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BiraiRo a period of peace the eras of 
Wkcc^^ can not \>e ao clearly perceived on 
t&n\ and auper&cial glance as when they 
uemaxked by ttie decisive events of war ; 
bat t]he7 ace not on that account the less 
tAivious when their respective limits have 
been once ascertained. The triumphs of 
parties in the Senate-House or the Forum 
are not, in general, followed by the same 
immediate and decisive results as those of 
aimiea in the field ; and their consequen- 
ces axe often not fully developed for several 
years after they have taken place. But 
they axe equally real and decisive. The 
results do not tbUow with less certainty 
from the movements which have preceded 
them. It is in tracing these results, and 
connecting them with the changes in leg- 
ifilation or opinion in which they origina- 
ted, that the great interest and utility of 
the history of pacific periods consist. 

The periods which have passed over dur- 
ing the thirty-seven years of European na- 
tional peace— from the Fall of Napoleon, 
in 1615, to the Accession of Louis Napol- 
eon, in 1652 — are not so vividly marked as 
those which occurred during the wars of 
the French Revolution, hut they have a 
distinctness of their own, and the changes 
in which they terminated were not less 
important. The resumption of cash pay- 
ments in England in 1819 was not, to 
outward appearance, so striking an event 
as the hattle of Austerlitz, hut it was fol- 
lowed hy results of equal permanent im- 
portance. The Beform Bill was not the 
cause of so visihle a change in human af- 
iairs as the battle of Wagram, but it was 
attended with consequences equally grave 
and lasting. Without pretending to have 
discerned with perfect accuracy, as yet, 
the most important of the many important 
events which have signalized this memo- 
rable era, it may be stated that it natu- 
rally divides itself into five periods. 

The First, commencing with the entry 
of the Allies into Pans after the fall of 
Napoleon, terminates with the passing of 
the Currency Act of 1 8 1 9 in England, and 
the groat creation of peers in the demo- 



cratic interest during the same year in 
France. The efiects of the measures pur- 
sued during this period were not perceived 
at the time, but they are very apparent 
now. The seeds which produced such de- 
cisive results in after times were all sown 
during its continuance. It forms the sub- 
ject of the first volume, now submitted to 
the public. 

The Second Period is still more clearly 
marked ; for it begins with the entire es- 
tablishment of a Liberal government and 
system of administration in France in 
1819, and ends with the Revolution which 
overthrew Charles X. in 1830. Foreign 
transactions begin, during this era, to be- 
come of importance ; for it embraces the 
revolutions of Spain, Portugal, Naples, and 
Piedmont in 1820 ; the rise of Greece as 
an independent state in the same year, 
and the important wars of Eussia with 
Turkey and Persia in 1828 and 1829; 
and the vast conquests of England in In- 
dia over the Goorkhas and Burmese em- 
pire. This period will be embraced in 
the second volume of this history. The 
topics it embraces are more various and 
exciting than those in the first, but they 
are not more important : they are the 
growth which followed the seeds previ- 
ously sown. England and France were 
still the leaders in the movement; the 
convulsions of the world were but the 
consequence of the throes in them. 

The Third Period commences with the 
great debate on the Reform Bill — of two 
years* continuance — ^in England in 1S31, 
and ends with the overthrow of the Whig 
Ministry, by the election of October, 1841. 
The great and lasting efiects of the change 
in the Constitution of Great Britain, by the 
passing of the Reform Act, partially devel- 
oped themselves during this period ; and 
the return of Sir Robert Feel to power 
was the first great reaction against them. 
During the same time, the natural efiects 
of the Revolution in France appeared in 
the government, unavoidable in the cir- 
cumstances, of mingled force and corrup- 
tion of Louis Philippe, and the growth of 
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discontent in the inferior classes of society, 
from the disappointment of their expecta- 
tions as to the results of the previous con- 
vulsion. Foreign episodes of surpassing 
interest signalize this period ; for it con- 
tains the heroic effort of the Poles to re- 
store their national independence in 1831 ; 
the revolt of Ibrahim Pacha, the bombard- 
ment of Acre, and the narrow escape of 
Turkey from ruin ; our invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, and subsequent disaster there. 
This period, so rich in important changes 
and interesting events, will form the sub- 
ject of the third volume. 

The Fourth Period, commencing with 
. the noble constancy in adversity displayed 
by Sir Robert Peel and the EngUsh Gov- 
ernment in 1842, terminates with the over- 
throw of Louis Philippe, and consequent 
European Revolutions in February, 1848. 
If these years were fraught with internal 
and social changes of the veiy highest 
moment to the future fortunes of Great 
Britain, and of the whole civilized world, 
they were not less distinguished by the 
brilliancy of her external triumphs. They 
witnessed the second expedition into Af- 
ghanistan and capture of Cabul ; the con- 
clusion of a glorious peace with China 
under the walls of Nankin ; the conquest 
of Scinde, and desperate passage of arms 
on the Sutlej . Never did appear in such 
striking colors the immense superiority 
which the arms of civilization had ac- 
quired over those of barbarism, as in this 
brief and animating period. 

The Fifth Period commences with the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe in Februa- 
ry, 1848, and terminates with the seizure 
of supreme power by Louis Napoleon in 
1852. It is, beyond all example, rich in 
external and internal events of the very 
highest moment, and attended by lasting 
consequences in every part of the world. 
It witnessed the spread of revolution over 
Germany and Italy, and the desperate 
military strife to which it gave rise ; the 
brief but memorable campaign in Italy 
and Hungary ; and the bloodless suppres- 
sion of revolution in Great Britain and 
Ireland by the patriotism of her people 
and the firmness of her government. In- 
teresting, however, as these events were, 
they yield in ultimate importance to those 
which, at the same period, were in prog- 
ress in the distant parts of the earth. The 
rich territories of the Punjaub were, dur- 
ing it, added to the British dominions in 
India, which was now bounded only by 



the Indus and the Himalaya snows. At 
the same time, the spirit of republican 
aggrandizement, not less powerful in the 
New than in the Old World, impelled the 
Anglo-Saxons over their feeble neighbors 
in Mexico ; Texas was overrun — Cali- 
fornia conquered — and the discovery of 
gold mines, of vast extent and surpassing 
riches, hitherto unknown to man, changed 
the fortunes of the world. The simulta- 
neous discovery of mines of the same pre- 
cious metal in Australia acted as a mag- 
net, which attracted the stream of migra- 
tion and civilization, for the first time in 
the history of mankind, to the Eastern 
World ; and now, while half a million 
Europeans annually land in America, 
and double the already marvelous rate of 
Transatlantic increase, a hundred thou- 
sand Anglo-Saxons yearly migrate to Aus- 
tralia, and lay the foundations of a sec- 
ond England and another Europe, in the 
vast seats provided there for their recep- 
tion. 

Events so wonderful, and succeeding 
one another with such rapidity, must im- 
press upon the most inconsiderate observer 
the belief of a great change going forward 
in human affairs, of which we are the 
unconscious instruments. That change 

is THE SECOND DISPERSION OF MANKIND ; 

the spread of civilization, the extension of 
Christianity, over the hitherto desert and 
unpeopled parts of the earth. It is hard 
to say whether the passions of civilization, 
the discoveries of science, or the treasures 
of the wilderness have acted most power- 
fully in working out this great change. 
The first developed the energy in the 
breast of civilized man, which rendered 
him capable of great achievements, and 
inspired him with passions which prompt- 
ed him to seek a wider and more unfet- 
tered situation for their gratification than 
the Old World could afford. The second, 
in the discoveries of steam, furnished him 
with the means of reaching with facility 
the most distant parts of the earth, and 
armed him with powers which rendered 
barbarous nations powerless to repel his 
advance ; the third presented irresistible 
attractions, at the same time, in the most 
remote parts of the earth, which overcame 
the attachments of home and the indo- 
lence of aged civilization, and sent forth 
the hardy emigrant, a willing adventur- 
er, to seek his fortune in the golden lot- 
tery of distant lands. No such power- 
ful causes, producing the dispersion of the 
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species, have come into operation since 
mankind ^were originally separated on the 
Assyrian plains ; and it took place from 
an attempt, springing from the pride and 
ambition of man, as vain as the building 
the Tower of Babel. 

Tbat attempt was the endeavor to es- 
tablish social felicity, and insure the for- 
tunes of the species, by the mere spread 
of knowledge, and the establishment of 
emocratic institutions, irrespective of the 
moral training of the people. As this 
project w^as based on the pride of intellect, 
and rested on the doctrine of human per- 
fectibility, so it met with the same result 
as the attempt, by a tower raised by hu- 
man hands, to reach the heavens. Car- 
ried into execution by fallible agents, it 
was met and thwarted by their usual 
passions ; and the selfishness and grasping 
desires of* men led to a scene of discord 
and confusion unparalleled since the be- 
ginning of the world. But it terminated 
in the same result in Europe as in Asia : 
the building of the political tower of Babel 
in France was attended by consequences 
identical with those which had followed 
the construction of its predecessor on the 
plains of Shinar. The dispersion of man- 
kind followed, in both cases, the vain at- 
tempt ; and afler, and through the agen- 
cy of a protracted period of suifering, men 
in surpassing multitudes found themselves 
settled in new habitations, and forever 
severed from the land of their birth, from 
the consequences of the visionary projects 
in which they had been engaged. 

Views of this kind must, in the present 
aspect of human affairs, force themselves 
upon the most inconsiderate mind ; and 
they tend at once to unfold the designs of 
Providence, now so manifest in the direc- 
tion of human affairs, and to reconcile us 
to much which might lead to desponding 
views if we confined our survey to the 
fortunes of particular states. An examin- 
ation of the social and political condition 
of the principal European monarchies, 
particularly France and England, at this 
time, and a retrospect of the changes they 
have Tmdergone during the last thirty 
years, must probably lead every impartial 
person to the conclusion that the period 
of their greatest national eminence has 
passed, and that the passions by which 
they are now animated are those which 
tend to shorten their existence. But we 
shall cease to regard this inevitable change 
with melancholy, when we reflect that, 



from the effect of these very passions, the 
British family is rapidly increasing in dis- 
tant hemispheres, and that the human 
race is deriving fresh life and vigor, and 
spreading over the wilds of nature, from 
the causes which portend its decline in it» 
former habitations. 

As the history of a period fraught with 
such momentous changes, and distinguish- 
ed by such ceaseless and rapid progress, 
as that which is undertaken in this work, 
of necessity brings the author in contact 
with all the great questions, social and 
political, which have agitated society dur- 
ing its continuance, he has deemed it es- 
sential invariably to follow out the two 
rules which were observed in his former 
publication. These were, to give inva- 
riably at the end of every paragraph the 
authorities, by volume and page, on which 
it is founded ; and never to introduce a 
great question without giving as copious 
an abstract as the limits of the work will 
admit, of the facts and arguments brought 
forward on both sides. The latter, espe- 
cially, seemed to be peculiarly called foi 
in a work which is more occupied with 
social and political than with military 
changes, and which is occupied with a 
period when the victories were won in the 
Forum or the Senate-House, not the field. 
The author has made no attempt to dis- 
guise his own opinions on every subject ; 
but he has not exerted himself the less 
anxiously to give, with all the force and 
clearness in his power, those which are 
adverse to it ; and he should regret to 
, think that the reader could find in any 
other publication a more forcible abstract 
of the arguments in favor of Parliament- 
ary Reform, a Contracted Currency foimd- 
ed on the retention of gold, or Free Trade 
in com and shipping, than are to be met 
with in this. 

■ 

In making this abstract, he has adopted 
two rules, which seemed essential to the 
combining a faithful record of opposite 
opinions with the interest and limits nec- 
essary in a work of general history. The 
first is to give one argument only on each 
side, and not attempt to give separate ab- 
stracts of the speeches of different men. 
Felicitous or eloquent expressions are oc- 
casionally preserved ; but, in general, the 
argument given is rather an abridgment 
of the best parts of the arguments of many 
diflerent speakers than a transcript of the 
oration of any one. That this is neces- 
sary, must be obvious, from the consideFa- 
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tion that the author is often called on to 
give the marrow of an argument in three 
or four pages, which is expended over 
some hundreds of Hansard or the Moni' 
teur ; and it is surprising how effectually, 
where the attempt is made in sincerity 
and good faith, it proves successful. The 
second is, when a suhject has heen once 
introduced, and the opposite arguments 
fully given, to dismiss it afterward with a 
mere statement of the fate it met with, or 
the division on it in the Legislature. As 
the same suhject was constantly debated 
in both Houses of Parliament, both in 
France and England, for many consecu- 
tive years, any attempt to give an account 
of each year's debate would both lead to 
tedious repetition and extend the work to 
an immoderate length. 

For a similar reason, although the His- 
tory is a general one of the whole Euro- 
pean states, yet no attempt has been made 
to bring forward, abreast in every year, 
the annals of each particular state. On 
the contrary, the transactions of differ- 
ent countries are taken up together, and 
brought down separately, in one or more 
chapters, through several consecutive 
years. Thus the first volume is chiefly 
occupied with the internal annals of 
France and England, from 1815 to 1820, 
when all the great changes which after- 
ward took place were prepared ; the sec- 
ond, besides the annals of France and En- 
gland, with the foreign wars or revolutions 
of Russia, Spain, and Italy, or the distant 
conquests of the English in India during 
the next ten years. In no other way is 
it possible to enable the reader to form a 
clear idea of the succession of events in 
each particular state, or take that interest 
in its fortunes which is indispensable to 
success or utihty, not less in the narrative 



of real than in the conception of imagin- 
ary events. 

One very interesting subject is treated 
of at considerable length in these volumes, 
which could not, from the pressure of war- 
like events, be introduced at equal length 
into the author's former work. This is 
an account of Literature, Manners, the 
Arts, and social changes in the principal 
European states during the period it em- 
braces. An entire chapter on this sub- 
ject, regarding Great Britain, has been in- 
troduced into the first vdume ; similar 
ones relating to literature and the arts in 
France, Germany, and Italy, will succeed 
in those which follow. This plan has 
been adopted from more than an anxious 
desire — strong as that motive is — ^to re- 
lieve the reader's mind, and present sub- 
jects of study more generally interesting 
than the weightier matters of social and 
political change. During pacific periods, 
it is in the literature, which interests the 
public mind, that we are to find the true 
seat of the power which directs it ; and if 
we would discover the real rulers of man- 
kind, we shall find them rather in their 
philosophers and literary men than either 
their statesmen or their generals. The 
only ditierence is, that it is a posthumous 
dominion, in general, which the author 
obtains : his reign does not begin till he 
himself is mouldering in the grave. 

By steadily following out the rule of dis- 
missing every subject of political debate 
when it has once been fully laid before the 
reader, the author has no doubt of his 
being able to comprise the history of the 
whole period in five volumes. The last 
volume will be accompanied by a copious 
Index. A. Alison. 

P088IL House, Lanarkshire, ) 
October 8, 1852. ) 
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Extraordinary Difficulties of the Grovernment of 
France after the Battle of Waterloo. — Difficulties 
arising from the changeable disposition of the 
French People. — Important effects this produced 
in 1815, and Causes of the violence of Opinion. — 
Unbounded Humiliation and Sufi'erings of France 
at this time. — Which occasions a universal Re- 
action against Napoleon and his adherents. — Dif- 
ficulties which these feelings threw in the way 
of the new Government — Difficulties of Louis 
XVIII. in the choice of his Ministers. — Talley- 
rand and Foucb^ are appointed to the Ministry. 
— Formation of the Ministry, and Retirement of 
Chateaubriand. — The King's Proclamation from 
Cambray. — His entry into Paris. — ^Violence of the 
Royalists, and difficulties of Louis. — Difficulty in 
regard to the Convocation of the Chambers, and 
Debates on it. — The King issues an Ordinance, 
changing the mode of Elections, of his own au- 
thority. — Roval Ordinance, changing the Modes 
and Rules of Election. — Disunion between the 
King and.the Duke d'Angooleme and Count d'Ar- 
tois as to the Prefects. — The Freedom of the Press 
is restored in all but the Journals. — Reasons 
which rendered the Punishment of the leading 
Napoleonists necessaiy. — Lists of Persons to be 
accused, prepared by Fouch^, and sanctioned by 
a royal Ordinance. — Ordinances regarding the 
Chamber of Peers. — The Peerage is declared he- 
reditary. — Arrival of the allied Sovereigns in 
Paris. — Army of the Loire. — Its Submission. — 
Disbanding of the Army of the Loire. — Reoi]gan- 
ization of the Army into departmental Legions. 
— Breaking up of the Museum. — ^Desperate state 
of the Finances.— Settlements of the allied Troops 
in France, and their Exactions. — Reaction in the 
South. — Massacre at Marseilles. — Departure of 
Marsha] Brune for Paris. — He is murdered at 
Avignon. — Further Massacres in the South. — 
Atrocities at Nimes and the surroundine Country. 
— Persecution of the Protestants by toe Roman 
Catholics. — Temper of France during the Elec- 
tions. — Their ultra-Royalist character.— Dismissal 
of Fooch^from the Ministry. — Fall of Fouch6, and 
bis Death. — FaJl of Talleyrand, and his Ministry. 
—Ministry of the Duke de Richelieu. — Life of the 
Duke de Richelieu. — His Character. — Biography 
of M. Decazes. — Difficulties of the Ncgoticvtions 
^witb the allied Powers. — Exorbitant Demands of 



Austria and the lesser Powers. — Treaty of Paris. 
— Convention of 20th November, between the al- 
lied Powers, for Exclusion of Napoleon and hii 
Family from the Throne of France. — The Holy 
Alliance, and Causes which led to it. — Terms of 
the Holy Alliance. — Treaties regarding the Ionian 
Isles, a Russian Snbsidv, and Napoleon Bona- 
parte. — Reflections on tnese Treaties. — Violent 
Temper and Disposition of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. — Composition and Parties in the Chambers. 

— The extreme Royalists and their Leaders. — 
The Provincial Deputies. — The Opposition and 
its Leaders. — Composition of the Chamber of 
Peers. — Opening of the Chamber, and Speech of 
the King. — Manner in which the Speech was re- 
ceived by the Chamber. — Difficulties at taking 
the Oath of Fidelity.— Answer of the Chamber of 
Deputies. — Law against seditious Cries.— Law 
suspending individual Liberty. — Discussion on it 
in tne Chambers. — ^Vehement Discussion on the 
Law against seditious Cries. — Law establishing 
Courts-martial for political Offenses. — Proposu 
for rendering the inferior Judges removable dur- 
ing a Year. — Discussion on the Acts in the Peers. 
— Answer of M. de Fontanes and M. de Brissac. 
— Argument against the Law on seditious Cries. 
— Speech of Chateaubriand on the Subject. — Re- 
flections on the Deaths of Ney and Labedoyere. 
— £xtemal Influences exerted against the Oov- 
ernm en t — Considerations which weighed widi 
the Court — Measures of the Government to give 
the accused Persons the means of Escape. — 
Treachery of Colonel Labedoyere. — His Arrest. — 
His Trial and Condemnation. — His Death. — ^Trial 
of Marshal Ney. — His treacherous Conduct.— Hii 
Departure from Paris, and Arrest at Bossonis. — 
His Trial before the Chamber of Peers. — His De- 
fense and Condemnation. — Appeal to the Capitu- 
lation of Paris. — He is found guilty, and sentenced 
to Death. — His Death determined on by the King. 

— His Execution. — Reflections on this Event, 
and on the Duke of Wellington's share in the 
Transaction. —• Trial of Lavalette. — The King's 
pardon is applied for in vain. — He escapes by the 
aid of his Wife, and in her Dress. — Sir Robert 
Wilson, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Bruce enable 
him to escape. — Mode in which they effect his 
Escape, and their Trial. — Adventures of Mnrat 
after the Battle of Waterloo.— He embarks, and 
lauds in Corsica — His arrival at Ajaccio, and de- 
scent on Naples. — ^The King lands. — Where he 
fails, and is arrested. — He is condemned by a 
Court-martial. — His Death. — Reflections on this 
Event. — Death of Mouton-Duvemet and General 
Chartrand. — A general Amnesty, which is cold- 
ly received by the Chamber. — Modifications with 
which it is passed into a Law. — ^Proposals for a 
new Law of Elections. — ^M. Vaublanc's Argument 
in favor of the ministerial Project on the Elec- 
tions. — Project of the Royalists. — ^The Project dT 
the Rojralists is carried in the Deputies and re- 
jected in the Peers. — ^The Budget. — Ministerial 
Plan on the Subject. — Proposition of the Chamber 
regarding the Clergy. — Argument in favor of an 
Endowment of the Church. — Answer of the Min- 
isters, and their counter Project. — Ailment of 
M. Bonald against the Law of Divorce. — Changes 
in the Administration. — Conspinu:^ of the Liberal 
Party. — Outbreak, headed b/ Didier, at Grenoble. 
— Exaggerations of General Donnadieu, and need- 
less Severities. — Conspiracy in Paris. — Conspira- 
cy at Lyons. ~- Preparations of the Government 
for a Change in the Electoral Law, and its diffi- 
culties. — Speech of M. Decazes in favor of a Coup 
d'Etat. — Adoption of these Principles by the 
King, and Preparations for carrying them into Ex- 
ccuOion. — Ordinance of Sept. 5, 1816. — Consterna- 
tion of the ultra-Royalists, and Dismissal of Cha- 
teaubriand. — Great effects of this Ordinance. — 
The whole Chambers were elected by royal Ordi- 
nance. — Reflections on the Reaction of 1815, 
which was forced by the Nation on the Govern- 
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L--— Tlio greatest laiqaitiM of the Period were 
oomiziitted by Jories. — Sxpedience of aboUibing 
entzreW the FoniBhinent ot Death in parely polit- 
ical Offensea. — ^Banishment is its proper Fnnish- 



CHAPTBE IV. 

ISOMXSnC BISTORT 07 XHOLAMD, FROM TRS COM- 
MXVCXMXNT OF 1817 TO TBI RXPXAL OF THE BANK 
KBSTKICTIOH ACT IN 1819. 



and ceaseless Chain of Events in hn- 
Affairs. — ^Bxemplifioations of this Vicissitade 
in the History of France and England after the 
RevolatioD. — Consoling Features even in the Rain 
of the Old World.— Fondamental Caose which 
has led to Disaster in France. — M^hat has done so 
in Rn g l a nd >— The mercantile Aristocracy porsne 
Measures far their pecoliar Interests. — which, in 
laaarance, are aopported by the. operative Man- 
vnctarers. — Reason of this freqaent Disappoint- 
maat of general Wishes. — Continued Distress and 
DboooteDt in the Coantry. — Plan formed of a gen- 
eral losorrection. — Meeting of Parliament, and 
Attack cm the Prince-Regent. — Report of the Se- 
cret Committee in both Honses.— Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and passing of the Sedi- 
tions Meetii^ Act. — Measures of Government to 
sappress the Insarrection, which breaks oat at 
Deroy. — ^Extension of the Suspension of the Ha- 
beas Gorpns Act. — Restoration of Confidence and 
iapiDred Prospects toward the dose of the Year. 
— ^Finance Accounts of 1817, compared witb 1816. 
— Mr. Peel's Irish Insarrection Act. — Trial by 
Jury in civil Causes in Scotland. — Its entire Fail- 
are. — Ac<|uittal of Watson and Hone. — Reflec- 
tions on this Subject — Error at tbat Period in the 
English Law. — Good effects of the Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act — Motion of Mr. Brough- 
am regarding the Trade and Manufactures of the 
Coon&ry. — Establishment of Savings Banks, and 
diminished severity of Punisbmeut in criminal 
Cases. — Retam of Mr. Canning from Lisbon, and 
Death of Mr. Ponsooby and Mr. Homer. — Mr. Hor- 
ner^B Life and Character. — His Character as an 
Orator and political Philosopher. — Death of the 
Princess Charlotte. — ^Universal Orief of the Nation 
at this Event — Improved Condition of the Coun- 
bTin the end of 1617 and Spring of 1818. — Cause 
Of this increased Prosperity. — Steps of the Bank 
toward Cash Payments. — Argument for the re- 
sumption of Cash Payments by the Opposition. — 
Answer by the Ministera.— Bill of Indemnity for 
Persons seized under ^e Suapension of the Ha- 
beas Corpas Act — Military and Naval forces 
voted, and Revenue. — Expenditure, and Increase 
of Exports, Imports, and Shipoing, in 1817 and 
1618. — Grant of a Million to build new Churches. 
— ^Treaty with Spain for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. — Alien Bill, and Mr. Brougham's Commit- 
tee concerning Charities. — Efforts of Sir Samuel 
Bomilly to obtain a relaxation of our Criminal 
Code.— Death of Sir Samuel Romilly.— His Char- 
acter. — Death and Character of Lord Ellenbor- 
oagh. — ^Death of Warren Hastings and Sir Philip 
Francis.— Sir James Mackintosh: his early Life. 
— His Character as a Statesman and Writer. — 
His Character as a parliamentarv Speaker. — 
Death and Character or dueen Charlotte. — Favor- 
able aspect of Affairs at the opening of 1819, and 
Disasters at its close. — Commencement of the De- 
bates on the Currency duestion. — ^Petition from 
Bristol against the too speedy Resumption of 
Cash Payments. — Its tenor. — First Speech of Mr. 
Peel on the Subject. — Petition of the Merchants 
and Bankers of London in favor of continuing the 
Restriction: which is presented to the House 
of Commons by the first Sir R Peel. — His Speech 
on the Occasion continued. — Argument of Mr. Peel 
in favor of the Resumption of Cash Payments. — 
Argument on the other side. — Decision of Parlia- 
ment on the Subject — Reflections on this Decis- 



ion. — Mr. Vansittart's Finance Resolutions. — Mr. 
Vansittarf s Finance Plan and new Taxes. — Sir 
James Mackintosh's aigument in support of Crim- 
inal Law Reform. — Answer a( Lord Castlereagh. 
— Sir James Mackintosh's Motion is carried. — Re- 
flections on this Subiect — Results of Experience 
on the Subject — What hu caused the apparent 
Anomaly ? — True Principles on the Subject. — Clan- 
destine Succors sent by the English to the South 
American Insurgents. — Argument of Ministers in 
favor of the Foreign Enlistment BilL — Answer by 
the Opposition.— -The Succors to the Insurgents 
still continue. — Reflections on this Sabject— -V ast 
Extent of the aid thus afforded to the Insurgents. 
— Punishment which England has received for 
this Injustice. — Dreadful Losses arising finom our 
Interference with South America. 

CHAPTER V. 

PROGRXSS OF LITXRATURt, 8CIK1CCX, THE ARTS, AlTD 
MAHMKRA, IN QRIAT BRITAIN AFTKR THK PKACZ. 

Great Impulse given to Literature and Science after 
..he War. — Wav in which War produces this ef- 
fect — Rapid Progress of Steam Navigation in 
Britain, and of the Cotton Manufacture. — Prog- 
ress in other branches of Manufacture. — Brilliant 
Eras in Literature which generally succeed those 
of great public Dangers. — Literary Character of 
Sir Walter Scott. — Peculiar Character of bis 
Writings. — Their elevated moral Character. — The 
Defects of his later Writinc^. — Lord Byron.^His 
Merits and Defects. — His Dramas and Don Juan. 
— Moore as a lyric Poet. — His Oriental turn and 
satirical Verses. — Campbell : his vast and noble 
Genius. — His lyrical Poems. — Rogers' Pleasures 
of Memory. — Southey : his peculiar Character. — 
His Merits as a Historian and Moralist. — Words- 
worth: his Character as a Writer, and great 
Fame. — Parallel between him and Goethe. — Cole- 
ridge: his poetic Character. — Mrs. Hemans. — 
Crabbe. — Joanna Baillie. — Tennyson. — Character 
of the prose Compositions of thePeriod. — Dugald 
Stewart. — His want of original Thought. — Dr. 
Brown. — Paley. — Malthas : what led to his Doc- 
trines. — Great Influence and rapid spread of his 
Doctrines. — His Errors, and subsequent Demon- 
stration of them. — His Character as a political 
Philosopher. — Ricardo, M'Culloch Senior, and 
Mills. — Davy : bis philosophical Discoveries. — 
Herschel, Plavfair, D' Israeli, Alison. — Modem 
Geology : Buckland, Sedgewick, Sir Charles Ly- 
ell, and Sir David Brewster. — Rise of the learned 
Reviews and lengthened Essays. — Rise of the 
Edinburgh Review, dnarterly Review, and Black- 
wood's Magazine. — Jeffrey, "r- Brougham. — Sir 
James Mackintosh. — Sidnev Smith. — Macaulay. 
— Lockhart — Wilson. — Change in the Style of 
History. — Hallam. — Sharon Turner and Palgrave. 
— Lingard : previous Prejudices of the Historians 
of the Reformation. — His Merits and Defects as a 
Historian. — ^Tytler : his impartial Character. — His 
Merits and Defects. >- Napier. — Lord Mabon. — 
Macanlay's History. — ^Miss Strickland. — Mitford. 
— Grote. — Arnold. — The new School of Novelists. 
— Miss Edgeworth. — Mr. James. — Sir Edward B. 
Lytton. — His Merits as a Poet and dramatic Writ- 
er. — Disraeli."— Dickens. —-Thackeray and the 
Dickens School. — Miss Austin.— Mrs. Norton.— 
Mr. Warren. — Carlyle. — Dr. Croly. — Hazlitt. — 
Bentham. — Chalmers. — Monkton Milnes and Ay- 
toon. — L. B. L., Warbnrton, and the Author of 
Eothen. — The Fine Arts — Architecture. — Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. — Turner. — Copley Fielding, 
Williams, Thomson. — Grant Pickersgil], Swinton. 
— Landseer. — Wilkie. — Chantrey. — Fiaxraan. — 
Marochetti. — Mrs. Siddons. — John Kemble. — Miss 
O'Neil. — Kean. — Miss Helen Faucit. — Decline of 
the Drama in England, and its Causes. — The ex- 
clusive System in Society : its Causes. — Its great 
Effect on Society. — Increasing Liberalism of the 
higher Ranks.— Influence in Society of the great 
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Whig Houses. — Which was wanting on the Con- 
servative side : Causes of the Differencei and ad- 
vantage of the Whigs in this respect. 

CHAPTER VI. 

BISTORT OF FRANCE PROM THE COUP D*BTAT OF 
SBPTBMBBR 5, 1816| TO TUB CREATION OF PEERS 
IN 1819. 

Effects of the Coup (TEtat of 5th September, 1816. 
— Democratic Basis on which the elective Fran- 
chise was founded. — The Elections of 1815, and 
Measures taken to secure them. — Efforts of the 
Royalists and Liberals. — Result of the Elections. 
— Internal government after the Coup d'Etat of 
5th September.— Great Distress in France in the 
Winter of 1816-17. — Opening of the Chambers. — 
State of Parties in the Chamber of Deputies. — 
Centre and Left. — Law of Elections of 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1817. — Argument of the Ministers in sup- 
port of the Measure. — Answer by the Royalists. 
— It is passed. — Reflections on this Law. — Laws 
onpersonal Freedom and the Liberty of the Press. 
— Projects of Laws regarding the Liberty of the 
Press and personal Freedom. — Argument against 
the Law on the Liberty of the Press by the Op- 
position. — Answer of the Ministerialists. — Ex- 
treme Scarcity, and Measures of Government in 
consequence. — More liberal System in the Army. 
—Concordat with Rome. — Extreme Difficulty re- 
garding the Finances. — Efforts of the Emperor 
Alexander and the Duke of Wellington to obviate 
these Difficulties. — Convention of 11th February, 
1818, for the Diminution of the Army of Occupa- 
tion. — The Budget of 1817. — Law regarding Be- 
quests to the Church. — Arguments for a proprie- 
tary Clergy. — Answer of the Ministerialists. — Re- 
sult of the Debate. — Modification of the Ministry. 
— Biographvand Character of Count Mol^. — Gou- 
vion St. Cyr.— The Elections of 1817.— State of 
public Opinion. — State of public Opinion, and of 
the Press. — The Orleanists. — Measures of the 
Session : the Law of Recruiting. — TheLaw of Re- 
cruiting proposed by Government. — Argument in 
support of the Project by Ministers. — ^Argument 
on the other side by the Royalists. — The Bill is 
passed into a Law. — Law regarding the Liberty 
of the Press. — Expiry of the Laws against per- 
sonal Freedom and the Prev6tal Courts. — Failure 
of the Law for establishing the new Concordat. — 
The Budget. — Conclusion of an Arrangement re- 
garding the Indemnities. — Aix-la-Chapclle and its 
Concourse of illustrious Foreigners. — Embassa- 
dors there, and Instructions of Louis to the Duke 
de Richelieu. — Brilliant Concourse of Strangers 
at Aix-la-Chapellc. — Conversation of Alexander 
with Richelieu. — Conclusion of the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapclle. — Secret Treaty with the Allies. — 
Answer of Louis XVIII. — Secret Protocol. — Se- 
cret military Protocol. — Military ArranKcments. 
— Secret Royalist Memoir presented to the allied 
Sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle. — Evacuation of 
the French Territory by the Allies. — Noble Con- 
duct of the Duke of Wellington on this Occasion. 
— Attempted Assassination of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. — Visit of Alexander to Louis XVIII. at 
Pans. — Elections of 1818. — Financial Crisis. — 
Difficulties of the Duke de Richelieu. — Divisions 
in the Cabinet, and break-up of the Ministry. — 
Formation of the new Ministry. -» Recompense 
voted to the Duke de Richelieu, and declined by 
him. — Measures of the new Ministers. — General 
promotion of the Liberals in the civil Service. — 
Movement against the Electoral Law in the Peers. 
—Argument of M. Barlhelemy for a Change in the 
Law of Election. — Answer on the part of the 
Ministerialists. — The Proposition is carried, and 
vast sensation throughout rmnce. — Measures of 
the Cabinet, and Liberals in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. — Argument in support of M. Barthelemy's 
Proposal. — Argument ol the Ministers on the 



other side. — Adoption of M. Barthelemy's Propo- 
sition, and Defeat of Ministers on the fixing of the 
financial Year. — Measures of the Government. — 
Great Majority in the Chamber of Deputies for 
Ministers. — Great and Lasting Results of the 
Changes already made in France. — Repeated 
Coup* d*Etat in France since the Restoration. — 
The Coupa d'Etat were all on the popular aide. 
— Causes of this Peculiarity. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

SPAIN AND ITALY FROM THE PEACE OF 1814 TO 
THE REV01.UTI0N OF 1820. 

Analogy of the early History of Spain and England. 
— The Colonies were not a Source of Weakness 
to Spain. — Colonies are always a Benefit to the 
Parent State. — Support which Colonies afford to 
the Mother Country. — What the Colonial Policy 
of the Parent State should be. — Inevitable Loss 
to the Parent State from the Separation of the 
Colonies. — Tyrannical Ruleofola Spain over her 
Colonies. — The Trade of Spain was all with for- 
eign Manufactures. — Want of Industry in the na- 
tional Character. — The Physical circumstances 
of Spain favored Commerce, but not Manufac- 
tures. — Effectofthe long-continued Hostility with 
the Moors. — Impolitic Laws of Spain in regard to 
Money .^Important Effectofthe Komish faith. — 
Difference of the Towns and Country in respect 
of Political opinion. — Disposition of the Army. — 
The Church. — State of the Peasantry. — State of 
the Nobility. — Huge gap in the Revenue from the 
loss of the South American Colonies. — Constitu- 
tion of 1812 : how it was Formed. — Its extreme 
Democratic tendency. — Utter unsuitableness of 
the Constitution to the generality of Spain. — Uni- 
versal unpopularity of the Cortes and Constitu- 
tion. — Influence of'^the Cortes on South America. 
— Situation of Portugal : effect of the Removal 
of the seat of Government to Rio Janeiro. — Its 
general Adoption of English Habits and Ideas. — 
Character of Ferdinand VII. — Ferdinand's ar- 
rival in Spain, and Treatment by the Cortes. — 
Universal unpopularity of the Cortes. — Decree 
of Valencia. — King's Declaration in favor of Free- 
dom, and Promise to convoke a legal Cortes. — 
Universal transports in Spain at this Decree, and 
the King's return to Madrid. — Reflections on this 
Event, and the obvious Courses which lay open 
to the King. — Ferdinand's despotic Measures. 
Re-establishment of the Inquisition. — Discontent 
in various Quarters. — Revolt of Mina in Navarre. 
— Fresh arbitrary Decree of Ferdinand. — Fartiier 
violent Proceedings of the Kine, and Porlier's 
revolt. — Its Failure, and his Death. — Invasion of 
France, and Retreat of the Spaniards. Fresh 
tyrannical Acts of the King. — Change of Minis- 
ters, and Policy at Madrid. — Restoration of the 
Jesuits, and other Despotic Measures. — Double 
Marriages of the Royal Families of Spain and 
Portugal. — Creation of the kingdom of Brazil. — 
Insurrection in Valencia. — Abortive Conspiracy 
in Barcelona, and Death of General Lacy. — Papal 
Bull regarding the Contribution by the Spanish 
Church. — Treaty regarding the Queen of Etruria. 
— Treaty for the Limitation of the Slave Trade. 
— Miserable state of Spain : its Army and Navy. 
— Extreme penury of the Finances of Spain. De- 
cree, April 3, 1818. — Death of Queen Maria Isa- 
bella of^ Spain. — Disastrous fate of the first Ex- 
pedition to Lima. — Fresh Revolt at Valencia, 
which is Suppressed. — Causes of the Revolt in 
the Isle of Leon. — Efforts of the Cadiz Liberals 
to promote it. — Insurrection at Cadiz. — ^The Con- 
spiracy is at first arrested by d'Abisbal. — D'Abis- 
bal is aeprived of the Command of the Expedition. 
— Additional Measures of Severity on the part of 
the Government. — ^Yellow Fever at Cadiz. — Sale 
of Florida to the Americans. — Marriage of the 
King.— Revolution attempted by Riego. — Vigor- 
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ofos Measures adopted against the Insurgents. — 
Capture of the Arsenal, and Expedition of Riego 
XBto the Interior. — lis Defeat and Failure. — Per- 
ilous position of Quiroga in the Isle of Leon. — 
Insurrectiun at Corunna, and in Navarre. — Rev- 
elation at Madrid : the King acMsepts the Consti- 
tation. — Reflections on this Revolution.^-Rapid 
advances of the Revolution. — Reception of the 
Revolution at Barcelona, Valencia, and Cadiz. — 
Massacre at Cadiz. — New Ministry at Madrid. — 
First Measares of the new Government. — fistab- 
lishinent of Cl«;d)s in Madrid, and other Revo- 
lationary Measures. — Legislative Measures. — 
Meeting of the Cortes : its Composition. — Dis- 
orders in the Provinces. — Murder of one of the 
Body-guard, and Reward of the Murderers. — 
Opening of the Cortes. — Report on the State of 
the Army. — Majority of the Cortes : its Leaders. 
— Suppression of the Jesuits, and Measures re- 
gaiding Entails. — Financial Measures. — Tumult 
at Madnd, and Dismissal of Riego. — Closing of 
the Session, and Rupture with the King. — Re- 
ception of the Decree against the Priests m Spain. 
— Illegal Appointment of General Carv^jal by the 
King. — Return of the King to Madrid. — Victory 
of the Revolutionists. — New Society for Execu- 
tion of Lynch Law. — Identity of recent History 
of Spain and Portugal. — Revolution at Oporto. — 
lA'hich is followed by a Revolution at Lisbon. — 
Establishment of a Joint Regency at Lisbon. — 
Return of Marshal Beresford, who is forced to go 
to England. — Effect of the Banishment of the 
British. — Reaction, and Adoption of more Mod- 
erate Measures. — Commencement of Reforms in 
Italy. — Breach of the King's promise of a Consti- 
tution. — Progressive but slight Reforms already 
introduced-— -Origin of Secret Societies. — ^Their 
Origin and previous History. — Commencement of 
the Neapolitan Revolution. — Defection of Gen- 
eral Pepe and the Garrison of Naples. — The King 
yields, and swears to the Constitution. — Causes 
which prepared Revolution in Sicily — Revolu- 
tion in Palermo. — Frightful Massacre in Palermo. 
— First Measures of the new Junta. — Failure of 
the Negotiations with Naples. — Suppression of 
the Insurrection in Palermo. — Renewal of Hos- 
tilities. — Meeting of the Neapolitan Parliament. 
— insurrection of the Galley-slaves in Civita 
Veechia. — Commencement of the Revolution in 
Piedmont. — Revolt in Alessandna and Turin. — 
The Kin^ yields, and accepts the Constitution. — 
Resignation of the King, and Proclamation of the 
Prince of Carignan as Regent, and the Spanish 
Constitution. — General Character of the Revolu- 
tions of 1820. — What caused their speedy Over- 
throw. — What should the Military db in such cir- 
cnmstances 7 

CHAPTER VIII. 

BUSSIA AND POLAND, FROM THE PEACE OF 1815 
TO THE ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS IN 1825. 

Vast Growth and Extent of Russia, America, and 
British India in recent Times. — Increase of Rus- 
sia by the Treaties of 1814 and 1815. — Important 
Acquisiticm of Russia in the Grand-duchy of 
Warsaw. — Statistics of the Grand-duchy of War- 
saw. — Establishment of the Kingdom of Poland. 
— Biography of the Grand Duke Constantine. — 
His Character. — His first Acts of Administration, 
and Training of the Army. — Great Advantage to 
Poland from its Union with Russia. — Great In- 
crease of its Military Strength. — Failure of the 
Representative System in Poland. — Great Influ- 
ence of Russia. — Great Wisdom of its External 
Policy. — ^Their Unity of Purpose. — Statistics of 
the Empire : its Population. — Great Rapidity of 
Increase of the Russian Population. — Great 
Room for future Increase in its Inhabitants. — 
Unity o( Feeling in the whole Empire. — Reason 
of this Unity. Their Asiatic Habits and Relig- 



ious Feelings. — Unity of Interest in the Empire. 
•—General Insufficiency of the Schools to produce 
Enlightenment. — ^The Clergy. — Rank in Russia: 
the 1 chinn. — Great Power given by the Tchinn. 
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«S!fSEAI. BXSTCB OF THX WHOLE PERIOD FROM THE FALL OP NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSIOV 

OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 



Tbs fall of Napoleon completed the first 
1 drama of the historical series aris- 

oftlie ing out of the French Revolution. 
»D- Democratic ambition had found its 
natnral and inevitable issue in war- 
like aobieTement ; the passions of the oamp had 
succeeded those of the foram, and the conquest 
of all the continental monarchies had f6r a 
time apparently satiated the desires of an aro- 
Intioiu people. Bat the reaction was as violent 
as the action; in every warlike operation two 
parties are to he considered — the conqueror and 
the conqoered. The rapacity, the insolence, the 
oi^ganized exactions of tne French proved griev- 
ous in the extreme ; and the hardship was felt 
as the more insupportable^ when the administra- 
tire powers of Napoleon cave to them the form 
of a regular tribute, ana conducted the riches 
of conquered Europe in a perennial stream to 
the Imperial treasury. A unanimous cry of in- 
dignation arose from every part of the Continent ; 
a crusade commenced in all quarters, from the 
experienced suffering of mankind; — from the 
east and from the west, from the north and from 
the south, the liberating warriors came forth, 
and the strength of an mjured world collected, 
by a convulsive effort at the heart, to throw off 
the load which had oppressed it. Securely 
cradled amidst the waves, England, like her 
immortal chief at Waterloo, calmly awaited the 
boar when she might be called on to take the 
lead in the terrible strife ; her energy, when it 
arrived, rivaled her former patience in privation, 
her fortitode in suffering; and the one only na- 
tian which, throughout the struggle, had been 
onconqnered, at length stood foremost in the 
fight, and struck the final and decisive blow for 
the deliTerance of the world. ': 

But the victory of nations did not terminate 
2^ the war of opinion : the triumph of 

Tte seeond armies did not end the collision of 
drama was thought. France was conquered, 

OM apriagiiig jj^ ^j,g principles of her Revolution 
oDt 01 social > 1111 

FiTrimig were not extirpated : they had cov- 

ered her own soil with mourning, 
but they were too flattering to the pride of the 
human heart to be subdued but by many a^es 
of suffering. The lesson taught by the subju- 
gation of her power, the double capture of her 
capital, was too serious to be soon forgotten by 
her rulers ; bat the agony which had been pre- 
vioiuly felt by Uie people, had ended with a gen- 
Vor.. I.— A 



oration which was now mouldering in the grave. 
It is by the last impression that the durable 
opinions of mankind are formed ; and effects had 
here succeeded each other so rapidly that the 
earlier ones were in a great measure forgotten. 
The conscription bad caused the guillotine to 
be forgotten ; grief for the loss of the frontier of 
the Rhine had obliterated that for the dissolution 
of the National Assembly. Men did not know 
that the first was the natural result of the last. 
I'here was little danger of France soon crossing 
the Rhine, but much of her reviving the opinions 
of Mirabeau and Sieyes. The first drama, 
where the military bore the prominent part, was 
ended; but the second, in which civil patriots 
were to be leading characters, and venement 
political passions excited, was still to come ; the 
Lager had terminated, but the Piccolomini was 
only beginning, and Wallenstein's Death had 
not yet commenced. 

Every thing conspired to render the era sub- 
sequent to the fall of Napoleon as ^ 
memorable for civil changes as that Causes whteh 
era itself had been for military tri- rendered it so 
umt)hs. Catherine of Russia had ^o*««- 
said at the commencement of the Revolution, 
that the only way to prevent its principles spread- 
ing, and save Europe from civil convulsion, was 
to engage in war, and cause the national to sa- 
persede the social passions. The experiment, 
after a fearful struggle, succeeded; but it suc- 
ceeded only for a time. War wore itself out ; a 
contest of twenty years' duration at once drained 
away the blood and exhausted the treasures of 
Europe. The excitement, the animation, the 
mingled horrors and glories of military strife, 
were followed by a lon^ period of repose, during 
wbi/sh the social passions were daily gaining 
strength from the very magnitude of the contest 
which had preceded it. The desire for excite- 
ment continued, and the means of gratifying it 
had ceased : the cannon of Leipsic and Water- 
loo still resounded through the world, but no new 
combats furnished daily materials for anxiety, 
terror, or exultation. The nations were chained 
to peace by the immensity of the sacrifices made 
in the preceding war : all governments had suf- 
fered so much daring its continuance, that, like 
wounded veterans, they dreaded a renewal of the 
fight. During the many years of constrained 
repose which succeeded the battle ot Waterloo, 
the vehement excitement occasioned by the Rev- 
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dntiooary wars continned ; bat, from defauU («r 
ezternftl, it turned to internal objects. Demo- 
sratio came instead of military ambition; the 
tocial succeeded the national passions; the spirit 
was the same, bat its field was changed. Mean- 
while the blessed effect of long-continued peace, 
by allowing industry in every quarter to reap 
its fruits in qoiet, was daily adding to the strength 
and enerffy, because augmenting the resources, of 
the middle class, ip whom these feelings are ever 
the strongest, because they are the first to be pro- 
moted by a change ; while, in asimilar proportion, 
the power of government was daily declining, 
from the necessity of providing for the interest of 
the debts contracted during the preceding strife, 
and reducing the military forces which had so long 
averted its dangers or achieved its triumphs. 

The change m the ruling passions of mankind 
. clearly appeared in the annals of 

Goveraments nations, in the thirty years which 
now aimad at followed the fall of Napoleon. Gov- 
peooe, and Um ernments had often great difficulties 
Jd&r wISr*' ^® contend with— not, however, with 
each other, but with their subjects ; 
many of them were overturned, not by foreign 
armies but by their own. Europe was often on 
the verge of a general war, but the danger of it 
arose, not, as in former days, from the throne, 
but from the cottage ; the persons who urged it 
on were not kings or their ministers : they were 
the tribunes of the people. The chief efforts 
of governments in every country were directed 
to the preservation of that peace which the col- 
lision of so many interests, and the vehemence 
of such passions endangered : war was repeat, 
edly threatened ; but by the people, not by sov- 
ereigns. The sovereigns were successful; but 
their being so only augmented the dangers of 
their position, and increased the peril arising 
from the ardor of the social passions with which 
they had to contend ; for every year of repose 
added to the strength of their opponents as much 
V it diminished their own. 

The preservation of peace, unbroken from 
. 18L5 to 1830, was fraught with im- 

Cinoos' in mense blessings to Europe, and, had 
Franee which it been properly improved, might 
1"*J**g"U|J have been so to the cause of free- 
Sirf iSq!'" <^o« throughout the world ; but it 
proved fatal to the dynasty of the 
Restoration. From necessity as well as inclin- 
ation — from the recollection of the double cap- 
ture of Paris, as well as conscious inability to 
conduct warfike operations, Louis XVIII. re- 
mained at peace ; and no monarch who does so 
will long remain on the French throne. Death, 
and extreme prudence of conduct, alone saved 
him from dethronement. The whole history of 
the Restoration from 1815 to 1830, was that of 
one vast and ceaseless conspiracy against the 
Boorbons, existing rather in the hearts and minds, 
than in the measures and designs of men. No 
concessions to freedom, no moderation of govern- 
ment, no diminution of public burdens, could 
reconcile the people to a dynasty imposed on 
them by the stranger. One part of the people 
were dreaming of the past, another speculating 
on the future : aU were dissatisfied with the 
present. The wars, the glories of the Empire, 
rose ap in painful contrast to the peace and 
nonotony of the present. Successive alteralioos 
ef the efective eoostitoeney, and restrictions on 



the press, had no eflect in diminishing the feel' 
ings thus excited in the minds of men, and which 
only became, like all other concealed passions, 
more powerful from the diflSculty of giving it ex- 
pression. France was daily increasing in wealth, 
freedom, and material well-being, but it was as 
steadily declining in contentment, loyalty, and 
happiness — ^a strange combination, though ono 
by no means unknown in private life, when ail 
external appliances are favorable, but the hearty 
is gnawed by a secret and nngratified passion. 
At length the general discontent rose to such a 
pitch that it became impossible to carry on the 
government ; a eoiip d'etat was attempted, to 
restore some degree of efficiency to the exeoo- 
tiye, but it was conducted by the ** feeble arms 
of confessors and kings ;" the army wavered in 
its duty ; the Orleans family took advantage of 
the tumult, and the dynasty of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons was overthrown. 

That so great an event as the overthrow of a 
dynasty by a sudden urban insurrec- q^ 

tion, should have produced a great Canseswhioh 
impression all over the world, was made England 
to have been expected; but it could jSjJii,*in|** 
hardly have been anticipated it 
would have been attended by the effects which 
actually followed in Great Britain. But many 
causes nad conspired, at that period, to prepare 
the public mind in England for change; and, 
what is very remarkable, these causes had arisen 
mainly from the magnitude of the successes with 
which the war had been attended. The great 
aristocratic party, whether in land or money, had 
been so triumphant that they deemed their power 
beyond the reach of attack ; compromise, con- 
cession, or even consideration for their opponents, 
was out of the question. They neither consid- 
ered their interests in legislation, nor had re- 
gard to their feelings in manner. The capital 
which had been realized duringihe war had been 
so great, the influence of the moneyed interest so 
powerful, that the legislature became affected 
by their desires. The Monetary Bill of 1819, 
before many years bad elapsed, added fifty per 
cent to the value of money, and weight of deots 
and taxes, and took as much from the remunera- 
tion of industry. Hence a total change in the 
feelings, influences, and political relations of 
society. The territorial aristocracy was weak 
ened as much as the commercial was aggrand- 
ized; small landed proprietors were generally 
ruined from the fall or prices; the magnates stood 
forth in increased lustre from the enhanced value 
of their revenues. Industry was querulous, from 
long-continued sufifering; wealth ambitious, from 
sudden exaltation. Political power was coveted 
in one class, from the excess of its riches ; in 
another, from the depth of its misery. The 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics severed 
the last bond, that of a common religion, which 
had hitherto held together the different classes, 
and imprinted on the minds of a large and sincere 
class a thirst for vengeance, which overwhelmed 
every consideration of reason. The result of 
these concurring causes was that the institutions 
of England were essentially altered by the earth- 
quake of 1830, and a new class elevated to so- 
preme power by means, bloodless indeed, but 
scarcely less violent than the revolution which 
had overturned Charles X. 

The revolution of 1830 elevated the middle 
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dass to the dircciioo of afiairs. and tb« Rerorm 
Bill in Eogland vested therameclaM 
in effect viih soprema power in the 
BritisK em pi re . Vast coosequeoces 
followed this alUimportaut change 
is both countries. For the first 
txae io the history of mankind, the ezperimeot 
vas made of vesting the electoral franchise, oof 
m a varied and Ucnited class as in old Eogiand, or 
IB the whole eitizeoa, as in revolutionary France 
or America, but in persons possessed unly of a 
eertaio mooey qualification. The franchise was 
■St materially changed in France ; hat the gen- 
eral arming of the national guard, and the revo- 
hiinnary origin of the new government, effectu- 
ally secored atteotion to the wishes of the burgher 
srittocra4sy . In England they were at onoe Test- 
sd with the oonmand of the state, for the Honse 
sf Comnaoos was returned by a miilion of elec- 
tors, who 'voted for 658 members, of whom two- 
thirds were the representatives of boroughs, and 
two-thirds of their constituents shopkeepers, or 
persons wiiom they inflnenoed. Thence conse- 
^ences of incalculable importance, in both coun- 
tries, and efleets which have left indelible traces 
ia the fatare history of mankind. 
The fint efiect of this identity of feeling and 
8. interest, in the class then for the first 

FUitkai am- time intrusted with the practical di- 
rection of affairs io both countries, 
was a obse political alliance be- 
tween their govemmeats, and an 
entire change in the foreign policy 
of Great Britain. To the vehement 
hostility and ceaseless rivalry of four centuries 
saooeeded an alliance sincere and cordial at the 
tisie, thoogh, like other intimacies founded on 
identity of passion, not of interest, it might be 
^bted whether it would survive the emotions 
which gave it birth. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the effects of this alliance were novel, and 
ia the highest degree important. When the 
hvds of the earth and the sea united, no power 
in Eorope ventured to confront them ; the peace 
of Earope was preserved by their union. The 
Czar, in full march toward Paris, was arrested 
on the Yistiila ; be found ample employment for 
his arms in resisting the efforts of the Poles to 
restore their much-loved nationality. Austria 
sad Prussia were too much ocou])ied with the 
sorveillanoe of the discontented in their own 
dominions to think of renewing the crusade of 
1813 ; nor did they venture to do so when the 
forces of England were united to these of France. 
The oonseqaeooe was that the march of revclu- 
tioo was unresisted in Western Europe, and an 
entire change was effected ia the institutions 
and dynasties on the throne in its principal con- 
tinental states. The Orleans family continued 
firmly, and to all appearance permanently, seated 
oa the throne of France ; Belgium was revoln- 
tionixed, torn from the monarchy of the Neth- 
erlands, and the Coboarg family seated on its 
throne; the monarchies of Spain and Portugal 
were overturned, and a revolutionary dynasty of 
queens placed oo their thrones, in direct violation 
of the Treatv of Utrecht ; while in the east of 
Europe the fast remnants of Polish nationality 
were extinguished on the banks of the Vistula. 
Durable interests were overlooked, ancient al- 
liances brtiken, long-established rivalries foivot- 
tes, in the fleeting passions of the moment. Con- 



foderacies the mo»t opposite to the lastinsr poKey 
of the very nations wlio contracted them were 
not only formed, but acted upon. Europe beheld 
with asionishment the arms of Pruuta united 
with those of Russia to destroy the barrier of the 
Continent against the Muscovite power on the 
Sarmatian plains ; the Leopards of England joined 
to the tricolor stifbdard to wrest Antwerp from 
Holland, and secure the throne 9f the Nether- 
lands to a son-in-law of France ; and the scarlet 
uniforms blended with the ensigns of reveloiioa 
to beat down the liberties of the Basque prov- 
inoes, and prepare the heiress of Spain for the 
arms of a son of France, on the very theatre of 
Wellington's triumphs. 

Novel and extraordinary as were the results 
of the Revolution of 1830 upon the political rela^ 
tions of Europe, its effects upon the colonial em- 
pire of England, and, through it, upon the future 
destinies 01 the human species, wei-e still greater 
and more important. To the end of the world, 
the consequences of the change in the policy ot 
England will be felt in every quarter of the globe. 
Its first effect was to bring about the 
emancipation of the negroes in the gubete of the 
West Indies. Eight hundred thou- etaaofs opon 
sand slaves in the British colonies, ^^J^^^Si 
in that quarterofihe globe, received 5JJJ4 
the nerilouB gift of unconditional 
freedom. For the first time in the history of 
mankind, the experiment was made, of extending 
the institutions of Japhet to the sons of Ham . As 
a natural result of so vast and sudden a change, 
and of the conferring of the institutions of the 
Angk>-Saxons upon unlettered savages, the pro- 
prietors of those noble colonies were ruined, their 
affections alienated, and the authority of the 
mother country preserved only by the terror of 
arms. Canada shared in the moral earthquake 
which shook the globe j and that noble ofnhoot 
of the empire was alone preserved to Great Brit- 
ain by the courage of its soldiers, and the loyal^ 
of iu English and Highland citizens. Australia 
rapidly sdvanced in wealth, industry, and popu- 
lation during these event(bl years ; every com- 
mercial crisis which paralyzed industry, every 
social struggle which excited hope, every suc- 
cessful innovation which diminshedseourity, add- 
ed to the stream of hardy and enterprising emi- 
grants who crowded to its shores. New Zealand 
was added to the already colossal eminre of En- 

Sland in Oceania ; and it was already apparent 
lat the foundations were laid in a fifth hemi- 
sphere of another nation destined to rival, perhaps 
eclipse, Europe itself in the career of human im- 
provement. For the first time in the history of 
mankind, the course of advancement ceased to 
be from East to West ; but it was not destined 
to be arrested by the Rocky Mountains ; — the 
mighty day of four thousand years was drawing 
to Its close J but before iu light was extingutsheid 
in the West^ civilization had returned to the land 
of its birth ; and ere its orb had set in the waves 
of the Pacific, the sun of knowledge was illumin- 
ating the isles of the Eastern Sea. 

Great and important as were these results of 
the social convuliions of France and |^ 

Eofffauid in the first instance, they sitttgiestar 
sank into insignifloanoe compared rosnlui of tiw 
to those which followed the change SlT^t?B|. 
in the commercial policy, and the ^^j|[ 
iooreased stringency of theaionstary 
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laws of Great Britain. The effect of these all- 
important measures, from which so much was 
expected, and so little, save suffering, received, 
was to augment to an extraordinary and unparal- 
leled degree the outward tendency of the British 
people. The agricultural population, especially 
m Ireland, were violently torn up from the land 
of their birth by woeful suffering *, a famine of 
the thirteenth appeared amid the population of 
the nineteenth centu^ry ; and to this terrible, but 
transient, source of suffering, was superadded 
the lasting discouragement arising from the vir- 
tual closing of the market of England to their 
produce, by the inundation of grain from foreign 
states. When the barriers raised by human reg- 
ulations were thrown down, the eternal laws of 
nature appeared in full operation; the old and 
rich state can always undersell the young and 
poor one in manufactures, and is always under- 
sold by it in agricultural produce. The fate of 
old Rome apparently was reserved for Great 
Britain; the harvests of Poland, the Ukraine, and 
America, began to prostrate agriculture in the 
British Isles as effectually as those of Sicily, 
Libya, and Egypt had done that of the old Pat- 
rimony of the Lecions ; and after the lapse of 
eighteen hundrea years, the same effects ap- 
peared. The great cities flourished, but the 
country decayed ; the exportation of human be- 
ings, and the importation of human food, kept up 
a gainful traffic m the seaport towns ; but it was 
every day more and more gliding into the hands 
of the foreigners: and while exports and imports 
were constantly taoreasing, the mainstay of na- 
tional strength, the cultivation of the soil was 
rapidly declmiag. The effects upon the strength, 
resources, and population of the empire, and the 
growth of its colonial possessions were equally, 
important. Europe, before the middle of the 
century, beheld vrith astonishment Great Britain, 
which, at the end of the war, had been self-sup- 
porting, importing tea millions of quarters of 
grain, oieing a full fifth of the national subsistence, 
and a constant stream of three hundred thousand 
emiprrants annually leaving its shores. Its in- 
habitants, which for four centuries had been con- 
stantly increasing, declined a million in the five 
years from 1846 to 1850 in the two islands, and 
two million in Ireland, taken separately ; three 
millions of quarters of wheat ceased to be raised 
in the British Islands: — but the foundation of a 
Tast empire were laid in the Transatlantic and 
Australian wilds; and the annual addition of 
three hundred thousand souls to the European 
population of the New World, by immigration 
alone, had come almost to double the already 
marvelous rapidity of American increase. 
While this vast transferrence of the Anglo- 
.. Saxon and Celtic population to the 

Vast exten- embryo states of America and Aus- 
slon of the tralia was going forward, the United 
United States of America were rapidly in- 

creasing in numbers and in extent 
of territory. The usual and fearful 
ambition of republican states there appeared in 
more than its usual proportions. During ten 
years, from 1840 to 1850, the inhabitants of the 
United States increased six millions : they had 

Srown from eighteen to twenty-four millions, 
ut the increase of its territory was still more 
extraordinary : it had been extended, during the 
same period, from simiewhait above 2,000,000 to 
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3,300,000 square miles. A territory nine times 
the size of old France was added to the devour- 
ing Republic in ten years. The conquests of 
Rome m ancient, of the English in India in 
modern times, afford no parallel instance of rapid 
and unbroken increase. Every thing indicates 
that a vast migration of the human species is 
going forward, and the fam^ily of Japhet in the 
course of being transferred from its native to its 
destined seats. To this prodigious movement 
it is hard to say whether the disappointed energy 
of democratic visfor in Europe, or the insatiable 
spirit of Republloan ambition in America, has 
most contributed ; for the first overcame all the 
attachments of home, and all the endearments 
of -kindred in a large — and that the most ener- 
getic — ^portion of the people in the Old World ; 
while the latter has prepared for their reception 
ample seats — in which a kindred tongue and 
institutions prevail — in the New. 

While this vast and unexampled exodus of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, across a wider .o 

ocean than the Red Sea, and to a' yast increase 
greater promised land than that of ofRnsaiadnr* 
Canaan, was going forward, a cor- ^^V^ "•""" 
responding, and, in some respects, ^ 
still more marvelous increase of the Sclavonic 
race in the Muscovite dominions took place. 
The immense dominions and formidable power 
of the Czar, which had received so vast an 
addition from the supcessful termination of the 
contest with Napoleon, was scarcely less aug- 
mented by the events of the long peace which 
followed. The inhuman cruelty with which the 
Turks prosecuted the war with the Greeks, 
awakened the sympathies of the Christian world; 
governments were impelled by their subjects 
into a crusade against the Crescent; and the 
battle of Navarino, which, for the first time in 
history, beheld the flags of England, France, 
and Russia side by side, at once ruined the 
Ottoman navy, and reft the most important prov- 
inces of Greece from the dominions of Turkey. 
The inconceivable infatuation of the Turks, and 
their characteristic ignorance of the strength of 
the enemy whom they provoked, impelled them 
soon after into a war with Russia ; and then the 
immeasurable superiority which the Cross had 
now acquired over the Crescent at once appeared. 
Varna, the scene of the bloody defeat of the 
French chivalry by the Janizaries of Bajazet, 
yielded to the scientific approaches of the Rus- 
sians; the bastions of Erivan to the firm assault 
of Paskewitch ; the barrier, hitherto insurmount- 
able, of the Balkan, was passed by Diebitch; 
Adrlanople fell; and the anxious intervention 
of the other European powers alone prevented 
the entire subjugation of Turkey, and the entry 
of the Muscovite battalions through the breach 
made by the cannon of Mahomet in the walls 
of Constantinople. 

Great as were these results to the growth of 
Russia of the forced and long-con- 
tinued pacification of Western Eu- cbniiniied in- 
rope, still more important were crease ofRua- 
those which followed its intestine "ia <^^Mn tbe 
convulsions. Every throe of the JnSo^ 
revolutionary earthquake in France i848. 
has tended to her ultimate advant- 
age, and been attended by a great accession 
of territory or augmentation of influence. The 
Revolution of 1789, in its ultimate effects, brought 
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Ike Cauacks to Paris ; ihmt of 1830 extisffUMhed 
tke last remains of Polish natiooality, and estab- 
tiahfid the Museovites ia a lasting way on the 
bsnks of the Vistala. The reroit of Ibrahim 
Pacha, and the Tictory of Koniah, which broaght 
ihe Ottoman empire to the rerge of destruction, 
idvaneed the Rassian battalions to the shores 
of Scutari — and thos averted the subjugation of 
the Porte by a rebellions vassal, only by surren- 
dering the keys of the Dardanelles to the Csar, 
sod ooaTerting the Black Sea into a Rassian 
bke. Greater still were the results of the 
French ReTolution of 1848. to the moral influ- 
caee^ and, through it, to the real power of Rus- 
•a. Germany, torn by revolutionary oassioos, 
was soon brought into the most deploraole state 
of aaarohy; Austria, distracted at once by a 
Bohemian, Italiaa, and Hungarian revolt, was 
withia a hair-breadth of destruction; and the 
presence of 150,000 Russians on the Hungarian 
piaias alone determined the Magyar contest in 
nvor of Austria. Inunense was the addition 
which this decisive move made to the influence 
of Russia ; no charge of the Old Guard of Na- 
poleon at the close of the day was ever more 
triumphant. Russia now bouts of 66,000,000 
of men within her dominions; her territories 
embrace an eighth of the habitable globe ; and 
her influence is paramount from the wall of 
China to the banks of the Rhine. 
Great as the acquisitions of the Muscovite 
14. power have been during the last 

thirty years, they have almost been 
rivaled bv those of the British in 
India. The latter have fairly oat- 
brigin in stripped every thing in this a^e of 
'^'^ wonders ; a parallel will in vam be 
anght for diem in the whole annals of the world. 
They do not resemble the conquests of the 
Romans in ancient, or of the Russians in 
modem times ; they were not the result of the 
hist of conquest steadily and perseverin^ly ap- 
plied to general subjugation, or the passions of 
democmey finding their aatural vent in foreign 
oonqoest. As little were they the offspring of 
a rdwment and tnrbulent spirit, similar to that 
vhieh carried the French eagles to Vienna and 
the Kremlin. The disposition of the An^lo- 
Saxons, practical, gain-seeking, and shunning 
wars as an interruption of their profits, was a 
perpetual check to any such disposition — their 
immeosa distance from the scene of action on 
tbe plains of Hindostan, an effectnal bar to its 
iodnlgence. India was not governed by a race 
of warlike sovereigns eager lor conquest, covet- 
ous of glory ; but oy a company of pacific mer- 
chants, intent only on the augmentation of their 
profits and the diminution of their expense. 
Their great cause of complaint against the Gov- 
ernors-General, to whom was successively in- 
trusted the direction of their vast dominions, has 
been that they were too prone to defensive pre- 
parations; that they did not sufficiently study 
the increase of these profits, or the saving of that 
expenditure. War was constantly forced upon 
them as a measure of necessity ; repeated coali- 
tions of the native sovereigns compelled them 
to draw the sword to prevent their expulsion 
firom the peninsula. Conquest was the con- 
dition o[ existence. 

Yet such was the vigor of the Anglo-Saxon 
laee, and the energy with which the succes- 



sive contests were maintained by the diminative 
force at the disposal of the Com- 15, 
pany, that marvelous beyond all ex- Their gnat 
ample were the victories which they frequency and 

Suoed, and the conquests which ^'*'''* 
ey achieved. The long period of European 
peace which followed the battle of Waterloo, 
was any thing but one of repose in India. It 
beheld successively the final war with, and sub- 
jugation of, the Mahrattas by the genius of Lord 
Hastings, the overthrow of the Pindaree horse- 
men, 3ke difficult subjugation of the Ghoorka 
mountaineers; the storming of Bhurtpore, the 
taming of ''the giant strength of Ava;^' the 
conquest of Cabul, and fearful horrors of the 
Coord Cabul retreat ; the subsequent gallant 
recoverv of its capital ; the conquest of Scinde 
and reduction of Gwalior ; the wars with the 
Sikhs, the desperate passage of arms at Feroze- 
shah, and final triumphs of Sobraon and Guojerat. 
Nor was it in the peninsula of Hindostan alone 
that the strength of the British, at length fairly 
aroused, was exerted ; the vast empire of China 
was wrestled with at the very moment when the 
strength of the East was engaged in the 
Afighanistan expedition ; and the world, which 
was anxiously expecting the fall of the much- 
envied British empire in India, beheld with 
astonishment, in the same Delhi Gazette, the 
announcement of the second capture of Cabul 
in the heart of Asia, and the dictating of a glo- 
rious peace to the Chinese under the walls of 
Nankin. 

While successes so great and bewildering 
were attending the arms of civil i- 10. 

zation in the remote parts of the Revolution at 
earth, a great and most disastrous ^^^ *** ^vrit, 
convulsion was preparing in its heart. Paris, as 
in every a^e, was the centre of impulsion to the 
whole civilized world. Louis Philippe had a 
verr difficult game to play, and he long played it 
with success ; but no human ability could, with 
the disposition of the people, permanently main- 
tain the government of the country. He aimed 
at being the Napoleon of peace ; and his great 
predecessor knew better than any one, and has 
said oftener, that he himself would have failed 
in the attempt. He owed his elevation to revo- 
lution ; and he had the difficult, if not impossible, 
task to perform, vfithout foreign tear, of coerc- 
ing its passions. Hardly was he seated on the 
throne, when he felt the necessity in deeds, if 
not in words, of disclaiming his origin. His 
whole rei^n was a continued painful and perilous 
conflict with the power which had created him, 
and at length he sank in the struggle. He had 
not the means of maintaining the conflict. A 
successful usurper, he could not appeal to tradi- 
tionary influences ; a revolutionary monarch, he 
was compelled to coerce the passions of revolu- 
tion ; a military chief, he was obliged to restrain 
the passions of the soldiers. They demanded 
war, and he was constrained to preserve peace ; 
they sighed for plunder, and he could only meet 
them with economy ; they panted for glory, and 
his policy retained them in obscurity. 

Political influence — in other words, corruption 
— ^was the only means left of car- 
rying on the goremment, and that o^ngJU'^jK. 
state engine was worked with great f^ of Louis 
industry, and for a time with great Fbillppe. 
success. But alth6ugh gratification 
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to the selfish passions most always, in the long 
mo, be the main foandation of government, men 
are not entirely, and for ever, governed by their 
influence. "U'est rimafrination," said Napo- 
leon, *'que domine le monde." All nations, and 
most of all the French, occasionally require ali- 
ment to the passions ; and no dynasty will long 
maintain its sway over theni, which does not 
frequently gratify their ruling dispositions. Na- 
poleon was so popular because he at once con- 
sulted their interests and gratified their passions : 
Louis Philippe the reverse, because be attended 
only to their interests. Great as was his influ- 
ence, unbounded his patronage, immense his re- 
venue, it yet fell short of the wants of his needv 
supporters ; he experienced ere long the truth 
of the well-known saying, that every office 
given away made one ungrateful and three dis- 
contented. The immediate cause of his fall, in 
February, 1848, was the pusillanimity of his 
family, who declined to head his troops, and 
the weakness of his counselors, who counseled 
submission in presence of danger ; but its re- 
mote causes were of much older date and widftr 
extent. Government, to be lasting, must be 
founded either on traditionary influences, the 

Satification of new interests and jiassions, or 
e force of arms ; and that one which has not 
the first will do well to rest, as soon as possible, 
on the two last. 

Disastrous beyond all precedent, or what 
, .g even could have been conceived, 

Calamitous ^^^^ ^^^ effects of this new revo- 
oflbets of the lution in Paris on the whole Conti- 
RovolQ^n of nent j and a very long period must 
i^inEu- elapse before they are obviated. 
The spectacle of a government es- 
teemed one of the strongest in Europe, and a 
dynasty which promised to be of lastnig dura- 
tion, overturned almost without resistance by an 
urban tumult, roused the revolutionary party 
every where to a perfect pitch of frenzy. A 
universal liberation from government, and re- 
straint of any kind, was expected, and for a 
time attained, by the people in the principal 
Continental states, when a republic was again 
proclaimed in France; and the people, strong 
m their newly-acquired rights of universal suf- 
frage, were seen electing a National Assembly, 
to whom the destinies oithe country were to be 
intrusted. The effect was instantaneous and 
universal ; the shock of the moral earthquake 
was felt in every part of Europe. Italy was 
immediately in a blaze ; Piedmont joined the 
revolutionary crusade ; and the Austrian forces, 
expelled from Milan, were glad to seek an asy- 
lum behind the Mincio. Venice threw off" the 
German yoke, and proclaimed again the inde- 
Dendence of St. Mark ; the Pope was driven 
from Rome j the Bourbons in Naples were 
saved from destruction only by the fidelity of 
their Swiss Guards; — Sicily was severed from 
their dominion ; and all Italy, from the extremity 
of Calabria to the foot of the Alps, was array- 
ing its forces against constituted authority, and 
in opposition to the sway of the Tramontane go- 
vernments. The ardent and enthusiastic were 
every where in transports, and predicted the 
renurreotion of a great and united Roman re- 
public from the courage of modern patriotism ; 
the learned and experienced anticipated nothing 
but ruin to the cause of freedom from the trans- 



ports of a people incapable of exercising its 
powers, and unable to defend its rights. 

Still more serious and formidable were the 
convulsions in Germany ; for there .g 

were men inspired with the Teu- Kxtreme vlo- 
tonic love of freedom, and wielding lonoa of tbe 
the arms which so long had been g«^o»ttiton la 
victorious in the fields of European *'™*°y* 
fame. So violent were the shocks of tbe revo- 
Intionar;^ earthquake in the Fatherland, that the 
entire disruption of society and ruin of the na- 
tional independence seemed to be threatened by 
its eflfects. Government was overturned after a 
violent contest in Berlin. It fell almost without 
a struggle, from the pusillanimity of its mem- 
bers, in Vienna. The Prussians, -especially in 
tbe great towns, entered, with the characteris- 
tic ardor of their disposition, into the career of 
revolution : universal suffrage was every where 
proclaimea — national guards established. The 
lesser states on the Rhine all Ibllowed tbe ex- 
ample of Berlin ; and an assembly of delegates, 
from every part of the Fatherland, at Frankfort, 
seemed to realize for a brief period the dream 
of German unity and independence. But while 
the enthusiasts on the Rhine were speculating 
on the independence of their country, the en- 
thusiasts in VienAa and Hungary were taking 
the most effectual steps to destroy it. A fright- 
ful civil war ensued in all the Austrian prov- 
inces, and soon acquired such strength as threat- 
ened to tear in pieces the whole of its vast do- 
minions. No sooner was the central authority in 
Vienna overturned, than rebellion broke out in 
all the provinces. The Sclavonians revolted in 
Bohemia, the Lombards in Italy, the Magyars 
in Hungary; the close vicinity of a powerful 
Russian force alone restrained the Poles in Gal* 
licia. Worse, even, because more widely felt 
than the passions of democracy, the animosi- 
ties of Race burst forth with fearful violence in 
Eastern Europe. The standard of Gorgei in 
Hungary — whom the Aastrians, distracted by 
civil war in all their provinces, were unable to 
subdue — soon attracted a large part of the in- 
dignant Poles, and nearly the whole of the war- 
like Magyars, to the field of battle on the banks 
of the Danube. Not a hope seemed to remain 
for the great and distracted Austrian empire. 
Chaos had returned ; society seemed resolved 
into Us original elements ; and the chief bulwark 
of Europe against Muscovite domination ap- 
peared on the point of being broken up into 
several separate states, actuated by the most 
violent hatred at each other, and alike incapable, 
singly or together, of making head gainst the 
vast and centralized power x)? Russia. 

The first successful stand against the deluge 
of Revolution was made in Great. 90. 
Britain ; and there it was withstood, SaooesaAU 
not by the bayonets of the soldiers, JJjReJSn^ 
but by the batons of the citizens, tlonary spirit 
The 10th of April was the Waterloo in Sngiaad 
of Chartist rebellion in England ;— ■»* *""»«»• 
a memorable proof that the institutions of a free 
people, suited to their wants, and in harmony 
with their dispositions, can, in such felicitous 
circumstances, oppose m more sucoessful hairier 
to social dangers than the most powerful mili- 
tary force at the command of a aespotio chief. 
Rebellion, as usual when England is in dis- 
tress, broke out in Ireland; bat it ttrmiMfiMJ 
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m ridieilJe, and revealed at once the ingratitude 
tad impotence of the Celtic race in the Emerald 
Isle. Bat a far more serioas and bloody con- 
flict awaited the caase of order in the streets of 
Paris; and society there narrowly escaped the 
Tcsiorauon of the Reign of Terror and the gov- 
erameot of Robespierre. As usual io civil coo- 
▼ubioDs, the leaders of the first successful revolt 
soon became insupportable to their infuriated 
IbUowers : a second 10th August followed, and 
that moch more quickly than on the first occa- 
sion; — ^bac it was met by very different oppo- 
■eots. Cavaignao and the army were not so 
easily beat down as Louis, deserted by all the 
world bat his faithful Swiss Guards. The con- 
test was loDg and bloody, and, for a time, it 
seemed more than doubtful to which side victory 
vouki incline ; but at length the cause of order 
prevailed. The authority of the Assembly, how- 
ever, was not established till above a hundred 
larriesules had been carried at the point of the 
bayonet, scTeral thousands of the insurgents 
slun, and eleven thousand sentenced to trans- 
portation by the courts-martial of the victorious 
soldiers. 

Less violent in the outset, but more disastrous 
SI, far in the end, were the means by 

BffsftH iiiiMi which Austria was brought through 
^"^^ yy the throes of her revolutionary con- 
JJJ*"^ vulsion. It was the army, and the 

army alone, which in the last extrem- 
ity saved the state; but, unhappily, it was not 
toe national army alone which achieved the 
deliverance. So violent were the passions by 
which the country was torn, so great the power 
of the rlTal races and nations which contended 
for its mastery, that the unaided 'strength of the 
monarchy was unequal to the task of subduing 
them. In Prague, mdeed, the firmness of Win- 
dischgratz extinguished the revolt; in Italy the 
consummate talents of Radetsky restored victory 
to ibe Imperial standards, and drove the Pied- 
moDtese to a disgraceful peace; and, in the 
betrt of the monarchy, Vienna, after a fierce 
strangle was regained by the united arms of the 
JBohemians and Croatians. But in Hungary the 
Magyars were not so easily overcome. Such 
was the valor of that warlike race, and such the 
military talents of their chiefs, that^ although 
not nnmbering more than a third of the popula- 
tion of Hungary, and an eighth of that of the 
whole monarchy, it was found impracticable to 
subdue tbem without external aid. The Rus- 
sians, as a matter of necessity, were called in to 
prevent the second capture of Vienna; a hundred 
and fifty thousand Muscovites ere long appeared 
on the Hungarian plains ; — numbers triumphed 
over valor, and Austria was si&ved by the sacrifice 
of its independence. Incalculable have been the 
consequences of this great and decisive move- 
ment on the part of Uie Czar. Not less than 
the capture of Paris, it has fascinated and sub- 
dued the minds of men. It has rendered him 
the undisputed master of the east of Europe, 
and led to a secret alliance, offensive and defens- 
ive, which at the convenient season will open to 
the Russians the road to Constantinople. 

At length the moment of reaction arrived in 
Fraikce itself; and the country, whose vehe- 
ment convulsions had overturned the institu- 
tions of so many other states, was itself doomed 
to ondergo the stem but just law of retribution. 



The undisguised designs of the Socialists agaiDit 
property of every kind, the frequent ss. 

revolts, the notorious imbecility and Kastoratlonof 
trifling of the National Assembly, J2i2l7in 
had Ko discredited republican insti- France by 
tutions, that the nation was fully LoolsNapo- 
prepared for a change of any kind ^^'*' 
from democratic to monarchical institutions. 
Louis Napoleon had the advantage of a great 
name^ and of historical associations, which raised 
him by a large majority to the Presidency ; and 
of able counselors, who steered him through its 
difficulties; — but the decisive success of the 
coup d'iiat of December 2, was mainly owing 
to the universal contempt into which the re- 
publican rulers had fallen, and the general 
terror which the designs of the Socialists had 
excited. The nation would, though perhaps 
not so willingly, have ranged itself under the 
banners of any military chief who promised 
to shelter them from the evident dangers with 
which society was menaced ; and the vigor and 
fidelity of the army insured its success. The 
restoration of military despotism in France in 
1851, after the brief and fearful reign of ** liberty, 
equality, and •fraternity" in that ever changing 
country, adds another to the numerous proofi 
which history affords, that successful revolution, 
by whoipsoever effected, and under all imagina* 
ble diversity of nation, race, and circumstances, 
can end only in the empire of the sword. 

But although the dangers of revolutionary 
convulsion have been adjourned, at 33. 

least, if not entirely removed, by Great in- 
tbe general triumph of military JSUdmSv 
power on the Continent, and its ^y^jg^ Sec^ 
entire re-establishment in France, fecu of the 
other dangers, of an equally form- J^J?*'***®" ^ 
idable, and perhaps still more press- * 
ing kind, nave arisen from its very success. 
Since the battle of Waterloo, all the contests in 
Europe have been internal only. There have 
been many desperate and bloody struggles, but 
they have not been those of nation with nation, 
but of class with class, or race with race. No 
foreign wars have desolated Europe; and the 
whole efforts of government in every country 
have been directed to moderating the warlike 
propensities of their subjects, and preventing the 
fierce animosities of nationality and race from in- 
volving the world in general conflagration. So 
decisively was this the characteristic of the 
period, and so great was the difficulty in moderat- 
ing the warlike dispositions of their subjects, that 
it seemed that the sentiment of the poet should 
be reversed, and it might with truth be said — 

' *' War is a game, which, were tkar rtdert wise, 
T%e people should not play at.** 

But this has been materially changed by the 
consequences of the great European revolution 
of 1848; and it may now be doubted whether 
the greatest dangers which threaten society are 
not those of foreign subjugation and the loss of 
national independence. By the natural effects 
of the general convulsions of 1848, the armies 
of the Continental states have been prodigiously 
augmented; and such are the dangers of their 
respective positions, from this turbulent disposi- 
tion of their own subjects, that they can not be 
materially reduced. In France there are 385,- 
000 men in arms ; in Austria as many ; in Prus- 
sia, 200,000; in Russia, 600,000. Fifteen ban- 
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dred tbonsand regular soldiers are arrayed on 
the Continent rewdy for mutual slaughter, and 
awaiting only n., signal from their respective 
cabinets to direct their united hostility a^rainst 
any country which may have provoked their re- 
sentment. Such have been the results of the 
French Revolution of 1848, and the rise of 
" liberty, equality, and fraternity*' in the centre 
of European civilization. 
Disastrous beyond All precedent have been the 
effects of this revolutionary convul- 

Diflastrottflef- ***'°» ^™™ which so much was ex- 
fects of this peoted by the ardent and enthusiast- 
Revolution on ic in every country, upon the cause 

2ILh^?" ^ of freedom throughout the world, 
freedom. xt *. t i_ .1 • r 

Not only has the reign of repre- 
sentative institutions, and the sway of constitu- 
tional ideas been arrested on the Continent, but 
the absolute government of the sword has beeA 
established in its principal monarchies.' Austria 
has openly repudiated all the liberal institutions 
forced upon her durinfir the first throes of the 
C(Mivulsion, and avowedly based the government 
upon the army, and the army alone. Prussia is 
more covertly, but not less assiduously, following 
out the same system*, — and in France, the real 
Council of State, servile Senate, and mock As- 
sembly of Deputies of Napoleon, have been re- 
established ; the National Guard generally dis- 
solved; and the centralized despotism of Louis 
Napoleon promises to rival in efficiency and 
general support the centralized despotism of 
Augustus in ancient days. Parties have become 
so exasperated at each other, that no accommo- 
dation or qompromise is longer possible ; injuries 
that never can be forgiven have been mutually 
inflicted ; the despotism of the Praetorians, and 
a Jacquerie of the Red Republicans, are the 
only alternatives left to continental Europe ; and 
the fair form of real freedom, which crows and 
flourishes in peace, but melts away before the 
flrst breath of war, has disappeared from the 
earth. Such is the invariable and inevitable re- 
salt of unchaining the passions of the people, 
and of a successful revolt on their part agamst 
the government of knowledge and property. 
Still more pressing, and to ourselves formid- 
25, able, are the dangers which now 

Dangers of threaten this country, from the con- 
Great Britain sequences of that revolt against 
in particular, established institutions, from which 
the reign of universal peace was anticipated 
four years ago. Our position has been rendered 
insecure by the very elTecls of our former tri- 
umphs; we are threatened with perils, not so 
much from our enemies as from ourselves ; it is 
our weakness which is their strength; and we 
owe our present critical position infinitely more 
to our own blindness than to their foresight. 
Insensibility to future and contingent dangers 
has in every age been the characteristic of the 
English people, and is the real cause why the 
long wars, in which we have been engaged for 
the last century and a' half, have been deeply 
checkered in the outset with disaster; and to 
this is to be ascribed three-fourths of the debt 
which now oppresses the energies and cramps 
the exertions of our people. But several causes, 
springing from the very magnitude of our former 
triumphs, have rendered these dispositions in an 
especial manner powerful during the last thirty 
years ; and it is tne consequence of their united 



influence which now renders the coDdition of 
this country so precarious. 

The Contraction of the Currency introduced 
in 1819, and rendered still more 
stringent by the acts of 1844 and cauaefwhicli 
1845, has changed the value of have rendered 
money fifty per cent.; coupled with the condlti')ii 
Free Trade in all the branches of jJi^JJ"^^! 
industry, it has doubled it. Ih other rioua?* P"*^' 
words, it has doubled the weight of 
taxes, debts, and encumbrances of every de- 
scription, and at the same time halved the re* 
sources of those who are to pay them. Fifty 
millions a year 'raised for the public revenue, 
are as great a burden now as a hundred millions 
a year were during the war ; the nation, at the 
close of thirty-five years of unbroken peace, is 
in reality more heavily taxed than it was at the 
end of twenty years of uninterrupted hostility. 
The necessary consequence of this has been, 
that it has become impossible to maintain the 
national armaments on a scale at all proportion- 
ate to the national extensioh and necessities; 
and it has been exposed, on the first rupture, to 
the most, serious dangers from the attacks of 
artless and contemptible enemies. Our Indian 
empire, numbering a hundred millions of men 
among its subjects, has been brought to the 
verge of ruin by the assault of the Sikhs, who 
had only six millions to feed their armies; and 
the military strength of Great Britain has been 
strained to the uttermost to withstand the hostil- 
ity at the Cape of Good Hope of the Caflreps, who 
never could bring six thousand men into the 
field. In proportion to the extension of our 
colonial empire, and the necessity of increased 
forces to defend it, our'armaments have been 
reduced both by sea and land. Every gleam of 
colonial peace has been invariably followed by 
profuse demands at home for a reduction of the 
establishments and a diminution of the national 
expenses, until they have been brought down to 
so low a point that the nation, which, during the 
w^ar, had a million of men in arms, two hundred 
and forty ships of the line bearing the royal flag, 
and a hundred in commission, could not now 
muster twenty thousand men and ten ships of 
the line to guard Great Britain from invasion, 
London from capture, and the British empire 
from destruction. 

Still more serious, because more irremediable 
in its origin, and disastrous in its _ 

effects, has been the change which Extraordina- 
has come over the public mind in ry change in 
the most powerful and influential 'he national 
part of the nation. This has mainly ^1^ *"* 
arisen from the very magnitude of 
our former triumphs, and the long-continued 
peace to which it has given rise. The nation 
had gained such extraordinary successes during 
the war, and. vanquished so formidable an oppo- 
nent that it had come to regard itself, not with- 
out a show of reason, as invincible ; hostilities had 
been so long intermitted that the younger and 
more active, and therefore influential, part of the 
people, had generally embraced the idea that 
they would never be renewed. Here, as else- 
where, the wish became the father to the thought; 
the immediate interests of men determined their 
opinions and regulated their conduct. The pa- 
cific interests of the empire had increased so 
immensely during the long peace; so many 
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fivtanes ftad fwtablkhmente had beeome depend- 
ent oa its eoiiciiiiiaiice ; expc»ta, importSi end 
Burafaotorea, had been so enormously aug^ment- 
ed by the growth of our colonial empire, and 
tin preservation of peace with the rest oif the 
world, that ail persons iateifsted in those branch- 
es of indastiy torned with a shudder from the 
Tery thought of its interruption. To this class 
the Reform Bill, by givioff a majority in the 
House of Cominons, hwd yielded the government 
of the State. To the astonishment of every 
ihioking or well-informed man in the world, the 
doctriDa was opealy promulgated, to admiring 
tad assenting suidieaoes in Manchester and Glas- 
gow, by the moot popular orators of the day, 
i^ the era of war had passed away ; that it 
was to be classed hereafter with the age of the 
maramoch and mastodon; and that, in oontem- 
piatioa of the speedy arrival of the much-desired 
JtfiUeBniam, our wisdom would be to disband 
oar troops^ sell our ships of the line, and trust 
to peeifie interests in luture to adjust or avert 
the difierences of nations. A conuderable part 
of the members for the boroughs— three-fifths 
of the House of Commons— -openly embraced or 
in secret inclined to these doctrines; and how 
clearly soever the superior infonnatidn of our 
rulers might detect their fallacy, the influence 
of their adherents was paramount in the Legis- 
iamie, and Government was compelled, as the 
price of existence, in part at least, to yield to 
their sasgestions. 
The danger of acting upon suoh Utopian ideas 
^^ has been much augmented, in the 

case of this country, by the oom- 
mereial policy at the same time 
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^tiie Free parsued by the dominant class who 
*g" *^*' had come to entertain them. If it 
be true, as the wisest of men have 
iffinned in every age, and as universal ezperi- 
enee has proved, tlmt the true source of riches, 
as well as independenoe, is to be found in the 
ooltivatioa of the soil, and that a nation which 
has some to depend for a considerable part of 
its subsistence on foreign states has made the 
fint step to sobjugation, the real patriot will 
fad ample subject of regret and alarm in the 
pmseot condition of Great Britain. Not only 
ars ten millions of quarters of grain, being a full 
6ftb of the national consumption, now imported 
from abroad, but nearly half of this, immense 
importation is of wheat, the staple food of the 
people, of which a third comes fronv foreign 
parts. Not only is the price of this greats quan- 
tity of grain— certainly not less thsn fifteen 
onllioos sterling — lost to the nation, botoso large 
a portion of its lood has oome to be derived from 
ferogn nations, that the mere threat of closing 
their harbors may render it a matter of necessity 
for Great Britain to submit to any terms which 
they may choose to exact. Our colonies, once 
so loyal, and so great a support to the mother 
coontiy, have been so thoroughly alienated by 
the commercial policy of the last few years, 
which has deprived them of all the advantages 
which they enjoyed from their connection with 
it, that they have become a burden rather than 
a benefit. One-half of our diminutive army is 
absorbed in garrisoning their forts to guard 
against revolt. Lastly, the navy, once our pride 
sod glory, and the only certain safeguard cither 
against the dangera of foreign invasion or the 



blockade of our harbors and min of our com* 
merce, is fast melting away; for the reciprocity 
system established in 1823, and the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws in 1849, have given such en- 
couragement to foreign dipping in preference 
to our own, that in a few years, if the same 
system continue, more than half of our whole 
commerce will have passed into the hands of 
foreign states, which at any day may become 
hostile ones. 

To complete the perils'of Great Britain, arising 
out of the very magnitude of its ^ 

former triumphs ana extent of its Dangers aria- 
empire, while so dkany causes were lug from the 
conspiring to weaken its internal ^**^"ii^ 
strength, and disqualify it for with- gn po cy. 
standing the assault of a formidable enemy, 
others, perhaps more pressing, were alienatinff 
foreign nations,, breakmg up old alliances, and 
tending more and more to isolate England in the 
midst of European hostility. The triumph of 
the democratic principle, by the Revolution of 
1830 in France, was the cause jof this ; for it at 
once induced an entire change of government 
and foreign policy in England, and substituted 
new revolutionary for the old conservative alii, 
ances. Great Britain no longer appeared as the 
champion of order, but as the friend of rebellion ; 
revolutionary dynasties were, by her influence, 
joined with that of France, established in Bel- 
gium, Spain, and Portugal; and the policy of 
our Cabuet avowedly was to establish an alli- 
anoe of constitutional sovereigns in Western, 
which might counterbalance the coalition of 
despots in Eastern Europe. This system has 
been constantly pursued, and for long with 
ability and success^ by our Government. Strong 
in the support of France, whether under a 
'* throne surrounded by republican institutions,*' 
or those institutions themselves, England became 
indifferent to the jealousy of the other Continental 
powers ; and in the attempt to extend the spread 
of liberal institutions, or the sympathy openly 
expressed for foreign rebels, irritated beyond 
forgiveness the oabtnets of St. Petersburg, Vien- 
na, and Berlin. While the French allianoe con- 
tinued, these powers were constrained to devour 
their indignation in silence ; they did not venture, 
with the embers of revolt slumbering in their 
own dominions, to brave the oombined hostility 
of France and England. But all alliances form- 
ed on identity of feeling, not interest, are ephem- 
eral in their duration. A single day destroy- 
ed the whole fabric on which we rested lor 
our security. Revolutionary violence every day 
worked out its natural and unavoidable result in 
the principal Continental states. A military 
despotism was, after a sanguinary struggle, 
established in, Austria and Prussia; the 2d De- 
cember arrived in France, and that power in an 
instant was turned over to the ranks of our 
enemies. Our efibrts to revolutionize Europe 
have ended in the establishment of military des- 
potisms in all its principal states, supported by 
fifteen hundred thousand armed men ; our boast* 
ed alliance with France, in the placing of it in 
the very front rank of what may any day become 
the league of our enemies. 

When so many causes for serious apprehension 
exist, from the efieot of the changes which are 
now going on, or have been in operation for the 
last quarter of a century in European society, it 
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IB consolatory to thiok that there are some in- 
30 fluences of an opposite tendency, 

Cfold mines of and which tend obvioasly and inn- 
Caltrorniaand mediately to the increase ol' human 
Australia. happiness, or the elevation of the 
general mind. In the very front rank of this cate- 
gory we mast place the discovery of the gold 
mines of California and Australia, which promise, 
in their ultimate efiects, not only to obviate many 
of the greatest evils under which society has. 
long labored, but to bring about a new balance 
of power in every state, and relieve industry from 
the worst part of the load which has hitherto 
oppressed it. This subject is neither so gener- 
ally appreciated or understood as its paramount 
importance deserves ; but it is every aay forcing 
itself more and more on the attention of the 
thinking part of mankind, and, through them, it 
will ere long reaoh the vast and unthinking 
multitude. 

Whoever has studied with attention the struc- 

31. ture or tendencies of society, either 
TandcDcy to as thev are portrayed in the annals 
"»<*"• ^njjj: of ancient story, or exist in the com- 
tn th« later pl'c&ted relations of men around us, 
■tafas of so- must have become aware, that the 
eiety. greatest evils which in the later 
stages of national progress come to afflict man- 
kind, arose from the undue influence and para- 
mount importance of realized richet. T^at the 
rich in the later stages of national progress are 
constantly getting richer, and the poor poorer, is 
a common observation, which has oeen repeated 
in every age, from the days of Solon to those of 
Sir Robert Peel; and manv of the greatest 
changes which have occurred in the world — in 

Erticular, the fall of the Roman Empire — may 
distinctly traced to (he long-continued opera- 
tion of this pernicious tendency. The greatest 
benefactors of their species have always been 
regarded as those who devised and carried into 
execution some remedy for this great and grow- 
ing evil ; but none of them have proved lasting 
in their operation, and the frequent renewal of 
fresh enaetments sufficiently proves that those 
which had preceded them had proved nugatory. 
It is no wonder that it was so; for the evils 
complain^ of arose from the unavoidable result 
of a stationary currency, co-existing with a rapid 
increase in the numbers and transactions of 
mankind; and these were only ag|^ravated by 
every addition made to the energies and pro- 
ductive powers of aooiety. 
To perceive how this comes about, we have 

32. only to reflect, that money, whether 
Way in • in the form of gold, silver, or paper, 
r***b* ^ *' * commodity, and an article of 
Uj^^ugiu commerce; and that, like all similar 

articles, it varies in value and price 
with its plenty or cheapness in the market. As 
certainly and inevitably as a plentiful harvest 
renders grain cheap, and an abundant vintage 
wine low-priced, does an increased supply of the 
currency, whether in specie or paper, render 
money cheap, as compared with the price of 
other commodities. But as money is itself the 
standard by which the value of every thing else 
is measured, and in which its price is paid, this 
change in its price can not be seen in any change 
m itse//*, because it is the standard: it appears 
in the price of every thing else against which it 
is bartered. If a fixed measure is applied to the 



figure of a growing man, the change that takes 
place will appear, not in the dimensions of the 
measure, but the man. Thus an increase in the 
currency, when the numbers and transactions 
are stationary, or nearly so, is immediately fol* 
lowed by a rise in the money price of all other 
commocfities ; and a contraction of it is as quick- 
ly succeeded by a fall in the money price of all 
articles of commerce, and the money remunera- 
tion of every species of industry.. The first 
change is favorable to the producing cla.<ses, 
whether iu land or manufactures, and unfavora- 
ble to the holders of realised capital, or fixed 
annuities; the last augments the real wealth of 
the moneyed and wealthy classes, and proportion- 
ally 'depresses the dealers in commodities, and 
persons engaged in industrial occupations. Bat 
if an increase in the numbers and industry of 
man co-exists with a diminution in the circulat- 
ing medium by which their transactions are 
carried on, the most serious evils await society, 
and the whole relations, of its different classes to 
each other will be speedily changed ; and it is 
in that state of things that the saying proves 
true, that the rich are every day growing richer, 
and the poor poorer. 

The two greatest events which have occurred 
in the history of mankind have been _^ 

directly brought about by a sncces- inflaenee of 
sive contraction and expansion of oontraetioa 
the circulating medium of society. *P^*^'^ 
The fall of tke Roman Empire, ^^*i, 
SO long ascribed, in ignorance, to Rome, and oa 
slavery, heathenism, and moral cor- Europe Id the 
ruplion, was in reality brought «Jj«««>tl» «»- 
about by a decline in the gold and 
silver mines of Spain and G-reece, from which 
the precious metals for the circulation of the 
world were drawn, at the very time when the 
victories .of the legions, and the wisdom of the 
Antonines, had given peace and security, and, 
with it, an increase in numbers and riches to the 
Roman Empire. This growing ditproportum, 
which all the eflforts of man to obviate its efiisots 
only tended to aggravate, coupled with the sim- 
ultaneous importation of grain from Egypt and 
Libya at prices below what it could be raised 
at in the Italian fields, produced that constant 
decay of agriculture ana rural population, and 
increase in the weight of debts and taxes, to 
which all the contemporary annalists ascribe the 
ruin of the Empire. And as if Providence had 
intended to reveal in the clearest manner the 
influence of this mighty agent on human affairs, 
the resurrection of mankind from the ruin which 
these causes had produced was owing to the 
directly opposite set of agencies being put in 
operation. Columbus, led the way in the career 
of renovation; when he spread his sails across 
the Atlantic, he bore mankind and its fortunes 
in his bark. The mines of Mexico and Pern 
were opened to European enterprise : the real 
riches of those regions were augmented by fab- 
ulous invention ; and the fancied El Dorado of 
the New World attracted the enterprising and 
ambitious from every country to its shores. 
Vast numbers of the European, as well as the 
Indian race, perished in the perilous attempt, 
but the ends of Nature were accomplished. 
The annual supply of the precious metals for 
the use of the globe was tripled ; before a cen- 
tury had expired, the prices of every species of 
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procfiiee wms qiudrnpled. Tho weight of debt 
ud taxes iDflieDsibly wore off ander the infiueoee 
of that prodigri«iiis increase in the renoyatfon of 
iadosliT ; the relations of society were changed ; 
the weii^bt of feadaK^m cast otf ; the rights of 
maa established. Among the many concurring 
eaoses which conspired to bring aboat this 
might J consuromation, >the most important. 
tbcMigh hitherto the least observed, was the dis- 
covery of the mines of Mexico and Peru.* 
The ruinous effects which wonld inevitably 
J. have ensued from the sirouliarteous 

Tim eAetm oT increase in the transactions and ex- 
Ike upttasioo penditure of all nations, and ab- 
mn ^i »traciion jof the precious roetals for 
^^i„^ ^^ the use of the contending armies 
dortog the Revolutionary war, were 
CBtirely prevented by the intro' luction of a paper 
eorrency in 1797, not convertible into gold, and 
therefore not liable to be withdrawn, and jet 
inoed in such moderate quantities as satisfied 
the wants of man without exceeding them. It 
can not with troth be affirmed that this adroir- 
ible system was owing to the wisdom and fore- 
sight of Mr. Pitt, or any other man. Like many 
other of the greatest and most salutary changes 
in society, it arose from absolute necessity; it 
was the Isist resource of a State which, after its 
specie had been drained 'away by the necessities 
c^ Continental warfare, had no other means of 
carrying on the contest. Such as it was, how- 
ever, it pn^ved the most important and decisive 
measure ever adopted by this or perhans any 
other eountry. Like a similar step taken by 
the Roman government during the necessities of 
the second Punic war, it brought England vic- 
lorious through the contest; and in the vast 
stimulus given to every branch of industry, it 
laid the foundation of those changes in the rela- 
tions of society, and the ruling power in the 
State, wluch, in their ultimate effects, are des- 
tined act only to determine the future fate of 
England, hut of the whole civilized world. 
fbtit Great Britain, and every state largely 
3^ concerned in industrial enterprises, 

GnatdistivM has suffered grievous and long con. 
ff«w the world tinned distress since the peace, is 
SSSTofthi unhappily too well known to all 
who have lived through that period, 
and will be abundantly proved in 
the course of this history. It is 
say whether England, France, or 
has, in their industrial classes suf- 
fered the most. In this country, indeed, this 
kmg period of peace has been nothing but a 
protracted one of suffering, interrupted only by 
fitful and transient gleams of prosperity. In 
France the condition of the working classes, 
and the ceaseless exactions made from them by 
the moneyed, have been so incessant, that they 
were the main cause of the Revolution of 1830, 
and have produced that tendency to Socialist and 
Communist doctrines which has subsequently 
taken such deep root, and produced such disas- 
trous consequences, in that country. In Aroer- 
iea such has been, during the same period, the 
distress produced by the alternate expansion 
and contraction of the currency, that it has ex- 
eeeded any thing recorded in history, swept 

• 8m ''The Fall Of Rome,'* AhwH't EnttgM^ iii. 440. 
where the aathor has endeavored to trace oat in detail, ana 
from sBllMitfie matorials, this moet roomentoos subject. 
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four-fifth^ of the resKied capital of the country, 
away, and at once reduced its imports from 
this country from twelve to three millions and 
a half annually. The thoughtful in all countries 
had their attention forcibly arrested by this long 
succession of disasters, so different from what 
had been anticipated during the smiling days 
of universal peace, and many and various were 
the theories put forward to account for such dis- 
tressing phenomena. The real explanation of 
them is to be found in a cause of paramount im- 
portance, and universal operation, though at the 
time unobserved — and that was the siinukan- 
eous contraction of the monetary circulation of 
the globe, from the effects of the South Amer- 
ican revolution, and of the paper circulation of 
Great Britain, from the results of the act im- 
posing the resumption of cash payments on the 
Bank of England. 

The first of these causes, in the course of 
a few years, reduced the annual 3^ 

supply of the precious metals fsom Amoont of 
the Mexican and South American thateontno- 
mines, which, anterior to the com- ^°' 
mencement of the troubles in that quarter of 
the globe, had been, on an average, about 
£10,000,000 steriing, to considerably less than 
half that amount ; and at this reduced rate 
the supply cdntinned for a great many years.* 
The second, at the very same time, reduced the 
paper circulation of tkle British empire, which, 
including Ireland and Scotland, had been, during 
the last years of the war, above £60,000,000 
annually, to little more than half that amount. 
The effect of this prodigious contraction in the 
circulating medium of the world in general, and 
of this country in particular, was much enhanc- 
ed by the state ot affairs, luid the circumstan- 
ces df society in all the principal countries of 
the ^arth, at the time when it took place. Uni- 
versal repose prevailed almost unbroken during 
the whole penod; and the energies of men in 
all nations, violently aroused by the excitement 
and passions of the contest, were generally 
turned into the channels of pacific industry. 
As a necessary consequence, population in- 
creased, and the transactions of men were im- 
mensely multiplied ; and as this occurred at the 
very time when the circulation by which they 
were to be carried on was reduced to less than a 
half of its former amount, the nece-^sary result 
was a great and universal reduction of prices of 
every branch of produce, whether agnculturAl 
or manufactured, which, before the lapse of 
thirty years, bad every where sunk to little 
more than half of their /ormer amonnt.f 

* See HuMSOLOT's NmmOU Etpagfu, iii. 308 ; and 
Alison's Europe^ chap. Ixvli. it 48, note. 
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Great Britain, a» the richeet ooantry in the 
37^ fflohe, and the one in which the 

Hopelew largest amoant of industry was car- 
prospects of ried on, M'as the one of course in 

Great%fcain. ^^^^^ *^ reduction of prices was 
most sorely felt ; and it came to af- 
fect the well-being of the largest portion of the 
people. It was not merely the reduction of 
prices on an average of years which was felt as 
so grievous an evil, but this vacillation from year 
to year, with the fluctuations of a currency since 
1819 rendered mainly dependent on the retention 
of gold. The parliamentary proceedings during 
the whole period are filled with petitions com- 
plaining alternately of agricultural and manu- 
facturing distress, which were regularly referred 
to committees, and as regularly followed by no 
alleviating measures. In truth, the evil had got 
beyohd the reach of human remedy ; for it arose 
from the confirmed ascendency in the legislature 
of a class which had gained, and was gaining, 
immensely by the general suffering with which 
it was surrounded. It was hard to say whether 
the manufacturing aristocracy engaged in the 
•zport trade gained most by the general reduc- 
tion in the price of commodities, and, as a nec- 
essary oonsequence, in the wa^es of labdr, or 
the moneyed irom the commercial catastrophes 
which brought interest up to a usurious rate, aqd 
enabled them to accumulate colossal fortunes in 
a few years. Every thing turned to the profit 
of capital and the depression of industry ; and so 
strongly were the interests magnified by these 
changes intrenched in the legislature, thfit the 
eause of humanity seemed hopeless. Every ef- 
fort of industry, every triumph of art, every in- 
crease of population, tended only to augment the 
general distress, because it enhanced the dis- 
proportion between the decreasing circulation 
and increasing numbers and transactions of man- 
kind ; and prophetic wisdom, resting on the past, 
and mnsing on the future, could anticipate no- 
thing but a decline and fall, precisely similar to 
that of ancient Rome, for modern Europe. 
But Providence is wiser than man ; and often 
3g, when human effort is inadequate to 

Vast oUtot of arrest the current of misfortune, and 
tlw disoovOTy nothing but disaster can be antici* 

Sla gold " V^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^"*«'« ^^ mankind, a 
cause is suddenly brought into op- 
eration which entirely alters the destinies of 
the species, and educes future and unlimited 
good out of present and crushing evil. At the 
close of the fifteenth century the working classes 
over all Europe were sunk in a state of debase- 
ment, from which extrication seemed hopeless, 
from the strength of the position occupied by the 
feudal aristocracy by which they were oppressed. 
Providence revealed the compass to mankind, 
the Almighty breathed the spirit of prophetic 
heroism into one man — Columbus spread his sails 
across the Atlantic, the mines or Mexico and 
Peru were discovered, and the destinies of the 
world were changed. Less oppressed in appear- 
aiice, but not less depressed in reality, the labor- 
ing poor were generally struggling with diffi- 
oiuties in every part of the civilized world, after 
the termination of the great strife of the French 
Revolution ; the moneyed had come instead of the 
feudal aristocracy ; and so strongly was the com- 
mercial class, which had grown up into impor- 
tance during its continuance, intrenched in the 



citadels of power, that relief or emanoipation froftn 
evil seemed alike out of the question. Even the 
terrible monetary crash of 1848 failed in draw- 
ing general attention to the subject, or making 
the suffering classes aware x»f the source from 
which their difficulties proceeded. Financial 
difficulties in'duced by that very monetary pres- 
sure drove the AmeHoans into the career oi con- 
quest; repudiation of debts was snoceeded by 
aggression on territory ; Texas was overrun by 
squatters, California- conquered by armies, the 
reserve treasures of nature opened up, and the 
face of the world was changed. 

To appreciate the immense and blessed influ- 
fluence of this event upon the hap- ^ 

piness and prospects of mankind, what it Call- 
we have only to suppose that it had fomia had not 
not taken place, and consider what ^JJ^ diacov- 
would, in that event, have been the 
'destinies of the species ? America, with twenty- 
, four millions of inhabitants, is now doubling ita 
numbers every twenty-five years ; Russia, with 
sixty-six millions, every fifty years ; twenty-five 
millions are yearly added to'the inhabitants of 
Europe] west of the Vistula^ and the British col- 
onies, in Australia, are. risinj^ at a rate which 
promises ere long to outstrip the far-famed rapid- 
ity of Transatlantic increase. Great and unprece- 
dented as is this simultaneous growth of mankind 
in so many different parts of the world, it is yet 
outstripped by the increase of their industry and 
transactions. The enhanced activity and energy, 
springing from the development of the demo- 
cratic passions in Western Europe; the multi- 
plied wants and luxuries of man, arising from the 
long continuance of peace, and growth of realized 
wealth ; the prodigious change efleeted by ste-am,* 
at sea and land, in their means of communica- 
tion, have all conspired to multiply their trans- 
actions in a still greater ratio than their num- 
bers. In these circumstances, if the circulating 
medium of the globe had remained stationary, or 
declining, a3 it was from 1815 to 1849 from the 
effects ol South American revolution and English 
legislation, the necessary result must have been 
that it would have become altogether inadequate 
to the wants of men; and not only would industry 
have been every where cramped, but the price of 
produce would have universally and constantly 
liallen. 'Money would every day have become 
more valuable — all other articles measured in 
money, less so ; debtA and taxes would have beep 
constantly increasing in weight and oppression : 
the fate, which crushed Rome in ancient, and has 
all but crushed Great Britain in modern times, 
would have been thatof the whole family of man- 
kind. The extension and general use of a paper 
currency might have alleviated, but it oould not 
have removed these evils ; for no such currency, 
common to all mankind, has ever yet been found 
practicable ; -and such is the weight of capital, 
and the strength of the influences which, in an 
artificial state of society, it comes to exercise on 
the measures of Government, that experience 
gives no countenance to the belief that any neces- 
sities of mankind, however, urgent, would lead 
to the adoption of measures by which its realized 
value might be lessened. • 

All these evils have been entirely obviated, and 
the opposite set of blessings introduced, by the 
opening of the great reserve treasures of nature 
in California and Australia. As clearly as the 
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kttan of tb» MiuiMippi wbs prepared by the 
40. hand of nature to receive the sarplos 

Tim hiew- popolatioii of the Western World, 
£»^^**^ were the gold miDes of California 
btrodi^d. proTided to meet the wants of the 
Vrestem, those of Australia of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. We can now oontem* 
plate with oomplaoetocy any given ioorease in 
mankind ; the growth of their numbers will not 
lead to the aggravation of their sufferings. Three 
years only have elapsed since Californian gold was 
discovered hj Anglo-Saxon enterprise, and the 
aanual sopf^y has already come to exceed £25,- 
900,000 sterling. Coupled with the mines of 
Australia and the Ural moantains, it will soon 
exceed thirty, perhaps reach fort^f millions 1 Be- 
fore half a century has elapsed, prices of every ar- 
ticle of commerce will be tripled, enterprise pro- 
partioQally eneooraged, industry vivified, debts 
and taxes lessened. A fate the precise reverse 
of that ^Fhieh destroyed Rome, and so sorely dis- 
tressed Eluglaiid, is reserved for the great fttmily 
of mankind. When the discoveiy of the compass, 
of the art of printing, and of the new world, had 
^ven an extraordinary impulse to human activ- 
ity in the sixteenth century, the tihtr- mineB of 
Mexieo and Peru were opened by Providence, 
sad the means of conducting industry in con- 
aisteaee with human happiness was afibrded to 
mankind. When, by the consequences of the 
Freach Revolution, the discovery of steam oon- 
veyanee, the improvement of machinery, and the 
vast extension of European emigration, a still 
greater impulse was given to the human species 
in the nineteenth century, the gold mines ot Cali- 
fornia and Australia were brought into operation, 
and the increase in human numbers and transao- 
UoDs was even exceeded by the means provided 
for eondacting them 1 If ever the benevolence 
of the Almighty was dearly revealed in human 
aftira, it was ih these two decisive discoveries 
made at such periods; and he who, on oonsider- 
iag them, is not persuaded of the superintendence 
of SB eTer-vratobful Providence, would not be 
ccoviuoed though one rose from the dead. /- 
Coexistent with this boundless capability of 
41. increase afforded to the circulating 

InmenM medium of the globe, are the vast 
t!mi^i^of «"J<i»tioM which the powers of) art 
SS^o^ ^▼^ made to the resources of in- 
Beehanicfti - dustry and the means of human 
labor. communication. It is hard to say 

whether the application of stkam has acted 
most powerfully, by the almost miraculous mul- 
tiplieatiou it has produced of the powers of 
meehaaical invention, or the facilities it has 
afforded to the- communication of mankind With 
each other, and the mutual interchange of the 
produce of their labor. When we contemplate 
the effect of the steam-engine on machinery, 
and the conductioff of nearly all the branches of 
mannfaoturing industiT, as it has been exempli- 
fied in Great nritain for the last eighty years, 
we seem to have been entering on a career to 
which imagination itself can assign no limit. 
All that is told of the wonders of anoient art, 
all that is imagined- of the fabled powers of genii 
or magicians, oas been exceededf by the simple 
experience of the capabilities of that marvelous 
agent It has multiplied above a hundred-fold 
the powers of industry ; it has penetrated every 
bmch of art, and carried its vast oapabiliUes 



into the most hidden recesses of mechanical 
labor. It has overturned constitutions, changed 
the class in which the ruling power was vested, 
saved and conquered nations. It outstrips the 
wonders figured by the fancy of Ariosto; it 
almost equals the marvels ^f Aladdin's lamp; 
it seems to realise all that the genius of .£schy- 
lus had prophesied for mankind, when Prome- 
theus stole tiie fire from heaven. 

Great as are the things which the steam- 
engine has done for mankind, it 4S. 
may be doubted Whether wbAt it ^* import- 
has left undone are not still more £^ Snappli- 
important to human happiness and cable to agri- 
the moral purity of the species, caicore. 
Its marvels are confined to manufacturing in- 
dustry : it is incapable of application to the cul- 
tivation of the soil. It enables one man to do 
the work of two himdred men, in providing dress 
or luxuries for mankind ; but it has not super- 
seded even the arm of infancy or old age in fur- 
nishing them with the means of subsistence. 
Behold that bov who tends his flocks on the turf- 
clad mountain s brow : he is as ignorant of art 
as his predecessors were in the vdleys of Arca- 
dia; but will the steam-enj^ne ever encroach 
on his blessed domain ? Listen to the song of 
the milkmaid, as she trips along yon gnsty 
mead ; is that gladsome note to become suent in 
the progress <h civilization? Observe that old 
man who is delving the garden behind his cot- 
tage ; the feebleness of age marks his steps, the 
weakness of time has all'tmt paralyzed his arms ; 
ye^ art, in all its glory, will not equal his labor 
m the production of food for man. Cast your 
eyes on that orchard, which is loaded with the 
choioest fruits of autumn— on that sunny slope, 
which seems to groan under the riches -of the 
vintage — on that garden, which realizes all that 
the soul of Milton has figured of the charms of 
Paradise — ^and say, will these primeval and de- 
lightful scenes ever, in the march of improve- 
ment, be lost to ittankind? The powers of 
steam, the inventions of mechanism, me division 
of labor, have done wonders in all the branches 
of handicraft and art; but they have left un- 
touched the marriage of industry with nature in 
the fields; and in the last days of mankind, as 
in the first, it is in the garden of Eden that roan 
is to find his earthly paradise. 

The proof of this is decisive; it is to be found 
not less in the figures of the statist 43 
than in the dreams of the poet. Proof of this 
The old state can always undersell ^^ rtatisti- 
the young one in manufactures, but iJoniL'** 
it is as uniformly undersold by it in 
subsistence. England can produce cotton goods 
cheaper than any other nation, from a material 
grown on the banks 'of the Mississippi, and it is 
the consciousness of that ability which makes 
her now advocate the doctrines of Free Trade ; 
but she is unable to compete with the harvests 
of Poland, the Ukraine, and America, just 89 
ancient Italy was with those of Libya and 
E^vpt. At this moment she exports sixty-five 
millions' worth of manufactures ; but she imports 
ten millions of quarters of grain, of which nearly 
the half are of wheat, being a rail third of that 
staple food of our whole people. Grain is never 
raised so cheap as in those places where the 
soil is rich, the people poor, and civilizatioa, 
comparatively speakmg, in a state of inOuicy. 
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The reason is, that in the old state, being the 
richer of the two, money is more abundant, the 
wages of labor higher, and the consequent cost 
of raising food greater than in the poorer state, 
where wages are low because money is scarce. 
Machinery obviates, and more than obviates, 
this moneyed inequality in the production of man- 
ufactures, but it has no influence in cheapening 
that of food. This is a fixed, eternal, and un- 
changeable law of Qature — the same in the last 
stages of society, and ages of the world, as in 
the first — against which the genius, the inven- 
tions, and the industry of man are alike unable 
to strive. As such, it exercises a great and 
lasting influence upon the fortunes of the species. 
It wtts the main cause of the ovei^hrow of Rome 
in ancient, and of the decline of Great Britain in 
modern times : it imposes, at one time, an im- 
passable bar to the progress of a particular nar 
tioo ; and prevents, at another, the undue mul- 
tiplication of mankind in a particular locality. 
It is the ^reat means provided by Providence 
for arrestmg the corruption of aged societies, 
and securing, when the appointed time arrives, 
the general dispersion of the species. ' 

To be convinced of this, and of the vast influ- 
44, ence of this law of nature upon the 

What if the destinies of mankind, we have only 
euMhadbeen lo consider what would have been 
''****^" ^ their situation if the case had been 
otherwise — ^if subsistence, like manufactures or 
minerals, could be raisea by huge factories in 
particular places, and fire had been capable of 
working the same prodigies in ^he production of 
food for man, as it is in that of cotton or iron 
goods. Would the world, in such circumstances 
have been worth living in ? Could any human 
power have prevented the aniversal oorruption 
of the species; could the progress, even, and 
increase, of mankind, have been secured, when 
it is recollected that manufacturing districts, so 
far from increasing, are never able to maintain 
their own numbers; and that, but for a constant 
immigration from rural localities, they would 
constantly decline in population ? If the hus- 
bandmen of the fields, the shepherds of the 
mountains, had become daily, in the progress of 
society, more and mqre collected in huge manu- 
factories, where subsistence was rolled out of 
mills like cotton goods from the steam-power 
looms, or iron from the furnaces, what wonld 
have become of the human race ? If, in the pro- 
gress of* society, the growth of wealth, and the 
extension of mechanical invention, one roan be- 
came capabfe in these immenae food'tnUU of pro- 
dueing subsistence for two hundred men, what 
could stand in infant states against such compe- 
tition with the more advancedones ? And would 
not the inevitable result have been, that the human 
species, instead of following out the precept of 
the Almighty, and extending over the earth and 
subduing it, would have been all collected together 
round a few early-peopled districts where man- 
ners were corrupted, happiness blighted, and the 
multiplication of the race rendered impossible ? 

The influence which this law of nature exer- 
^ cises upon the fate of particular na- 

lallaanoe of ^^^^ *^ great and decisive. It has 
this law on for ever rendered impossible that 
^fetaofpar- pressure of population upon the 
*^*^ °** limits of subsistence, which, in the 
Beginning of the present century. 
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was iBO much the objeot of dread among politioal 
economists. When a country becomes rich aod 
densely peopled, a considerable part of its inhab- 
itants invariably take to manufacturing pursuits ; 
and when this is the case, not only is the in- 
crease of that section of the community from its 
own resources immediately arrested, but the pas- 
sions and desires which arise in the urban popa- 
latioo and manufacturing districts lead to the 
stoppage of all increase in the agricultural. The 
cry lor cheap bread is heard ; and as it can nerer 
be raised as cheap in the old state as the young 
one, the consequence is, that free importation is 
first called for, and at last admitted. ' The mo- 
ment this takes place, to any great extent, the 
limits of national progress have been reached, 
population declines, emigration increases, ana 
the sinews of the state are transferred to distant 
lands. How clearly is the operation of this law 
of nature exemplified in the recent history of 
Great Britain, where the nation has been con- 
vulsed with the fierce demand for free trade in 
com, first raised in^the manufacturing towns; 
and, as a eonsequence of its concession, it now 
finds ten millions of quarters of foreign grain an- 
nually imported, three hundred thousand culti- • 
vators annually exported, and the chief market 
for its manufactures in the inhabitants of its own 
. fields daily declining. 

But if this law of nature, acting as it does upon 
> the selfish dispositions and grasping 4^, - 

propensities of mankind, has thus Great efltet 
afiixed an everlasting bar to the QP<"^ ^^ ^ 
progress of particular nations, it is Sjjfoe? 
attended with very difierent results • 
upon the general fortnnbs of the species. If the 
first leads to melancholy, the last inspires the 
most consolatory reflections. It is constantly to 
be recollected, that the designs of Providence 
are not limited to the growth of any particular 
people, but extend to the general extension and 
dispersion of the species. To people the earth 
and subdue it is the first duty, as it was the first 
command to mankind, in the last ages of the 
world as in the first. When, from the causes 
which have been mentioned, the progress of a 
particular state is arrested by the indulgence of 
the selfish passions of its own people, the sinews 
of its strength, the seeds of its greatness, are 
not lost; they are only transferred to distant 
realms, where a wider field is prepared for their 
reception, and the means of safe and unbounded 
multiplication are afforded. Sometimes this great 
migration of mankind takes place from the lust 
of foreign conquest, sometimes frdm the impa- 
tience of internal passion^ In one age it appetars 
in the fierce tempest of "-Scythian cqnquest ; in 
another, in the ceaseless inroad of pacific im- 
migration; at one time it implants the Gothic 
swarm in the destined fields ot European enter- 
terprise; at another, spreads the Anglo-Saxon 
race over the boundless regions of Transatlantic 
or Australian freedom. 

^^ Knowledge,*' says Lord Bacon, '*'is Powtr." 
He has not said it is either wisdom 47, 

or virtue. In this respect a capital Bflbet of fen- 
mistake has been committed both eraledii^*** 
by the speculative and active part ^Sf^^ 
of mankind of late years ; and, what 
is very remarkable, by the religious teachers, 
whose principles should h^ve led them most t9 
distroat the efficacy of intellectual oultivatiop in 
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arrestiiig the eomption of numkiBd. They for- 
cot :bac it was eating of the fniit of the tree of 
ioc^vladge which expelled oor first pareots from 
^radise — that the preoept of our Saviour was 
Co preach the gospel to all nations, not to educate 
all naciooa. Experience has now abundantly 
verified the melanoholy truth so often enforced 
in Seriptare, so constantly forgotten by mankind. [ 
that ialeUcctaal cultivatioB has no effect in ar- 1 
RStiag the soarees of evil in the human heart; ; 
Chat it alters the direction of crime, but does not i 
alter Its amoant. The ppet has said — 

<' Dedieiua lldeliter artes, 
Bmolltt mores, nee sinit esae feros." 

And that is undoubtedly true. But obserre, he 
has not said, *^nec siait esse pravo$y • Education 
and civil ixatioo, generally diffused, have a pow- , 
erfol effect in softening the tavagt passions of 
the haman breast, and checking the crimes of 
fiolence which originate in their indulgence; 
hot they tend rather to increase ihsn diminish 
those ot fraud and gain, because they add strength 
10 the desiree, by multiplying the pleasures which 
can be attained ooly by the acquisition of pro- 
perty. Then is indeed experienced the trvth 
of the saying of the wise man, that ^* the love of 
money is the root of all evil." 

This is a melancholy tnith: so melancholy, 
^j^ indeed, that it is far from being gho- 

FMoT af ildfl erally admitted even by the best in- 
fr»i ▼arkms formed persons ; audit is so mortify. 
•"■■''*•■" ing to the pride of human ioteUeot, 
that it is pvobaJMy the last one which will be ffea- 
eraliy admitted by mankind. Nevertheless, there 
is none which is supported by a more wide- 
spread and unvarying mass of proofs, or which, 
when rightly considered, might more naturally 
be aaticipeted from the structure of the human 
mind. The ntmost efforts have, for a quarter 
of a century, been made in various countries to 
extend the blessings of education to the laboring 
dssses; but not only has no diminotion in con- 
seqneaee been perceptible in the 'amount of 
erime and the turbulence of mankind, but the 
effect has been just the reverse; they have both 
aignally and alarmingly increased. Education 
hss been made a matter oPstate policy in Prus- 
sis, and every child is, by the compulsion of gov- 
ernment, sent to school ; but so far has this uni- 
fcrsal spread of instruction been from eradioat- 
isg the seeds of evil, that serious crime isybur- 
Cita ttmcs as prevalent, in proportion to the popu- 
lation in Prossia, as it is in France, whereabout 
tvo-thirds of the whole inhabitants oan neither 
read nor vrrite.* In France itself, it*has been 
sseertained, from' the returns collected in the 
** Statistiqae Morale de la France," of commit- 
menis for crimes tried at the assizes, and the 
Bomber of children at school, that the amount 
of erime in all the eighty-three Departments is, 
'i^ithout one single exception, in proportion to 
the amoant of instruction received ; and aoeord- 
ingly, in the very curious and interesting tables 
constructed by M. Gnerry, the lightest I)epart- 
meats in the map showing the amount of edu- 
cation, are the darkest m that showing the 

, , _^^_ , I I ■ I - 

* IsFiraBee and Pmssts titers were respectively in 1890, 

PraMku Fnino*. 

Crines asidnsc file person.... 1 in M,199 lin3S,411 
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Onthewhole 1 in 667 lin 7;U6 
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amount of erime.* By far the greater propor- 
tion of the ladies of pleasure in Paris come Irem 
the districts to the north of the Loire, the most 
highly educated in France. In Scotland, the 
educated criminals are to the uneducated as 4i 
to 1 { in England, as 2 to 1 nearly ; in Ireland 
they are about equal.! In America, the educated 
criminals are in most of the States of the Union 
three times the uneducated, and some double 
only ; in all, greatly superior in nurober.t These 
facts, to all persons capable of yielding assent to 
evidence in opposition to prejudice, completely 
settle the question ; but the conclusion to wbicn 
they lead is so adverse to general opinion, that 
probably more then one generation must descend 
to their graves before they are generally ad- 
mitted. 

And yet, although the pride of intellect is so 
reluctant to admit this all-important .. 

truth, ther^ is none which in reali- Ressons of 
ty is so entirely conformable to the this peeoliai^ 
known dispositions of the human *^ ^ hnmsa 
mind, or which is so frequently ^d °^^"'** 
loudly announced in Scripture. That the heart 
is ^* deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked," we know from the very highest author- 
ity ; and probably there is no man whose ex- 
perience of himself, as well as others, will not 
confirm the truth of the saying. But education 
has no tendency to weaken the influence of these 
secret temptera which every one finds in his own 
bosom ; on the oootrary, it has often a tendency to 
increase thcfir power, by inflaming the imagina- 
tion with pictures of enjoyment, which is not to 
be attained, at least in any short-band method, 
but by crime or injustice. Discontent with our 
present lot is too often > the result of highly- 
wrought, and often exaggerated pictures of the 
lot of others; thence &e experienced and in- 
creasing difficulty of maintaining government, 
restraining turbulence, and preserving property 
from spoliation in the states and cities where in- 
struction is most generally diffused. The com- 
mon idea, that education, by rendering the 
pleasures of intellect accessible to the multitude, 
will provide an antidote and counterpoise to the 
seductions of sense, though plausible, is entirely 
fallacious. The powers of intellect — the capa- 
city of feeling its enjoyments — is given to a 
small fraction only of the human race : the vast 
majority of men in every rank, are, and ever will 
be, hew6n of wood and drawers of water. 
Physical exoitepient, animal pleasure, the thirst 
for gain, to be able to enjoy them, constitute the 
active principles of nine-tenths of mankind, in 
all ages and ranl^s of life. Increase their ma- 
teriaF well being, multiply their means of ob- 
taining these enjoyments, render them, so far as 
possible, easy ana comfortable in their circum- 
stsnces, and you make a mighty etep in adding 
to the sum of human felicity,' because you open 
avenues to it from which none are excluded. 
Augment to any conceivable extent their means 
of instruction ; establish schools in every street, 



* See ** Satistlqtie Morale de la France," par M. Ouerry, 
Paria, 18S4— a moat Intei^stiDg work, tbs reaolta of wlileb 
are well abridged in Bnlwer'a " France,** vol. i. p. 173-178. 

t 1841— Kiwlud. Scotland. Ireland. 

Unedneated •,SM I (HW I 8,786 

Edneated 18,111 | 8,834 \ 7,1M 

— PosTSs'S Progreaa of tht Nation, and Pmiiammtmw 

TaHa, 
t See Bnekingbam*8 •'Trsveto," nA. t. pp. 471, 615. 
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libraries in every village, and you do infinite 
things, indeed, for the thinking few, but little 
for the unthinking many. 
Bat this very circumstance of the extreme 
5Q narrowness of the circle to which 

General pow- literary pleasures can by possibility 
er of thought bd extended, and of the limited 
over mankind. ^^^^^ over which its direct en- 
joyments spread, only renders the greater and 
the inore enduring the sway of Intelligence and 
intellect over mankind, and the permanent di- 
rection of human destinies by the power of thought. 
However much men, in troubled times, may 
aspire to self-government — however long and 
fiercely they may eontend for it — there is nothing 
more certain, than that they can never enjoy it, 
not even for an hour. They are disqualified for 
it by the decided inferiority of the general mind. 
The first and most urgent necessity of mankind 
is to be governed. Man can exist for days to- 

g ether without>food, for months without shelter ; 
nt not for an hour without a government. The 
first act of successful insurrection, as of victo- 
rious mutiny, invariably is to appoint a new set 
of rulers, who shall discharge the duties, and 
who never fail to render more stringent the 
powers of the old ones. Mankind does not by 
revolution escape from government; it only 
chanffes its governors. Monarchy 'veas as really 
established m France under Robespierre, Napo- 
leon, Louis Philippe, and Louis Napoleon, as 
ever it was under Lcfuis XIY. : the only differ- 
enoe was in the person or party who wielded 
the sovereign powers. The English soon dis- 
covered whether the executive was less strin- 
gent or costly under the Long Parliament,* 
Cromwell, or William IIL, than it had been under 
the princes of the Stuart line. Rousseau has 
affirmed, that the origin of government is to be 
looked for in the social contract ; other political 
dreamers have sought it in the ruthless power of 
primeval conquests ; but its real source is to be 
ibund in a eause of more general and lasting 
operation than either. It consists in the expe- 
rienced inability of mankind to govern themeehee. 
It is this circumstance which has so immense- 
ly extended the infiuence of mind, 
Great"<in- *"<* augmented, in so fearful a de- 
sequent inftn- gre^i the responsibility of those 
ence of mind who direct its powers. The ibink- 
on human af- ing fe^ govern the unthinking 

"' many ; and they are themselves di- 

rected by the still smaller number to whom 
Providence has unlocked the fountains of origin- 
al thought. If we \rould discover the real 
rulers oi mankind in civilized states, and in this 
age, we must look foe them, not in the cabinets 
of princes, but in the closet qf the sage. There 
is only this difference between them, that the 
sway of the latter does not arise till long after 
he has been mouldering in his grave. It does 
not commence till the third or fourth generation. 
That time is required for tnought to descend from 
the pinnacles where it is first evolved, to the 
inferior regions, where it must spread before it 
is carried into effect. But though slow, the ef- 
fect is not the l6ss certain. Who brought about 
the French Revolution, and all the countless 
changes and convulsions to which it has given 
rise? It was neither Calonne nor Brienne, 
Neckar nor Mirabeau; they only moved with 
the stream when put in motion : it was Voltaire 



and Rousseau that unlooked the original foont- 
ains ; it is genius alone that can unlock the 
cavern of the winds. Who was the real author of 
free trade, and of a change of policy, the effects 
of which are incalculable upon the British em- 
pire ? It was neither Sir Robert Peel nor Mr. 
Huskisson ; it was not Cobden nor Bright : it is 
Adam Smith and Quesnay who stand forth as 
the authors of this mighty innovation* All that 
the subsequent statesmen did was to elaborate 
and carry into execution what they had an- 
nounced and recommended. Even the reaction 
against innovation, and the frequent return, after 
an ejqperience of the storms of revolution, to the 
stillness of despotism, or the sternness of mili- 
tary power, is owing to the powers of thought. 
It fs they which enforce the lessons of experi* 
ence, because they point out to what cause prior 
suffering had been owing. What a vail dropped 
from beiore the British eyes, when the Icon JBoii- 
like appeared ! And even the arms of th^ Allies 
were less efiicacious than the genius of Chateau* 
briand in procuring the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. 

It is generally supposed that the powers of 
thought, if allowed free expression, 
are the bes^ guarantee against the . ^. 
encroachments of despotism ; and which the 
that the loss of freedom is never to press may be 
be 'apprehended as long as .the perverted to 
liberty of ih, preM i. pre.or»ed. SdSSSSS. 
But thoiigb that is often, it is by no 
ttieans always true ; on the contrary, the sefish 
measures oi class government, and the destruc- 
tion of free privileges by military power, are 
never so effectually secured. as by the support of 
a corrupted or hireling press. Beyond all Ques- 
tion, the rude despotism of Cromwell in England, 
the nicely-constructed chains of imperial power 
in the hands of Napoleon in France, never coqld 
have existed, but for the tsordial and interested 
support of an impassioned press in i^th coun^ 
tries. The utter ruin of the West India colonieB 
— the deep ^depression of agricultural industry 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in consequence of 
tl^e free-trade system — ^the general and long- 
continued distress of the whole class of producers 
in both countries, from the monetary laws^- 
never could have been effected, if these meas- 
ures had not been advocated by able and inde- 
fatigable journals in the interest of the moneyed 
.class and the consumers. Those who lay the 
flattering unction to their souls that genius is 
the eternal enemy of oppression, and that liberty 
is safe if its expression is secured, would do well 
to look at the condition of Rome^ when eyery suc- 
cessive emperor was lauded in the eloquent 
strains of servile panegyrists; of England, when 
the mighty genius of Milton was devoted to de- 
fending the measures of the regicide and Long 
Parliament; or of France,* when the sonorous 
periods of Footanes celebrated, in graceful flat- 
tery, the despotism of Napoleon. 

The communication of thouf^ht over the whole 

world, and the consequent inter- $3. 

change of ideas and leeliog^ be- Great eflbct 

tween nations, has become infinite- 2£il!I.*l!?' 
I • 1 • .L f covery of 

ly more rapid since the powers of steam and 

steam were applied to the means electric com- 
of conveyance by sea and land, niunication. 
That marvelous discovery, which has quadru- 
pled the powers of industry, and halved Che dis- 
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tuee of empires, b^ been greatly enhaooed by 
tjie still more wooderfal powers of the electric 
leleeraph, which will aooo, to all appearance, 
reaJer all the civiliaed world one great com- 
manitj, OTer which the commanication of intel- 
Ugeace and thought will be as rapid as over the 
streets of a single capital. With what import- 
ant efiects these great discoveries will be here- 
after attended, may be judeed of by the rapidity 
vith which the electric shock, commuDicated 
from Paris, spread over Europe in 1848. Great 
coasequencea most inevitably result from this 
prodigioasly enhanced rapidity of commanicar 
lion; bat it is bard to say whether the con- 
sequeooes -will be for good or for evil. Vigor 
of thought, spread ot ideas, interchange of 
kaovledjge, have been immensely enhanced; 
but is it quite certain that these powers will 
be exchisiTe]^ applied to good ends ? Are the 
powers of evil not capable of taking advantage 
af the meajis of enhanced rapidity of commnni- 
estion thus oat into their hands ? Is not the 
ipread of eviL and falsehood, and exaggeration, 
in the first instance at least, more rapid and 
certain than that of reason and tmth, just in 
proportion as works of imagination- are more 
eagerly sought after than those which depict 
reality ? And is not the unexampled rapidity 
with which Europe took fire in 1848, a decisive 
proof that the increased rapidity in the comp 
mnnication of thought among nations tends to 
convert society into a hoge powdec-magazine, 
liable to blow up on the first spark falling into 
u? 
That there is much truth in these apprehen- 
54. sions, it is in vain to deny; but, 

fecf frd happilv for mankind, the remedy is 
^SSSl'i as switt as the disease. "JBzperi- 
Sl ^SS^ ©nee," says Dr. Johnson, " is the 
vbKb eooBip- great test of truth, and is perpetu- 
eracteviL sUj contsadicting the theories of 
men.'' Soffering, we may add, is the great, 
and perhaps the only effectual monitor of na- 
tions. In -vain do men seek to elude its admoni- 
tions, to forget its lessons ; it comes with unerr- 
ing certainty when the paths of evil have been 
trod ; and not now, as of old, on the thitd and 
fonrth generation, but upon the very generation 
which has committed the forfeit. Sa swift is 
the eomnmnication of thought, that changes 
produce their inevitable resnlts with unheard- 
of rapidity ; and the cjrcle of excitement, folly, 
crime, and punishment is run out in a few years. 
Decisive proof of this has been afibrded within 
the memory of many of the present generation ; 
if the records of the past are xeferred to, the 
IQustratiotts of it ani innumerable. Eighty 
jears elapsed, in ancient Rome, from the time 
when democratic ambition was- first excited by 
the proposals of Tiberius Gracchus, till the 
period when the wounds of the Republic were 
stanched, and its peace restored, by the despot- 
ism of Augustus Cesar ; eleven years passed 
away, in modem times, before the passions of 
France, in 1789, were stifled by the sword of 
Napoleon; ten years marked the interval be- 
tween the commencement of the troubles in En- 
gland, and the confirmed military government 
of Cromwell. But in France, in recent times, 
before four years had elapsed, the dreams of 
*' Libert^, Egalit^, Fratemite" were superseded 
by the general demand for a strong govem- 
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ment, and the establishment of the rude bat 
effective military despotism of Louis Napoleon ; 
and before the cry for Italian nationality, Ger- 
man unity, and Hungarian independence had 
ceased to resound on the banks of the Rhine, 
the Po, and the Danube, the ominous sounds 
were hushed by the force of arms on the Hun- 
garian plains. . 

The reason of this superior rapidity, both in 
the transmission of danger and the 
extrioation of its remedies, in mod- -^wy in 
ern times, is very apparent. The which tUs 
laws of nature, in all ages and was brought 
under all circumstances, are ad- "*°^^' 
verse to crime, iniquity, and injustice ; they are 
calculated to foster only justice, industry, char- 
ity. But there is now no special interposition of 
Divine power, to enforce the laws of the Divine 
administration ; the agents in this mighty system 
of wisdom, folly, crime, retribution, ana punish- 
ment, are men themselves. The extension of 
the power of reading, the enhanced rapidity in 
the communication <m thought, bring the lessons 
of experience more swiftly home to mankind ; 
thev cause both the seeds of evil, and the prin- 
ciples of good, to bring earlier forth their appro- 
priate fruits. Such is the rapidity with which 
ideas are now communicated, that it resembles 
rather an electric shock than any of the ordinary 
means by which thought was formerly diffused : 
and as thought is direoted by experience ana 
suffering, not less than by passion and desire, 
the eradication or limitation of evil has become 
as rapid as its extension. 

The desire of all civilized nations, during the 
last half-century, has been for re- ^ 

presentative institutions; .ever^ at- General long- 
tempted convulsion has had this ob- ing after 
jeot— every successful revolution repreaenu- 
has immediately been followed by {{JSi"'"'"" 
its accomplishment. The exam- 
ples of England and America, v^here they 
have been found to have been attended by rapid 
increase of wealth and population, a vast devel- 
opment of intellectual power, and a proportional 
extension of political influegce, have been deem- 
ed decisive ; and other nations considered them- 
selves secure of the same advantages,^ if they 
obtained the same form of government. At 
different periods— in 1820, 1830, 1834, and 1848 
— their efforts proved successful, their desires 
were accomplished. Piedmont, Naples, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, France. Austria, Prussia, 
have successively obtained this much-coveted 
blessing; and the sequel of this history will 
shoyr whether it has immediately, or generally 
been followed by the advantages which were 
anticipated. Certain it is, that at this moment 
(February, 1852) representative institutions are, 
with a few trifling exceptions, virtually extin- 
guished on the Continent, and the despotic pow- 
er of sovereigns re-established and support^ by 
1,600,000 armed men. And in South America, 
where royalty has been every where abolished, 
and republics established in its stead, the con- 
sequences have been so dreadful that popula- 
tion has generally declined a third, in some 
places a luiif, during the last thirty years, and 
a series of revolutions have succeeded each 
other, so rapid and destructive that history, in 
despair, has oeased to attempt to record their 
thread. 
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TImm disastrous resnlts, so diflersnt from 
57. what were aoticipated from the 

Doabta spread of institutions under which 

^^**Lf &u. £"?•*«<* *n<* America have risen 
ve?aaezeit- ^^ '"^^ ^^ unexampled pitch of 
ed among prosperity and glory, have diffus- 
nwn* • ed a very general donht among 

thoughtful men, whether the whole represent- 
ative system is not a delusion, and whether its 
general establishment would not be one of the 
greatest curses which oould be iafiicted on man- 
kind. They have been weighed in the bal- 
ance, it is said, and found a-wantin^. ' Men do 
not every where concur in abolishing institu- 
tions which are really beneficial in their tend- 
ency, or in recurring to those which are perni- 
cious. The example of Spain and Portugal, re- 
duced to ][K>Iitical nullity by the action of repre- 
sentative institutions; of Piedmont, driven mto 
unjust and ruinous aggression by the same 
cause; of the splendid regions of South Amer- 
ica^ rendered desolate by their effects, are suffi- 
cient to demonstrate to what they lead in states 
not fitted for their reception, and the wisdom 
of the eflbrt so generally made in continental 
Europe by military power to counteract their 
tendency. It is in vain to say that this reaotien 
has been owing to the interposition of an armed 
force, which has stifled the expression of the 
public voice, and arrested the march of human 
improvement. Armed men are but the ex- 
ecutors of the national will ; m all ages, but 
more especially in oivilized and enlightened, 
they do not control, but express it' The stifling 
of the revolution of 1848, in France, was ac- 
complished in the first instance by the soldiers, 
and by as rude an exercise of power as the 
dispersion of the Council of Five Hundred 1)y 
the bayonets of Napoleon ; — ^but the deed was 
approved by seven millions and a half of French- 
men ; and the forces of the Cxar never could 
have re-established despotfc power in Austria, 
if the brief experience of revolutionary anarchy 
had not made it generally felt that it was pre- 
ferable to the storms of faction. 

In truth, the present effects of representative 

59. governments in the two countries 

EffiKst of rep- where they have been longest estab^ 

rMentativvlB- Hshed, and been most successful, 

SrSSr* ^^y ^®^^ suggest a serious doubt 
whether, in tbeir pure and unmix- 
ed form, they do not induce more evil than 
they remove. We must not confound with 
such governments the rule of a patrician senate 
watched by a plebeian democracy, as in ancient 
Rome ; or of an aristocracy of land and com- 
mercial wealth controlled by an energetic com- 
monalty, such as obtained under the old consti- 
tntion of Great Britain, when all classes were 
adequately represented, and the House of Com- 
mons w^ equally the guardian of Colonial 
industry and British mi^ufactures, of English 
land and native shipping, of territorial influence 
and urban ambition. Probably no candid in- 

Suirer into human aflBurs will ever hesitate in 
to opinion that, during the period, probably 
Virief, when such a system of govemnfient en- 
dmes, it aflbrds the best guarantee for social 
Mieity and national progress that human wisdom 
lias ever devised. But though that is the repre- 
sentative system^ as it grew up in most of the 
states of modem Europe, and as it has produced 



the wonders of British greatness, it is not the 
representative system as it is now understood by 
the popular party all over the world. That 
system consists in the representation of mer^ 
numbers; in the vesting supreme power in the 
delegates of a simple majority of the whole popu- 
lation. The near approach made to such a sys- 
tem by the Reform Bill of Great Britain, gives, 
in its practical result, no countenance to the idee 
that such a system of ffovemment affords the 
best guarantee either for national security or 
social progress; on the contrary, it leads to the 
conclusion that its probable result is the selfish* 
ness and injustice of class ffovemment. Some 
one interest ffets the majority, and it instantly 
makes use of its power to gain a profit to itself 
at the expense or every otner class. Corpora- 
tions, it is well known, have no consciences, for 
which proverbial fact an English Lord Chan- 
cellor has assigned a vei^ sufficient reason ;* 
and the experience of the last twenty years of 
English legislation, affords too clear evidence 
that an interest vested with political power is 
not likely to be behind its neighbors in selfish 
ag^mndusement. Certain it is, that the ruin 
of industry and destraction of property effected 
in Great Britain, since the manufacturing schoo 
obtained the ascendency in Perliament, much 
exceeds any thing rec«rded in the history of 
pacific legislation, or that could have been ef- 
fected by the most violent exertions of despotie 
power; and the melancholy fact stands proved 
oy the records of the Census, that the popnla* 
tion of the empire, w|Mch had advanced without 
intermission during five oenturies, for the first 
time declined during^the first five years of free- 
trade legislation, t 

America, where republioaii institntioBS and 
universal suffrage have from the so. 

fotlndation of the state been estab> Its €0^^ In 
lished, affords an equally decisive Am«rtoa. 
proof of the tendency of such institutions te 
produce class government and unjust external 
measures. The principal States of the Union 
have, by common consent, repudiated their State 
debts as soon as the storms of adversity blew ; 
end they have, in some instances, resumed the 
payment of their interest only when the sale of 
lands they had wrested from the Indians afforded 
them the means of doing so, vrithoot recurring 
to the dreaded horrors of direct taxation. The 
measures of Congress have been so genemlly 
directed by self-interest that they have, in more 
than one instance, brought the confederacy to 
the yerge of dissolution; and the threatened 
separation of South Carolina was only prevented 
from breaking it up by the quiet concession of 
the centraV legislature. Subsequently, the self- 
ish career ot unbridled democracy has been 

* In a caae pleaded before Lord Thurlow, on ihe Wool- 
sack, one of the counsel, who was stating the case against 
an inoorporation, said that his client's opponents had no 
conseienee. ** Consoience !** said Thurlow, **dld jaa 
ever expea a borporaUoii to have a conscience, whio it 
has no sool to be damned, and no body to be kicked." 
t PopQlaOoh of Great Britain and Irdand 

lnl841 ... i8,m,IO» 

Inereaae to ISM* oae-hslf of tea praoed- 
Ing years 1,810,338 



TMSl popnlackm In MM... 
Aetasl population by eeasBs «f Iflftl 



Decrease in live years 
f, 1S91. 



88,041,443 
f7,435,31ft 

606,198 
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sdn more csleftr]/ evinced. Withoot the Testige 
of t title the J have seized on Texas, and annex- 
ed it to tlwir Tast dominions ; by concealing their 
title, which nesatived their claims, tbev have 
obtained from Great Britain the half of Maine ; 
they have done their utmost to revolutionize 
Canada; they have only been prevented by a 
mekncboly traeedv from revolutionizing Cana; 
and vrben the MexFcans took np arms to avenge 
the spoUation of their territory, they invaded 
their dominions, and vrrested from them the half 
of all that remained to them, including the -gold- 
hdea moantains of California. During the last 
(en yeazs they have, though attacked by no one, 
oade themselves masters, by fraud or Tiolence, 
of 1,300,000 additional square miles of territor}', 
being nine times the area of France; already 
the mmittM uiiU beUum has become so popular 
soKNig them, that the ver^ children in all parts 
of the Union play at soldiers ; democratic pas- 
> Tictaen- sions have found their usual and 
feMre*s Notes natural vent in foreign aggression ; 

iJj*^5?™*** "^ America has adQed another to 
' * the many proofs vrhioh history af- 

fovda, that republican, so far from being the most 
pacific, are the most warlike and dangerous of 
all states.! 
The last and memorable revolution in Europe 
to. — ^hat vrhich broke out in 1848-— 

has evolved a new element in social 
troubles, hitherto but little attended 
to, but which promises, ere long, to 
equal the most violent social passions in disturb* 
lag the peace and agitating the minds of men. 
This is the attachments and longings of race, 
which, even more than those of democracy, 
troae the atrongest feelings of our nature, and 
create diTisions which the lapse even ef the 
longest tinie is unable to heal. Experience has 
DOW abundantly proved in every age, and in every 
part (^ the worid, that nature hi^ imprinted an 
original and distinctive character upon the dif- 
ferent families of idankind, alike in their minds 
IS their persons, which remains the same from 
first to last, and which change of climate, sitna- 
tioB, oecupations, and political institutions, is 
•like unable to modify in any considerable degree. 
The Arab is the same now, and wherever he 
wsaders, as when it was first said of the children 
of Ishroael, that " his hand is against every man, 
and every man's hand against him ;'' the Jew, 
ilbeit dispersed through every land, b alike un- 
changed in feature and disposition ; the Gaul 
has Bot varied since his distinctive features were 
drawn with graphic power by the hand < of the 
dietator ; the Anglo-Saxon has carried into the 
wilds of America the enduring energy and pa- 
tient perseverance which in Europe nave pro- 
daeed the wonders of British greatness : the Hun 
is fieiy, proud, and impetuous, as in the days 
when the squadrons of Attila swept over the 
earth ; and the Celt, gay, ardent, and careless, 
iacapable of self-direction or social improve- 
ment, is the same ifi Ireland, the Hebrides, Brit- 
tany, and America, as when the dark-haired 
hordes of his ancestors first approached the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Immense is the effect which this distinctive 
and indelible distinction of race has produced, 
and is producing, upOn the destinies of mankind. 
More, perhaps, than any other cause, it has 
tsodsd to bring discredit upon the principles of 



the French Revolution ; because it has practically 
demonstrated their inapplicability to 
nations descended from a different q^^I^ 
stock from those in which corres- iq sappos- 
ponding principles first originated, ing DBtional 
The uniform doctrine of philoso- ^■"^ 
phers, and, after them, of states- toSJutioM. 
men and politicians, in the end of 
the eighteenth century, was, that institutions were 
every thing, and the character of nations nothing ; 
that men were entirely formed by the government 
under which they lived ] and that, if you extended 
to all the Sams' institutions and civil privileges, you 
would produce in all the same character, and 
secure the same scwial progress. It was on this 
principle that the Frencn republicans acted in sur- 
rounding the great parent commonwealth with 
the Batavian, Cisalpine, Helvetian, and Parthe* 
nopeian rejjublics ; it is on this principle that 
Great Britain has since acted in supportmg rev- 
olutionary thrones in Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
and Piedmont, and encouraging, by all the means 
ih her power, the establishment of the South 
American republics. It is hard to say which of 
the two attempts has proved the greatest failure, 
or has led to the greatest confusion, disorder, ana 
suffering among mankind. Their result has con- 
clusivelv demonstrated that it is not institutions 
which form men, but men which form institu- 
tions ; and that no calamities are so long con- 
tinued and irremediable as those flowing from 
the establishment in one country of the form of 
government suited to another, or the awakening- 
passions in a part of the people inconsistent with 
the interests or wishes or the remainder. 

Out of the mingled passions of democracy 
and race has arisen, especially in 
Eastern Europe, a strife more wide- wj,J^ n^ 
spread and terrible than has yet des- ees an tbe 
elated the face of nature in modern sr^ot V* 
times. The former is found chiefly in 2[^IJ? 
towns; it is felt with ihost intensity in *""*•* 
urban multitudes, among whom numbers, closely 
^gregtited together, have awakened a feeling of 
strength, and mcreasing wealth has engendered 
the desire for independence. But the last bums 
most fiercely in the rural population; it acts 
with roost force in the solitude and seclusion of 
country life. It is there that hereditary charac- 
teristics -are most strongly marked, that ancient 
traditions are religiously preserved, and that the 
past stands forth in the brightest colors, from 
being undisturbed by any countervailing influ- 
ences of the present. The war of races is often 
commenced by the impulse communicated by ur- 
ban revolt; because it is that which first disturbs 
the peace of society, violently excites the public 
mind, and awakens the idea of provincial inde- 
pendence, by weakening the power of the central 
government. But the contest wHich begins vrith 
the ambition of towns does not ej^ire with their 
short-lived fervor; the passions of the tent aia 
more durable than those of the forum. When 
the shepherds of the hills, the cultivators of the 
plains, assemble in arms, it may in general be 
concluded that a serious struggle, a prolonged 
contest, is at hand. The fervor of the French 
Revolution excited the revolt of 1793 in Warsaw; 
but the storming of Prague has not extinguished 
the hopes of Polwh nationality ; it bums vrith un- 
diminished force in the breasts of the peasantry; 
it bu burst forth unweakened in subsequent 
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wars, and seriously weakened even the colossal 
strength of the Muscovite Empire. The ani- 
mosity of the Celt against the Saxon is undimin- 
ished by five centuries of forced amalgamation; 
and when independence had become visibly hope- 
less, the bulk of the race fled across the Atlantic, 
and sought in the wilds of the Far West that in- 
dependence of which they despaired amidst Eu- 
ropean civilization. The revolution in Paris, in 
1848, spread the seeds of revolt to the Austrian 
capital ; but the wars of races did not expire 
with the capture of Vienna : the Magyar con- 
tinned in arms against the Sclave, the German 
against the Italian ; and the dominion of the house 
oiHapsburg would have been torn in pieces by 
the passions of its own subjects, if it had not been 
rescued from ruin by the arms of the united Scla- 
vonic race. 
These facts, which have been so clearly brought 
forth by the e voqts of late years, have 
Doubts as to i^^'&kened a very' general doubt 
the wisdom among reflecting men, in every part 
^representa- of Europe, whether representative 
Uonsf "'**"' institutions are the form of govern- 
ment best calculated to insure gen- 
eral felicity ; or whether, at any rate, they can 
exist for any length of time among any peo- 
ple, but one of a homogeneous race and tem- 
perate practical character. Certain it is, that, 
though generally established in Europe by its 
northern conquerors, amidst the ruins of the Ro- 
man Empire, they every where fell into decay 
except where they were sustained by the min- 
gled energy and slowness of the Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon race ; and that, when re-establish- 
ed in our times by the influence of English An- 
glomania, or the united force of French and En- 
glish arms, they have either speedily perished, 
or produced such disastrous results that, by com- 
mon consent, they were very soon abolished. 
Certain it is, that they are evidently and univers- 
ally inapplicable to an^ nation in which, like the 
Austrian, several distinct and hostile races arc 
mingled together in- not very unequal propor- 
tions ; and probably the most enthusiastic sup- 
porter of representative institutions would hesi- 
tate before ho would aflirm they could have 
flourished in the British empire, if the Celtic 
race in both islands had existed in nearly equal 
numbers. If the present annual migration of 
above two hundred thousand Qrom Ireland should 
continue a few years longer, and there is any 
truth in the assertions now generally made, that 
there are two millions of native-born Irish in 
the United States, and four millions of Irish de- 
scent, the Celtic race may acquire such a pre- 
ponderance there as may ultimately render the 
maintenance of representative institutions iinpos- 
sible in some parts of the Union. 

That the constitutional form of government is 
now on its trial, both m the Old and 
Real ^arao- ^®^ World, is a common obserya- 
ter, good and tion on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
•Til, of repre- aod it will be not the least important 
!?5!Si^l part of this History to trace its work- 
mg m .the different countries where 
it has been established. Such a survey will prob- 
ably damp many ardent aspirations and hopes 
on the one side, and demonstrate the fallacy of 
many gloomy predictions on the other. That 
many evils have been found to flow from the 
representative system when it is really, and 
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not in form merely, established; that selfishness 
often directs its measures, and corruption stains 
its members, is no real reproach to that form of 
government — it is only a proof that its powers 
are wielded by the sons of Adam. No one need 
be told that the same, vices and weaknesses at- 
tach to other institutions : the page of history 
unhappily teems with too many proofs that sov- 
ereigns often rule only for the gratification of 
their passions and pleasure; and aristocracies, 
to farm out the industry of the people for their 
o^'^n profit or advantage. The real question 
is, whether greater scope is not given for the 
indulgence oi these selfish propensities under the 
representative form of government than any 
other;, whether it does not end in the establish* 
mcQt of a class government, more unscrupulous 
in its measures, and oppressive in its efiects, 
than the rule of a single sovereign could possibly 
be ; and whether the hope of checking iniquity 
in the administration, by admitting numbers to 
participate in it, is not, in fact, expecting to ex- 
tinguish sin by multiplying the number of sin- 
ners. Perhaps future ages may arrive at the 
conclusion that it is the representation of tntcrcsts, 
not numbers^ which is the true principle ; that the 
former, if duly bfilanced, is always safe, the lat. 
ter always perilous ; and that it is the extreme 
difficulty or preserving the equilibrium for any 
length of 4ime which justifies the observation of 
the Roman annalist, that it is slow to come, 
swift to perish.* 

But whatever ideas may be entertained on this 
speculative point, upon which ex- 05, 

perience has not yet warranted the Great eflbctof 
forming of a decided opinion, one the socialpas- 
thin^ is perfectly clear, that the eon- JJS" ^ pSS* 
tending passions of the Old World, peUing its la- 
the mmgled hopes and fears, wants nabitanto to 
and desires, expectations and disap- y^JH^^" 
pointments, of ancient civilization, 
all tend powefuUv to promote the settlement and 
peopling of the New. Already the emigrants 
who lanided at New York alone, from Europe, 
have come to approach 300,000, of whom 163,- 
000 are from Ireland, and 69,000 from Germany 
— the two countries perhaps most violently agi- 
tated by political and social passions of any in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The, total emigrants 
from Europe to America now exceed 500,000 
annually .t In ten years, if the present rate con- 
tinues, they will amount to 5,000,000, and, with 
their descendants, more than double the already 
far-famed marvels of Transatlantic increase. It 
is hard to say, in this wonderful transposition of 
the l^uman race, whether the spread of knowl- 
edge or the passions of democracy exercise the 
most powerful sway over the minds of men, or 
arc the most powerful and visible agents in carry- 
ing into effect the objects of Divine adminis- 
tration; for the last is perpetually leading to 
the indulgence of visionary and chimerical ex- 
pectations of social felicity, from political change 

* *' Tarde Tenlens ; clto perltara."— TACtTUS. 

\ Landed at New York In 1851— 

Irish 183,256 

English and Welsh 90,743 

Scotch 730S 

Germans 09,883 

Other nations 18,478 

Total .989,061 

SmigrtUion Commitmanen' BMfcH, ISSl—Naw Yerit 
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and the extension of popular power ; while the 
Ibrmer is as generally aiffasing better founded 
esqpectatioas as to the real felicity and well-beinff 
to be attained by a settlement in the distant col- 
onies of the world. The ))erpetaa] disappoint, 
ment of the first, and the as antform realization 
of the last, are the great means by which the 
immovahU character of civilized man is over- 
eonie ; and the human race is as powerfully im- 
polled into distant coantries in the old age of 
ciriJizatioD, by political passions, as it is m its 
iaCuiej by the rovinff disposition of pastoral, or 
the lost CH conquest m warlike tribes. No hu- 
man foresight can foretell whether the passions 
which DOW so violently agitate Europe will ter- 
minate in the general establishment, ybr a tinu^ 
of republican institutions, or their entire extinc- 
tion by the rode arm of military power. But 
thb much may with confidence be predicted, 
that in either case a vast propelling of the Eu- 
ropean race into the wilds of America, or Aus- 
tralia, will infallibly take place ; — in the first, by 
the disappointment experienced by the partisans 
of political change j in the last, by the extinction 
of their hopes. 
In this point of view, the inflaence is great of 
_ the discovery of the gold mines in 

Andof thedU- California and Australia not merely 
cowry of tbe upon the general industry and welf- 
^^°yy* ®f being of uie whole earth, but upon 
■ndAsatralis. *^® attraction exercised by those 
richly-endowed regions upon its in- 
habitants. When gold is foand scattered broad- 
east OTcr whole countries, when valleys are dis- 
covered in which the whole alluvial deposit is 
impregnated with gold particles, and mountains 
where it is found in great quantities enclosed in 
veins of quartz, or enobedded in fields of clay, it is 
impossible to over-estimate the influence which 
this exercises upon the desires find ambition of 
men. The idea of independence, it may be for- 
tone, brought within the reach of mere manual 
labor, and falling to the lot not so much of the 
most diligent as the most fortunate, is irresisti- 
ble. The golden magnet draws votaries from all 
quarters ; multitudes hasten to take their chance 
in the rich lottery where every one trusts that 
he himself will diraw a prize and his neighbors 
the blank. Many doubtless perish, or are disap- 
pointed in the exciting chase ; but some succeed, 
md their success, likd the honors of war, or the 
fortunes of commerce, are sufficient permanently 
to attract mankind into the dazzling and perilous 
career. When twenty or thirty millions sterling 
are ammally raised by human hands, and those the 
hMBd8o(freemefk, who are themselves enriched- by 
their toil, there is enough to rouse every where the 
spirit of the adventurous, to tempt the cupidity 
of the covetous. Califomian goldhast only been 
worked to any extent for iwo years, and already 
that State boasts 167,000 inhabitants : and a reg- 
ular passage for European emigrants has been 
opened, both over the Rocky Mountains and the 
Isthmus of Panama. Among the means em- 
ployed by Providence to insure, at the appointed 
season, the dispersion of mankind, one of the 
most powerful is the mineral treasures, which, 
long hid in distant regions in the womb of nature. 
are at length brought forth when the minds ol 
Bien are prepared for their attraction, when the 
•tmost facilities are afibrded for the migration 
of the species, and when the influences of home 
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are alike overcome by the disappoutments of the 
Old World and the hopes of the New. 

To appreciate justly the unbounded influence 
of these concurring moving powers, 07. 

political passions in the Old World, What if the 
and gold regions in the New, we 22**^^*7** 
have only to suppose that it had been "'^ 
otherwise arranged, and consider whether man- 
kind would ever have left their native seats. It 
might have been that the progress of civilization 
and the spread of knowledge were not to be the 
destined agents in moving mankind : that the at- 
tractions of wealth and the comforts of home 
were to become daily more powerful with the 
growth of nations, and that their roving propen- 
sities were to be confined to the earliest ages, 
when the first settlements of mankind were form- 
ed. It roi^^t have been that the gold treasures 
of California and Australia were to be found in 
the mountains' of Switzerland or Bohemia, in the 
centre of Europe, and amid the multitudes of 
aged civilization. In such an event, could the 
European race, and with it the blessings of free- 
dom, of knowledge, and of Christianity, ever have 
been diffused among mankind ? Would not the 
inhabitants of Europe, under such circumstances, 
have clung forever to their homes, and the bones 
of their fathers, and left the distant parts of the 
earth alike unknown, unheeded, and unculti- 
vated? . We are not driven to speculation to 
figure to ourselves the consequences of such a 
state of things. China and Hindostan, with their 
civilization of four thousand years, exist to in- 
form us what they would have been. They have 
had for thousands of years the knowledge, the 
education, and the mechanical arts of Europe, and 
teemed with a population of 500,000,000 souls j 
but they had none of its political passions. Soci- 
ety, from the earliest ages to the present time, has 
existed always ufader a pure and unmitigated 
despotism, and what has been the result ? That 
mankind in those aged communities have an in- 
vincible repugnance to migration, and uncon- 
querable attachment to their native seats, and 
have never spread beyond them. Every thing 
announces that Japhet will one day dwell in the 
tents of Shem, but unquestionably Shem will 
never dwell in the tents of Japhet. To the Eu- 
ropean race, endowed with intellect, and gifted 
with energy beyond the other families of man- 
kind, has been predestined the duty of peopling 
the earth and subduing it *, it is in the midst 0? 
the passions which lead to its accomplishment 
that we are now placed. In the last ages of the 
world, as in the first, the words of primeval proph- 
ecy shall prove true : ^' God shall enlarge Japhet 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem ; and Ca- 
naan shall be his servant." 

But it is not to these agents alone that the 
great designs of Providence for the ^ 

dispersion of the species have been increasing 
intrusted. The original moving influence of 
powers are still in UiU and undis- »«■*•» «««^ 
turbed operation. The roving pas- *""•** 
sions of pastoral life, the lust of barbarian con- 
quest^ are as active in impelling mankind from 
the wilds of Scythia, as ever they were in the 
days of Alario or Attila : the Tartar horse have 
lost nothinff of their formidable character, by 
being linked to the Russian horse-artillery. SliU 
the wines and women of the south attract the 
brood of winter to the regions of the sun ; still 
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the pressure of barbanan valor upon the sceces 
of civilized' opulence is felt with undiminished 
force. It will be so to the end of the world ; for 
in the north, and there alone, are found the 
privations which insure hardihood, the poverty 
which impels to conquest, the diflioulties which 
rouse to exertion. Irresistible to men so actu- 
ated is the attraction which the climate of the 
south, the riches of civilization, exercise on the 
poverty and energy o'f the native wilds. Slowly 
out steadily, for two centuries, the Muscovite 
power has increased, devouring every thing which 
It approaches ; ever advancing, never receding. 
Sixty-six millions of men^ doubling every half 
century, now obey the mandates of the Czar, 
whose will is law, and who leads a people whose 
passion is conquest. Europe may well tremble 
at the growth of a power possessed of such re- 
sources, actuated by such desires, led by such 
ability ; but Europe alone does not comprise the 
whole family of mankind. The great designs 
of Providence are working out their accomplish- 
ment by the passions of the free agents to which 
their execution has been intrusted. Turkey 
will yield, Persia be overrun by the Muscovite 
battalions; the original birthplace of our reli- 
gion will be rescued by their devotion ; and as 
certainly as the Transatlantic hemisphere, ah3 
the islands of the Indian Sea, will be peopled by 
the self-acting passions of Western deroooraoy, 
will the plains of Asia be won to the Cross by 
the resistless arms of Eastern despotism. 

It would appear that, at stated periods in the 
history of nations, the passion for 
Migratory migration seizes upon the minds of 
propensitiM men; and these periods are at the 
of men in tho opposite ends of their progress— 
SSioii!^*^*^ at its commencement and its ter- 
, mination. We read of the first in 
the wanderinff habits of the Helvetii, of whom 
CsDsar has lelt so graphic a picture ; in the ir- 
ruption of the Cimbn and Teutones, ^hom it 
required all the vigor of Rope and all the tal- 
ents of Marius to repel ; in the successive settle- 
ments of the Celts, the Franks, the Saxons, and 
the Normans, in the.deoaving provinces of the 
Empire ; in the perpetual inroads of the pastoral 
Bations of Central Asia, into the adjoining plains 
of Muscovy, Persia, Hindostan, and China. We 
see proof of it at this time in the ceaseless 
movement df the European population of Anier- 
ica toward the Pacific, and the ardor with which 
the semi-barbarous pioneers of civilization plunge 
into the forests of the Far Wes{. It is by the 
force of these passions that the first settlements 
of mankind wcre.eflfected, and that the human 
race has been impelled by a blind instinct, of 
which it can neither see the objects nor with- 
stand the efiects, into the most distant parts of 
the Old World. It was thus, too, that the whole 
continent of America was originally peopled by 
its savage inhabitants ; and the tales of tradition, 
«s well as th9 more certain evidence of language, 
point alike to the period when the hunters of 
kamtschatka, cast ny accident, or impelled by 
restlessness, on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, spread over the adjoining forests, 
and their descendants gradually penetrated the 
boundless wilds of North and South America. 

But an insurmountable difficulty checks all 
these early migrations of mankind ; the ocean 
restrains their wcarsions. The Tartar horse, as 



Oibbon tells, incapable of being resisted by tha 
whole forces of civilization, found 
an jmpassable barrier in the narrow CQ„^JSond- 
channel of the Hellespont. The ingm^ng' 
maritime incursions of the Saxons propeositiea 
and Danes were confined to the i° *^f "^JjSjJl 
neighboring coasts of Britain and ^J^^ '^^^ 
Gaul , no distant settlements were 
formed by the sea-kings of the north. The At- 
lantic can be bridged only by the powers of 
civilization; but these powers are equal to the 
undertaking, and they are called into action at 
the time when the necessities and passions of 
aged societies require their operation. Multi- 
tudes nursed by the industry and opulence of 
former times, but now crowded together, require 
a vent, and eagerly look for new fields of settle* 
ment : the powers of steam furnish them with 
the means of migration; the passions of demo- 
cracy render the transportation an object of de- 
sire. As strongly and irresistibly as the nomad 
tribes are impelled into the regions of opulence, 
and the daring hunter into the wilds of nature, 
is the civilized European urged to commit him- 
self and his family to the waves, the ardent re- 
publican to seek the realization of his dreams 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Insensibly, 
under the infiuence of those desires, the frontiers 
of civilization are extended, the seats of man- 
kind changed; and a new society is formed ia 
regions unknown to their fathers, in which the 
different members of the European family find 
a' cradle for future generations of their descend- 
ants. 

" For here tbe exile met ttma every dime, 
And spoke in flriendsliip every distant toagoe : 
Men flpom the blood of warring Eunqra sprung 
"Were but divided by tbe running brook ; 
And bappy where no Rhenish trampet snng, 
On plains no ^eging mine's volcano shook, Cbook. 
The blue-eyed German changed his sword io pntning- 

And England sent her men, of men the chief, 

Who taught those tfires of Empire yet to be, 

To plant the tree of lUb— to plant &ir Freedom's tree !"* 

Not only is the democratic passion in this way 
the great moving power which ex- 
pels, as by the forpe of .central heat, i^eoessity of 
civilized man into the distant parts republican in- 
of the earth, but it is the most ef- stitutions to 
fective nurse of energy progress, ^^^iJ!^' 
and civilization, when he arrives 
there. The pastoral tribes, whose passion is 
conquest, require a military chief to direct their 
movements; but the agricultural colonists, whose 
warfare is with Nature, invariably pant for dem- 
ocratic institutions. Left alone in the wood^, 
they early feel the necessity of relying on their 
own resources; self-covernment becomes their 
passion, because seU'-direotion has been their 
habit. All colonies which have flourished in the 
world, and left durable traces of their existence 
to future times, have been nurtured under the 
shelter of republican institutions : those of Greece 
and Rome, on the shore&of the Mediterranean*- 
those of Holland and England, on the wider 
margin of the ocean, attest this important fact. 
The colonies of Great Britain at this time, though 
nominally ruled by Queen Viotoria, are for the 
most part, practically speaking, self-directed; 
and where the authority of the central goven^ 

* Gertntde of Wjfommg. 
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iM3 Bade itself felt, it hM generally beeo 
odIj to do miadiief, and weaken t&e bondi which 
mute its namerooB o&pring to the parent state. 
WbereTer deniioeratio inatitutions do not prerail, 
edonial settiementa, after a time, have declined, 
and at length expired; and it seems to be iin- 
poesibie to engraft repablican self-^Jirection upon 
original sabjeetion to monarchical institutions. 
It must be bred in the bone, and nartored with 
the strength. The Portagnese settlements in 
the East are almost extinct, and exhibit no traces 
of the Tigor with which Vasoo da Gama braved 
the perils of the stormy Cape ; the attempt to 
iDtrodoce repnblioan institutions, after three cen- 
lories of servitude, into the Spanish colonies of 
South America, has led only to anarchy and 
•nfiering : and the decisive fact, that the repiib- 
lieaa states of North America, thongh settled a 
eeatory later, have now more than doable the 
Europeaa population of the monarchical in the 
South, points to the wide di£[eren<to in the future 
destinies of mankind of these opposite forms of 
gofemment. Certain it is that, great as the 
British military empire in India now is, it \^iU 
leave no settlements of Europeans behind it 
among the sable multitudes of Hindostaa ; and 
poesibiT future times may jret verify the Aying 
Off Bnrke, that, if the Englishman left the East, 
he would leave no more durable traces of his 
ezisteooe than the jackal and the tiger. . 
Observe, in this view, bow the character of 
79. the raoes to whom the development 

Adaptation at of this mighty progress has been 
SaSS"*^ intrusted, and of the institutions 
Sucoa^urae- which they have created for them- 
Mrta the parts selves, is adapted to the parts sever- 
■M^dtiMm ally destined for them in it. It 
^^^^ ^'^ might have been otherwise. The 
chvaoter of the two great families 
sf the race of Japhet might have been reversfiid, 
or the place assigaed^ them on the theatre of 
existence different from what it is. The Anglo- 
Saxoa, impelled by a secret impulse to eifort, 
to commerce, to freedom, and to colonisation, 
might have found himself in the plains of Mus- 
covy or Siberia ; the Solavonian, with his sub- 
Biisstve habits, roving propensities, and lust of 
conquest, might have been located in Germany 
and the British isles. . What would have been 
the result ? Could the European family have 
spread the European influence as it has done ? 
Uonid the race of Japhet have perfoimed his 
destined mission, to replenish the earth and sub- 
due it? No: by this simple transposition of 
riu!e, the whole destinies of mankind would have 
been changed ; the accomplishment of prophecy 
rendered iinjpoesible ; the spread of Christianity 
arrested. The Anglo-Saxon, with hid maritime 
inclinations, his aspirations after freedom, 'his 
industrious habits, would have been swept away 
in Scythia by the squadrons of the Crescent ; the 
Sclavonian, with his roving propensities, his 
thirst for conquest, his aversion to the ocean, 
would have been forever arrested by the waves 
of the Atlantic. Crushed in all attempts at 
colonization or settlement beyond his native 
seats, the Anglo-Saxon would have pined in im- 
potent obscurity in the plains of Muscovy ; re- 
strained by the impassable barrier of the ocean, 
the Russian would have been forgotten in the 
forests of Britain. Placed as they have been 
respectively, by Providence, on the theatre of 



' existence, each has been provided with a fitting 

stage for the exercise of his peculiar powers, 

and found around him the elements in nature 

! adapted for their development. The Anglo- 

I Saxon found in the forests of England the oak 

I which was to give to his descendants the empire 

of the waves ; the ooal which was to, move the 

powers of steam ; the iron which, in a future 

feneration, wm to renew the age of gold. The 
clavonian found in Central Asia the redoubt- 
able horsemen who were to add strength and 
9peed to bis battalions; the naked plains, where 
they could act with resistless force; the en- 
ameled turi^ which every where provided them 
with the means of subsistence and migration. 
The free aspirations of the first impelled him 
into the career of pacific colonization ; the ocean 
was his bridge of communication : the despotic 
inclinations of the last prepared him to follow 
the standards of conquest ; the steppe stretched 
out before him, to facilitate the migration of his 
conquering squadrons. 

When Providence gave the blessings of Chris- 
tianity to mankind, their diffusion at 73, 
the appointed season was intrusted Destiny of the 
to the acts of free agents ; but a par- raceofJaphot 
ticular race was selected by whose chriHu^^^ 
voluntary co-operation its design 
might be carried into efieot. Beyond all ques* 
tipn, the race of Japhet was the one to which 
this mighty mission was intrusted. The energy 
and vigor, the intelligence and perseverance, 
which have so long rendered it pre-eminent 
among men, bespeak its fitness for the undert 
taking: and it may be doubted whether any 
other family of mankind will, for a very long 
period, be fitted for the reception of the faith 
which it bears on its banners. Experience 
gives little countenance to the belief that the 
race of Shem and Ham can be made to any con- 
siderable extent, at least at present, to embrace 
the tenets of a spiritual fiMth. Christianity, a« 
it exists in some provinces of Asia, is not tho 
t)hristiaiuty of Europe; it is paganism in an- 
other form ; it is the substitution of the worship 
of the Virgin and images for that of Jupiter and 
the heathen deities. If Christianity had been 
adapted to man in his rude and primeval state, 
it would have been revealed at an earlier period ; 
it would have appeared in the age of Moses, not 
in that of Cssar. Great have been the efforts 
made, both by the- Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic churches, especially of late years, to diffuse 
the tenets of their respective faiths in heather 
lands; but, with the exception of some of the 
Catholio missions in South America, without the 
success that was, in the outset at least, antici- 
jMtted. Sectarian zeal has united with Christian 
philanthropy in forwarding the great under- 
taking; the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has rivaled in activity the Propaganda of Rome; 
and the expenditure of £100,000 annually on the 
enlightening of foreign lands has afforded a mag- 
nificent proof of devout zeal, and British liberu- 
ity. But no great or decisive effects have as 
yet followed these efforts — ^no new nations h^ve 
been converted to Christianity ; the conversion 
of a few tribes, of which much has been said, 
appears to be little more than nominal; and the 
durable spread of the gospel has been every 
where co-extensive only with that of the Eu- 
ropean race. But that race has increased, and 
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fluence of reli- 
gion in £a< 
rope. 



is inoreasing, with unexampled rapidity; its 
universal growth, and wide extension, bespeak 
the evolations of a mighty destiny ; and it has 
now become apparent, that the Anglo-Saxon 
colonist bears with his sails the blessings of 
Christianity to mankind. 
The Influence of Christianity is obviously in- 
creasing in all the nations of Eu- 
rope, and to nothing has this in- 
crease been so much owing as to 
the irreligious spirit which occa- 
sioned the French Revolution. Vol- 
taire was the author of the second sreat crusade, 
he was the Peter the Hermit of tne eii^hteenth 
century; without intending it, he, in the end, 
roused all nations in behalf of religion. He con- 
ferred one blessing of inestimable iniportance on 
mankind — ^he brought skepticism to the test of 
experience. He forever revealed its tendencies, 
and demonstrated its effects to the world. The 
Rei^n of Terror is the everlasting commentary 
on his doctrines ; Robespierre is at once the dis- 
ciple and the beacon of those of Rousseau. No- 
where has this reaction been more apparent than 
in France, the very country where infldelity was 
first triumphant. The increasing spirit of devo- 
tion in its rural districts has long been a matter 
of observation to all persons acquainted with 
French society ; and the proof of this is now 
decisive — universal suffrage has brought it to 
light. Louis Napoleon has seized supreme pow- 
er; but he seized it by the aid of the clergy. 
His first step was a solemn service in Notre 
Dame, the theatre of the orgies of the Goddess 
of Reason ; and the votes of seven millions of 
Frenchmen demonstrated that the vast majority 
of the people coincided with his sentiments. In 
England, the influence of religious opinion has in- 
creased to such a degree as to become in some 
measure alarming ; it begets, in the thoughtful 
mind, the- dread of a reaction. Christianity,' in 
Russia, is the mainspring both of government 
and national action : the Cross is inscribed on 
his banners ; it is as the representative of the 
Almighty that the Czar is omnipotent. In no 
country m the world is religious zeal warmer, 
religious impressions more general, than in 
America, though unfortunately they have not 
had the efliect of restraining their public actions. 
These appearances are decisive as to the future 
progress of the Christian faith, and its difiusion 
oy the spread of the European race. When 
France and England. America and Russia, dif- 
fering in almost everything else, combine in this 
one impression, it needs no prophet to announce 
the future destinies of mankind. 

Such are the views which occur to the re- 
flecting mind, from the conkmpUtion of the 



eventful period in the history of Europe whioh 
it is proposed to embrace in this .. 

work. Less dramatic and moving -oiBibnxioeBtsf 
than the animated era which term- the era oTthiB 
inated with the fall of Napoleon, it W«<m7 ^d 
is, perhaps, still more important; {JUJ. 
it contains less of individual agency, 
and more of general progress. There are some 
incidents in it second to none that ever occurred, 
in tragic interest : the Afi*ghanistan disaster, the 
passage of arms in the Punjaub, the revolutions 
of 1848 in Europe, vrill forever stand forth* as 
some of the most heart-stirring events in the 
annals of mankind. But these are the excep- 
tion.s, not the rule. The general character of 
the period is one of repose, so far as relates to 
the transactions of nations ; but of the most fear- 
ful activity, so far as the thoughts and social in- 
terests of the people are concerned. The heroes 
of it are not the commanders of armies, but the 
leaders of thought ; the theatre of its combats is 
not the tented field, but the peaceful forum. It 
is there that the decisive mows were struck, 
there that the lasting victories have been gained. 
The volnmes of this History, therefore, will 
diflfer much from those of the one which has pre- 
ceded it; they will be less dramatic, but more 
reflecting ; they will deal less with the actions 
of men, and more with the progress of things. 
In the former period, individual greatness de- 
termined the m^rch of events, and general his- 
tory insensibly turned into particular oiography ; 
in the present, general oaUses overruled individ- 
ual agency, and the lives even of the greatest 
men are seen to hove been mastered by the 
progress of events. It is a cpmmon complaint 
in these times, that the age of great men has 
departed; that the giants of intellect are no 
longer to be seen; that no one impresses his 
signet on the age, but every one receives the 
impression from it. But .the truth is, that it 'is 
the strength of the general current which has 
swept away particular men ; the stream, put in 
motion by greatness in a former age, has been 
so powerful that it has become impossible for 
individual strength in this to withstand it; it is 
not that the age of great men has departed, bat 
that of general causes has succeeded. But the 
ascendant of intellect is not thereby diminished : 
its triumphs are only postponed to andther age ; 
its sway begins when the body to whioh it wsis 
united is mouldering in the grave. The prophet 
is even more revered in future times than the 
lawgiver; when time has placed its signet on 
opinions, they carry conviction to every oreast j 
and he who has had the courage to defend the 
cause of truth against the prejudices of one age, 
is sure of gaining the sufiirages of the next. 
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So great bad been the success, so glorioos 
the triumphs of Eogland, in the lat* 

poMifon of sanguine were led to entertain the 
Great Britain niost unbounded hopes of the future 
Sewwr"***'' prosperity of the empire. Pr<isper- 
ity unheard of, and universal, had, 
with a few transient periods of distress, when 
the contest -was at the worst, pervaded every de- 
partment of the state. The colonial possessions 
of Great Britain encircled the earth ; the loss of 
the North American colonies had been more 
than compensated by the acciuisition of a splen* 
did empire in India, where sixty millions of men 
were already subject to our rule, and forty mill- 
ions more were in a state of alliance | the whole 
West India islands had fallen into our hands, and 
were in the very hiehest state of prosperity ; 
Java had been added to our Eastern posses* 
saons, and had been only relinquished from, the 
impulse of a perhaps imprudent generosity ; and 
the foundation had been laid, in Australia, of 
those flourishing colonies which are, perhaps, 
destined one day to rival Europe itself in nnm- 
bera, riches, and splendor. How difierent was 
this proapect from that which, a few years be- 
fsre, the vrorid had exhibited ! There had been 
a time when, in the words of exalted eloquence, 
^the Continent lay flat before our rival ; when 
the Spaoiardf the Austrian, the Prussian, had 
ratired; when the iron. Quality of Russia had 
dissolved ; ^hen the dommation of Franee had 
oome to the water's edge ; and when, behold, 
iiom a misty speck in the wesjt the avenging 
genius of these our countries issues forth, grasp- 
ing ten thousand thunderbolts, breaks the s^ll 
of France, stops in his own person- the flyug 
fortunes of the world, sweeps the sea, rights the 
globe, and retires in a flame of glory.'** Nor 
had the domestio prosperity of this memorable 
period been inferioc to its external renown. 
Agriculture, commerce, and manufaibtures at 
home had gone on increasing, during the whole 
ttrugffle, in an unparalleled jratio ; the landed 
proprietors were in affluence, and for the most 
part enjoyed incomes triple of wh^t they had 
possessed at its commencement ; wealth to an 
onheard-of extent had been created among the 
fiuners; the soil, daily increasing in fertility 
aad breadth of cultivated land, had become ade- 
quate to the maintenance of a rapidly-increas- 
ing population ; and Great Britain, as the efiect 
of her long exclusion from the Continent, had 
<^tuned the inestimable blessing of being self- 
supporting as regards the national subsistence. 
The exports, imporu, and tonnage had more 
than doubled since the war began ; and although 
tevere distress, especially dunng the years 1810 
and 1811, had pervaded the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, yet their condition, upon the whole, had 
been one of general and extraordinary pros- 

perity. 

* Orattan. 



Facts proved by the parliamentary records 
sufficiently demonstrated that this 
description was not the high-flown statistical 
picture of imagination, but the facts prorisr 
sober representation of truth. The tbe geaoral 
revenue raised by taxation whhin ^^J "^ 
the year had risen from £19,000,- 
000, in 1792, to £72,000,000, in 1815; the total 
expenditure from taxes and loans bad reached, 
in 1814 and 1815, the enormous amount of 
£117,000,000 each year. In the latter years of 
the war. Great Britain had above 1,000,000, of 
men in arms in Europe and Asia; and besides 
paying the whole of these immense armaments, 
she was able to lend £11,000,000 yearly to the 
Continental powers; yet were these copious 
bleedings so tar from having exhausted the ca|^ 
ital or resources of the country, that the loan of 
1814, although of the enormous amount of £3d« 
000,000, was obtained at the rate of £4 11<. Id, 
per cent, being a lower rate of interest than had 
been paid at the commencement of the war. 
The exports, which in 1792 were £27,000,000, 
had swelled in 1815 to neariy £58,000,000, offi- 
cial value ; the imports had sdvanoed during the 
same period from £19,000,000 to £32,000,000. 
The snipping had advanced from 1,000,000 to 
2,500,000 tons. The pppulatioa of England 
had risen from 9,400,000 in 1792, to 13,400,000 
in 1815 ; that of Great Britain and Ireland from 
14,000,000 in the former period, io 18,000,000 
in the latter. Yet, notwithstanding this rapid 
increase, and the absorption of nearly 500,000 
pairs of robust arms in the army, militia, and 
navy, the imports of grain had gone on con- 
tinually dinunishing, and had suiSc in 1815 to 
less than 500,000 quarters. And so far was 
this prodigious expenditure and rapid increase 
of nuqibers from having exhausted the resources 
of the state, that above £6,000,000 annually 
was raised by the voluntary efforts of the inhali- 
itants to quitigate the distresses and assuage the 
sufferings of the poor ; and a noble sinking fund 
was in existence,' and had been 
kept sacred during all the vicissi- * ^® Table in 
tudes of the struggle, which already ^^^^ ^ 
had reached £16,0000,000 a year, App. c! xevi., 
and would certainty, if left to itself, y^«'« **»« „ 
haye extinguUhed the whole public XT' *" 
debt by the year 1845.^ 

When such had been the prosperity and so 

5reat the progress of the empire, 
uring the continuance of a long '* . 

and bloody war, in the course oi ge^^^mti. 
which it had repeatedly been re- eipationsof 
duced to the very greatest straits, feneral pros- 
and compelled to fight for its very JSS.''" 
existence against the forces of com- 
bined Europe, there seemed to be no possible 
limits which could be assigned to the prosperity 
of the state when the contest vras over, and the 
blessings of peace bad returned to gladden our 
own and every other land. If the mdustry of 
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oar people had been so Bostained, their progress 
so great, during a war in which we were Tor a 
long period shut out from the Contioentf and for 
a time from America also, what might be ex- 
pected when universal peace prevailed, and the 
harbors of all nations, long famishing for the 
luxuries of British produce and manufactures, 
were every where tnrown open for their recep- 
tion? Views of this sort were so obviously 
■apported by the appearances of the social 
world, that they were embraced not only by the 
ardent and enthusiastic, but the prudent and the 
sagacious, in every part of the country. The 
landholders borrowed, the capitalist lent money, 
on the faith of their justice. The merchant 
embarked his fortune in the sure confidence that 
the present flattering appearances would not 
prove fallacious; and the eloquent preacher 
expressed no more than the general feeling 
when he said — *^The mighty are fallen, and 
the weapons of war have perished. The cry of 
freedom bursts from the unfettered earth, and 
the standards of victory wave in all the winds of 
heaven. Again in every comer -of our own land 
the voice of joy and gladness is heard. The 
cheerful sounds of labor rise again in our streets, 
and the dark ooean again be^rins to whiten with 
our sails. Over this busy scone of human joy 
the genial influences of heaven have descended. 
The unclouded sun of summer has ripened for 
us all the riches of harvest. The God of nature 
1 Sermon on ^^^ crowned the year with his 
the Thanks- goodness, and all things livioff are 
fi^%/?' ^^^ ^^^^ plenteousness. Even 
the Rev! ^ ^^® infant shares in the general joy ; 
Archibald and the a^ed, when he reooUecls 
Alison— Ser- the sufiermgs of former years, is 
mona, 1. 450. |^ ^ ^^j, ^j,^ ^^^ ^jj Simeon 

in the Gospel, *Lora, now let thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
Son.'"' 
Such were the expectations and feelings of the 
4. people at the termirtation of the war. 

UnlTeraaldis- Never were hopes more cruelly dis- 
Sthese"**"' appointed, never anticipations more 
hopes, and desperately crossed. No sooner was 
general dls- the peace concluded than distress, 
^*^^' wide-spread and universal, was ex- 

perienced in every part of the country, and in 
every branch of industry. It was felt as much 
by the manufacturers as the agriculturists ; by 
the merchants as the landlords : and, ere long, 
the general suffering rose to such a pitch that, 
while the table of the House of Commons groan- 
ed under petitions from the farmers, complain- 
ing of agricultural distress, the Gazette teem- 
ed with notices of the bankruptcy of traders ; 
and disturbance^ became so common and alarm- 
ing in the manufacturing districts, that special 
commissions had to be sent down, in this and 
the following year, to Ely, Derby, and the prin- 
cipal seats of the outrages, by whom the law 
was administered with unsparing but necessary 
rigor. The farmers, as usual with that class, 
bore their distresses with patience and resigna- 
tion; but the manufacturers, always more ex- 
citable and tumultuous, were not so easily ap- 
peased. In the southern part of Staffordshire 
the distress was felt as peculiarly severe, and 
the working people in the populous village of 
BUston were reooced to such a degree that 
they all fell upon the parish, the fondi of which 



were inadequate to preserve them from abso- 
lute starvation. The iron trade in particular was 
every where suffering under great distress: 
large bodies of workmen, dismissed from their 
forges, paraded the country, demanding charity 
in a menacing manner ; and at Merthyr.Tydvil, 
in South Wales, the disorders were not appeas- 
ed without military interference. • To excite 
public commiseration, great numbers of these 
dismissed workmen fell upon the , 
expedient of drawing loaded wag- leiJ^p. wf»4, 
ons of coals to distant towns f and Memoirs of 
a division of these wandering peti- Lord Sid- 
tioners approached the metropolis, 149°^'/^* 
and were only turned aside by the * 
resistance of a powerful body of police." ^ 

It was with tne merchants en^^ed in the ex* 
port trade that the distress, which 
soon became universal, first began; Beginning of 
and in them it appeared even be- the dietroas 
fore hostilities had ceased. Pes- among the as- 
sessed with the idea that the inhab- ^„^'~ 
itaats of the Continent wcec lan- 
guishing for British colonial produce, from which 
they had 90 long been excluded, and inflamed bj 
the prospect of the sudden opening of their ports 
to our shipping, the English merchants thought, 
and acted upon the opinion, that no limits could 
be assigned to the profitable trade which oiight 
be carried on with them, especially in that ar« 
tide of merchandise. So largely was this no* 
tion acted upon, that the exports of foreign and 
colonial proauce from Great Britain and Ireland, 
which in 1813 had been .£9,533,000, rose in 
1814 to £19,365,000. The necessary effect of 
so. prodigious an increase of the supply thrown 
into countries impoverished to the very last de« 
gree by the war, and scarcely able to pay for 
any thing, was that the consignments were, for 
the most part, sold for little more than half the 
original cost, and ruin, wide-spread and uni« 
versal, overtook all the persons engaged in the 
traffic. The eastern ports of the Kingdom, in 
particular London, Hull, and Leith, suffered 
drefidfally by the extensive- and disastrous ship- 
ments to the north of Europe. Engkind then 
began to learn a lesson which has been suffi- 
ciently often 'taught since that time — namely, 
how fallacious a test the mere amount of exports 
is of the flourishing condition of the- country in 
general, or even of the brioches of trade in 
which the greatest increase appears in particu- 
lar. That increase often arises from a failnrtt 
of the home market, which renders it necessary 
to send the goods abroad, or from absurd and 
ruinous speculation, which terminates in nothing 
but disaster. The year 1814, during which 
foreign and colonial produce to the extent of. 
£19,500,000 V^as exported, was far more disas- 
trous to the persons engaged in that trade than 
the three succeeding years,** in i AnnnaiRe* 
which the exports of that descrip- i^n^ 219 f^* 
tion sank to little mora than a half 1815^ 144.' 
of that amount. 

' This distress, however, ws^ not long of spread- 
ing to the agriculturists, and among them it 

* Ezporta of foreign and colonial produce : 

1814 i:i9,96fr,981 

1813 15,748,354 

1816 13,480,781 

1817 10,S9S,flM 

~Auaoif 's Etroptf Apptndlx, eluip. xevl. 
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asmimed a oiora formidftble, because tertled 
^ aod irremediable fono. Notwitb- 

fts apraad to standiDg the protectioo to British 
ite affricnl- a^pcolture which had been adbrded 
'"^"^* by the corn law paased in 1814, of 

which an aecooot has already been given, ^ it bad 
> Htrtory of already become apparent that the 
BiiTopa,c3bttt. opening the harbors of America 
^30. ^||(] i^forthern Europe for snpplies 

of grain, coupled with the cessation of the laTish 
expeoditore of the war, would seriously affect the 
prices of every species of agricultural produce. 
Already, tbey had /alien to little more taan two- 
thirds of whal tbey had been during the five last 
years oC the war.* Although the prices which 
they still fetched may seem high to us, who 
hare been accustomed to the much greater re- 
duction which has since taken place, yet the fall 
from 120s. in 1813, to 76s. in 1815, and 57s. in 
the spring, of 1816, for the quarter of wheat, was 
sufficient^ alarming, and struck a prodigious 
panic into the min£ of all persons engaged in 
agrtcoltural pursuits. The rise in the pnce of 
rural prednce had been so steady and loug-con- 
tinued, and the affluence in consequence arising 
to ail persons connected with land, or depending 
either on the sale of its produce or the purchases 
flowing from its prosperity, so great, that all 
classes had come to regard it as permanent, 
and tbey had all acted accordingly. The land- 
owners had borrowed money or entered into 
marriaga-ecmtracts on the fiuth of its continu- 
SBce : present expenditure, provisions to chil- 
dren, had been regulated by that standard. . The 
tenantry, in those parts of the country where 
leases were comhion, had entered into lasting 
eoatracta, in the belief that the high prices 
voold cootinae; and they could now anticipate 
nothing but rain if tbey were held to their en- 
gagements. A general despondency, in iSonse- 
quence, seized upon the rural classes ; numbers 
of farms were thrown u|> in despair ; and the 
unirerBal suffering among that important class 
not only spread a general gloom over society, 
bot seriously affected the amount of manufac- 
* A— Rfl^ tured articles taken off by the home 
1615, 141, 145; market, by far the most important 
181ft, 99, 93. ygnj for {jjut species of inmistry.* 
Before the close of the year 1816, these causes 
7. - of distress assumed a different, but 
Serere •cmro' a still ipore alarming form. The 
Ity of 1815. summer of that yea^ was uncom- 
monly wet and stormy, insomuch, that not only 
was the quantity and quality of the grain e^ery 
where rendered deficient, but in the higher and 
later parts of the country the harvest never 
ripened at all. So stormy, melancholy a season, 
had not been experienced since 1799 j the con- 
sequence of course was, that the price of grain 
rapidly rose, and the average for the year was 
82«. a quarter. But it was much higher than 
this average in the latter months; mdeed, in 
some places in the north of England, wheat in 
October was at a guinea a bushel.t The ef- 

* ATersfB priee of wheat per Winchester bnebel :— 



I lect of this, of oourae, was to admit foreign im- 
I portations duty free-— the prices having sur- 
I mounted that of 86s., fixed by the sliding scale 
as the turning point at whiph free foreign im- 
I portation was to commence. This happy cir- 
. cumstanoe had the effect of checking the rise in 
I the price of provisions, which, but for that cir- 
' cumstanoe, would doubtless have reached the 
I level of a famine. The importation of wheat 
j in that year amounted to 225,000 quarters ; but 
in the, next, when the effect of the scarcity of 
1 1B16 was felt, it rose to 1,620,000 quarters, and 
I in 1818 to 1,593,000.^ But from this circum- 
stance sprang up a new cause of i poner'a 
distress to the farmers, which was Prog, of Nbl 
felt with the utmost severity in H7, Sdcdlt. 
this and the two sjueceeding years. The im* 
portation kept down prices, but it did not re- 
store crops ; it deprived the farmer of a remu- 
nerating price for what remained of bis produce, 
without making up to him what bad been lost. 
And the nation, on comparing its present con- 
dition with what it had been during the last 
years of the war, began to feel the , j^^^^ j^ 
truth of Adam Smith's remark — isie, 144; ' 
" High prices and plenty are pros- Sidmoath's 
perity j low prices and want are f^f* *^*- '*^» 
misery.* ♦ ^"• 

When such general distress pervaded the 
whole classes depending upon land g 

— ^then, as now, oy far the largest Diatreaa 
and most iniportant part of the com- amooc the 
munity t— it was not to be supposed JJJ"2d *"* 
Hhat the manufacturing interests ttiimm to 
were not also to' be laboring under which it wss 
difficulties. The distress among ^^^S- 
them, accordingly, was universal — and equally 
among those who toiled for the foreign, as with 
those who supplied the home i^arket. In some 
branches of industry which went directly to 
the supplying of arms and stores of war, the 
depression, on tbe cessation of hostilities, was 
immediate and excessive. England had for 
several years past been tbe great armory of 
the world, and could not but suffer severely in 
several branches of its industry on the return 
of peace. It is to this cause, chiefly, that the 
rapid reduction in the price of copper and iron 
was to be ascribed — the former of which had 
fallen from £180 to £80, the latter . «„__,., 
from £20 to £8 per ton.» But the LSSfSTJw* 
depression was not confined to those 
branches of industry which were directly em- 
ployed on warlike stores ; it was universal, and 
felt as severely in those which were devoted 
to the supplying of pacific wants, as in those 
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--Ai.iioii'8 EuBOFXt Aroendlx, chap. xcri. 

t Ob 6th October, the Earl of i>aiiJnftoB wrote to 
Lord Sldmouth, tinea Home Secretary:— ^ The distress 
te YoifcaUre la unpraeedeaied ; there is a total stagna- 



tion of the little trade we ever had ; wheat is already 
more than a guinea a bushel, and no old com in store ; 
the potato crop has fhlled ; the harvest is only bef^nning; 
the com being in many parts still green, and I fear a 
total defalcation of all grain this season, flrom the deluge 
of rain which has fhUen for several weeks, and is still 
falling."— Earl of Daklinoton to Lord Sjdmouth, Bill 
Oct. 1810. Life o/Sidmoutkt ill. 150. 

* ** If we think we are to go on amoothlv withoat the 
eflfeetual means of repressing mischief, and large meana 
too, we shall bo most grievously mistaken. 1 look, to the 
winter with fear and trembling. In this island our wheal 
is good fbr nettling ; barley and oats reasonably good. 
As a fhnner I am rained here and in Durham. So much 
fhr peace and plenty.'* — Lord Chancellor Eldon to Lord 
SiBMOUTH, 8th Oct. 1816. Sidmoutk** Ij^fe, iii. 151. 

t Tbe classes directly or Indirectly dependent on land 
are now (1853), in round numbers, 18,000,000: on man- 
Qfhctnres and towns, 10,000,000.-^packiiam's TUMciu 
1803. 
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which were immediatelv coDDeoted with hos- 
tilities. All were suffering, and apparently 
with equal severity. Distress was as great 
among the cotton-spinners of Manche^ster or 
Glasgow, the silk- weavers of Spitalfields, or the 
glove-manufacturers of Nottingham, as among 
the hardware-men of Birmingham, or the iron- 
moulders of Merthyr-Tydvil. The home mar- 
ket was soon found to he reduced to a half of I 
its former amount: and the manufacturers, 
finding their usual vents for their produce 
failing them from domestic wants, sent them in 
despair abroad ; but with so little success that 

. in^n,. w,, the entire exports of British pro- 
» Alison B jEiu- J , i« ^ i_ • r • 

rope, c. xcvL duce and manufactures, which m 

App. Sid- 1815 had risen to £42,875,000, 
?^?!'",^?» sank in the suoceedinir year to 
lii. 151,143. ^35^7i7^000.» ^ 

Depression so severe and wide-spread could 
9. not be explained by the mere trans- 

This general ition from a state of war to one of 
nofowiiiff™ peace, to which the partisans of 
the transition Government at that period, and for 
from war to long after, constantly ascribed it. 
peace. Every impartial and thinking per- 

son saw that, although that might explam the 
depression in some particular branches of in- 
dustry which had been connected with hostilities, 
it could not account for the universal depression 
in all branches of industry, alike agricultural and 
manufacturing, for the home trade and the ex- 
port sale. Still less could it explain the fact 
that the depression was universal in all markets^ 
and even greatest in those connected with paci- 
fic employments, which might have been ex- 
pected to have taken an extraordinary start on 
the termination of war expenditure. As little 
oould the reduction be accounted for by the re- 
duction of taxation, and dimintition of the ex- 
penditure of governments in general, and that of 
Great Britain in particular ; . lor that only altered 
the direction of expenditure, without lessening 
its amount ; if it put less into the hands of Gov- 
ernment to spend for the people, it left more in 
the hands of the people to spend for themselves. 
The Whigs and RaJicals had a very clear solu- 
tion of the question : the difficulties all arose 
from excessive taxation, and the^ naeasures of a 
corrupt oligarchy : and the remedy for them was 
to be found in parliamentary reform, and an un- 
sparing retrenchment in all branches of the pnbr 
he expenditure. A vehement outcry, according- 
ly, was raised for these objects, which was sup- 
ported with equal eloquence and ability both in 
and out of Parliament.^' But experience very 

* ** From a struggle which appalled, I beUeve, the 
boldest among ua, we hare by the talents and firmness 
of our general, and the Intrepid and patient courage of 
oar troops, been blessed with glorious victory. By the 
act of Ministers we have, from a state of triumph and 
exultation, from hopes of security, Jostified by success, 
twen left to contemplate the real fesult of all these things. 
Let us look around us and see this state of our country : 
let us go forth among our fields and manufactories, and 
let us see what are the tokens and indications of peace. 
Can we trace them among a peasantry without work, 
and consequently without brbaa t — among (hrmers unable 
to pay their rents, and a fortiori anable to contribute to 
that parochial relief on which the peasantry is rendered 
dependent 1 — among landowners unable to collect their 
rents, and yet obliged to maintain their rank and station 
as gentlemen in society ? Let us listen to the cry of the 
eountry— it is poverty, from the proudest castle to the 
meanest cottage, poverty rings in our ears ; it lies in oar 
path whichever way we turn. It is not the congratala- 
tlooa of the noUe lord opposite, it is not the song of vlc- 



[Chap. II. 

soon demonstrated the fallacy of all hopes of a 
relief to the public suffering from these appli- 
ances. Retrenchment was, by the voice of the 
country and the anguish of general suffering, 
forced upon the Government; the income and 
malt taxes, amounting to £17,000,000 a year, 
were abolished; the public expenditure was 
reduced from £102,000,000 to £82,000,000 ; 
nearly 300,000 men were disbanded in the army 
and navy ; and still the distress went on con- 
stantly increasing, and was greater than ever 
in the close of the very year 1816, in the course 
of which 'these immense reductions had been 
carried into effect. It is evident, therefore, that 
some more general and lasting cause was in op- 
eration than those to which the adherents of 
either party at that period ascribed it; and 
without denying altogether the influence of 
some of these subordinate ones, it may now 
safely be affirmed that the knain cause was the 
following : 

The annual supply of the precious metals for 
the use of the globe, derived from lo. 

the South American mines, had Diminished 
been, for some years prior to 1808. ■"PP^y **" ^^ 
about ten millions sterling ; and of £[!^uils 'from 
this, about a half was coined in South Amer- 
South America, and the remainder 1<^ 
for the most part found its way to Europe in the 
form of bullion. 1 The rapid rise x Humboldt's 
in the price of commodities all over Nouv. Esp. 
Europe, during the latter years of ^* ^^' 
the war, was in part owing to the increased 
supply of the precious metals, obtained in conse- 
quence of the great rise in their value from the 
necessities of tne belligerent powers. Gold, in 
consequence of this, h»l in 1813 and 1814 risen 
to £5, 8s. an ounce, from £4, which it had been 
in the beginning of the century. But the loner 
and desolating wars in which the whole Spanish 
provinces of South America had been involved 
since 1809, in consequence of their calamitous 
revolution, toon put an end jto this auspicious 
state of things. The capitalists who worked the 
minds were ruined during these disastrous con- 
vulsions; the mines themselves ceased to be 
worked, the machinery in them went to destruc- 
tion, and they were in many places filled with 
water. So complete did the ruin become, that 
the population of the city of Potosi, in Peru, from 
whence the celebrated silver mines of the same 
name were worked, which in ISO/} contained 
lt)0,000 inhabitants, had' sunk in , irnt^ 
182/> to 8000.3 xhe only supplies Mem. ii. 319; 
of the precious metals which were Alison^s Eu- 
obtaincd during these disastrous J*^» ^' **^*- 
years, were from the. melting down 
of their gold and silver plate by the wealthy pro- 
prietors of fornAer days, who had been reduced 
to ruin, and from turning over the heaps of 
rubbish which had been turned out of the mines 
in the days of their prosperity. But so diminutive 
and precarious were the supplies thus obtained. 

tory that can drown this lamentable cry ; it is not in the 
power of the noble lord, it is not In the power of this 
House or of Parliament, to stifle the cry of want, nor to 
brave the stroke of universal bankruptcy. There is but 
one means left to satisfy the country, to avert these evils, 
or to redeem the pledged faith of Paiiiament— Retrench- 
ment, rigorous and severe retrenchment, in every branch 
and in every article of the public expenditure.'*— Lord 
Nuobnt's Speech on Lord G. Cavendish's motion for 
reduction of expenditure, April 25, 1810, Pari Deb. T»T»| i. 
1S2J. ^ 
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that they rapidly declined from year to year; 
ud in the year 1816, the whole amount raised and 
coined in South America was only X2,t>00,000, 
' A]3Mik*sEa- J***^ ** quarter of what the amount 
npe, c Utu." ^c^^s^ "^ &U parts of the globe 
»? M, 8i ; bad been ten years before, and only 

N^^^^Ef^ii * ^^^"^ ^^ ^^^ *""* ^^'^ raised 
SK^^^^^ and coined in South America in 

1805. »* 
This great diminution in the supply of the 
11. precious metals for the use of the 

Simoiiaiieoas globe was necessarily attended by 
J^^^^PfJ^JJI^ a general fall of prices over the 
paper cvmen- whole world, and was one great 
cy of Ureal cause of the poverty and suflering 
Bntam. which every where prevailed. But 

its eflect was most seriously aggravated, in the 
particular case of Great Britain, by the simulta* 
aeons and sttU more serious contraction in its 
paper circulation, and the credit alTorded to its 
inerchants, by the declared intentions of Govern- 
ment in regard to the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England. By the existing 
lav under which that establishment acted, it 
vas provided that the restriction on cash pay- 
neau should continue ^^ for six months after the 

conclusion of a general peace, and 
c. M^ ^ tow^er." « As the time had now 

arrived when it was necessary to 
come to some resolu.tion on' the subject, because 
the six months was on the point of expiring. 
Ministers proposed that the reAriotion should be, 
continned till the 5th July, 1818, and the jQppo- 
sition streQuoosly contended for its being con* 
tinned only to 5th July, 1817. The former reso- 
faition was adopted ; but the discussion of the 
sobjeec, and the difficulty Government had iu' 
carrying the prolonged period, spread such a 
panic among bankers, that the commercial paper 
osder discount at the Bank of England, which in 
ISIO had been, on an average, jC20,07e,O0Q, 
mnk in 1816 to J&l 1,416,^00, and in 1817 t9 
£3,960,600 ; and the country bankers' notes in 
circulation, which in 18H had amounted to 
£22,700,000, bad sunk in 1816 to £15,096,000. 
Nothing in so prodigious a contraction at once 
of the precious metals for the use of the globe, 
and of the paper accommodation and circulation 
of Great Britain in particular, saved the country 
from absolute ruin, but the continuation of the 
restriction on cash payments by the Bank of En- 
gland, which enabled it to continue its circular 
tion of X27,000,000 of notes undiminished, and 
the rapid return of the precious metals from the 
Continent, which, in defiance- of all the predio- 
tioos of the Bullion Committee, flowed back in 
such quantities to the centre of commerce, on 
the termination of the demand ibr them on the 
, P^H D-fc Continent for the operations of war, 
i^^ 573, ' that the Earl of Liverpool said, in 
5r» ; AliMD's bis place in Parliament,* that it h^ 
Europe, exceeded his most sanguine expect- 



* Gold mad sUwr coin annually raised and ooined 
Soioh Amaica : 



in 



1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
18W. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 



£5,032^ 
5,058,811 
7,104,436 
6,503,142 
6,356,158 
6,l«0/»8 
6,997,858 



1810. 
1811. 
1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 



-AusoK's Bttnp^ AvpendU, elisp. xevL 



, £5,807,073 
. 5,718,584 
8,619,353 
3,784,700 
. 3,687,349 
3,104,565 
9,588,006 



English market fell from £5, 88., which it had 
been in 1814, to £3, 19s. in 1816.* 

The general distress and desponding feelings 
of the country, arising from the _ 

fearful contrast between the sad imponaiit 
realities that had ensued on the re- discuesions 
turn of peace and the sanguine ex- onthePro|»r- 
pectationa of felicity which had so ^^x^iopSa. 
generally been formed, naturally 
led, as might have been expected, to important 
discussions in Parliament, and material modifica- 
tions on our military and naval establishment, 
and the whole system of British finance. These 
discussions and measures are the more import- 
ant, that they form the basis, as it were, of the 
whole subsequent monetary and financial policy 
of the empire, and all the incalcidable conse- 
quences which have flowed from it. The year 
1816, the first year of peace, marks the transi- 
tion from the old to the new system in these 
respects, and therefore its legislative measures 
arc in an especial manner worthy of attention. 
Four subjects, each of paramount importance, 
w^e brought under discussion — the continuance 
of the Bank Restriction Act, the continuance of 
the Property Tax, Agricultural Distress, and the 
Army and Navy Establishment. The priority, 
in point of time, belongs to the debate on the 
property tax; but it is difficult to fix upon any 
particular occasion on which the discussion on it 
was brought to a point, as it was renewed 
almost every night, during two months^ on the 
presentation of successive petitions irom all 
parts of the coantry on the subject. But, with- 
out asserting that they were contained in any 
one debate, the principal arguments on the sub- 
ject will be found to be contained in the follow- 
ing summary : 

On the one hand, it was contended against the 
continuance of the tax, by Mr. Pon- . 

sonby, Mr. Baring, and Mr. Brough- Argnmeiit 
am — '^ The petitions against this tax against tbe 
are innumerable, and all couched Property Tax 
in the strongest possible language. Jy theOppoei- 
They state facts which are undeni- 
able, they advance arguments which are unan- 
swerable. They do not come from any one class 
or sectioQ in the community; they come from 
all sections and all classes, and complain of an 
oppression from the operation of this tax, which 
is universal and iutolerable. The farmers com- 
plain that they are assessed, on an arbitrary role, 
on property which does not exist. To pay it, 
they are consuming their, capital; they can nei- 
ther stock their farms, nor maintain their fami- 
lies, but by encroaching on their substance. 
How could it be otherwise, when the price of 
wheat had fallen from 110s. a quarter to 85^. in 
the last two years, and every other species of 
aericnltural produce in the same proportion? 
Ine merchants and bankers are equally loud 
and emphatic in their denunciation of this in- 
iquitous tax; the petition from the merchants 

* ** Many of the speculations published in the Report of 
the BoUion Committee had been completely fhlsified by 
events. The restoration of peace in 1814, and last year, 
had had the effect, by iitopping the foreign expenditure, of 
bringing back the specie even more rapidly than ever he 
had cootemplaiad. But after so long a foreign expendi- 
ture as that sinoe 1806, it was not a fhvorable exchange 
of a few months which would bring things back to thdr 
former level. This would require a considerable time.'* 
—Earl of LivBBrooL's Speech, May 17, 1810, Part. Dei^ 
xxxiT. 574. 
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and bankers of the Qiij of London is perhaps the 
most numerously signed and important that ever 
was presented to Parliament from that or any 
other city. The impost is peculiarly vexatious 
and alarming to that class, because it implies an 
inquisition into their private affairs, at all times 
hazardous, but doubly so in a period of general 
gloom and contracted credit such as the present. 
The landed proprietors, oYer the whole length 
and breadth of the land, are equally unanimous 
on the subject ; and it is no wonder it is so — 
for from their incomes being universally known, 
and the tax paid, in the first instance, by their 
tenants, escape or evasion are alike impossible ; 
while from the weight of their debts, and the 
rapid decline of their rents, the tax, if longer 
continued, will in all cases essentially diminish, 
in some entirely sweep away, the residue which 
may remain to maintain their families, pay the 
jointures and interest of mortgages with which 
they are burdened, and enable them to maintain 
their position in society. 

*' It is in vain to say that Parliament was bound, 
14, in keeping faith with the public 

It was Bp«el- creditor, to continue this tax longer. 
fleaU7 a war It never was impledged in' security 
'*^' of loans: it was the indirect taxes 

alone which were so impledged. The property 
tax had been, from first to last, a war tax, and a 
war tax alone ; it was so expressly denominated, 
both by Mr. Pitt, on his first introduction of it 
in 1799, and by Lord Henry Petty, on its being 
raised to ten per cent, in 1806 ; and the statute 
imposing it bears evidence of the same under- 
standing, for it is laid on till the 6th of April 
next, after the conclusion of **a general peace, 
and no Umga-y^ If any thing could add to the 
force of these last words, jt would be the cun- 
ning device adopted of omitting them in the 
hurried renewal of the statute, on the return of 
Napoleon from Elba last year. It is true, that 
the faith of Parliament stands pledged to the 
country on this subject ; biit it stands pledged to 
the removal of the tax, not its continuance. The 
country is now agitated from one end to the 
other ; and it is universally felt that any renewal 
of the tax, even at the reduced rate of five per 
cent., and for a single year, is a disect breach of 
the public faith with the nation, which is little 
deserved, after the patience with which the tax 
was borne during the yea^rs when it really was 
unavoidable. 

" Equally vain is it to assert, that the contiiin- 

J. anoe of the property, tax- is necessa- 

Notneo^sssry ry as a general measure of finance, 

sfl a general and to uphold the credit of the 

meaaure of country. The Chancellor of the 
nnance. i? *i. t •* • 

Exchequer says, if it is not oontin- 

aed, there will this year be a deficit of ten mill- 
ions, which will render it necessary for him to 
go into the money market and borrow to that 
•mount, which would depress the Funds, and 
raise the interest of money. But supposing this 
to be the case j supposing that it is impossible, 
by economy, and reducing our establishments, 
to avoid a considerable loan, what is the incon- 
venienoe thence a rising to that which may be 

*'*Bo it enacted, that thia Act shall eomneQce and 
tska aObct enom the 6th d April 1800, and that the said 
Act, and the datiea thereof, ahaU continue In fbroe durinf 
the prennt war, and until the 4th of April next, after the 
deOnitire aignature of a treaty of pesee, and no longer P— 
^ 947, Propertfi Tax Detate. 
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anticipated from t)ie continuance, even for a 
single year, of this most odious and grinding 
tax? Nothing whatever. Ministers have told 
us of the prosperous state of the finances of 
the country, and adverted to the fact, which is 
undoubtedly very remarkable, that the Sinking 
Fund, though trenched upon since 1813, is stiU 
twelve millions. What would it take from the 
efficiency of this fund, to take the interest of 
the whole loan which may be required, which 
at the very utmost will not exceed £600,000 
a year from that fund? Is not such a measure 
better than continuing a burden on the country 
which it is wholly unable to bear, and which 
threatens, if longer continued, to drain away 
the resources of the people, and cripple Gov- 
ernment most seriously in future years, by pre- 
venting the ordinary taxes from continuing 
productive ? Whst would a loan of nine or ten 
millions be, which would perhaps be melted in 
one week into the general transactions of the 
country? Nothing whatever. And was the 
Honse, for so inconsiderable an advantage as 
avoiding placing the interest of such a loan on 
the Sinking Fund, to turn a deaf ear j p. -. . 
to the prayers, and shut their eyes to xxxiii*. ISIOJ ' 
the distresses of the country, and ruin 1SS6 ; and ' 
their character in the opinion of their JJJ*^- ^*^» 
constitnento?"^ **** 

On the other hand, it was contended by Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, and .^ 

the Chancelloir of the Exchequer — Argument on 
**The principle on which the prop- the other side 
erty tax was originally prbposed by jT •••• Mtn*»- 
>(r. Pitt and sulwequently extended ^' 
by Loru Lansdowne, was not merely to avoid 
the Inconvenience of a large loan. The princi- 
ple was, that it is important to provide a larcre 
supply within the year, in preferehoe to the m- 
definite extension of permanent taxation by the 
indefinite accumulation of debt, as had been the 
case, and thereby to provide for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and for the future relief 
of the nation in peace. These objects had both 
been gained ; and by the unswerving prosecu- 
tion of this system, and the patience with which 
it had been borne by the nation, we had flow 
nine millions less of permanent taxes to pay 
than we should' have had if the opposite system 
had been continued. The burdens laid on during 
the war had been, upon the whole, cdlected 
vrith so much wisdom and success, that now the 
Consolidated Fund had a greater surplus than in 
the year 1^91, or than was even hoped for by the 
Finance Committee of that year. We had now 
a surplus of £2,500,000, with a Sinking Fund 
of £11,000,000 — ^in other words, £13,500,000 
annually applicable to the reduction of debt. 
Could sucn a favorable state of things have 
i^risen, had not the vigorous measure oTa large 
property tax been adopted; and now that its 
IVuits were beginning to be reaped, is it to be 
abandoned ? 

^ To show that there is no breach of faith 
with the nation in proposing the con* i^ 

tinuance of the property tax for two No breach of 
years longer, it is only necessary to 'Wth in iu 
recollect, that when the property «»«»«•»«»• 
tax was raised to ten per cent by the Whig Ad- 
ministration in 1807, and when a permanent 
system of war expenditure, estimated at £32,- 
000,000, was adopted, it was eoDtenpkted that 
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tile loans vbieh would be necessarj should be 
secured by mortgage of all the war taxes, in- 
clading the property tax. It was no doubt 
said by the noble Marquis (Lansdowne), then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that if the war 
eontinned only seven years, it would not be 
necessary to mortgage the property tax ; and it 
was also true, that instead of the war expendi- 
ture being on an average £32,000,000, it had 
been £^2,000.000 since that time, and the con- 
test had lastea more than seven years ; but that 
only showed the more clearly, that the mortgage 
of all the war taxes was contemplated by those 
wlw extended the property tax, and that the out- 
cry now raised as to a breach of faith with the 
public, in proposing its continuance, is entirely 
without foundation, seeing the very event has 
occurred which was always looked to as render- 
ing its prolongation necessary. 

*' Nothing but an imperious sense of duty 
lg could have mduced his Majesty's 

The petitions Ministers to propose the continu- 
fcr tts r^wal ance, even for a short period, of a 
■at imania- bn^d^n in opposition to the general 
reluctance which ft was foreseen 
would be felt to submit to* heavy taxation after 
tiie Conclusion of the war, more especially when 
▼ery severe distress was at the same time ex- 
perienced from extraneous and temporary causes. 
But Oovemment would be shrinxirig from its 
first dntv, if it did not persevere in the course 
they had adopted. The utmost deference was 
due to the public voice on the subject; but, 
trameroos as the petitions against the tax had 
been, they are not so expressive of general 
opinion as might at fint sisht appear. They 
are in all 400, of which one-Uiird Qome from the 
two counties of Devon and Cornwall. Man- 
chester, Liver^xrol, Olasffow, and all the great 
commercial towns, are divided on the subject. 
Wben this is considered, and the great popular- 
ity of any reduction of taxation is keot m view, 
it is not going too far to assert, that the strength 
of the demand for the remission of the tax has 
been much overrated, and that all that can be 
said is, that the nation is strongly agitated, and , 
much divided on the subject. 

*' But supposmg the popular demand on the 
19 subject to be as strons^ as is repfC- 

NecMsity fbr sented on the other side, there are 
itscpBtinii- Considerations connected with the 
•"**• financul situation of the country 

which render it the painful but necessaiv^uty 
of Government to withstand it. In round num- 
bers, the expenses for the present year may be 
calculated at £80,000,000, exclnsive of the per- 
manent expenditure arising from the interest of 
the debt. There was good reason, however, to 
hope tfaat-this large sum would be rednoed next 
year by a third, or to about £20,000,000. All 
the retrenchments proposed by the eentlemeii 
opposite, even if carried with unflinching rigor 
into full effect, would not reduce this sum by 
more (ban £2,000,000 annually. This, then, 
bemg our necessary expenses, what are our 
resources to meet them ? Much has been said 
about borrowing on the credit of the Sinking 
Fmid, or even applying a large part of that 
fond at once to the cnrrent expenses of the year. 
But as that fond does not now much exceed 
£11,000,000 a year, after what has been taken 
from it daring the last three years, if it is to be 



applied in whole or in part to meet the cnr- 
rent exigencies of the /ear, the country will 
soon be in the situation of having a debt of above 
£700,000,000, without any fond whatever to 
look to for its redemption. It is upon that 
ground that Government feel themselves imper- 
atively called upon by the duty they owe to the 
country to resist the abolition of this tax. If it 
is withdrawn. Government, as a matter of neces- 
sity, must go into the market and borrow this 
year twelve, next year six or seven, millions : what 
effect will this have upon the price of the Funds, 
and, through it, -on the rate of interest in the 
country? And if capitd is kept locked up, or 
advances rendered costly by this cause, how are 
country gentlemen, how are merchants and 
traders, to obtain the accommodation necessary 
to carry on their undertakings, or overcome 
the difficulties with which they are surroond- 
ed ? Would the British people, with the good 
sense and spirit which animated them, now 
shrink from the exertion which was neces- 
sary for their own presertation ?— » p^^ d^i,, 
would they, in fact, be so infatuated xxxiii! 1217, 
as to turn their backs upon them- 1328; xxxiv. 
selves ?»» 447,45a 

Notwithstanding the manliness of this appeal, 
which came with so much weight so. 
from the Ministers who had brought AbcrtiU<m of 
the contest to a trinmphanf issue, ^'MtA'- 
and the cogent natnre of those. arguments, such 
was the weisht of the public voice that it prov- 
ed irresistible. Upon a division, the ^^^jy ig, 
motion for the entire abolition of the 
tax was carried by a majority of 37— the numbers 
being 201 and 238. The division was received 
with rapturous cheering in the House, which con- 
tinued for several minutes ; and the joyous sound 
being heard in Palace Yard, the hnszas soon 
spread through.the dense crowd there assembled, 
and in a few minutes over all London. Never, 
since the battle of Waterioo, had such general 
joy been felt through the nation as was on this 
occasion ; nothing Hke it occurred again till the 
second capture of Cabul and the conclusion of 
the Chinese war were announced in a single 
Delhi gazette. We must not estimate the uni- 
versal transports felt on this occasion by what 
would be felt if the modified income-tax of seven- 
pence in the pound, introdifced in 1842 by Sir R. 
iPeel, was now abolished**— for his was a light 
burden in comparison, and it extended to persons 
enjoying an income of £150 and upward alone; 
whereas the former was a tax of two shillings 
in the pound, and extended to all incomes of 
£50 and upward. As the heavier tax, when it 
was taken off, was producing at ten per cent. 
£15,000,000 a year, the assessable income of 
Great Britain must have been, at that period, 
£150,000,000 a year. And when we take into 
consideration the innumerable evasions generally 
practiced, especially among the manuTacturing 
and tradinff classes, where such were so easy 
and difficult of detection, it is within bounds to 
conclude, that the aggregate incomes of persons 
in Great Britain above £50 must at that period 
have been at least £200,000,000 ; an astonishing 
fiMSt, when it is recollected that the whole in- 
habitants of the island did not, at that period, 
exceed thirteen millions ; and that the nation baa 
just concluded a war of twenty years' duration, 
in the conrsa of whiek i6«00,00i^000 had been 
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added to the pablio debt, and the sums anDually 
i Pari. Deb. raised by taxation progressively in- 
XXZ1V.4S1; Ann. creased from £20,000,000 to JC72,- 
Rcg. 1816, 26. 000,000.^ 

In considering this subject, which has been 
Ql. of such moment in the subsequent 
ReflectioDs on financial and social condition of the 
thiB subject. British empire, it will probably be 
found, as is generaUy the case in such questions, 
that there was some truth, and not a little error, 
in the opinions advanced on both sides. Lord 
Castlereagh was unquestionably in the right 
when he so strenuously contended for preserv> 
ing inviolate the Sinking Fund, and not, by the 
remission of taxation, leaving the nation in the 
situation of having £700,000,000 of debt, with- 
out any provision lor its redemption. The manly 
stand which he made against aloud public clamor 
on this ground,, is one of the most honorable, as, 
unhappily, it is one of the last, recorded in Brit^ 
ish history. But he seems as clearly to have err- 
ed in the ground which he selected for making 
this stand. He should never have chosen it on 
the question of upholding a heavy and unpopular 
direct tax. The great and wise principle of En- 
glish finance, so constantly acted upon by Mr. 
Fitt, was to provide for the interest of debt and 
the Sinking Fund for its redemption by indirect 
taxes, and to reserve direct taxes as an extraor- 
dinarjr war resource, to continue only to its ter- 
mination. The emphatic dechuation in the Pro- 
perty Tax Act, that it was to ** continue till the 
6th April next, after the conclusion of a definit- 
ive treaty of peace, and no longer^^' proves that 
this was in an especial manner the case- with 
that burden. In striving to uphold it after peace 
was concluded. Government was not less violat- 
ing the pledge given to the. nation, on its impo- 
sition, than <u»parting from the true principles of 
finance on the subject. If loans for a year or 
two after the conclusion of the war were neces- 
sary to wind up its expenses, they should, with, 
out hesitation, have been contracted in prefer- 
ence to continuing an oppressive direct war tax. 
The real error, and it was a most fatal one, was 
the unnecessary and often uncalled-for remission 
of indirect taxation in after years, by successive 
administrations bidding against each other in the 
race for popularity, which at first crippled and 
at length extinguished the Sinking Fund; but 
that mournful topic belongs to a subsequent part 
of this History. 

There is another observation on this subject, 

93. suggested by the tenor of these de- 

Vital consid- bates, which will frequently recur 

f^'i««!«!!II, to the mind in the discussion of great 
tne question, , . . . ° , 

which wero &Qd momentous questions m sub- 
oTerlooked at sequent years. This, is, that the 
tbiB time. pjQgj material parts of the argument, 
and the most vital consequences likely to flow 
from the measures under discussion, were not 
alluded to on either side in the course of the de- 
bate in Parliament. They were either unseen, 
or, if seen, were carefully concealed by both 
pwrties. Thus the most material points in any 
discussion upon the property tax, and those upon 
which public attention hais been chiefly fixed 
when it was brought forward in after times, un- 
donbtedlv are^the injustice of taxing income 
derived Kom precarious or perishable sources, at 
the same rate as that derived from land, or fixed 
and imperishable investment} the extreme se- 



verity of direct taxation, when it is at all con- 
siderable, compared with indirect, when it is 
most productive ; and the iniu.stioe of levying a 
heavy direct tax upon a small class of society — 
viz., that possessing an income above a certain 
level — from which all the rest of the people are 
exempt. Yet these topics are never once alluded 
to, in the course of the almost daily discussions 
which took place on the subject, in presenting 
petitions in this year, during two months ! They 
are the topics, however, upon which most stress 
should always be laid, when this subject is again 
brought forward in future times, for they lie at 
its very foundation. They touch the all-impor- 
tant subject of the ability of the people to bear 
the burden — a topic far more momentous to them 
than interesting to their rulers. Yet, in reality, 
it b a topic which eventually must touch their 
rulers as much as themselves ; for no taxes can 
long be levied by Government which trench deep 
upon the resource^, and seriously abridge the 
comforts, of the people. Of these, however, di- 
rect taxes are, beyond all question, the most 
oppressive, and felt as most severe, for they al- 
ways fall upon a limited class, generally not 
more than a thirtieth part of the communitv^ in 
whose hands, however, they arrest the funds 
which maintain the whole ; and, not being mixed 
up with the price of articles of consumption, their 
whole weight is made palpable to the people. 
Indirect taxes are so blended with the cost of 
article that their existence is not perceived ; and 
they are spread over so wide a surface, that their 
burden is not felt. No nation was ever seriously 
injured by taxes on luxuries consumed, because 
the very fact of their being consumed proved 
that they oould-be afiforded, and had been paid for ; 
but many have been utterly destroyed by direct 
taxation,, because it seizes upon income, or eats 
in on capital before it is expended; and ruins 
the poor, when they imagine they do not pay the 
tax, by checking the growth of capital, and drain- 
ing away the funds which should purchase the 
produce of their industry. 

It was generally supposed at the time that 
Ministers would bdve resigned, upon ,23, 
Parliament having negatived a pro- RemiBsion of 
posal forming so important a part of ^ ^^ Malt 
their financial system j but, instead ^"* **"«*»• 
of doing so, they equally surprised the House of 
Commons and the country, by voluntarily pro- 
posing, two days afterward, the entire remission 
of the war duty on malt — a tax producing at that 
time £2,700,000 a year. The reason assigned 
by them for this unlooked-for boon was, that as 
the abolition of the inbome tax would render it in- 
dispensable for them to go into the money mar- 
ket to meet the exigencies of the year, it was of 
little moment whether they borrowed a few mill- 
ions more or less; and, therefore, that it was 
deemed advisable to give a material relief to the 
agricultural interest, which was laboring under 
a severer depression than any other class. There 
can be no question that there was much truth in 
this observation, although there were not want- 
ing shrewd observers, who remarked that the 
b<Kin would never have been heard of, if Minis- 
ters had not received a shake, and that this show- 
ed that the best way to inspire Government with 
philanthropic feelings was to make them afraid. 
Be this as it may, the remission of the tax was 
hailed with delight by the leaders of the agricul- 
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tural interest in Parliameot ; and being levied od 
a beverage which the people in great part pre- 
pared for themselves, there can be no doubt that 
t was felt as a relief by the people p^enerally, 
coQtraiy to what too often obtains with the re- 
1 Put. Deb. mission of indirect taxes, which only 
xxxiii. 456 ;* swell the profits of the dealers in the 
articles, without lessening their cost 
to the consumers.' 
As the abolition of the property tax, and the 
remission of the war duty on malt, 
occasioned a loss to the Exchequer 
of fully jC17j 000,000 a year, it be- 
came necessary for Ministers to re- 
vise entirely their estimates for the 
year, and reduce the expenditure in oportion 
:o the large defalcation in their resources. This 
eras accordingly done, and with a success he- 
rood the most sanguine expectations of the 
coantry : £3,000,000 was borrowed from the 
Bank; and this, with the issue of Exchequer 
bills to the amount of as much more, supplied 
ibe deficiencies of the Exchequer. The reduc- 
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tion of the estimates gave rise to warm debates 
in both houses of Parliament, which are import- 
ant as evincinpf the ideas then afloat in the conn- 
try, and forming the basis on which the whole 
pusifio expenditure of the nation since that time 
nas been founded. The reduction effected was 
very ereat, for the expenditure, irrespective of 
the c&bt, was reduced from £62,000,000 to 
£25,000,000, and the loan for England and Ire- 
land together was only £8,900,000. But the 
debates are peculiarly valuable, as evincing the 
temper of the nation on this all-im- i Ann. Res 
portant subject.* ♦ *®l*» '®- 

On the part of the Opposition, it was contended 
by Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Tiemay, and ^5 

Lord Cavendish — "War is only Argament foi 
borne because it is hoped it ma^ a reduetion ot 
lead to peace; and warldce expendi- ??C*o*"-j 
ture, because it may pave the way ^^^^ ^^ 
for pacific reductions. But, accord- 
ing to the system now pursued, we are to have 
the evils and burdens of war without the bless- 
ings and reductions of peace. When we con- 



■' Tbe fcrilowing Table, exhibiting the national expenditure for 1815 and 1616, as estimated, will show the great 
redaetiona eObcted in all branche« ^the public eipendltore in the latter year: 



Supply. 
1815. 

Army jC 13,878,757 

Extraordinariee 23,983,961 

Barracks 99,000 

Navy 18,644,a00 

Ordnance 4,431,643 

MiaceUaneous . 3,000,000 



£63,135,039 

Leana to foreign powers .\ 11,035,347 

Perfiutnefif Burdens. 
lacareat of debt Fiinded, and Sinking • 

Fun<( - £41,015,587 

Do. of t7nnmded 3,014,003 



£117,199,816 



1816. 



supp^f. 



Army £9,665,666 

Deduct troops in France 1,834,596 

£8,431,070 

Extraordinaries 1,500,000 

Commiaaariat 480,000 

Deduct in France 75,000 

465,006 

Barracka 178,006 

Stores 50,000 

Jiavy 9,434,440 

Ordnance 1,682,188 

Deduct in France 186,003 

1,69^,185 

MiacdlaneouB 8^,000 

Indian debt 945,491 



£35,140,186 
Permanent Burdens. 
Interest of. Funded debt and Sinking 

Fund 43,410,059 

Interest of Exchequer Bills 8,196,177 

Foreign loans £1,731,139 

Ireland 8,581,146 

4,812,387 



£75,058,709 

TlK expenditure for 1816, however, hi reality reached £80,185,888, as various aztides of outlay exceeded the esti- 
aaBie.-4ee Amu Reg. 1816, 70, 7} ; and 1817, 856, 357. . 

To meet thia expenditure, which even in the last of the two years was immense, the following were the receipts for 
Uk two years: ' * , ^ 

Ways and Mbars. 



1815. 
Ordmary Revenue^ nett. 

Customs £9,076,554 

ExciM 80,539,038 

Stamps 6,139,585 

Land and a seee eed ... t 7,604,016 

Ftet-ol&ee 1,755,898 

Leaser reaouroes 189,353 

Ordisary and hereditary revenue £45,197,366 

Extraordinary. 

Customs £3,280,834 

Excise 6,737,028 

Proiierty-tax 14,978,348 

Lottery 304,651 

Paid hylreland 3,981,788 

Iriah expenditure 6,107,986 

Loana 39,421,959 

Leaser beads 117,341 



' . 1816. 

Ordinary Revenue^ nett. 

Cuatoma £8,169,780 

Excise 19,013,630- 

Stamps 6484,888 

Land and assessed 7,857,906 

Post-office ; 1,659,854 

Lesser resources 67,880 

Permanent ordinary .* £48,370,130 

Hereditary revenue 165,870 

Extraordinary, 

Customs £1,007,810 

Excise 4,581,63T 

Property-tax last year 18,039,180 

Lottery 334,680 

Interest of loans for Ireland 4,558,558 

Ireland's sbore of expenses 1,184,009 

Unclaimed dividends 383,506 

Leaser heads 134,000 



Total £119,370,829 Total without loans £66,579,430 

Loan, including Ireland 8,939,808 



—"Finance Statement,** Ann. Reg. 1816, 480 ; and 1817, 846. 
Vol. I.— C 



Total £75,519,888 
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aider the enormous amount of our national debt, 
and the complete triumph of our arms which 
was purchased by it, nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that at no former period were large 
reductions in our peace establishment both more 
loudly called for, or more safe and practicable, 
than at the present moment. What is the value 
of our boasted victories, if, after they have been 
gained, we are obliged to remain armed at all 
points, as before the contest in which they were 
achieved commenced? Some reductions, it is 
true, have been made, but on a scale by no 
means proportioned to the necessities of the 
case : and if our financial situation is considered, 
it will at once appear that, unless the expendi- 
ture is reduced on a very different scale from 
what has hitherto .been attempted, the empire 
will be involved in inextricable difficulties. 

'* The total sums required to be provided for 
„ the service of the year, amount, ac- 
Contliiued. cording to the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to £31,- 
683,000, of which the establish meats of the 
country formed upward of £28,000,000. In ad- 
dition to this, by the Treaty of Union, two-seven- 
teenths of the joint expenditure of the empire 
was to be charged to the account of Ireland ; 
and such was now the financial situation of that 
country, that its finances were not equal even to 
the payment of the interest of its debt — so that,, 
instead of its contributing any thing at all to the 
joint expenses of the United Kingdom, Great 
Britain would have to advance £097,00.0 to 
make up its deficiencies. Thu^ the whole sum 
we have to provide for the service of the year 
is about thirty-two millions i^d a half. To 
meet this sum, the surplus in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, according to his 
own account, is £12,700,000, leaving a defi- 
ciency in the first year of peace of no less than 
£19,981.000 1 It would be some consolation if 
we could flatter ourselves that this immense de- 
ficit was owing to winding up the expense of the 
war, and that any oonsiaei^ble reduction of it 
could be hoped for if our present establishment 
continued in future years. But this was very 
far from being the case. When the items of the 
expenditure are looked into, it appears that they 
are all permanent, arising from the current ex- 
penses of the year ; and so far from there bein^ 
any prospect of a reduction in future, it is evi- 
dent that next year the charges of the nation 
must be increased £1,000,000, and that for 
ever, to meet the interest of the ^um to be bor- 
rowed in this very year, to meet its excess of 
expenditure above income. If that is our con- 
dition in time of peace, and with all the security 
derived from the greatest triumphs, can any 
thing be so deplorable as our financial situa- 
tion? 

*' If the establishment maintained in the dif- 
_ ferent parts of the empire at this time 
Continued. ^ compared with what it was in 
1792, the difierenoe is prodigious, and 
wholly unaccounted for by any increased neces- 
sities of our situation. On the contrary, if there 
is any difierenoe, it should be found m the du 
mjmUked force now required, from the enhanced 
security which our commanding situation and 
unparalleled victories have now procured for us. 
Nevertheless, Government propose just the re- 
verse; the establishment they have submitted 



to the House is more than double of what it was 
in 1792. The two years stand thus : 



1799. 

MeOi 

Great Britain 15,919. 

Old Colonies 16,848. 

Ireland 16,000. 

New Colonies . 



1816. 

Men. 

.32,000 

.27,000 

..28,000 

.25,000 

112,000 



48,767 
Exclusive of tnx^s in France and India. 

^'If to these forces be added the troops in 
France and India, which are maintained by 
their respective countries, and comprise at least 
50,00Q men, it follows that we have now above 
160,000 men in arms- in a period of profound 
peace, and immediately after the conclusion of 
a war which is boasted of as having given us 
unexampled security. All that we have gained, 
if the statement of Ministers be correct, by a 
vmv which has quadrupled our public debt, 
is, that w^e have incurred a^neces- ipari.beb. 
sity of triplinff our military establish- xxxii.1194, 
ment."» 1202. 

On the other hand, it was contended by Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Palmerston, and gg. 

Lord Castlereagh — " Much of the Argnmont on 
embarrassments and difficulties of tlie other side, 
the country during war have always ^ Mmiatere. 
arisen from our establishment in peace having 
been brought to so low an ebb that, on the first 
"breaking out of hostilities, we were either abso- 
lutely powerless, or, if we attempted any thing, 
were constantly, for some years, involved in 
disaster. This was particularly the case during 
the first ye^rs of the American and the late war 
-^on the last of which occasions Mr. Pitt, by 
whom the reductions were made, expressed 
bitter regret that he had been instrumental in 
reducing the establishment, during the previous 
peace, to so low an ebb that the fairest oppor- 
tunity of bringing the war to an early and suc- 
cessful termination was lost. It was to the 
liberty we enjoyed that the industry and exertjpn 
which'happily distinguished England from many 
of the Continental powers wercf to be ascribed; 
and to these advantages, which a free people 
only could possess, we owed all our superiority, 
which would not be in the smallest degree af- 
fected by the magnitOde or diminution of our 
peace establishment. 

'^Il is a very easy matter to compare our 
peace establishment in 1816 with 
what it was in 1792, and to ask, bow, conSiuea. 
when we have been successful in the 
war, an additional and much larger militar)* 
force is requisite. Is it not well known — ^has 
it not passed into a maxim in hfstory — thai 
success only multiplies the demand for increased 
means of defense, by widening the circle from 
which hostility may be apprehended? Our 
enapire in the colonies has been more than 
doubled during the war : and are we to be told 
that, after having been won with so much diffi- 
culty, they are not worth preserving, but most 
be abandoned, for want of a protective force, to 
the first enemy who chooses to grasp them? 
Look around upon the colonies, and say whether 
there is any one of them for which a supply of 
soldiers has been voted larger than is absolutely 
necessary. The fact is notoriously the reverse ; 
they are all so under-garrisoned thait the men 
stationed there will be over- worked, and fall 
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Victims to ladf[iie and the diaeaaes of tropio&l 
r.iinate5. The new colonies obtained during 
the wmr were proposed to be garrisoned by 
'^2,000 meD, of whom not more than Id, 000 
could be reckoned on as effective \ whereas the 
aggregmte of effective soldiers who marched 
oat of ibem, when they were taken, was upward 
oi 30,000. In some of the old colonies — as 
Jamaica and Canada — it was proposed to station 
a force considerably larger than had been there 



Defore the 



bat that was because America 



bad beoome a considerable military and naval 
{kuver, in oonseqnence of the events of its later 



reari. 



*- In regard to the home stations, the number 
allotted for Great Britain is 25,000, 
Coauneed ^^ about 7000 more than the quota 
of 1792. Bat is that an excessive 
sddiiioB, when the increase which during the 
war has taken place in our popaJation and re- 
ioorces is considered ? The first has increased 
a foartk ; the last, if measured by our exports, 
imporCa, and shipptng, have more than doobled. 
The angmentation of the army at home was by 
BO means in the same proportion. In proportion 
as oar colonial force is augmented, the troops 
at home, by whom they are to be fed or relieved, 
mat be increased also. Then if, in addition to 
all this, the rast additions made to the armies 
of the Continental powers daring thb war, and 
the magnitude of their peace establishments, be 
c^keo into consideration, it must become at once 
apparent that not merely our respectability, but 
ov very existence as an independent nation, 
vas involved in resisting tl|e reduction now pro- 
posed. The question at issue is not whether, by 
reductions in our establishmeot, we can get quit 
of the inocNne-tax or loans in its stead, for by no 
possible redaction can that object be. effected. 
It is, whether we shall compel the Crown to 
abandon all onr colonial possessions, fertile 
fieorces of oar commercial wealth, and whether 
we should descend from that elevated station 
which it had cost as so muoh .labor, blood, and 
ireasare to attain. 
''It is unfair to charge the whole expense 
^ of the army being £9,800,000 pro- 

t:oo£iaided. Vouod this year, to the account. of our 
presept establishmenU : £2,000,000 
o( it is absorbed in pensions to those gallant 
men, now for the most patt retiredi who have 
borne us throogh the perils of the^ootest ; £1,- 
OOOjOOQ is applied to the foroes embodied at 
present, which will be disbanded in the course 
of the year — ^particularly the regular oailitia and 
forei^ corps, which are to be entirely reduced. 
Let It be recollected, too, that since the year 
1792 the pay of the soldiers had been doubled — 
it had been raised from sixpence to a shilling a 
day, which added at least a third to the total ex- 
pense of oar militaiy establishment. If these 
things are taken into consideration, it will be 
(oand that the proposed military establishment, 
so far from being excessive, is in reality ex- 
tremely moderate, and could not be reduced in 
the present circumstances offiurope, the empire, 
I p,^ j^^ and the world, without serioiis de- 
uuiL843,87l;triment to our national character, 
aoduuiT. and the most serious danger to our 
:2tM, 1210. national independence. "» 

Xotwithstanding the force of these arguments, , 
auJ the obvious inexpedience of too rapiilly re- i 



duciog the national establishments, from the per- 
nicious effect which throwing a vast ^ 
number of idle hands at once upon EsubUrth 
the labor market woold have, such menta niti- 
was the st^ngth of the public cry ™**®*y ^**^ 
for economy, and such the necessities of Govern- 
ment after the great resource of the property 
tax was withdrawn, that very great reductions 
became necessarjf in the army, against which 
the chief complaints were directed. The es- 
tablishment was ultimately fixed at 111,756 men, 
deducting the foreign corps disbanded in the 
course of the year, and the troops in France and 
in the East India Company's territories. Includ- 
ing them, the namber was 196,027.* The 
regular militia, 80,000 strong, and about 60,000 
of the regular army were disbanded in the course 
of the year. For the navy 33,000 men were 
voted — a great and immediate reduction from 
100,000, who had been voted in the preceding 
year. Great part of these copious reductions 
did not take effect till the succeeding year, and 
so had little effect in lessening the expenditars 
of this ; but the disbanding of so large a number 
as 200,000 men from the two services, including 
the regular militia, however unavoidable, had a 
most prejudical effect upon the labor market, 
and tended much to augment the suffering 
so generally felt by the working classes, from the 
diminution of employment, and the i p^^j ^^ 
distressed condition both of the agri- •^xil. 642, 847; 
cultural and manufacturinir ponula- Ann. Reg. 
Uon.* 816,9,10. 

Agricultural distress, as might well have been 
expeoted, from the difficulties so 33 

generally experienced by that im- D«bfttes on 
portent class of the community who africultunU 
▼ere engaged in the cultivation of distress, 
the soil, hcSfds a very prominenfplaoe among the 
subjects of parliamenury discussion in this year. 
The debates of course terminated in nothing ef- 
fective being done for the relief of the landed 
interest ; for the /causes of this distress were 
either altogether beyond the reach of remedy 
on the part of Government, or they arose from 
measures connected with the currency, which 
the legislature was inclined to render more 
stringent rather than the reverse. But they are 
not, on that account, the less valuable in a histori- 
cal point of view, as tending to indicate the com- 
mencement of the operation of those causes of a 
general nature which, ere long, had so import- 
ant an influence on British prosperity, and came 
to exercise so decisive an effect on the legisla- 
tion and destinies of the empire. 

On the part of the Opposition, it was contend- 
ed by Mr. Brougham, Mr. Tiemey, and Mr. 



* Army estimate Iter 1610 

Mca. Coat, 

Land fbrcee, including 

oorpa intended to be £. 

reduced 111,756 4,708,011 

Regimentoin France. . 34,031 1,934,996 

Regiments in India. . . 38,491 906,604 

Foreign corps 21,401 870,609 

RecniUlng Stair. 848 fl0,8tt 

196,027 11,123,477 

Deduct in with lc*Mr cbwj^M, 

France . ...34,031 £1,284,596 

Do in India . . 88,491 906,604 

62,522 8,141,190 

Remains 133,505 £8,982,867 

-^Parl. lieb zxxii. 842. 
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Western — " It is soperflaoiis to say any thing 
34, on the amount and universality of 

Argument of the distress which exists in the 
the Oppoeition country at this time. That, unhap. 
on the subject, -j^^ -^ ^^^^^^ ^f notoriety, and is 

universally admitted. If any doubt could exist 
upon the subject it would be removed by the peti- 
tion presented this very night from Cambridge- 
shire, in which it is stated that every single indi- 
vidual in a parish in that county, with one excep- 
tion, has become bankrupt or a pauper, and that 
that one, in consequence, has fallen from .a state 
of affluence to rum, from the rates all falling 
upon him. The real point for consideration is, to 
what is this universal and overwhelming distress 
owing ? In 1792, the average price of wheat was 
47s. a quarter, now (April 9) it is 57s. — almost 
twenty per cent higher^ yet no complaint of 
ruin from low prices was heard before the war. 
On the contrary, such a state of things was 
with reason hailed as the greatest possible bless- 
ing, as the first fruits of peace ana plenty. We 
m.ust seek for other causes, therefore, for the 
present distress, than in the mere fact of low 
prices *, and those causes seem to be chiefly the 
following : 

^'' The years 1796 and 1799, it is well known, 
were years of very bad harvests, and 
Con^ued.. ^^^^^ of course, raised the price of agri- 
' cultural produce, and gave a tempo- 
rary stimulus to cultivation. This was increased 
by the profuse expenditure of the war, which, not 
confined to income, lavished in sipgle years the 
accumulated hoards of previous generations. 
But the great circumstance which tended to raise 
prices in a lasting way, was the suspension of 
cash payments by the Bank of England. This 
gave such a stimulus to that establishment, and 
also to all the country banks, that prices not only 
rose, but were retained at a high level. The 
consequence was, that the banks were encour- 
aged to advance money to cultivators from the 
certainty of their obtaining a remunerating price 
for their produce, and thence a prodigious im- 
pulse was given to agriculture in all its oranches. 
Kor is the effect of the vast increase of* our co- 
lonial possessions to he overlooked, which has 
operated not mecely by increasing our exports 
and imports, but, in a far more important de- 
gree, by promoting enterprise in the cultivation 
of our own soil. This appears from the great 
amount of riches which was remitted from these 
colonial possessions to purchase or improve land 
in Great Britain; and t'he source from which 
that wealth has icome may be. distinctly traced 
in the names lof estates and farms, especially in 
Scotland, which Are in many places taken from 
that of places — as Berbice, ourinam, or the like 
— ^in the East or West Indies. Lastly, among 
the causes which gave so great an impulse to 
agriculture during the war, we must assign a 
very prominent place to Napoleon's Continental 
blockade, which not only gave our cultivators, 
during the last seven years of its continuance, 
an almost entire monopoly of the home market 
for agricultural .produce, but, by throwing the 
whole foreign eommerce of the world into our 
hands, powerfully promoted the prosperity of our 
seaport and manufacturing towns, and through 
them reacted upon that of the most distant parts 
of the country. 

^*In consequenoe of this combination of cir- 



cumstances, most of which were of a casual or 
temporary nature, there has occur- 
red in this country what may with- conUiiued. 
out impropriety be called an over'trad- 
ing in agriciUture^ and consequent redundance 
of agricultural produce. Inclosure bills to the 
amount of twelve hundred have been passed 
during the last ten years, and the number of 
acres thereby brought into cultivation has been 
estimated at two millions- Certain it is that, 
between the newly inclosed land and the im- 
provement of that which was formerly under 
cultivation, at least the produce of two millions 
of acres, which may be taken at six millions of 
quarters of grain, has been added to the national 
supply. But the population of the island has 
only increased two millions during the war, and 
taking a quarter of grain for the average con- 
sumption of each individual, it follows that two 
millions of quarters only have been added to the 
demand, and six millions to the supply. This 
sufficiently explains the glut of agricultural pro- 
duce, and consequent fall of prices, and the dis- 
tress which now universally prevails among the 
cultivators and landed proprietors. 

^^ Supposing, as is perhaps the case, that these 
calcinations of political arithmetic are 
not altogether to be trusted, we may contujned. 
rely on a much safer testimony, the 
evidence of our own senses, to be convinced of 
the extraordinary advance which our agricul- 
ture has made of late years. The improvements 
in most parts of the country have been so great 
that the most careless observer must have been 
struck by them. Not only have wastes for miles 
and miles disappeared, giving place to houses, 
fences, and. crops; not only have even the most 
inconsiderable commons, the very village greens, 
and little stripes of sward by the wayside, been 
subjected to division and exclusive owner^ip, 
but the land which formerly grew something has 
been fatigued with labor and loaded with capital 
until it yielded much more. The work both of 
men and cattle has been economized, new skill 
has been applied, and a more dexterous combin- 
ation of -different kinds of husbandry practiced, 
until, without at all comprehending the waste 
lands wholly added to the productive territory 
of the nation, it may be safely said, not, perhaps, 
that two blades of grass now grow where only one 
grew before, but cerWinly that five now grow 
where only four used to be; and that this king- 
dom, ^ hich foreigners were wont to taunt as a 
mere manufacturmg and trading covntry, inhab- 
ited by a shopkeeping nation, is in reality, for its 
size, by far the greatest agricuUural state in the 
Vforld. 

^Ut is since^ 1810 that these causes have in 
an especiail manner come into oper- 
ation, as appears in the price of wheat continued, 
which, on an average, has been above 
100s. the quarter since that time — a striking 
oontrast to the woeful depression which has 
taken place since the peace. What is very re- 
markable, this depression is the very reverse of 
what took place on former pacifications ; for on 
the peace of Paris, in 1763, wheat rose from 
36s. to 41s. a quarter, and to 42s. 6d. on an 
average of five years ending 1767 ; and on the 
peace of Versailles, in 1784, it rose 5s. a quarter 
In the present contest, however, the battle of 
Leipsio, which induced the hope of a speedy 
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peace, at once lowered the price from 1209. to 
S6s., and before November 181 3^ wheat was at 
6Ss. No man who attends to these figures and 
dates, can doubt that the fall of prices was con* 
Dccteid 'with the prospect of an approaching ter- 
mination of the war. Nor is it aifficult to see 
bow it is that this effect took place.. A sudden 
3iminntioa of expenditure, to the extent of 
£50,000.000 annually by the Government of this 
country alone, could not take place without im- 
mediately afifecting the market both for manu- 
factured and rade produce ; and a derangement 
in the former is sure, sooner or later to be fol- 
lowed by distress in the latter. The commercial 
led mSbafaetarins difficulties of *1811 and 1812, 
which are yet fresh in all our recollections, cdn- 
tribuied powerfully to increase the dangers of 
oar mercantile situation ; for after the cramped 
uid almost blockaded situation in which we had 
been kept Cor several years, a sudden rush into 
speculations and adventures took place on the 
noipenlng of the European harbors, '^hich was 
so violent that it seized all classes of the .com- 
munity; and induced unheard-of losses. English 
vQods'were soon selling cheaper at Buenos Ayres 
and in the north of Europe, than either in Lon- 
don or Manchester. All this reacted, and that 
quickly, too, on agriculture ; for the commercial 
iaterests of the country can never sufiTer without 
its being felt, and that right speedily, by the cul- • 
tivators of the soil, who mainly live on their ex- 1 
penditoxe. ' 

'* Excessive taxation is the last, and perhaps I 
the most powerful cause to which the ! 
Q„J^„^ present depressed condition of the ag- ' 
riculturists is to be ascribed. Bur-i 
ijig the last twenty-five years, our revenue has in- 
creased from jei5,000,000 to £66,000,000— our 
expetfditnre in one year exceeded £12^,000,000: 
iathis year of peace it is to be £72,000,000, and 
DO hopes are neld out of its being permanent- 
ly below jB6«'>,000,000. These figures sound im- 
mense, and convey an idea of apparently interm- 
inable resources ; but if we descend into detail, 
and examine how, in so short a time, so prodig- 
ioos an increase of revenue has been efieoted, the 
illusion will be dispelled, and it will at once appear 
that it is owing, to excessive and grinding tax- 
ation. Not only has the direct taxation risen to 
a most enormous dmount— certainly not less, 
while the income-tax lasted, than 15 per cent. 
'41 the income of all 4)ersons liable to that tax — 
bat the most ordinary and indispensable neces- 
saries of life have come to be taxed with a sever- 
ity which almost amounts to a prohibition. The 
dnty on salt, which in 1792 was lOd. a bushel, 
had been raised, previous to 1806, to 15s., its 
present arooant. The tax on leather has been 
doubled within the last four years. The duty 
on malt has been raised from lOs. 7d. a quarter ' 
to 34s. 8d., of which 16s. is war duty; that on' 
beer from 5s. 7d., (in 1802) to 9s. 7d. ; that on! 
fpirits from 7d. to is. 9d. Sugar is taxed 308. per , 
cwt., instead of 15s., the rate in 1792. 
'' Add to all this, also, the excessive inequality 
and injustice of our mode of levying , 

Cosdiided. «^ /"»"«[ ^^/^^ P^?"^.-^*^; The 
whole burden of mamtainmg the poor 

is laid upon the land ; and this reduces the price , 

of labor below its natural level, at the sole ex- 1 

pense of the cultivator. The money raised for i 

the relief of the poor is, in direct opposition to 



the intention of the 48d Elizabeth, from a defect 
in the Act, laid entirely upon the land. Manu- 
facturers and merchants are rated only as owners 
of targe houses. In this way it often happens 
that a man who has an income of £10,000 a year 
from trade, is rated no higher than one who 
derives £500 a year from land. The gross in- 
justice of this is rendered more glaring from the 
fact — the manufacturer creates the poor, and 
leaves the farmer to maintain them. The farmer 
employs a few hands only, the manufacturer a 
whole colony; the former causes no material 
augmentation in the number of paupers, the lat- 
ter multiplies them wholesale ; the first creates 
the poor, leaving it to the last to maintain them. 
In addition to this injustice, which is glaring 
enough, the custom has spread widely, and be- 
come almost universal, of ^making up,' as it is 
called, wa^es to a certain level out of the poor- 
rates ; a system which has just the efliftot of com- 
pelling the land to bear, not only its own bur. 
dens, but part of the wagies of all employed by 
the rest of the community. The magnitude of 
this burden may be estimated from the fact, that 
the total sum levied for the use of the poor, which 
before the American war was under £2,000,000, 
now exceeds £8,000,000. When, in addition to 
this hu^ burden, it is considered bow large a 
proportion of the taxation of £66,000,000 annually 
is paid by this land, the price of the produce of 
which has sunk within eighteen months to half 
its former amount, it will cease to be surprising 
that the agricultural interest should i p i t) k 
be snfifering, and evident that no sub- xxxiii. 1066 
stantial relief can be expected, as lllO; Brong- 
long as these burdens continue to ***"}'*',?P®^V 
oppress it." » * e., I. 504, 545. 

On the other hand, it was maintained by 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, 4] 

and Mr. Vansittart — ^^ It is so far Argnmenc on 
consolatory to find that the Bank tbe otber side 
Restriction Act of 1797, which has'^y^^ *^"^ 
been so often held out as the cause 
of all our calamities, is now admitted, not only 
to have Jiad no such efieot, bnt to have produced 
in sdme part at least, great prosperity. In fact 
it has been the main-spring of our strength ; and 
no reasonable man can now deny that, had it 
not b^en for that measure, this country must 
long since have sunk in^the conflict, and we 
have become a province of France. It is now 
seen, and admitted on the other side, by whom 
the system had so long and vehemently been 
condemned, that it was not only by this wise 
measure of Mr. Pitt's that the country has been 
saved, but that under ^ this artificial circulating 
medium the prosperity of the country, even 
during war, had increased to an unparalleled 
degree. 

^* The existing distress is to be ascribed en- 
tirely to the simple fact, that during 
the last two years, and particularly continued, 
during the last year, the great and 
necessary articles of hpman consumption have 
deen depreciated at least a half. Every one 
knows what effect so great a change must pro- 
duce on any interest in the community. What, 
then, must it be upon the farming property of 
the empire — that great interest which creates, 

* The above is a mere skeleton of the able and instruo- 
live speech of Mr., now Lord Biougham, on this imiKBtant 
mibjeet. 
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notwithstaodiDg all the increase of our manu- 
factares, at least nine-tenths of the entire wealth 
of the empire ? Then bow has this fpreat depre- 
ciation been brought about? It began, as has 



industrial operations of all sorts. The Bank 
Restriction Act will expire in two years;' and 
before that time comes, the return i Pari. Debat. 
of the precious metals to the coun- zxxiii. Iii9, 



been correctly stated, in 1S13; and the cause to | try will have rendered it a safe ^'^ 
which it was then owing was yery obvious. It measure to resume cash payments. But, above 
was the prospect of the opening of the Baltic i all, let it never, under any circumstances, be 
harbors, and the letting in of the great harvests proposed to trench upon the Sinking Fund, the 
of Poland on our markets, coupled with the fine | sheet-anchor of the country, and any serious 
season of that year, which produced the fall, diminution of which will render its financial 
The farmers of this eountry, who, from the affairs altogether desperate." 
effects of war had long enjoyed a monopoly in i No legislative measure did, or conld, result 
the home market, were suddenly exposed to the from this debate, how interesting 45 

competition of great grain-growing countries, or important soever, for it related Measures of 
where corn could be raised at a third of the cost , to a subject altogether beyond the GoveAment 
at which alone it can here be reared. It was \ reach of human remedy. But it ^Jrasuiction 
to mitigate this danger, one of the most ap- 1 was otherwise with another subject of cash pay- 
palling which could befall any nation, that the closely connected with the former, ments and a 
com law of 1814 was passed, without which the , on which the measures of Govern- Sjj^^" *** 
depression,^ great as it has been, would have ment had a great and decisive effect 
been far greater.* It is cdnsolatory to find that on the future condition and ultimate destinies 
that measure, which, at the time it was intro- > of the country. The proposal of Government, 
duced, was the subject of such unmeasured con- on this point was, that the Bank should lend the 
demnation by the gentlemen opposite, is now * Treasury £6,000,000, and, in return, receive a 
admitted to have not only been a necessary prolongation of the suspension of cash payments 
measure in our own defense, but th^ only effec- for two years subsequent to 4th July, 1816. In 
tual antidote to the still greater difficulties in ' this way, it was thought, the double object 
which we are now involved. ^ ' would be gained, of providing a supply adequate 

^'Com, which in 1812 was selling at 120s. or for the necessities of the state, the resources of 

130s. the quarter, has now fallen to | which bad been so much impaired bj the repeal 
Continned. ^^' Nothing more was requisite ; of the property tax, and jj^iving time for the 

to explain the agricultural distress ! Bank to make the necessary arrangements for 
which every where prevailed. It induced that ' the resumption of cash payments. Tbi^ proposal 
most fearful of all contests which can. agitate a | gave rise to animated and important debates in 
community, the contest of clatt voUh class in the both Houses of Parliament, which are of the 
struggle to shake the burden off upon each other. I highest importance, as indicating the views 
But there is no reason to believe that this alarm- entertained at that period on this all-important 
ing contest will continue long. Shut out as subject on which subsequent expe- 
this country is, in a great measure, from foreign rience has thrown such a flood of ^^^' 7^9**"** 
supply, there is no reasonable room for doubt 1 light.^ 

that the price of wheat will gradually ris< to an I On the part of the Opposition it was contended 
average of 80s. and, with it, the profits of agri- I by Mr. Horner, MV. Pon^onby, and 4^ 

cultural industry again reach a remunerative ' Mr. Tierney — " If any thing is to Argument of 
level. Great pressure is unhappily now felt, , be regarded as fixed in the legisla- '^^^ Oi^i- 
and some land has probably been brought into j tion, or to which the Government S^cSxinu^ 
tillage which had better have been left in pastur- of the country is pledged, it is thilt anc« of the 
age. There was no reason to suppose that the the restriction on cash payments Bank Restrie- 
paper circulation was excessive, or would pro^ ; is to continue ti}i the conclusion of ^^^ ^^* 
dace any very dangerous convulsion j still less 1 a general peace, and no longer. The proposal 
that the great mass of agriculture was in a now made to continue this restriction for two 
tottering state. It is secured against the only 1 years longer has already had this pernicious 
enemy who can beat it down— foreign ; it is also ; effect, that it has thrown a doubt upon the sin- 
secure from domestic competition, arising from i cerity of all the former professions of Ministers 



other modes of employing capital ; this being so, 
it must in the end attain remunerative prices. 
*• Coincident with the fall in the price of corn 



on this subject. The Bank directors had de< 
clared, time out of mind, that they were most 
anxious to resume the system of cash payments ; 



^ has been a great reduction in the but it now appears that they eagerly grasp at 
Concluded. «wnount of the circulating medium, the first opportunity of postponing that happy 
and with it unhappily has departed ( consummation. They have no objection to con- 



the confidence which had existed before. Be 
yond all question, this is the principal cause of 
the distress which now generally prevails. But 
this diminution of the circulating medium is not 
founded on causes of a permanent nature. The 
return of peace must eventually lead to the 
return of old maxims — to the return of those 



tinoe the system of over issue from which they 
have so long derived such exorbitant profits. 
The conduct of the Bank directors evinces such 
an example of rapacity on the part of a corpo- 
rate body, and of acquiescence on the part of 
Government, as stood unrivaled in the financial 
history of any country of Europe. It is evident 



common principles on which the circulation of i that (rovemment have no settled ideas at all 
every country ought to be regulated. All must ! upon the subject, but that they have a confused 
see that the time is fast approaching when the notion that the longer the present system con- 
country will again possess a large circulating tinues the better ; and that by mixing up present 
medium, and, with it, the means of carrying on measures of finance with its prolongation, it 
* See History 0/ Europe, chap. xcU. H S2, 29. may be continued for an indefinite period. 
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'■' Ereo when first introdaced, and when the 
f&tal principle of making the restric- 

CoBtdnwd. ^^^ ^'^^ ^ '^°S ^ ^^® ^^i" continned 
was adopted, it was unirersally under- 
stood, and most solemnly declared, that it was 
to cease within six months after the conGlusion 
of a general peace. Last year when the pros- 
pect of a durable peace was not nearly so fa- 
vorable as at present, the prolongation was 
'ifily made to the 5th July in the present year. 
Now, however, it was to be prolonged for two 
years longer, for no reason that can possibly 
W assigned but that it has become miied up 
with a loan from the Bank, and is thought to 
be eoonected with the general agricultural dis- 
tress. But if the Bank restriction is to be con- 
tinued to uphold the profits of the farmers, why 
is it to be limited to two years? Why not 
render it perpetual ? , If the prospe'ct of resum- 
tfig cash payments is the cause of the agricul- 
tural distress, will it not recur, perhaps, witji 
additional force whenever cash payments are re- 
named ? If this view be well founded, we are only 
postponing the dreaded evil, not averting it. 
'''Are there no evils arising from the sys- 
tem now going on of indefinitely pqst- 

ConUoned. V^^^^S ^^^ resumption of cash pay- 
ments 1 During the war we borrow- 
ed money when it was of small talue, and we 
are now obliged to pay it off when it is of 
btgh value ; and this, evil is every day increas- 
ing with the postponement of cash payments. 
This is by far the greatest danger which now 
threatens the country ; for the deht was for the 
most part contracted in one currency, and the 
taxes, which come in from year to year, are 
paid in another. A greater and more sudden 
contraction of the currency has never taken 
place in any country than in this since the 
peace, with the exception, perhaps, of France, 
after the failure of the Mississippi scheme. 
Hus sudden contraction has been the cause of 
aH our distresses ; it is, and will long continue 
to be, the cause of all oar diffioulties. It arose 
from the previous fall in the price of agricultu- 
ral produce. This had occasioned a destructipn 
of the country bank paper to an extent which 
would not have been thought* possible without 
more ruin than had ensuedT The Bank of En- 
gland had also reduced its issues. The average 
amount of its currency during the last year had 
not exceeded X2.'5,000,000, while, two years ago, 
it had been £29,00p,(M)0, and at one time was as 
high as £31,000,000. But wo must consider the 
vast reduction of couniry hank paper as the main 
cause of the vast fall of prices which had ensued. 
" A fluctuating currency is the greatest curse 
' which can by possibility befall an opu- 
Comiirood. ^^'^^ ^°*^ commercial community. At 
all times, and to all classes, it is preg- 
nant with disaster ; at one time unduly elevat- 
ing the creditor at the expense of the debtor ; 
at another as unjustly benefiting the debtor at 
the expense of the creditor. This is a state 
of things so fraught with ruin, first to one class 
and then to another, that it never can too much 
occnpy the attention of a wise and paternal 
Government. As long as we have no standard, 
no fixed value of money, but it is allowed to 
rise and fail like quicksilver in the barometer, 
no man could conduct his property with any se- 
enrit7. or depend upon any certain profit. If 



prices were fixed and steady, it is immaterial 
what is to be assumed as the standard. Last 
year, though it was for the most part one of 
peace, gold was never below £4, 8s. the ounce \ 
this year, as so great a contraction of the coun- 
try bankers' notes has taken place, it has fallen 
to nearly the Mint price of £3, 178. lOd. the 
ounce. This, however, all took place in con- 
sequence of the impending resumption of cash 
payments, which, by the existing law, was to 
begin on July 5, 1816. If, however, a further 
suspension of cash payments takes place, the 
banks will begin issuing in all directions as 
before; prices will again rise, and we shall, a 
second time, enter upon that fatal mutation of 
prices from the effects of which we are just es- 
caping. This is openly announced in certain 
puolications. It is said if the restriction on cash 
payments is continued, and the issue expands 
asain, prices may be run up to. lOOs. a quarter 
of wheat. Are the gentlemen opposite prepar- 
ed to support this measure on such grounds ? 
If not, now is the time to stop short, 
and avoid entering on a cycle flatter- J^^l' ^' 
ing in the outset, but fraught with 147. ' ' 
ultimate ruin." 1 

* On the other hand, it was contended by Lord 
Liverpool, and the Chancellor of 50. 

the Exchequer — "The Bullion Answer of the 
Committee themselves were of Ministry. 
opinion that cash payments should not be re- 
sumed for two years after the return of peace, 
so strongly were even they impressed with the 
dangers to property and existing engagements 
^^ich would result from the sudden contraction 
of paper credit. The diflTejrence between the 
two parties is not so great as would at first sight 
appear ; it is a difference in point of time only, 
not, of principle. There is no man on this side 
of the House who contends for the eternity of the 
restriction ; none on the other who pleads for its 
instant termination. Is not two years a fair 
compromise between them ? Preparations on 
the part, of th^ Bank were indispensable before 
facing so great a change ; one of the most neces- 
sary would be the permitting the Bank to issue 
£2 and £1 notes alter the restriction ceased, as 
they had so long formed the staple of the circula- 
tion of the country. No reason bad been assigned 
why two years was an unadvisable period; and 
although it did seem rather lung, yet it was better 
to delay than precipitate important changes. 

^' it' is a mistake to say prices have been 
forced by the copious issue of the cur- 
rency ; on the contrary, the increased oontiniied. 
issue was the effect of the previous 
high prices. The rise of prices preceded the 
increase of the currency ; and it has now been 
proved, that the fall' has not proceeded from 
Its contraction, for it is admitted on the other 
side that it preceded that contraction. It is 
4)0 doubt true that, when the prices of ail arti- 
cles of consumption began from the ^reat im- 
portation to fall, the country banks, seized with 
panic, drew in their advances, and thereby aug- 
mented the general distress ; but what did this 
prove ? Nothing, but that paper ourrencjr could 
not be extended beyond what the circulation re- 
quired. The variations in the price of gold 
showed they were unconnected with the price 
of grain. In the beginning of 1813, wheat was 
at 120s. 7d., in the end of Uie same year it was 
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82s. 4d. ; while ihe price of gold in the begin- 
ning of that year was £5, 6s. 6d. an ounce, and 
in tne end £5, 10s. This showed distinctly that 
the price of gold arose from the demand for it- 
self, arising from causes abroad, and was wholly 
irrespective of the amount of paper issued at 
home. To the eternal credit of this country, it 
will be recorded in history, that the Bank re- 
striction, though perhaps originally forced upon 
the country by necessity, and havmg forced up 
the price of gold, had proved the salvation oi 
Europe, by enabling us to carry on a system 
which could not otherwise have been supported. 
*' The opinions of those who would uphold 
prices by a continued and lavish issue 
Cond^ded ^^ paper, are lis much condemned on 
' this side of the House as the other. 
Nothing is farther from the intentions of Gov- 
ernment than to make the restrictions on cash 
payments permanent. It is merely a question 
of time when they are to cease. The Bullion 
Committee had recommended two years from 
the conclusion of peace — all he asked for wtis 
two years and seven months. It was not till 
December last that the ratifications of the defin- 
itive treaty were interchanged. Several of the 
most eminent members of the Bullion Commit- 
tee had concurred in this opinion. The restor- 
ation of the old state of the cilrrency must obvi- 
ously be done gradually, and with ample time 
for preparation ; for it was to be recollected the 
Bank of England would be .called upon to fur- 
nish cash for demands, not only on the Bank of 
England, but those of Ireland and Scotland." 
Upon a division, Mr. Horner's motion, which 
was for a select committee to inquire into the 
resumption of cash payments, was 
' ^"rl3?lW '»®g*^iv®<J ^y * majority of 146 to 



zxxiy. 



73.' 



These debates on agricultural distress and the 
53. currency are almost as memorable 

Reflexions on for what was left unsaid, as what 
ihiBTObjeet ^33 gj^jj jq ^jjg course of their dis- 
cussion. Both parties were to a certain degree 
right, and to a certain wrong, in the opinions 
they advanced. Lord Liverpool was unques- 
tionably right when he affirmed that the nation, 
and through it Europe, had been saved by the 
suspension of cash payments during the war; 
for out for it the armaments never could have 
been produced which brought it to a successful 
issue ; and that the rise in the price of gold, which 
took place in its latter years, was owing to the 
increased demand for that article of commerce 
to meet the exigencies of war on the Continent, 
where hostilities on a great scale were going on. 
On the other hand, Mr. Homer, who had thought 
and written more profoundly on the subject of 
the currency than any other person then in ex- 
istence,* was equally right when he observed, 
that the extensive issue of paper durins the war 
was the cause of the rapid and extraordinary en- 
hancement of prices which then took place in 
every article, whether of rude or manufactured 
produce, while it lasted ; that the still more rapid 
and disastrous fall of prices which had taken 
place since the peace, was the result of the great 
contractio n of the currency, especially of country 

«.L5f^*"?w**'^ ^^^ °»®^ *We and lamented gentlemaD'a 
!?hJ?J*^ '^® ■^**J*'^' »n "»« Edintmrgh Revww, as weU 
Sd SJSS*^** ®° .*' ^» Parliament, are models of dear 
and forcible reasoning. 



bankers, which had ensued from the prospect of 
immediately resuming cash payments in terms 
of the existing law on the termination of hostil- 
ities ; and that by far the greatest evil which im- 
pended over the country was the necessity of pay- 
ing off in a contracted, and therefore dear, cur- 
rency during peace, the debts, public and private, 
which had been contracted during the lavish isstue 
of a plentiful, and therefore cheap, currency dur- 
ing the war. 

The extraordinary thing is, that when ^i. tuuiiy 
of the true and undeniable views on 54. 

the subject were entertained by the Extraordina- 
ablest and best-informed men in the {J ^?*?2"J?* 
country, the obvious conclusions condnsiona 
which flowed from them were, by which then 
common consent, rejected on both prevailed, 
sides. Mr. Horner saw clearly that we bad been 
so prosperous, and done such mighty things during 
the war, because we had possessed a currency 
adequate to our necessities, and had languished 
and fiufiered since the peace, beciiuse it had been 
suddenly and violently contracted from the pros- 

E!ct of immediately resuming cash payments, 
e saw also that interminable disasters impended 
over the country in the attempt to pay off war 
debts, public or private, ih a peace currency. 
But neither he nor his opponents on the Treasury 
Bench perceived, what is now evident to every 
reasonable person who, apart from interested 
motives, renects on the subject, that all those 
difficulties and dangers might have been averted, 
without either risk or detriment, by the simple 
expedient of taking the paper currency, like the 
metallic, at once into the bands of Government, 
and issuing, not an unlimited amount of notes, 
like the French assicnats, not convertible into 
the precious metals, but such a limited amount 
as might be adequate to the permanent and aver- 
age wants of the conununity. He saw clearly 
that oscillations in the value of money, and con- 
sequently in the price of every article of com- 
merce, were among the most grievous evils which 
can affiiot society, and rendered property and un- 
dertakings of every kind to the last degree in- 
secure; and he thought that he would guard 
effectually against them, by fixing the entire cur- 
rency on a gold basis — forgetting, what he him- 
self at the same time saw, that gold itself is an 
artjcle of commerce, and, like every other such 
article, is subject to perpetual variations of price ; 
and that,' from its being so portable and valuable, 
and every where in request, it is subject to more 
sudden and violent changes of value than an}' 
other article in existence. 

He saw clearly that the great contraction of 
the currency was owing to the pros- 5^, 

pect of the resumption of cash pay- General errors 
ments ; but he could see no remedy ®°- ?*J '^^^^ 
for the evils thence arising but in ^«^^.° 
the immediate adoption of such pay- 
ments. He saw the impossibility of paying off war 
debts in a peace currency ; but it never occurred 
to him that the whole difficulty might be avoided 
by extending the war currency, under adequate 
safeguards against abuse, into peace. He was 
as much alive as any man to the perils of a sud- 
den contraction of the currency ; but it never oc- 
curred to him bow fearfully these dangers must 
be aggravated by the contraction of paper going 
on at the very time when a still greater contrac- 
tion of the annual produce of (he treasure mines for 
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Uw Qie of the globe was going on, from the dw- 
astecs consequent on the Sooth Amerioao revola- 
tioo. The truth is, that, as generally ocean in hu- 
man aflkirs, men's attention was fixed exclusively 
on the last evils which had been experienced ; 
and as these had been the ruinous me of prices, 
and destruction of realized property which had 
resulted from the frightful abuse of the system 
of assignats in France, the eyes of a whole gene- 
ration wereshnt to the still more serious ana last- 
ing evils resulting from the undue contraction of 
the currency, and the fixing it entirely on a me- 
tallic basis, of which Great Britain was ere long 
to famish so memorable an example. 

A measure, of great importance to both coun- 

2^ tries, passed both Houses in this sea- 

Caontidatkm ^^^ ^' Parliament, for the oonsolida- 

oT tM« EngUsli tion of the English and Irish Exche- 

ud^flh Ex- qaers. It appeared from the stater 

Mi^»7i8ie. ™^^^ ^ ^® Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the unredeemed debt 
of Ireland was £105,000^00; the Sinking Fund, 
jC*2,0S7.OOO ; and the whole charge of the debt, in- 
terest, annuities, and Sinking Fund, jC5,900,000. 
On the other hand, the entire permanent revenue 
was only jC2,681,000 a year, having risen to that 
amount- from £647,000 in 1797. The entire 
gro«s revenue of the island was £7,000,000 ; but 
the clear produce, after deducting the expense 
of collection, was £5,752,000} and as it was stip- 
ulated in the union that two-seventeenths of the 
expenditure of the United Kingdom should be 
defrayed by Ireland, the result was that the clear 
revenue of Ireland was unable to defray the in- 
terest of its own debt, without contributing any 
thing at all to the joint expenses of the United 
Kingdom, which for several years past had been 
entirely provided for by Great Britain. In these 
• eircumstanoes, a consolidation of the two Ex- 
• Pml DeiMt ®'^®^^®" ^^^ become a matter of 
imT.568,0151 absolute necessity, and it was ac- 
cordingly unanimously agreed to.' 
This was undoubtedly a very great improve- 
57. ment ; for, as noatters stood before, 

Seieetionson the confusion arising from the sep- 
tUa ral^jeet. arate charges for Ireland had been 
»uch as to occasion very great difficulty in ar- 
riving at a clear idea of tne revenue and finan- 
cial condition of the United Kingdom. Unhap- 
{Hly, however, the state of Ireland has ever 
since been such that it has been found imprac- 
ticable to carry into execution the declared in- 
tentions of Government, in bringing forward 
the consolidation, of subjecting both countries 
to a similar measure ol taxation. Ireland has 
from first to last been most generously treated 
by England in the article of assessment. It 
never paid the inccHne-tax or assessed taxes, 
nof, till within these few yean, any poor-rates. 
With the exception of a trifling hearth-tax, no 
man in Ireland has ever paid any direct tax to 
Government. Yet such has. ever been the im- 
providence and want of industry of its inhabitants, 
that although possessing triple the population, 
and more than triple the arable acres of Scotland, 
Ireland has never paid its own expenses ; while 
Scotland has yielded, for half a century, above 
five millions a year of clear surplus to the Im- 
perial Treasury; and in the great famine of 
1846, while Ireland received £8,000,000 from 
the British Exchequer, Scotland, great part of 
which had snfifered just asHnuch, got nothing. 



In a very early period of the session, Mr. 
Brougham moved for a copy of ^ 

the treaty concluded at Paris on Motion r«- 
the 26th September, 1815, entitled spectingthe 
"The Holy Alliance," of which an Holy Amanco 
account will hereafter be given, j^ni.' '°"* 
This treaty he stigmatized as no- 
thing but a convention for the enslaving ot 
mankind, under the mask of piety and religion. 
Lord Cttstlereagh, without denying the exist- 
ence of such a treaty, which he stated had been 
communicated to the Prince-Regent, and of the 
principles of which he entirely approved, added 
that it had not received his royal highnesses 
signature, "as the forms of the British Con- 
stitution prevented him from acceding to it."' 
This being the case, the rules of Parliament 
forbade the production of any treaty to which 
this country was not a party. The House, upon 
a division, supported the latter view, the num- 
bers being 104 to 30. There can be no ques- 
tion of the wisdom of this determination on the 
part of the British Government ^ for however 
sincere and philanthropic were the feelings 
which undoubtedly prompted the Emperor Alex- 
ander to bring about that celebrated Alliance, 
they were such as could be acted on only by 
absolute governments, omnipotent for gomi or 
for evil, and never could be rendered palatable 
to a popular government such as great Britain, 
divided by the passions, political and religious, 
of a whole people, and ruled by a legislature 
chiefly intent upon the present ne- ^ _^ 
cessities and practical wants of its xuSluo sra! 
subjects.^ 

A warm debate also ensued on another topic 
of foreign policy, a bill for the de- ^^ 

tent ion of Napoleon in St. Helena. BUlfortiiede- 
This bill was strongly opposed by tentionofNa- 
Lord Holland and Lord Lauder- P^**"' 
dale, who stigmatized the detention as illegal, 
unjust, and ungenerous ; while it was defended 
by Earl Bathurst and Lord Castlereagh as a 
measure for the general security of the world, 
agreed to by the whole allied powers, and ren- 
dered unavoidable by his breach of all his en- 
gagements, and open declaration of war against 
the Allies, by returning from Elba and dethron- 
ing Louis XVlIl. The debates on this subject, 
which terminated in the bill being passed in 
both Houses without a division, are of little his- 
torical value; for if the detaining Napoleon in 
captivity was illegal, it could not be validated 
by any British Act of Parliament^if legal, it 
required no such authority for its support. But 
it must always be a matter of regret to every 
generous mind in Britain that the conduct of so 
great a man, in breaking his engagements, bad 
been such as to render his detention a matter ol 
absolute necessity ; and of gratification to every 
British subject, that necessary as that detention 
was, it excited so strong a feeling of commise- 
ration and regret in the breast of i p^ri. Debat. 
a large portion of the English peo- xuiu. JOH. 
plo.' "M*- 

Another topic was soon brought forward, 
of still more general interest, and 
which passed ooth Houses of Par- Marriage of 
liament without a dissentient voice, th« Prinoesa 
as it excited a universal feeling of Chariotte oi 
joy throughout the country. On ^SShw 
the 14th March, Lord Liverpool, 
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^ in the House of Lords, and Lord Castlereagh 
in the House of Commons, respectively pre- 
sented a message from the Prince-Regent to 
the effect that he had consented to a 'marriage of 
his daughter, the Princess Charlotte Augusta,' 
to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobonrg. The an- 
noancement of this auspicious union was re- 
ceived with the utmost satisfaction by both 
Houses of Parliament, and universal joy by the 

March 15. co^n'T J ^^ on 'he next day the 
House of Commons fixed the pro- 
vision of her royal highness at £60,000 a year, 
of which £10,000 was to be for her own privy 
purse, and £50,000 for the support of their es- 
tablishment. The like sum was settled as a pro- 
vision for the Prince of Cobourg, in the event 
of his snr^vin^ his august spouse. These pro- 
visions were mdependent of £60,000 for the 
outfit of the royal pair, and were all agreed to 
without a dissenting voice. The marriage, 
from which so much was hoped, took place on 
the 2d May following, and ere long the situation 
of her royal highness gave hopfes of an heir to 
the monarchy. The nrince and Princess fisted 
their residence at Claremont, near London, now 
an object of melancholy interest to every Brit- 
ish heart, where their simple, unostentatious 
life, their fervent and mutual attachment, their 
kindness and affability of manner, won the af. 
fections of all who approached them, as the 
> Part. Debat. >i<'ble example of domestic virtue 
xxxiii. 378, and purity which they exhibited in 
382; Ann. their conduct commanded the re- 
Reg. 1816, 96. gpg^^ pf jjjg ^jj^^i^ nation.* 

The heart of the nation still beat violently 
Qj at the recollection of the glorious 

Votes for pab- events of the war ; and the chill of 
lie Diona- indifference and economy had not 
menta. ^^^ paralyzed the expression of it 

bv public grants. At an early period of the 
session a monument at the public expense was 
unanimously voted for the battle of Waterloo, 
tu which, soon after, one was also agreed to for 
the battle of Trafalgar. These graceful trib- 
utes of a nation's gratitude to the gallant men 
by which it had been brought through the perils 
of the war, gave universal satisfaction, and 
great expectations were formed of the magnifi- 
cence of the monuments which would thus be 
added to the growing splendor of the metrop- 
olis ; for it was understood that £250,000 would 
be expended on each monument. Unfortunately, 
however, although the monuments were unani- 
mously voted, their cost did not enter the esti- 
mates for the year, and thus nothing was done ' 
toward their commencement at that time. 'In| 
subsequent times, the national ardor cooled, or 
the national necessities had increased ; and the ^ 
result has been, that two sterile votes of the ! 
House of Commons remain as the only national ^ 
monument for the greatest and most glorious \ 
1 Pari. Dobat. triumphs which ever immortalized 
xxxi. 1049; the history of a nation in modern 
xxjtu. 811. times.i 

To the memory of individual heroes who had 

52. died in the contest, however, the 

Monuments to public gratitude was evinced in a 

Sir T. pjcton more satisfactory way. Monuments 

and others. ^.^^^ ^^^^j ^^ j^j^ Thomas Picton. 

Sir Edward Pakenhara, and Generals Hay, Gore, 
Skerrett, Gibbs, and Gillespie, and the requisite 
funds set apart for their completion. They were 



with great propriety placed in St. Paul's, as 
Westminster Abbey was so full that space could 
scarcely be found lor any additional structures, 
and began that noble circle of sepulchral sculp- 
ture which now adorns that sublime cathedral, 
and which, having been commenced at a period 
when taste was comparatively pure, and the 
finest monuments of antiquity were accessible 
to artists, is in a great measure free from that 
painful exhibition of conceit and bad taste by 
which, with a few exceptions, those of West- 
minster Abbey are characterized. A great im- 
pulse was given to sculpture in this year, and 
the only secure foundation laid for national 
eminence in that art, by the grant from Parlia- 
ment of £35,000 for the purchase from Lord 
Elgin of the Friezes, which he had by the per- 
niission of the Turkish Government brought 
from the Parthenon of Athens. Certainly, how- 
ever TDuch the traveler who sees the chasms 
which their removal has made on the still ex- 
quisite remains of that inimitable edifice may 
regret the spoliation, no Englishman can fail to 
feel gratification at beholding them arranged 
with so much taste and eflect as' they now are, 
in the noble halls of the British Museum ; and 
not only forming the last stage in the historic 
gallery, beginning with the Nineveh sculptures, 
which are there preserved, but laying the only 
sure foundation, m the study of an- ipari.D«b. 
cient perfection, of the desire to emu- xxxjv.i037, 
late it- in the only natiori perhaps now i??; ™l- 
in existence capable of approaching ^*g^ 
it.» ^ < 

Magnificent grants, bespeaking the nation s 
gratitude, we're bestowed by Parlia- 53. 

ment on the officers and men eur Grants to the 
gaged in the war. A vote of thanks officers and 
was proposecl and carried with en- JS"5w^St?* 
thusiastic cheers, in the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, to the Duke of Wellington, 
Prince Blucher, the Prince of Orange, and the 
officers and men engaged in the Waterloo cam- 
paign. An additional grant of £200,000 was 
bestowed on the Duke of Wellington — ^making, 
with former grants, £500,000 which he had 
received from the justice or gratitude of his 
country, Ou this occasion, Mr. w hitbread, who 
had always been a vigilant opponent of Govcrn- 
menty and had more than once condemned in 
no measured terms the military conduct of the ' 
Duke of Wellington, made an amende honorable 
to both, which can not be read without emotion 
by any generous mind, and which is not le^s 
honorable to the party making than to those who 
received it.* Finally, the sncrifices of the war 

* '* He had always been one who watched with an eye 
of extreme jealousy the proceedinfs of Ministers : bat 
thoir conduct in the prosecution of the war, waiving for 
the moment all consideration of its necessity or policy, 
was such as extorted his applause ; and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that every department of Government 
must have exerted itself to the utmost, to give that, c-om- 
plete efficiency to every part of the army which enabled 
the genius of the Duke of Wellington, aided by such 
means, to accomplish the wouderf\il victory he had 
achieved. It whs gratifying to the House to hear th^ 
traits of heroism which have been mentioned of that noble 
Duke, e.specially thot of hi« throwing himself into one 
of the British squares when charged by the enemy. To 
soe a commander of his eminence, distinguished above 
all the commanders of the e«irth, tlirow himself into a 
hollow square of infhntry, as a secure refuge till the rage 
and torrent of the attack was passed, and that not once 
only, but twice or thrice during the coarse of the battle, 
proved that his confidence wss placed not on one par- 
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were woood op by a grant of £800,000 to the 
troops engaged in the Peninsula from 1807 to 
1814, for the stores and monitions of war cap. 
tared by them darinz its campaigns. And a). 
though this grant rather fell short of, than ex- 
ceeded, the valae of the captures made by the 
army, yet it most always be considered an hon- 
orable trait of the English Parliament that they 
agreed to so considerable a payment to their 
gallant defenders after the contest and the dan- 
ger were alike over, and the nation was laboring 
i Psrt- Dehat- ^^^^ *^^ accumulated evils of gen- 
ixzL97d,999. ^'^ distress and a fearfully dimin- 
ished revenue.^ 
A measure of less thrilling interest, hut great 
practical importance, was pasMd in 
New eoinage. ^^^^ session of Parliament, the bene- 
fit of which the nation has ever since 
experienced. This was the formation of a new 
silver coinage. The old coins which had been 
for above half a century, some a whble century, 
in circulation, had become extremely worn out 
md debased, and a new issue, especially , of 
shillings, was loudly called for — the more so as, 
froffi the contemplated return to cash payments, 
it was evident that the entire currency of the 
country would ere long be rested on a metallic 
basis. An act passed accordingly, authorizing 
a new silver coinage, and the calhng in and re- 
moolding of the om one. This great improve- 
ment was carried into execution with entire 
success — ^the new coins were elegant in design, 
and substantial in material ; and to such an 
t Ful. Debst. ^^^toot did the issue take place, 
xxxiT. 1018, that in the following year no less 
1«7'AI1»- than £6,711,000 was thrown oflf 
f «di jST* a^ the Mint and sent forth to the 
*^ public.' 
Long as the preceding abstract of the parlia^ 
mentary proceedings in the year 
ffrnffiionn ^^^^ ^^ been, it will not -by the 
es the i»reeed- reflecting mind be deemed inordi- 
iflgFsrlia- nate. During peace, it is the na- 
°^~ tional thought and social interests 
which are the real objeots of historic 
portraiture ; its battles and sieges are to be found 
m the debates of the legislature. There is no 
period of repose, in this ?iew, which is so in- 
teresting and important both in England and 
Pratice. as this year ; for not only was the tran- 
sition then made from war to peace, but the 
gteat qaesiions then emerged which have dis- 
tracted the later period, and still divide the 
opinions of the world. The great fall of prices 
then began, which has ever since, with a few 
intervals, been felt as so serious an impediment 
to British industry. The sudden contraction of 
the currency, from the prospect of a speedy re- 
sumption o( cash payments, then involved one- 
half of the farmers and traders of the United 
Kingdom in bankruptcy. The evils of anf ex- 
cessive importation of the principal articles of 
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ticalar corps, bat in the whole British army. In that 
mtul confldenee lay the strength and power of the 
British army. The Dake of Wellington knew he was 
eafe when he thus trusted hlmseir to the fidriity and valor 
of his men, and they knew and felt that the sacred charge 
ihBS cooHded to them could never be wrested (tarn their 
hands. If such a trait were recorded in history as having 
oceiUTed ten centuries ago, with what emotions of ad- 
miTBiion and generous enthusiasm would it be read !"— 
Vs. Whitbbsad's Speeoh, Jane S3, 1815, Pari. Deb. 
uui. Wl, 998. 



consumption reacted by forcing on a ruinous 
export of our manufactures, in search of a mar- 
ket which general cheapness had so much in- 
jured at home. The Exchequer shared in the 
universal embarrosMiient, and the demand for » 
general remission of taxation was so loud and 
general, that Government were reluctantly com- 
pelled to abandon at once above a fourth of the 
revenue, and thereby, for the time at least, com- 
pletely to nullify the action of the Sinking Fund. 
The difficulties of peace rose up in appalling 
magnitude in the very first year of its endurance ; 
ancTit is not the least important part of history 
to unfold their origin, trace their effects, and 
portray the contemporary ideas which they 
awakened in the general mind. 

When so many causes contributed to produce, 
in an unexampled degree, gene- ^ 

ral distress and suffering through £iRnt8 of the 
the country, it was not to be ex- Ihctious to 
pected that the efforts of faction J*^' ^P ■•*- 
were to be awanting to inflame the ^^^' 
general discontent, and direct it to the demand 
tor a great and theoretical change in the gov- 
ernment. This accordingly was in a very re- 
markable manner the case in Great Britain at 
this period; and perhaps at no time in its long 
annals was discontent more general, or were 
the efforts of faction more systematically directed 
to inflame it into sedition, or involve it in overt 
acts of high treason, than in this and the three 
succeeding ^ears. Persons unknown before, 
unheard of smce, suddenly shot up into portent- 
ous celebrity with the manufacturing classes, 
by magnifying their sufferings, inflaming their 
passions, and ascribing all the public distresses 
to the measures, the corruption, and the oppres- 
sion of their superiors. According to these men, 
the reckless prodigality of Government, sup. 
ported by a corrupt majority in Parliament, and 
sustained by fictitious paper credit, was the 
source of all our distresses ; it was this which 
made provisions high, wages low, imports ruin- 
ous, and want of employment universal. The 
only remedies for these evils were a great re- 
duction of expienditure, reform in Parliament, 
and a return to a metallic currency. The Com- 
mon Council of London, that faithful mirror of the 
feelings of the populace of the metropolis at this 
juncture, presented a petition to the Prince Re- 
gent, which as a picture of the capacity of that 
body for the duties of legislation m peace, de- 
serves a place beside the celebrated specimen of 
their fitness for the duties of war, afforded by 
their diatribe against the Duke of Wellington 
after the battle of Talavera.* It is remarkable 
that the measures which they recommended us 
likely to alleviate the public distress ' 
— ^viz., a sudden reduction of ex- l^ig'^g??^*'^*' 
penditure, and return to a metallic Hughes' 'llis- 
currency — are the very ones which toiy of Eng- 
experience has now proved were L*"**' ^''- ^**' 
best calculated to increase them.*t 



* Vide History of Europe^ chap. Ixii. ^ 67. 

t " We forbear to enter into details of the afflicting 
scenes of privations and sufferings that every where exist ; 
the distress and misery which for so many years has 
been progressively accumulating, has at length become 
insupportable. It is no longer partially felt, nor limited 
to one portion of the empire ; the commercial, mannfhe- 
tnring, and agricultural interests are equally sinking 
under its irresistible pressure ; and it has become impos- 
sible to find employment for a large mass of the popula- 
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When ideas to extravagant, and language so 
07. intemperate, were adopted by the 

Spafleld riots, first incorporation of the kingdom, 
I^- 3- <^it|| the Lord Mayor of London at 

their head, in addressing the Sovereign, it may 
readily be eonoeived that inferior functionaries 
and demagognes were still more intemperate and 
violent in their measures. ■ An example of this 
soon occurred in the metropolis. On December ^ 
2, a mob, collected by band-bills plentifully dis- ; 
persed over the whole manufacturing districts 
of London, and roused by the speeches delivered 
at a seditious meeting held in the same place a 
fortnight before, assembled at Spafields to hear | 
the answer to a petition they had voted at the 
former meeting to the Prince-Regent. They 
waited some time for Mr. Henry Hunt, the lead- 
ing orator, who was expected to address them ; 
and as he did not make his appearance, they 
proceeded with tri-color flags and banners, and 
entering the city, headed by a man of the name 
of Watson, they attacked a gunsmith's shop, 
whom they shot when defending the entrance ; 
and havinff rifled the sbopj, and waded the guns 
they got, they marqhed on in military array to the 
Royu Exchange, where they were met by the 
Lord Mayor, Alderman Shaw, and a strong body 
of police ; but notwithstanding their resistance, 
the rioters forced their way mto the building, 
when three of the ringleaders were seized and 
made prisoners. The mob upon this flred over 
the rtuls, which had been closed upon the mag- 
istrates, and moved off to the Minories, where 
they broke into two other gunsmiths' 8hops,%nd 
remained for a considerable time in possession 
of that part of the town. Strong bodies of police 
and military, however, now rapidly arrived and 
surrounded the insurgent district: and the mob, 
findinc themselves overmatched, oy degrees dis- 
persed. Two of the persons seized were con- 
demned and executed ; but the greatest criminal, 
Watson's son, escaped to America. This tu- 
mult, as is generally the case with such disor- 
ders, when promptly and firmly met by those in 
authority, was in the end attended with benefi- 
cial eflects, by awakening the vigilance of the 
Government, by whom such meetings were after- 
ward carefully watched, and showing the people 
'Ann Reciat ^*^^ "what danger they are attend- 
1816, 190, 191 ! ^^1 what were the real objects of 
Chronicle, their leaders, and how thin is the 

a'lG^ar* ^*' P^^'^i^***" which separates seditious 
' '' assemblages from general pillage.^ 

One glorious exploit, secood to none which 

ti&s graced the annals of the British Navy, illus- 

lion, much less to bear up against onr present enormona 
burdens. i 

** Our fp^ievanees are the natural eflbct of rash and 
ruinous wars, unjustly commenced and pertinaciouely ad- ^ 
hered to, when no rational object was to be attained ; of 
immense subsidies to foreign powers to defbnd their own 
territories, or to commit aggressions on those of their 
neighbors; of a delusive paper currency ; of an unoonati- 
tutional and unprecedented military establishment in 
time of peace ; of the unexampled and increasing mag- 
nitude of the civil list ; of the enormous sums paid for 
unmerited pensions and sinecures ; and of a long course 
•<( the most lavish and Improvident expenditure of the 
public money throughout every department of Govern- 
ment—all arising fh>m the corrupt and inadequate repre- 
sentation of the people in Paxiiament, whereby all con- 
stitutional control over the servants of the Crown has 
been lost, and Parliaments have become subservient to 
the will of Ministers.**— A(Mres« of the Lord Mover and 
Council of Lamdany Dee. 9, 1816. Arm. Reg. 18i6, 417. 
State Paptra. 



trated this year. It had long been a matter of 
reproach to the Christian powers eg, 

that the piratical states of Barbary Expedition to 
were still permitted, with impunity, Algiers. 
to carry on their inhuman warfare against the 
states of Europe, and that their prisons exhib- 
ited captives ot every nation, who were detained 
in hopeless slavery^ and exposed to the moi«t 
shockmg barbarities. In one instance, fifty out 
of three hundred prisoners died of harsh usage, 
at Algiers, on the very day of their arrival. 
Neither age nor sex was spared ; and one Nea- 
politan lady of rank was rescued by the British, 
in the thirteenth year of her captivity, having 
been carried off with her eight children, six of 
whom had died in slavery 1 Notwithstanding 
these enormities, such had been the jealousies 
of the European powers, and their animosity 
against each oUier, that these aadaoioas pirates 
had in an unaccountable manner been allowed 
to carry on their hostilities against the Mediter- 
ranean states with impunity, and it was sus- 
pected that the British connived at these depre- 
dations, as their flag, being the only one which 
was respected, gained an advantage ,^„„ j^ 
m navigatmg that mland sea.^ The i8i6, 97 ; 
piracies were renewed on a more ex- Hughes, vi. 
tended scale with the revival of com* ^'^' 
merce after the peace, and the only check which 
the corsairs received was from the Americans, 
who, in the year 1815, in a very spirited man- 
ner, vindicated' the honor of their flag, which 
had been insulted by these ferocious attacks. 

At lenffth, however, the general system of 
piracy which the Dev of Algiers 09. 
had adopted, brought him into con- Outrages 
tact with the subjecte or allies of ^Wchledtoit. 
Great Britain ; in particular the inhabitants of 
the Ionian Island.s, and ef Naples and Sardinia. 
Lord Exmouth,* accordingly, 'who commanded 

* Edward Pellew, afterward Lord Exmouth, was bora 
at Dover on April 18, 1757. His fkther was commander 
of the Post-oflice Packet on the Dover station ; his mother 
a daughter of Edward Saughton, Esq., of Herelbrdshlre, 
a' woman of extraordinary spirit, and determination of 
character. Early difficulties drew Ibrth young Edward's 
energies. His fhther, who was a most exemplary man, 
died in 1765, leaving six children ; and a subsequent im- 
prudent marriage of their mother having deprived them 
of the support of their surviving parent, they were thrown 
on the world with scarce any resources. Edward en- 
tered the navy in 1771, in the Juno, Captain Stott, in 
which he was sent to the Falkland Islanas. Soon aHeir 
he sailed in the Blonde, Captain Pownall, an officer of 
the kindest and most elevated character. There he sooii 
showed both his daring and humane disposition. On one 
occasion, in 1775, when the vessel was taking General 
Burgoyiie out to America, the general was horrifled at 
seeing a midshipman on the yard-arm standing on his 
head ; but Captain Pownall quieted him by saying, it was 
one of the usual frolics of young Pellew, and that he need 
not be uneasy, for if he fell, he would only go under the 
ship's bottom, and come up on the other side. What was 
then spoken in jest by the captain was actually realized 
by young Pellew ; for on an occasion soon after, a man 
having fkllen overboard when the ship was going fkat 
through the water, he actually sprang fYt>m the foreyard 
of the Blonde and saved the man. Captain Pownall re- 
proached him for his rashness, but never spoke of it again 
without tears in his eyes. After the American war broke 
out, a party flrom the Blonde, of whom young Pellew was 
one, was sent across to Lake Champlaln, where he was 
employed in the Carleton, and distinguished hims^f so 
much by his gallantry in performing a service of extreme 
danger, which no other man would execute, that it drew 
forth a letter of strong commendation fh>m his com* 
mander, Sir Charies Douglas, and a holograph letter, ap- 
pointing him lieutenant, (rom Lord Howe, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He was afterward attached with a 
party of seamen to General Bonrgoyne's expedition, whieh 
terminated in such disaster at Saratoga ; but even hers 
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tbe British squaJron in the Mediterranean, re- 
Awii 4 ®*'^**l orders to proceed to Tunis, Tri- 
poli, and Algiers, and insist upon the in- 
habitants of these states being included in the 
same pacification as Great Britain, and, if possi- 
ble, obtain a general abolition of Christian slav- 
err. To theso demands the beys of Tnnis and 
Tripoli at once agreed : but tbe Dey of Algiers 
refosed to consent to the last, on the ground 
that, being a subject of the Ottoman Porte, he 
oonld not do so without the consent of that gov- 
ernment. He agreed, however, to dispatch a 
messenger to Constantinople in a frigate, to ob- 
tain insimctions on the subject, and actuallv did 
so. Satisfied with these concessions, which at- 
tained all that he could reasonably expect, Lord 
Exmouth returned with his squadron to Great 
Britain. In the mean time, however, an outrage 
look place, which broke off the negotiation, and 
rendered immediate hostilities unavoidable. At 
Bona, on tbe coast of Algiers, on the festival uf 
|. 2^ the Ascension, on 2dd May, as the crews 
of a number of Italian, Corsican, and 
Neapolitan vessels were preparing, under the 
shelter of the British flag, to bear mass and join 
in the solemnities, they were, on the signal of a 
gnn fired from the castle, suddenly assailed by a 
body of two thousand Turks and Moors, who 
eut the greater part of them to pieces, tore to 
pieces the English flag, broke into and pidap^ed 
the English oonsul's house, and thrust him into 
prison. Upon receiving intelligence of this out- 
rage, the English Government, in a HKrorthy 
spirit, not only resolved on demanding entire 
satisfaction, but on seizing the opportunity of 
destroying the nest of pirates who had so long 
inflicted their barbarities on tbe whole states of 

be eontriTed to distinfuiah himself, for he recovered a 
1 1 Ml I, eoataining provisions, with sneh skill and gal- 
bnOT. that General Bourgoyne thanked him in a letter 
vntteik with his own hand. When the capitulation was 
proposed, P^ew, who was the youngest officer in the 
esmeii of war, earnestly entreated to be aUowed to fight 
his way back with his handftU of sailors, alleging he had 
rer lK«rd of aeamcn capitnlatlng ; and it was with 
it diiBcnity that Bourgoyne succeeded in dissuading 
from making the atten^, by representing it would 
kad to a general ruin and violation of the capitulation. 
Be rtfnmed to England in 1777. and was immediately 
promoted. He had already acquired such extraordinary 
skffl in rowing and swimming, that be often ran the 
gmtest risk by the dancers incurred, from his confidence 
in his own powers, and the fearless courting of danger 
whieb he constantly exhibited. In 1760, when on board 
die ApoUo, still with Captain Pownall, he fell in with 
ibi ^anislaos, of heavier calibrs, and Captain Pownall 
was badly woanded early In the action. " Pellew," he 
said, ^ I know you wonH throw the ship away,'* and died 
in his arms. He continued the action an hour longer, and 
drove the enemy dismasted ashore, but was disappointed 
of his prize, by her claiming protection (torn a neutral 
harbor. His gallant conduct on this occasion led to his 
beio^ apixnntra to the command of the Hazard sloop in 
Jnly, 17N), and afterward to the Pelican, in which he per- 
tomed many important senricss. When the war of the 
Frmch Revolution broke out, he was appointed to the 
Nymph frigate, in which, after a desperate action, in 
which the eommanders and crews of both vessels dis- 
^yed the utmost skill and courage, he captured the 
French frigate Cleopatra, for which he was knighted. 
He was next appointed to the Arethusa frigate, in which, 
on Sd August, 1794, he took La Pomone, French frigate. 
Afba this he nearly lost his lifo in auempting to save two 
of his crew who had been washed overboard ; and signal- 
ised himsdf in the most distinguished way at the wreck 
of the Dutton, near Plymouth, when he boarded the ves- 
sd as it wss lying a wreck on the coast, took the com- 
mand, and, by his energy and skill in running a hawser 
to the shore, succeeded in saving the whole crew, who 
woQld otherwise infallibly have perished. For this ex- 
trsoidinsry aet of heroism he was created a baronet. He 
wss next appointed to tbe Indefiulgahle ftigsts, and by 



Christendom. Lord £xmouth was informed any 
force he might decna requisite would , ^„„ ^ 
be placed at his disposal, and the i8i6, 97, §9 ; 
equipmentofthe necessary squadron Hughes, vi. 
proceeded with the utmost activity.* 3^ '» 3*8. 

The city of Aloibrs, which had so long been 
an object of terror and curiosity to 70. 

the Christian powers, and has been Description 
the theatre of so many memorable of Algiers, 
actions by the principal states of Europe, is, 
like Genoa, built on the declivity of a steep bill, 
with its lower part washed by the ocean. It is 
in a trianffular form, the sea being the base, and 
the apex mgh up on the hill : and as it is entire- 
ly inclosed withm walls, and the buildings are 
of a white color, rising one above another, its 
appearance from a distance, when first descried 
by the mariner, is that of a huge sheet stretch- 
ed out upon the dusky slope. Its fortifications 
are very strong, beinc surrounded by walls of 
immense thickness, wltich, like those of Genoa, 
run to the summit of the hill behind the town ; 
and toward the sea, especially, the defenses 
are of the most formidable description. A broad 
straight pier, 300 yards long, projects into the 
sea (torn a point about a quarter of a mile from 
the seaport of the town. From the end of this 
pier a mole is carried, which bends round in a 
southwestern direction toward the town, form- 
ing in its course nearly a quarter of a circle. 
Opposite the mole-head is another smaller pier, 
and between the two is the entrance of the 
harbor, which is about 120 yards wide. The 
mole is constructed on a ledge of rock, which 
stretches out about 200 yards toward the north- 
east, beyond the angle at which it unites to the 
pier. All the poinU commanding the entrance 

his great skill and admirable seamanship not only rendered 
most important service off the west coast of France, but 
by his admirable seamanship saved his own vessel when 
all but wrecked. In company of the Amazon which per- 
ished. The mutiny, which proved so fbrmidable in 1/97, 
broke out twice on board his vessel, and was only quelled 
by his undauni^ conduct in twice arresting the ring- 
leaders with his own hand, and ordering tiis officers to 
cut down the first man who resisted. When, on another 
mutiny, three of the ringleaders, on board the Prince at 
Port Mahon, were brought up for execution, Sir Edward, 
addressing the men who had followed him from the Inde- 
Ihtigable, said — " Indefatigablos, stand aside ; not one of 
you< shall touch the rope : but rou who have encouraged 
your shipmates to the crime by which they have forfeited 
their Uves, it shall be your punishment to hang them.** 
The men of tbe P*rince felt it as such ; they wept aloud, 
but obeyed. These were terrible days ; more terrible than 
any conflict with the enemy to the British navy ; and it 
was Sir Edward Pellew's fimmeas, in a great degree, 
which brougbt it through the crisis. During the Peace of 
Amiens he obtained a seat in Parliament for the borough 
of Barnstaple, and he ihade a short but powerful speech 
in defense of the Admiralty, in a debate which ensued 
when the war broke out again. He was then appointed 
to the Tonnant of 80 guns, and soon obtained the com- 
mand of the squadron blockading Ferrol ; after which he 
was made commander-in-chief on the Indian station, 
where he remained till 1808, and rendered the most essen- 
tial service, both by the destruction of several of the 
enemy's ships of war, and the protection afforded to 
British trade. In 1811 he proceeded as commander-in- 
chief to the Mediterranean, which position he held to the 
close of the war, anxiously watching for a general battle 
with the Toulon fleet, which the caution of the enemy 
caused them to avoid. lie died on 23d January, 1832, 
with the calm serenity of a Christian. " Every hour of 
his life," said an oflicer who was much with him at that 
time, *' is a sermon : I have seen him great in battle, but 
never so great as on his deathbed.'* See Ostler's Life 
of Lord Exmofuth^ p. 1-361, a most interesting work ; and 
which, with the lAfe of CoUmgtoood, by G. L. Colli no- 
wood, should be studied by all who would learn the spirit, 
at once courageous and humane, simple and noble, pious 
and patriotic, which then animated the British navy. 
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to the harbor were covered with the strongest 
fortifications. At the pier-head stood the iight- 
house battery, a large oircular fort, moanted by 
fifty heavy guns, in three tiers, exactly like 
those of a three-decker. At the oater extrem- 
ity of the rock was another battery of thirty 
heavy guns and seven mortars, arranged in two 
tiers. The mole itself was also lined with 
cannon in two tiers, like the sides of a line- 
of.battle ship; but the eastern end, near the 
lighthouse, had an inner fortification with a third 
tier of guns, making sixty-six in the mole alone. 
On these batteries, at the entrance of the har- 
bor, were mounted 220 guns, almost all thirty- 
two or twenty-four pounders. On the sea-wall 
of the town were nine batteries, the strongest 
of which was the fishmarket battery, in three 
tiers. Altogether there were nearly 500 guns 
1 OcUer'8 Life defending the sea approaches of 
of Lord Ex- Algiers ; and as the ramparts were 
mouth, 307, admirably constructed of hard 

R«Ki8t."l6i6, 8t*^°C) ^n<l in ^6 ^^^ ^t order, a 
101 ; Hughe*, more formidable object of attack 
vi. 310. could hardly be imagined.' 

Nelson, in a conversation with Captain Bris- 
»j bane, on a former occasion had said 

Lonl Ex- th&^ Algiers could not be success- 
^ mouth's pre- fully attacked by less than twenty- 
parations for fiyg shjpg of ^jje line. Great, there- 
an attac . j.^^^^ ^^ ^^ surprise of the Admi- 
ralty when Lord Exmouth propased to attack it 
with five sail of the line, five frigates, and as 
many bomb-vessels ; and many of the most ex- 
perienced officers at the Board considered the 
works so strong, that the place was altogether 
unassailable. The opinion of that gallant and 
experienced officer, however, was founded on 
actual observation, which Nelson's was not, and 
it proved entirely correct. The truth is, that 
not one-half of the ships which Nelson spoke of 
could have found room abreast of the Algerine 
batteries ; and being of necessity crowded one 
behind another, they would only have augment- 
ed the confusion, and presented an additional 
mark to the enemy's fire. He explained his 
plans accordingly to the Admiralty, showing the 
position which each ship was to occupy, and the 
works it was intended to rake j and they very 
wisely allowed him to act on his own judgment, 
though they entertained serious apprehensions 
as to the result; and there were not wanting 
those who predicted that the undertaking could 
terminate m nothing but disaster. His own 
confidence, however, never wavered. " All 
will go well," he said ; '^ at least so far as de- 
pends on me. If they open their fire when the 
ships are coming up, and cripple them in the 
9 Ostler's Life "li^^s, the difficulty and loss will 
oTExmouth, be greater ; but if they allow us to 
310. take our stations,' I am sure of 

them, for I know nothing can resist a line-of- 
battle ship's fire." 

Scarcely was Exmoi^th ap(K>inted to this 
72. perilous service, when officers in 

'Ilie manning crowds, tenfold greater than could 
oni^fi^j^K ow' be accepted, came forward to offer 
of the fleet. their services. He left the entire 
selection to the Admiralty, and refused all his 
own relations, though many were anxious to ac- 
company him. An entirely new squadron was 
fitted out, none of the ships which hud just re- 
turned frrm the Mediterranean being sent back. 



It was thought best that a fleet which was go- 
ing to fight a severe battle should be manned 
entirely by volunteers. No difficulty, however, 
was experienced in getting sailors for the 
squadron ; as soon as it was known it was go- 
ing on a service of danger, the volunteers came 
forward in crowds. The ship's company of the 
Leander, then on the point of sailing for the 
North American station, where it was to be the 
flag-ship, volunteered to a man. Among them 
were a great number of smugglers, who bad 
been taken on the west coast and sentenced to 
five years' service in the navy : they implored 
to be allowed to share in the perils of the expe- 
dition, and Lord Exmouth acoeded to their re- 
quest, and took them into his own ship the 
Queen Charlotte. His confidence was not mis- 
placed : they behaved with such gallantry in th« 
action which ensued, that Lord Exmouth ap- 
plied to the Admiralty af^er his return, and ob- 
tained their discharge. Rear-Admiral Milne, 
a noble veteran, wlxi had just got the command 
on the North American station, obtained per- 
mission to go out with the Leander ; and as Sir 
Charles Penrose did opt join at Gibraltar, be 
hoisted his flag on board the Impregnable, aa 
second in command. Before Lord Exmouth 
sailed, he made every arrangement, as if for im- 
mediate death. Among the rest he wrote a 
long' letter to his eldest son, detail- 
ing the duties which would devolve * ostler's Life 

'^ , . -D •»• L ui of Exmouth, 

upon him as a British nobleman, 3]o 313 * 

which was found among his papers 
after his death.^ He lelt that be was setting 
out on what might truly be deemed a holy war: 
his feelings were those of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
or Raymond of Toulouse, when they mounted 
the breach of Jerusalem. 

Lord Exmouth hoisted his flag on board the 

Queen Charlotte of 100 guns. His ^3 

fleet consisted of five line-of-battle Departure 01 

ships, of which two were three- the fleet, and 

deckers, three large frigates, and ^^^ ^ ^" 

two smaller ones; four bomb- vessels, 

and five gun-brigs. His plan of attack, which was 

fully explained to all the officers in the fleet, was, 

that four of the line-of-battle ships were to breast 

the fortifications on the mole ; a fifth oover them 

from the batteries of the town on the one side, 

while the heavy frigates did the same on the 

other ; and the bomb- vessels, aided by the ships' 

launches, fitted up as rocket and mortar boats, 

were to keep up an incessant fire on the ships in 

, the harbor, arsenal, and town. The fleet left Ports- 

! mouth on 2^th July, and on the 28th was ofif 

I Falmouth, where Lord Exmouth parted with his 

brother, at the very place where, three-and- 

I twenty years before, he had sailed to fight the 

I first battle of the war. From that place the 

I Minden of 74 guns was sent on to Gibraltar, to 

i provide supplies, and thither the whole fleet ar- 

< rived on the 9th August, the evening after the 

Minden. On the voyage, the crews of all the 

ships were sedulously trained to their guns and 

ball practice ; and on Tuesdays and Fridays, the 

I whole were cleared for action, and each fired six 

; broadsides. On board the Queen Charlotte, the 

, captains of guns were constantly trained by firing 

a twelve-pounder at a small target hung from the 

fore-topmast studding-sail boom ; and to such 

expertncss did they soon arrive, that after a few 

days' practice the target was never missed, 
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though it was ooly three feet square, and ten or 
ivrelve bottles were hit every day. By these 
meaos^ and b^ the effect of the mental excite- 
ment arising from the noble enterprise on which 
they were proceeding, the crews of all the ves- 
sels were lilghly elated, and kept in the best 
possible spirits. Not a doubt of their success 
was entertained by any one on board any of the 
vessels ; and such was the effect of this mental 
excitement on the health of the men, that scarce 
a name was on the sick list; and when the Queen 
Cbariotie ygr^s paid off on her return, only one 
t rwriM- ^ It "**** ^^ *^*^» excepting those slain 
317**^* *** action, out of a thousand who had 

joined her three months before.^ 
At Gibraltar the fleet was joined by Vice- Ad- 
74 miral the Baron Von Capellan, with 

Prcparaxions a Dutch squadron of five irigates and 
ef tbe .Al^er- a corvette, mi ho, on learning the no- 
"'^' ble object of the expedition, solicit- 

ed and obtained leave to join it. On the 13tb, 
eveiy Tessel was furnished with a plan of the 
fortifications and tbe place assigned to each in 
the attack. To the Dutch ships was allotted the 
ttiack of the fort and batteries toward the south 
of the town, a duty formerly allotted to the Min- 
den and Hebrus, which were now brought up 
among their comrades on the front of the mole . On 
:he same evening the Prometheus arrived from 
Algiers, bringing the vi^ife, daughter, and infant 
child ef Mr. MacDonnell, the English consul, the 
consul himself and fourteen of the crew of the 
Prometheus being detained injprison. The two 
iormer had escaped disguised as midshipmen : 
the last was detected by its crying as it passed 
tbe gate, and arrested; but the J)By sent it on 
boani next morning — "a solitary instance of 
hamanity,'' said Lord Exmouth, ''which ought 
to be recorded." The Prometheos brought the 
most formidable accounts of the preparations 
laade at Algiers to resist the attack. Forty 
thousand troops had been collected in the town, 
all the Janizaries called in from the distant gar- 
risons, and the fortifications and batteries put in 
the best possible state of defense. The whole 
■aval force of the regency, consisting of four 
frigates, five large corvettes, and thirty-seven 
gun-boats, were assembled in the harbor, manned 
by their most experienced and daring sailors.* 
This intelligence, instead of daunt- 
319^' '°^' contributed only to animate the- 

sailors on board the British fleet, by 
showing tbe importance of the service on which 
they were bound, and the magnitude of the blow 
against the enemies of ChriMendom they were 
about to strike. 
On tbe morning of the 27th August, at day- 
j^ break, the fleet was off Algiers; 

Amval of the Lord Exmouth immediately dis- 
fleet off Al- patched a flag of truce to the Dey, 
glers. Aii«. «7. ^j^jj j|,^ terms dictated by the Prince 

Regent, which were the entire abolition of Chris- 
tian slavery and liberation of all captives, and full 
compensation to the British consul, and the sailors 
of the Prometheus, who had been imprisoned. 
An answer was promised by the port-captain in 
two hours, and meanwhile the fleet stood into the 
lAy and anchored within a mile of tbe town. At 
two P.II. the boat was seen returning with the 
signal that no answer had been given. Lord 
Exmouth immediately made the signal, '' Are 
you ready?" And tbe affirmative being return- 



ed from every vessel, the signal to advance was 
given, and every ship bore up fur its appointed 
station. The Queen Charlotte headed the line, 
and nuide straight for the mole-head. It was Lord 
Exmouth^s intention not to have opened his fire 
unless that of the enemy became very galling, 
and the guns on the upper and lower deck, ac- 
cordingly, were not primed till the ship had an- 
chored. But the Algerines, confident in their 
defenses, and hoping to carry the principal ves- 
sels by boarding, after they bad taken their sta- 
tions, allowed the Queen Charlotte to bear in 
without molestation, until she anchored by the 
stern, just half a cable's length from tbe mole- 
head, and was lashed by a hawser to the main- 
mast of an Algerine brig that lay at the harbor's 
mouth. Meanwhile the other vessels, in silence 
and perfect readiness, moved slowly forward un- 
der a light sea-breeze to their appointed sta- 
tions. Not a word was spoken in the | * ^ p 
vast array ; every eye wis fixed on niouth»B in- 
the enemy's batteries, which were straetions, 
crowded with troops, with the arun- Osiler'a Me- 
ners standing with lighted matches Tig ^^4^^^' <"' 
beside their pieces.* 

*' There was ailence deep as death 
As they drifted on their path, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time." 

The mole-head at this time presented a dense 
mass of troops, whose turbans and 7^ 

shakos were distinctly seen crowd- Commenoe- 
ing on the top of the parapets, meiu.ofthe 
Standing on the poop, Lord Ex- '^'^^"^ 
mouth waved with his hand to them repeatedly 
to get down, as the firing was about to com- 
mence. When the ship was fairly placed, and 
ber cables stoppered, the crew gave three hearty 
cheers, which were answered from the whole 
fleet. The Algerines answered by three guns 
from the eastern battery, one of which struck 
the Superb. At the first flash Lord Exmouth 
gave the word '• Stand by ;" at the second, " Fire ;" 
and the report of the third gun was drowned in 
the roar oi the Queen Charlotte's broadside. So 
terrible was the effect of this discharge, that 
above five hundred men were struck down on 
the mole by its effects. In a few minutes, and be- 
fore the action had become general, the fortifica- 
tions on the mole-head were ruined and its guns 
dismounted ; upon this the Queen Charlotte 
sprang her broadside to the northward, and 
brought her guns to bear upon the batteries 
round the gate which leads to the mole and the 
upper tier of the lighthouse battery. With such 
accuracy were the shot directed, that the light- 
house tower was soon in ruins, every successive 
discharge bringing down some of the guns ; and 
when the last fell, a Moorish chief was seen 
springing up on the fragments of ^ ^^ ^^ 
the parapet, and with impotent rage mouth's DiBp. 
shaking his scimitar at tbe giant of Ostler, 320, 
the deep which in so brief a space ^'^^|^""' 
had worked such fearful devasta- f(fj«- *^*^' 
tion.* 

Meanwhile the Algerines were not idle: a 
tremendous and well-sustained fire ^ 

was kept up from every battery and coniinuance 
gun on the ships as they approflLel\ed of the action, 
and cast anchor ; every bastion and »nd posiuon* 
battlement streamed with fiames, JJj^J ^> '^* 
and the roar of above a thousand can- 
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noD on the two sides, within a space not more than 
half a mile in breadth, exceeded any thing, since 
the battle of Copenhagen, beard in naval war. 
The Leander closely followed thc'tlae-ship, and 
anchored astern of lier; next came the Soperb, 
which took her station two hundred and fifty yards 
astern of the Leander; the Minden anchored 
about her own l<^ngth from the Saperb. Astern 
of the Minden lay the Albion, the former pass- 
ing her stream cable out of the larboard gun- 
room port to the Albion's bow, and lashing the 
two ships together. The Impregnable came in 
last, and was anchored astern of the Albion in a 
situation very much exposed to the enemy's bat- 
teries. The three large frigates and the Dutch 
squadron went into action with a gallantry which 
never was surpassed, and took their stations 
am^id a tremendous fire, with the utmost accu- 
racy. The Leander was placed athwart the 
Queen Charlotte's bows, her starboard broadside 
bearing upon the Algerine gun-boats with the 
after-guns, and on the fish market battery with the 
others. The Severn lay ahead of the Leander 
with all her starboard broadside also bearing on 
the fishmarket battery. Beyond her the Glas- 
gow was stationed, and brought her larboard 
guns to bear on the batteries oi the Town. The 
Dutch took their position with great steadiness 
in front of the workslo the .south of the town. 
The two smaller frigates, the Hebrus and Grani. 
cus, were left to come into the line wherever they 
could find an opening. The former pressed for- 
ward to get next the flag-ship, but being be- 
calmed, she was obliged to anchor on the Queen 
Charlotte's larboard Quarter. Captain Wise, of 
the Granicus, steered straight for where Lord 
Exmouth's flag was seen towering above the 
smoke, and with a skill equal to bis intrepidity, 
1 Lord Ex- succeeded in placing his vessel m 
mouth's Disp. the open space between the Queen 

18ia*5S*'AD C^"^"o"® ^^^ ^® Superb J thus 
to ciiron! ; taking a position, as Lord Exmouth 
Ostler, sssi, justly said, which a three-decker 
^^' might have been proud to occupy.^ 

Eastward of the lighthouse, at the distance 
7g of two thousand yards, were placed 

Destruction the bomb-vessels, the shells from 
ofihe enemy's which were thrown with admirabir 
■jJjP* *"** ^^ precision by the marine artillery ; 
while the flotilla of gun, rooket, and 
mortar boatSjdistributed in the openin^^s of the line, 
kept up an incessant and destructive fire on the 
ships in the harbor. Soon after the battle be- 
came general, the Algerine flotilla, under coyer 
of the smoke, advanced, with true Mussulman 
intrepidity, to board the Queen Charlotte and 
Leander, and they were very near before they 
were descried; but when thej were so, the 
fatal precision which the British gunners had 
acquired appeared conspicuous. The Leander 
brought her broadside to bear upon them, and, 
by a few discharges, thirty-three out of thirty- 
seven of the gun-boats were sent to the bottom. 
The thick smoke round the Queen Charlotte pre- 
vented the admiral from seeing the vessels as 
they came in and took up their position ; but he 
soon received joyful proof of their presence, and 
the accuracy, of their fire, by the yawning 
breaches and crumbling ruins which appeared, 
when the smoke for a few seconds cleared 
away, in the walls opposite the positions as- 
6i«;^t)ed to them. At four o'clock, as a close 



action of an bourns -duration had produced no 
signs of submission. Lord Exmouth determined 
to attempt the destruction of the Algerine ships. 
The nearest frigate was accordingly boarded by 
Lieutenant Richards in the Queen Charlotte's 
barge, accompanied by Major Gossett, of the 
marine artillery ; and in a few minutes she was 
in a perfect blaze. When the frigate burst into 
a flame, he telegraphed to the fleet the animat- 
ing signal, " Infallible ;" and as the barge re- 
turned alongside, she was received with three 
cheers. The burning ship broke from her moor- 
ings, and drifted along the broadsides of the 
Queen Charlotte and Leander, and grounded 
ahead of the latter, under the town wall, so that 
the conflagration did not spread. Upon this 
the gunboats and barges opened a fire with 
bombs and carcasses on the largest frigate in 
the centre of the harbour, and she was soon in 
flames, from which the fire spread i i^rd Ex- 
to the other ships around, which momb'a Disp. 
were all consumed with the excep- ^"JJ- 1^; 
tiohofasloopandbri^. The arsenal App'to * 
also took fire, and, with all its stores^ Chion.; Oat- 
was totally consumed.^ ^^t ^» ^^• 
' After sunset a message was received from 
Admiral Milne, in the Impregnable, 79, 
which had sufiiered extremely from Tbe fleet 
her position, exposed to the batteries niovee oat of 
and had lost 210 men killed and ^^y- 
wounded, and requesting that a frigate might 
be sent to take off from her some of the nre 
under which she was sufiering. The Glasgow 
immediately weighed anchor for that purpose, 
and gallantly stood forward into the thickest of 
the fire; but it was found impossible to reach 
the desired position, owing to the want of wind. 
An ordnance vessel was accordingly run ashore 
under the lighthouse battery, ana blown up, 
which in some degree slackened the enemy's 
fire in that quarter. Toward night the fire of 
the Algerines slackened in all quarters, and at 
last entirely died away, except from the Em- 
peror's Fort,* on the £igh ground, which, being 
above the range of the guns, continued firing 
with destructive etfect to the very close of the 
action. On the side of the British, also, the fire 
slackened considerably ; for the chief objects of 
the expedition having been gained, it became 
necessary to husband their powder and shot, 
the consumption of which had been beyond all 
parallel. t ATlittle before ten the Queen Char- 
iotte's bow-cable was cut, and her head hauled 
round to seaward. Warps were run out to get 
out, but they were in part cut by shot from the 
Emperor's Fort, and the batteries south of the 
town, which had been only partially engaged 
About half-past ten the land breeze, on which Lord 
Exmouth had calculated, sprang up, a Lord Ex- 
and b^ the aid of the boats towing, month's Disp. 
she, with the remainder of the fleet, ^'^S'^^ot^ 
was got out of fire.« Soon after the App. to 
breeze freshened, and a tremendous Cliron. ; Ost- 
storm of thunder and lightning came y'*^^' ^ ' 
on, with torrents of ram, which last- laS^sAJ^nt, 
ed three hours, but could not extin- Ann.Reg.243» 
guish the flames of the burning ^^^ 

* So called firom having been built by the Emperor 
Charlea V. when he besieged the town in 1557. 

t They had fired 118 tons of powder, 50,000 balls, 
weighing above 500 tons of iron, and 060 thirteen and 
ten inch shells thrown by thebomb-reosels and launcheii. 
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Aips. arsenal, and coQses, which cast an awlnl 
lijht over the scene of ruin. Before it had sub- 
sided. Lord Rxmoiith assembled in his cabin all 
ihe wounded who could be moved, that they 
might unite with him and bis officers in thanks 
lo the Almighty Disposer of events for their 
victory and preservation. 
Such was the battle of Algiers, one of the 
^1^ most glorious even in the resplen- 

ResolLB of tbe dent annals of the British navy. It 
S^ ""* ^*®^ withal, one of the most bloody 
— the best proof of the desperate 
nature of the service, and the heroic 
C4>urage requisite to render it saccessful. In 
ibe British squadron, 138 were killed and 690 
wounded — in all, 818; a greater proportion to 
the Dumber engaged than in any action daring 
the preceding war; for in Copenhagen itself, 
the bloodiest of that contest at sea, there were 
ociy 1200 killed and wounded out of eleven line- 
L^-battle ships engaged;* but here there were 
MS in five ships. The loss fell chiefly on three 
ships ; in the Impregnable, which bore Admiral 
Milne's flag, there were 50 killed; and in the 
Leander and Granicns, which also took up line- 
of-battle positions, the loss was very severe. In 
the other ]ine..of-battle ships the entire loss was 
ooly 26 killed and 62 wounded. The Dutch 
squadron had 13 killed and 52 wounded. Lord 
Exmouth had several most narrow escapes : he 
vas struck in three places ; a cannon ball car- 
ried away the skirts of his coat, and a shot 
brt^e the spectacles in his pocket. On the side 
of the Algerines it was computed by Lord Ex- 
oioQth that 7000 had perished; a fearful loss, 
iwt which is not improbable when the crowded 
state of the batteries and the extraordinary pre- 
cision of the EngKsh fire are taken into consid- 
eration. The British loss would have been 
much greater but for the commanding position 
taken at the very commencement of the action, 
aad maintained throughout by the Queen Char- 
lotte, which swept by her broadsides the whole 
battehes-oD the mole, the most formidable in the 
enemy^s defenses. Admiral Capellan estimated 
that 500 men were thus saved to the allied 
squadron, who otherwise would have been de- 
stroyed. During the action the Queen Char- 
kute was often in the most imminent danger of 
being burned, from the blazing Algcrine vessels 
which floated close past her, which came so 
near that Lord Exmouth was almost scorched 
as he stood on the poop, and he was obliged to 
haul in the ensign to prevent its being con- 
sumed. But when Admiral von Capellan and 
• Admiral ^^^ other captains, seeing his im- 
CapeUan*s minent danger, offered him the as- 
I^P-' ^° J; sistance of the boats of the fleet to 
^: A^^ haul him out, he replied, " that 
Ctaron.; 6st- having calculated every thing, it 
t^^330, 333 ; behoved them by no means to be 
Booth to Mr. alarmed for his safety, but only to 
Pdiew, Sept! continue their Are with redoubled 
8, 1&16; 0«t- zeal for the execution of his orders, 
ler, 336, 337. j^j according to his example."*! 

* Alison's Europe^ chap. Uii. ^ 60. 

t Admirah CupeUan, who nobly seconded Lord Ex- 
moath on this occasion, bore the following honorable 
lesttmony to Lord Exmoath^s conduct during the battle : 
—^ The Dutch squadron, as well as the British force, ap- 
peared to be inspired with the devotedneoa of our mag- 
Baoimotis chief in the cause of mankind : and the coolness 
aad preeiaioo with which the terrible fire of the batteries 
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Next morning Algiers presented the meet mel- 
ancholy aspect. The mole, the g| 
lighthouse battery, and all the for- The Algerines 
tiflcations near them, were totally submit, and 
ruined ; cannon, carriages, and dead Jpu^^" *^" 
bodies, lay one above another, inter- 
mingled with huge stones and masses of masonry, 
in one undistinguished mass to the water edge. 
In the walls of the town, huge gaps appeared op- 
posite the broadsides of the vessels ; and behind 
them, long lanes, cut in the houses as far as the 
horizontal shot could reach up the town, told how 
fatal the Are had been, and with wKat precision < 
the shot had been directed. At daylight a flag 
of truce was sent in with the same demands as the 
afternoon before, the bomb-vessels at the same 
time resuming their positions, so as to renew the 
attack. This, however, was rendered unneces- 
saryc The Dey at once submitted, and the con- 
clusion of peace was announced by a salute of 
twenty-one guns. The terms were the abolition 
of Christian slavery forever ; the instant delivenr 
of the slaves of all Christian nations; the resti- 
tution of all money received for slaves since the 
commencement ol the year; reparation to the 
British consul for the injuries he had received; 
and a public apology for the conduct of the Dey. 
These terms were all complied with, and on the 
following day twelve hundred slaves were em- 
barked at Algiers, and restored to their country 
and friends. The total number liberated there, 
and at Tunis and Tripoli, was 3003. The author- 
was at Genoa when the Sardinian slaves, 62 in 
number, which had been delivered, were brought 
there in one of the English sloops which had shared 
in the action.. The cheers of the i j^^ g^. 
people as they entered the harbor, mouth's 
and the thunder of the artillery which Disp., Ann. 
saluted the victors, still resound in S??olSl*^i«« 
his ears. It was one of those mo- to Chron. ; 
ments which make a man proud of Ostler, 333, 
his country and of the human race.* ^^' 

Lord Exmouth was deservedly made a Yi.^I 
count for this glorious victory ; and 
promotion on the usual scale was Honors be- 
bestowed on iho other officers en- Mtowed on 
gaged. Admiral Milne was knight- ^^ Ex- 
ed; and the achievement was no- J^^^t^andthe 
ticed in the most flattering terms in 
Parliament, by whom thanks were cordially voted. 
^*No one," said Lord Cochrane, who spoke on 
this occasion, ^^ was better acquainted than him- 
self with the power possessed by batteries over 
a fleet; and he would say, that the conduct of 
Lord Exmouth and the fleet deserved all the 
praise which that House could bestow. The 
attack was nobly achieved, in a way that a Brit- 
ish fleet always performed such services; and 
the vote had his most cordial concurrence, for he 
never knew or had heard of any thing more gal- 
lant than the manner in which Lord Exmouth had 



was replied to, close under the masty walls of Algiers, 
will as little admit of description as the heroism and 
self-devotion of each individually, and Lord Exmouth in 
particular, in the action of this memorable day. Tiil nine 
o'clock he remained with the Queen Charlotte in the same 
position, in the hottest of the fire, encouraging every one 
not to give up the work begun till the whole was com- 
pleted : and thus displayed such perseverance that all 
were animated with the same spirit : and the flre of the 
•hips, against a brave and desperate enemy appearstS 
to redouble."— Admiral Capsllan's Dispaick, Augoa 
30, 1816, Annual Register \819t %i^- Appendix to Cknm^ 
icle. 
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laid his ships alongside the Algerine batteries. "^ 
ipari Ueb ^^®*® *™ noble words, such as the 
xzxY. 181. ^^^^^ ^^^y ^'<Lo c^Pply ^o the brave j ren- 
dered doubly striking, ^nd not less hon- 
orable to the giver than the receiver, when it is 
recollected under what unmerited obloquy Lord 
Cochrane labored at that tipae. and the shameful 
ingratitude with which he had been treated by 
his country. There were not wanting, however, 
many who thought that, on such an occasion, 
honors and rewards mi^ht have been bestowed 
with a more liberal hand, and that Government 
would have acted more gracefully if they bad 
seized this opportunity to bestow, perhaps, an 
unusual amount of the royal favor on a service 
which, during the last year of the war, had re- 
ceived so little of it, simply because the magni- 
tude of its former victories had swept every enemy 
from the ocean. But the admiration and grati- 
tude of the world was the real reward of the vic- 
tors. Never, perhaps, since the fall of Jerusalem 
resonnded through Christendom, had such a unan- 
imous feeling prevaded every civiiized state. 
Diflferences of race, of nations, of institutions, 
were forgotten in the common triumph of faith. 
The Roman Catholio grasped the hand of the 
Protestant, the Lutheran of the Greek. Through 
two hundred millions of human beings, one si- 
multaneous burst of joy broke forth; the unity of 
feeling, which is the charm of love between two 
a Ostler 345.- ^B^^hful hearts, was for once felt by 
an entire fifth of the human race.* 

" Was ist Liebe, ich dlr sage t 
Zwel Seelen, ein Gedanke, 
Zwei Herzen einer Schlag."* 

The battle of A Igiers was memorable in another 

g3 point of view, still more important 

Reflections on to the general interests of humanity. 

this battle, It was the first of the great and de- 

"jj.?«^™- cisive triumphs of the Christians 
mencement of ^, -,' , , g^. 

the ascendant ^'^'^^ ^he Mohammedans. Other 
of Christian- victories had been crained in former 

Jiy over M(fe days, but they were in defense only, 
hammedan- li*' » i • ^l 

ism. ^^ ^^^^ obliterated in the conse- 

quences of subsequent disaster. The 
battle of Tours, in the days of Charles Martel, 
the deliverance of Vienna by John Sobieski, the 
victory of Lopanto by Pon John of Austria, only 
averted subjugation from Christendom ; the glo- 
ries of Ascalpn, the conquest of Jerusalem, the 
heroism of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, were forgot- 
ten in the disaster of Tiberias, the fate of Ptole- 
mais, the expulsion of the Christians from the 
Holy Land. Even the more recent successes of 
the Russians over the Turks had been deeply 
checkered with disaster; the storming of Ooza- 
kow was balanced by the disaster of the Pruth ; 
the Balkan had never been crossed by the follow- 
ers ol the Croiis, and the redoubtable antagonists 
still exchanged desperate thrusts, with alternate 
success, on the banks of the Danube. But with 

* GBU.LPABKXR, DoT Sokii doT Waldni*9. 



the battle of Algiers commenced the decisive 
and eternal triumph of the Christian faith ; the 
Cross never hereafter waned before the Crescent. 
Other triumphs not less decisive rapidly suc- 
ceeded, and the Ottoman Empire was only saved 
from dissolution by^he jealousies of the victors. 
Navarino wrenched Greece from its grasp; Acre 
saw the sceptre of Syria pass from its bands; 
Koniah brought it to the verge of ruin ; Algiers 
delivered its sway over Africa to France; the 
passage of the Balkan rendered it tributary to 
Russia. Nor was the waning of the Crescent 
less perceptible in Asia. The bastions of Erivan 
gave the. Muscovites the command of Georgia; 
the Cross was placed on the summit of Ararat, 
the resting-place of the Ark ; the British stand- 
ards were seen on the ramparts of Ghuznee, the 
cradle of the Mohammedaa dominion of India. 

These memorable occurrences, in a certain de- 
gree, lift up the vail which conceals 
the designs of Providence from mor- progressive 
tal eyes. Whence proceeded this ascendant of 
sudden and decisive superiority on ChrisiianUy 
the part of one of tho.e aatagonisU '^ST' 
who for five centuries had struggled 
with each other with alternate success and equal 
resources ? Evidently from the energy which a 
spiritual faith and unfettered thought had com- 
municated to the Christian powers, and the vast 
development of military skill which had taken 
place in the principal European states from the 
.wars of the French Revolution. And whence 
arose those memorable wars, disastrous to hu- 
manity at the time, but from which, as irom the 
dragon's teeth, have sprung the armed men who 
are subduinc the globe? From tijie efforts of 
Voltaire and the Encyclopedists to deride and 
destroy Christianity. Such is the system of Di- 
vine administration : it is hard to say whether 
it is most supported by the efforts of its enemies, 
or the sacrifices of its friends. That which all 
the devotion of the Crusaders oould not effect, 
has been brought about at the appointed season 
by the agency of the infidels ; the preaching of 
Voltaire has done that which that of Peter the 
Hermit had left undone. Humanity may cease, 
therefore, to deplore the ceaseless wars between 
civilized nations, when it perceives the superi* 
ority which they give to the arms of civilization 
over those of barbarism ; it will discern in them 
the severe training by which the race of Japhet 
is prepared for its predicted mission to dwell in 
the tents of Shem, to overspread the earth and 
subdue it. Christianity, indeed, is destined to 
spread mainly by its winning the hearts of men ; 
but in a world of selfishness and violence, it is 
not thus alone that mankind are to be converted 
even to their own blessing; the first entrance 
must be sometimes won by conquest; and he 
who bears even the olive branch and Cross in 
one hand, may often despair of success if he is 
not prepared, when necessary, to grasp the naked 
sword m another. 
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CHAPTER III. 



■ISTOKT OP FBAHCS FROM THE SECOND KESTORATIQN OF LOUIS XVIII., .TO THE ORDINANCES OF 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1616. 



If England, which had been victorious in the 
]. strife, and closed a conflict of twen- 

ty years with glory unprecedented 

am ' ■ -" " • • •" 



ry difflevltiM j^ [^ annals, still foundatself griev 



of ously straitened and reduced to the 

Fnaoe after greatest difficulties on the return of 
\v Srt** ** peace, what must the condition of 

acerioo. France have been, and what the 
difficulties of its Government, when, after having 
had the national passions excited to the very 
highest degree, by the long triumph of the Rfe- 
poblic and the Empire, it was suddenly stript of 
all the fruits of victory, shorn ^of its conquests, 
humbled in its pride, with its armies defeated,' 
its emperor a captive, its capital taken? To 
toy nation such a series of reverses must have 
been a subject of deep humiliation and regret ; 
bat to the French it vras doubly so from the 
warlike character of the people, their eager 
<lesire for military glory, and the unparalleled 
series of successes which, in the early wars of 
the Revolution, bad fanned this desire into a per- 
fect passion. Seven hundred thousand armed 
men, in the summer of 1815, invaded the terri- 
loffy of the Great Nation, from the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees j and spreading them- 
selves, after the contest ceased, over its whole 
extent, systematically began the work of retri- 
batioQ on France for the innumerable evils and 
hmiliacioos they had experienced from it in the' 
days of its triumphs. England alone, which bad 
experienced no. such evils and humiliation, at- 
tempted no such retaliation; the state which 
had successfully withstood Napoleon in the pleni- 
tude of his power, now alone strove to appease 
the wrath of the conquerors, and restrain the 
aplifted arm of vengeance. 

To have founded a government and restored a 
S, dynasty with any prospect of suc- 

Difiealties cess amidst such a whirlwind of 
lEf*^*"™ disaster, would have been a matter 
aUe ^SraJoBi- ^^ ^^^ utmost difficulty under any 
lioa of Uie circumstances, and with any people. 
fnaOk poo- But in the ease of the French, the 
^ difficulty was infinitely enhanced by 

*Jbe mobility of disposition, and extremes of pa:*- 
sion by which they, beyosd any other people re- 
corded in history, have ever been characterized. 
Nations have their distinctive character as well 
as individuals, and what is first impressed on 
them by the signet-ring of nature as the pecul- 
iarity of the race, is rarely if ever chanired in 
any subsequent period uf their history. No one 
can have been acquainted with the men, and 
still more the women, of that highly intellectimi 
and agreeable people, without being convinced 
that prooeness to change, and readiness to pas.s 
from one extreme to another, is their great 
characteristic; and what individuals do in days, 
the nation as a whole does in years or centuries. 
*'£mport^ comme one femme'^ has in every age 
been their distinctive temperament. An elo- 
quent French writer, who knew them well, and 



had himself experienced their mutability, has 
given the following graphic picture of the dis*. 
position of his countrymen: — ^^The people," 
says Lamartine, " are like individual men ; they 
have their passions, their reactions, their exalta- 
tion, their depression, their repentance, their 
hesitation, their uncertainty. What we com- 
monly call public opinion in free governments, is 
nothing but the moving needle on the compass, 
which marks the variations in the atmosphere or 
human affairs'. That instability is more sodden 
and prodigious in France than in any other 
country in the world, if we except the ancien 
Athenian races. It has become a by-word in 
Europe. The French historian is bound to con-^ 
less this vice in his country, of which be records 
the vicissitudes, and signalizes the virtues. That 
very mobility is alliea to a noble quality of the 
great French race, Imagination; it forms part 
of their destiny. In war it is termed ardor ; in 
the arts, genius; in reverses, despondency; in 
that despondence, inconstancy; in patriotism, 
enthusiasm. They- are the people m modern 
times who have the most fire in their souls. It 
is the gales of that mobility which feed the flame. 
It is impossible to explain, but by this peouliarity 
in the character of the French race, the acces- 
sions of delirium which at times gain possession 
ofthe whole nation, and induce them unanimously 
to support, at only a few months' i Laniartine, 
distance from each other, princi- Histoire de la 
pies, men, and forms of government ^^^JS^SS***** 
the most opposed to each other."* ^* ' 

Never did this extraordinary peculiarity of the 
French nation appear in more strik- 3. 

injj colors, or induce more important Important of- 
effects, than in 1815, after the return ^^'^J^igJJ 
of Louis XVIII. from Ghent, and the and causes of 
re-establishment of the monarchy the vioienoo 
of the Bourbons in Paris. The pas- of opinion. 
sion for freedom, and the forms and privileges 
of a constitutional monarchy, which bad burst 
forth so strongly at the opening of the Revolu- 
tion, and been after suppressed by the blood of 
the Convention and the glories of the Empire, 
had broken out afresh, and spread immensely 
during the year of peace which followed the 
first restoration in 1814. Whatever had been 
the faults ol the Bourbons during that period — 
and doubtless they were many — they had been 
against ilicraselves and the cause of monarchical 
<r<>vernnicnt alone; they had all redounded to 
the advancement and spread of liberal opinions. 
An opposition to the court, that invariable mark 
of a constitutional monarchy, had sprung up; 
and all the errors of the executive had only 
wcajcencd its own respect and augmented the 
iiiduencR of the opposition. The c^ys of sabre 
dominion were at an end ; the access to power 
was to be sought by other means than the 
jingling of spurs in the ante-chambers of the 
palace. A powerful opposition had sprung up 
in the Chambers, and been supported by a large 
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portion of the public press, in the free discussion 
of which the newly emancipated French people 
took the greatest delight. The nightmare of the 
Revolution, the dreams of the Empire, were 
past, and in their stead the morning of freedom 
appeared to have dawned again, gilded with 
I Lam. HisU *^^ ^^^ eolors which, twenty-five 
de la Rest. v. years before, had lured the world 
3S2, 334. by iheir brilliancy. * 

These hopes and expectations had been alike 
. dashed by the second return of Na- 

Unboanded poleon, and the Sudden catastrophe 
homiliation by which ft was terminated. The 
andsufferinjB ^ule of constitutional government 

dUstimer ^^ ^^ ^^ ®°^ i ^^® ambition which 
had turned into the channels of peace 
was at once blasted. The delusive colors with 
which the generosity or policy of the allied chiefs 
had disguised the first conquest of France had dis- 
appeared j the vail had been suddenly withdrawn, 
and subjugation, with 'all its bitterness, had fallen 
upon the people. There was no longer any sem- 
blance of moderation in the language or conduct 
of the conquerors ; the stern law of retaliation — 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth — had be- 
come the principle ; the maxim "Fce victi* was not 
only in every mouth, but directed the movements 
of every hand. Requisitions, enforced by all the 
rigor of military execution, were every where 
laade, and brought the anguish and weight of con- 
quest home to every bosom. Already 700,000 
armed men, and above 100,000 horses, were quar- 
tered in this manner on France ; before autumn, 
their number amounted to nearly 1,040,000. The 
villages in the country, the small towns in the 
provinces, were all occupied by corps of Prus- 
sians, English, Austrians, or Russians ; and every 
one had a story to recount of an indignity they had 
experienced, or a loss they had suffered. The 
general wrath, which had been restrained for a 
moment by the fascination of Napoleon's return, 
the terrors of the army, the' vigor of the im- 
perial police, and the hopes of a return of the 
days of glory, now broke out on all sides in loud 
complaints and lamentations ; and it was no con- 
solation to the sufiering peasants to be told by 
the old soldiers that all this was only the fate of 

•Capeflfue *'*^» *"** ^^^^ ^^® ^^^^ which de- 
fiiat. delaiie- scended on their shoulders from the 
stauration, Lii. Prussian troops was no more than 

%I M5*"' ^' ^^®y ^ themselves inflicted on the 
' Prussians ten years before.^ 

Pride is the last weakness which can "be con- 
5. quered in the human heart. When 

Which ooca- either individuals or nations have 

*^f 1 * ^°*" undergone a great calamity, the first 

Taraal reac- .. f*. ^P- i r • * *: j 

Hon against thmg they thmk of is to find some 

Napoleon and individual or party on whom it can 

hisadherenu. j,^ ]^[^. they Yftli turn any wa^ 

rather than ascribe it to its real cause — their 
own follies or sins. Great as may bo the weight 
of external evils, it is as nothing to the sting of 
the secret mental reproach of having induced 
them. A scapegoat is invariably sought for to 
bear the burden of the sins of the nation, and 
take away the last and bitterest drop in the cup 
of misery, the consoioosness of having deserved 
it. This scapegoat was fonnd by the French at 
this disastrous epoch in Napoleon and his part^. 
Oreat as had been the enthusiasm in 1789 in 
favor of the Repoblio, unbounded the exultation 
io 1806 at the glories of the Empire, they were 



equaled now by the unanimous burst of indig- 
nation at the same conqueror and bis followers. 
All classes joined in it ; all heads were swept 
away by the torrent. Royalists, liberals, propri- 
etors, merchants, agriculturists, artisans, clergy, 
Vendeans, Republicans, Catholics, Protestants, 
seaport towns,, the provinces, the capital — all 
joined in one universal chorus against the fallen 
emperor. The motbers recounted their two or 
three sons who had been sacrificed in Spain or 
Russia to the ambition of the conqueror; the fa- 
thers, their fortunes or means of subsistence that 
had been wrested from them by the Continental 
blockade or the war contribil^tions. All had a 
loss to lament a wrong to avenge.^ 
They forgQt that tl>ey themselves clTu^f?; 
had been the first to swell the song Lacretelle, 
of triumph when these bloody sue- Hist. dels Ke- 
cesses were gained. General opin- Sq^SS''"* * 
ion threw itself, without measure, ' 
without reflection, into indignation against one 
man and his military followers, and that uni- 
versal transport seized men's minds which, be it 
right or be it wrong, the forerunner of blessings 
or the herald of disaster, is generally found to Be 
for the time irresistible. 

AsHhis trs^nsport of indignation was all direct- 
ed against the enemies of the Bour- g. 
bons, it might naturally be supposed Difflcolties 
that it would have favored the re- ^^^^ ^J^w 
turn, and facilitated the government in^ibeway^of 
of Louis XVllI. ; yet it was just the the new Gov- 
reverse, and, in truth, nothing aug- erament. 
mented the difficulties of his position, in the first 
years of the second restoration, so much as the 
inconsiderate ardor of his party. Vengeance was 
the universal cry. The passions of the Revolu- 
tion, the thirst for blood, again appeared, bnt 
directed against a different object. It was no 
longer against the royalists or aristocrats, but 
against the imperialists and revolutionists, that 
the persecution was directed. Misfortune had 
made them 'change sides, l^e people now loud- 
ly demanded the heads of those who had formerly 
been the objects of their idolatry. It was no easy 
matter for the Government, returning after m* 
sad a calamity as the disaster of Waterloo, to 
moderate the vehemence of a nation torn by such 
violent passions, and demanding, with great sem- 
blance of justice, the sacrifice of such a multi- 
tude of delinquents. The rank, talent, and con- 
sideration, even the sex, of many who were 
loudest in the outcry, added to the difficulty of 
restraining it; for experience then again illus- 
trated the truth, proved by so many passages in 
history, that when the passions are violently ex- 
cited, it is in the softer sex that they appear 
with the most violence. Virgil never showed 
his knowledge of the human heart more than 
when he wrote the line — 

" Gnams, Airens quid fbmina possit.** 

'^ Women," says Lamartine, " of the highest 
rank were implacable in their demands for blood. 
It would seem that generosity is the companion 
of force, and that the weaker the sex is the more 
is it pitiless. History is bound to say so in order 
to stigmatize it. IM either high birth, nor great 
fortune, nor literary education preserved in that 
crisis, more than it had done io many others, 
ladies of the aristocracy of Paris and of the court 
from the thirst for vengeance, and the sanguio- 
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ary joys which had actnated women of the most 
• Tiim T.4S9 ; abject condition under the Reiffn of 
Cap. in. 4 ; Terror, and at the j^ates of the Kev- 
Lac. L 34& oluiionary Tribunal." * 

Louis XVIIL, tM is always the case with sov- 
ereigna in similar circumstances, 

DtAcolties of ^^'^ ^^® ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ pressure, 
Loois XYIII. and he did so even before he arrived 

« J^ ^2S! >" P*"' ^"^^^ Ghent. The neces- 
1^^ sity of choosing his ministers as soon 

as the battle of Waterloo had re- 
opened to him the path to the throne, at once 
broovbt it home to the monarch. Chateaubriand 
bad held the portfolio of the Interior during the 
exile of the court at Ghent, and by his great 
abilities, evinced in many articles in the Courier 
iU Gandj had powerfully contributed to aid the 
Roy&Iist cause when it seemed desperate, and 
was all hut deserted by the world. But experi- 
ence has abundantly proved that the independ- 
ence of real genius is in general but ill calculated 
for the address and suppleness necessary for suc- 
cess in courts ; and that Lord North was right 
when he said, on being urged to bring Dr. John- 
9on into Parliament, where his great abilities, it 
was thought, might aid the Ministry — ^* Sir, he 
is an elephant ; out he is as likely to trample 
down his friends & his enemies !'' M. de Blacas 
was the Prime Minister of the fugitive monarch ;. 
but tboii<rh Louis was very partial to hira, his 
known unpopularity in France, owing to the 
violeDee ot his royalist opinions, rendered it im- 
possible for him to continue to hold that oiBce 
when the court returned toward Paris. P«zzo 
di Borgo, the moment the news of the battle of 
Waterliio arrived, wrote to Louis to set out im- 
mediately, and travel quickly, or he might find 
his place taken before he arrived. To that time- 
ly information Chateaubriand does not hesitate 
to say the king owed his restoration to the 
throne.* As M. de Blacas was of 
necessity- dismissed, the office of 
Prime Minister was vacant, and 
Louis, who instantly set out from 
Ghent on receivin'g Pozzo di Bor- 
^o's letter, at first thought of offering it to M. de 
Chateaubriand, and even went so far as to say to 
him, '•'• I am going to separate from M. de Blacas ; 
, ..^j •• AA the place is vacant, M.de Chateau- 

Bat the monarch soon found that, in a con- 
stitutional monarchy, the sovereign 
Taiiemnd ^*" ^^^ *" reality the choice even 
ud Foach6 of his own ministers. Ere he had 
are appointed reached the French frontier, M. de 
w the Minis- Talleyrand had arrived ; and though 
in the first instance coldly received 
by Loai.«, his great influence, and the important 
part be had played in thQ first restoration, in a 
manner forced him upon that monarch as the 
successor of M. de Blacas. A more serious 
difficulty arose soon after, from the proposal to 
take Foucfae into the Cabinet., to which the king, 
as well he might, evinced the utmost repugnance. 
He was strongly supported, however,* by the 
Count d^Artois and the whole extreme royal- 
ists, whom he had succeeded in persuading that 
without his co-operation the Restoration was 
impossible. Talleyrand also supported him, as 
did Marshal Macdonald and Hyde de Neuviiie ; 
and the Duke of Wellington, who oame up and 
bad an interview with Louis at Mons, strongly 



urged htm to submit to the cruel necessity. A 
formal cabinet council was held at Gonesse on 
the 25ih June on the subject, and Chateaubriand, 
with the utmost vehemence, maintained the op- 
posite side. "The elevation," said he, "of such 
a man must produce one of two results : the 
abolition of the charter, or the fall of the minis- 
try at the commencement of the session. Let us 
figure to ourselves such a minister on the 21st 
January.* interrupted every moment by a dep- 
uty from Lyons with the words, 'You are the 
man I' Men of that stamp can never be osten- 
sibly beat with the mutes of the seraglio of Ba> 
jazet, or the mutes of the seraglio of Napoleon. 
What would come c^ the ministers if a deputy 
from the tribune, with a Moniteur of the 9th 
August in his hand, should demand the expuU 
sion of Fouche from the ministry, as, in his own 
words, 'a robber and a terrorist, whose atro> 

cious and criminal conduct reflect- , » ,„ . 
1 J. . J 1 . * mem. de 

ed dishonor and opprobrium on any chateaub. vtt. 

assembly of which he may be a mem- 57, 58 ; Lao. i. 

ber?*"i 3S8, 339. 

Strong as these considerations were, the neces- 
sity of the case was still stronger, 
and all the practical men about the Formation of 
Icing impressed upon him so urgent- the Ministry, 
ly the impossibility of guiding the *»<* "^^'hL 
vessel of the state through the break- SStriMd!^" 
ers with which it was surrounded,' 
without the aid of so experienced a pilot, that 
he was obliged most reluctantly, at the eleventh 
hour, to give in. M. Talleyrand was named 
President of the Council and Minister of Foreign 
Afiaira; Fouche, Minister of Police, with the 
superintendence of public opinion ; Baron Louis 
resumed the seals of Minister of Finance ; M. 
Pasquin became Garde des Sceaux; Gouvion St. 
Cyr, Minister-at- War ; M. Jaucourt, of the Ma- 
rine ; the Due de Richelieu, the Household of 
the King. M. Pozzo di Borgo was offered the 
Ministry of the Interior, but declined it. Cha- 
teaubriand retired, being resolved to take no 
part in a ministry of which Fouche was a mem- 
ber. The party of the Count d'Artois were in 
transports, not less at the retirement of the stur- 
dy royalist, than at the admission of the dexter- 
ous regicide. '^ Without Fouch6," they exclaim- 
ed, *' there can be no safety for France. He alone 
has saved France ; he alone can complete the 
work he has begun.'' Every consideration of 
principle, h6nor, loyalty, consistency, was for- 
gotten in the universal joy at regaining their 
offices and emoluments by the aid of the ttrch- 
traitor. Many went so far as to assert that, if 
their beads were still on their shoulders, they 
owed it to Fonch6. Louis XVIIf. and Chateau- 
briand, though constrained to yield to the torrent, 
were not less decidedly of an opposite opinion; 
and before separating at St. Denis, on their ad> 
vance to Paris, they had the following remarka- 
ble conver#atioii : " £h bien !" said Louis XVIIL, 
when they were left alone. "£h bien, sire," 
replied Chateaubriand ; **you have taken the 
Duke of Otranto." ^*It was unavoidable," re- 
plied the monarch; "from my brother to the 
oailli de coupon, who at least is not suspected, 
all said I could not do otherwise. What think 
you of it ?" " Sire," replied Chateaubriand, 
*^the thing is done; I request permission of your 

■ ■■ ■ .— — — ■ - M ^ 

* Tbe day oa which Loois XYI. was exeeoted. 
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M^esty to be sflent." "No, no, speak out; yon 
know how I have resisted ever since we left 
Ghent." " Sire, I only obey your orders ; par- 
don my fidelity ; I think it is all over with the 
monarchy.'^ The king remained some time si- 
lent, and Chateaubriand began to fear he would 
1 j^^ { 32g have cause to repent his boldness, 
329 ; Cha- ' when at length he answered, " To 
toanb. M6m. say the truth, M. de Chateaubri* 
vii. 69, 70. j^jjj^ J j^jjj of your opinion." * 

Before leaving Cambray, the King, on the 28th 

.g June, issued a proclamation to the 

Tlie King's French people, which deserves a 

proclamation place in history, from the magUa- 

b" j"" 28 ''^"^^'y which It breathes, and the 
bray. June . ^pj^^ ^f moderation, in the most 

difficult circumstances, by which it was distin- 

fuished. *' The gates of my kingdom," said 
e, " are opened before me' ; I hasten to collect 
my wandering subjects, to place myself a second 
time between the allied armies and the French, 
in the hope that the regard which I hope they 
feel for me may turn to the advantage of my 
subjects. That is the only part which I wish 
to take in the war; I have nut permitted any 
Prince of my family to enter any foreign corps, 
and 1 have restrained the courage of my serv- 
ants, who were desirous of ranging themselves 
in arms around my person. Returned to the 
soil of my country, I rejoice to speak to my peo- 
ple in the voice of confidence. When I first ap- 
peared among them, I found the minds of men 
carried away and agitated by passions, difficul- 
rics, and obstacles. Faults were scarcely to be 
avoided in such circumstances ; perhaps they 
were committed. There are times when even 
the greatest purity of intention will not suffice ; 
when sometimes it even misleads. Experience 
is then the only safe guide ; it shall not be thrown 
away; I wish all that can save France. My 
sabjects have learned by bitter proofs that the 
principle of legitimacy in sovereigns is one of 
th^e fundamental bases of the social order ; the 
only one which can establish in the midst of a 

freat people a wise and well-regulated liberty, 
'hat Qoctrine has been promulgated as that of 
entire Europe. I had consecrated it beforehand 
in my charter; and I have in view to add to 
it such guarantees as may secure its benefits. 
Much has been «aid, of late, of the restoration 
of titles and feudal rights : that fable, invented 
by the common enemy, has no need of being re- 
futed. It is not to be expected that the King of 
France is to demean himself to reply to calum- 
nies and lies. If the holders of national domains 
have conceived disquietudes, the charter should 
reassure them. Have 1 not myself proposed to 
the Chambers, and caused to be executed, sales 
of those properties ? That proof of my sincerity 
is decisive ; I do not intend to banish from my 
presence any but the men whose renown is a 
•abject of grief to France, and terror to Europe. 
In the conspiracy which they have set on foot, I 

r^rceive many misled, some guilty ; I promise, 
who, as Europe knows, have never promised 
in vain, to pardon all the Frenchmen who have 
been misled, all that has passed from the day 
when 1 quitted Lille in the midst of so many 
tears, until that when I re-entered Cambray in 
the middle of so many acclamations. But the 
blood of my children has flowed from a treach- 
ery without example in the annab of the world. 



That treachery has brought the stranger into 
the heart of France ; every day reveals to me a 
new disaster. I owe it then to the dignity of my 
throne, the interest of my people, the repose of 
Europe, to except from the pardon the instiga- 
tors and authors of that horrible calamity. Thcy 
shall be marked out for the vengeance of the 
law by the two Chambers whom I propose to 
assemble without delay. Frenchmen, such are 
the sentiments which ho whom time can not 
change, nor misfortune exhfiust, nor injustice 
depress, brings back into the midst of you. The 
King, whose ancestors have reigned over you 
for eight cepturies, returns to devote the re> 
mainder of his days to your defense i Lac i. Slfty 
and consolation." ^ 317. 

The King arrived at St. Denis on the 6th 
June, but he remained two days n. 

there, awaiting the occupation of His entry into 
the capital by the English and P«^»- *»ne8. 
Prussian troops. They made their public and 
triumphant entry on the 7th July, and on the 
day following it was determined thIU the King 
should make his entrance. M. Decazes, dread- 
ing the Faubourg St. Denis, through which the 
cortege rcquirea to pass, and which was in a 
violent state of fermentation, advised Louis to 
postpone the entry till the ni^ht; but the King 
replied in a worthy spirit, in allusion to the 
nocturnal entry of Napoleon on the 20th March, 
'^ No, I will traverse Paris at mid-day, and in 
the middle or my people ; when they see their 
King in France, conspirators disappear." Still 
the ministers insisted, and, as the King pro- 
posed to enter in an open carriage, they repre- 
sented that a shot or a stone, thrown from one 
of the roofs in the Rue St. Denis, might prove 
fatal to France. "There is a misfortune," 
said he, " which I shall never know — ^that of 
fearing my people." In eflect, the King made 
his entry at noon on the 8th., Though the ut- 
most efforts were made by the police to put the 
people on a wrong scent, the crowd was im- 
mense on the passage ; .from the Porte St. Denis, 
where the procession entered the capital, to the 
Tuileries, where the King alighted, the streets 
seemed paved with human heads. Ever pas- 
sionately fond of theatrical display, the Paris- 
ians on this occasion had a still more presying 
motive for crowding to soe the entry ; they 
sought a«nK>mentary distraction to their thoughts 
— they hoped to see in the pacific monarch the 
ydove with the olive branch, which returned 
with the glad tidings that the deluge was retir- 
ing. The National Guard in full uniform every 
where lined the streets, and evinced for the 
most part, with perfect sincerity, the utmost 
enthusiasm on the occasion. The applause was 
universal ; white flags were generally hung out 
from the windows or suspended from the roofs, 
and the cheers of the multitude resembled raiher 
the exultation felt at the sight of a triumphant 
conqueror, than the feelings awakened by the re- 
turn of a fugitive monarch in the rear of foreign 
bayonets. The partisans of Napoleon, few in 
number, humiliated in feeling, and execrated by 
their countrymen, had retired with the army 
behind the Loire, or sheltered themselves in 
obscure corners of the metropolis. The feel- 
ings of all present were unanimous; tcari 
flowed down many cheeks; the extremity of * 
disaster bad reconciled many enemies — caused 
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many fends lo be forgotten ; cries of " Vive 

Henri IV. !»— " Vivo Louis XVIIL!" were 

heard on all sides ; and in the midst of unpar* 

i Lac. i. 396 alleied difiicahies and public disas- 

3t7 ; Lam. ▼. ters, the monarch experienced a few 

^^^x^A '* *^^' roinuies of heart-felt joy as be re- 

"^* ^ entered the palace of his fathers.^ 

But the pleasing illusion was of short dura- 

j^ tion; and Louis soon experienced 

Vioienee of ^he bitter trnth, that the worst pos- 

tlie Royalists, sible foundation fur a dynasty is 

teS^LMis ^"*1'"^** ^y foreign arras. It is 
impossible to imagine the violence 
of the victorious Royalists, or the urgjenoy with 
which they besieged the sovereign for venge- 
ance, speedy, general, and unrelenting, against 
the authors of all their calamities. An entire 
purificatioQ of the Chamber of Peers, ■ of the 
magistracy, of the army, and of the ministry; 
the restoration to the provinces of the power of 
the clergy, and of the noblesse, were the con- 
ditk»s held out as indispensable by such of the 
Royalists as were most moderate, and least in- 
oliued to sanguinary measures. Argument was 
<mt of the question : there was no discussion or 
division of opinion in the saloons of the Fau- 
boarg St. Germain; universal transport gave 
vent to the universal fury. But in the mi£t of 
these dangerous excesses, the king had a very 
difficah part to play ; for there .were perils, 
and no light ones, on the other side ; and the 
ramistxT contained men who were themselves 
the chief objects of popular reprobation, and 
yet whose aid could not be dispensed with in 
the critical state of public affairs. Talleyrand 
and Fonch^, on tbeir part, as strongly inculcated 
the extreme danger df any violent reactionary 
moTeroent., and represented the strength of the 
party in France which was attached to the 
principles of the Revolution, enriched by its 
spoils, and resolute not to be stripped of any of 
its acquisitions. To add to the general dif- 
ficulties, the allied cabinets loudly demanded 
some guarantee for the peace of Europe, by the 
punishment of the most guilty among those who 
had dis! orbed it ; while the French, on all sides, 
as loodly complained of the dreadful exactions 
of the allied troops, and insisted that the first care 
^ Cap. Hi. 4, 7; of the sovereign should be to en- 
Uc. i. 333, deavor to procure some mitigation 
^^' of the sufferings of his subjects.' 

But there was a question of still greater 
13. nicety, and attended with more last- 

DUDcuity in ing consequences, which remained 
eo^^atioo^ behind, and that v^as the* convoca- 
oTtbe Cham- tion of the legislature, without the 
bersfandde- aid of which it was evidently im- 
*■**■ ®" **• possible that any of these object^ 
could be attained, or even the government be 
carried on for any length of time. Two plans 
here snggested themselves; but each was at- 
tended with very great difficulties. The one 
was to convoke the deputies of 1814> who were 
the existing legislature at the period of the re- 
tnm of Napoleon from Klba ; passing over the 
Hundred Days entirely, as a usurpation of no 
legal effect, and entitled to no consideration. 
The second was, to have a new election. It 
was impossible to go on with the Chamber re- 
cently elected under Napoleon, as it was of so 
extremely democratic a character that even his 
firm hand had proved unable to guide it. To 
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an Englishman, accustomed as the people of this 
country have been to the vicissituaes of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, there could be no doubt 
what course in these circumstances should have 
been pursued. This was to convoke simply 
both Chambers as they stood at the departure 
of the king for Ghent, as was done in this coun- 
try on the restoration of Charles II. in 1661. 
But the French cabinet decided otherwise, on 
the ground that the first requisite of a repre- 
sentative legislature is to be in harmony with 
the feelirtgs of the people ; that the events 
which had passed since the preceding March 
were equivalent' to an ordinary century; and 
that no unity of feeling could be expected be- 
tween the representatives of the 
first and the people of the second ,^*P" *"* "' 
restoration.^ 

But another question was wound up with 
the first, and upon its decision the 14^ 

future fate of France in a great The Kiiig is- 
measure hinged. By what laws ■"«• *** o"^*- 
were the elections to 6e regplated? Sf/S;*^?' 
By those of the Empire, or of pre- of elections, or 
ceding times during the Revolu- bis own aa- 
lion ? The Acte Addiiionnel, pass- **>*'"'y- 
ed by Napoleon during the Hundred Days, was 
felt to have contained some important modifica- 
tions of the charter in this respect ; and it had 
been determined at Ghent to adopt some oi 
them, if a second restoration should take place. 
In particular, the reduction in the age requisite 
for a seat in the Chamber of Deputies, an in- 
crease in their number, and the power of pro- 
^ posing laws or resolutions, seemed desirable, 
and in harmony with the spirit of the age. In 
the (ibsence of any existing legislature, there 
was no authority' from which these changes 
pould emanate but that of the king in council; 
and the 14th article of the charter, which re- 
served power to the king of introducing snob 
modifications in the charter as the interests of 
the state required, seemed to give sufficient 
authority for such a proceeding. In conformity 
with these views, an ordinance was is- . . 
sued, which stated in the preamble : " It ^ 
was his Majesty's intention to have proposed to 
the two Chambers a law for the regulation of 
election of deputies for the departments. His 
wish was to have modified, in conformity with 
the lessons of experience and the well-under- 
stood wishes of the nation, many articles of the 
charter, especially those touching the conditions 
of eligibility, the number of deputies, the initia- 
tive in laws, and the mode of deliberation. The 
misfortunes of the times having interrupted the 
sitting of the Chambers, the king still lelt that 
at present the number of deputies in the depart- 
ments was riiuch too small to render the nation 
sufficiently represented, jt seemed in an es- 
pecial manner to be necessary that the national 
representation should be numerous; that its 
powers should be periodically renewed; that 
they should emanate directly from the electoral 
colleges; in fine, that the elections should be 
the expression of public opinion at the moment. 
As no act of the legislatilire can authorize these 
changes, any more than the modifications in- 
tended to be introduced into the charter, the 
king thought it was just that the nation should, 
in the mean time, enjoy the advantages it would 
derive from a legislature at once more numer. 
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OQS and less restricted in the conditions of 
eligibility. Wishing, at the same time, that any 
mo<iification of the charter should not be con- 
sidered as definitive until it had received the 
constitutional sanction, the proposed ordinance 
will be the first object in the deliberations of the 
Chambers. Thus the legislature will jointly 
enact on the law of election, and the changes 
to be made in the charter in that particular; 
and the king only takes the initiative in them 
^o far as they are indispensable and urgent, and 
I Moniteur, under the obligation to follow as 
July IS, 1815; closely as possible the charter and 
Cap.iii.13,14. i\^^ forms already in usage." * 
In pursuance of these motives, the Chamber 
15. of Deputies, elected in 1814, was 

Royal ordin- dissolved, and a new one sumraon- 

ance, Chang- q^ on an entirely new basis, which 

Ing the modes . j i ^ i j • 

and rulas of rested only on tne royal ordmance. 

election. July The electoral colleges were divided 

1^ anew into Colleges of Departments, 

and Colleges of Arrondissements. The latter 

{>resented the candidates, among whom the col- 
eges of departments chose the half of the depu- 
ties. TT^e electors were permitted to vote at 
twenty-one, instead of twenty-five, the time 
fixed by the charter. The. deputies were de- 
clared eligible at twenty-five, instead of thirty, 
the former age. The number of deputies was 
increased from 262 to 395 ; and all members of 
the Legion of Honor were admitted, on that 
qualification alone, to the sufirage. The pay- 
ment of direct taxes to the amount of 300 francs 
(£12) was the general basis of the qualification 
for voting. It is particularly worthy of observa- 
tion, that this great change in ]lhe constitution 
of the country, introducing an entire new class 
of voters, 'drawn from the army, and adding no 
less than 133 new members to the Chamber of 
Deputies, was introduced by the sole authority 
of the king J without the concurrence of any 
other branch of the lee^islature, and by a royal 
ordinance alone. But neing for the most part 
a concession in favor of the democratic party, 
the thing passed without objection, and they 
1 Ordinance silently acquiesced in an exercise of 
Jnly 12, 1815; the royal power which, in this in- 
Moniteur, stance at least, was in their favor. 

fS« Ju'iifW The chamber was convoked for the 
uap.ut. 15, Id. ^, , ^ , 

24th September. » 
By this ordinance an immense deal of power 
jg was thrown into the hands of the 

Disunion be- prefects of departments, who were, 
tween the especially in the south, almost en>- 
King and the ji,.g|„ j^ ^Uq jjands of the Royalist 
Duke d' An- "^ •** ' i <• »u^\^ * 

.goul^me and .committees, composed oi trie most 

Count d*Ar- ardent and veheMent Royalists, 
tola aa to the Xhe Duke dVAngouleme had, in the 
Prefects. ^^^^ tumult, and amid the first ne- 

. oessjties of the restoration, received from the 
King the most unlimited power for the organiza- 

- tion. of the royal authority in the southern prov- 
inces, which he had traversed in their full ex- 
tent, and where he had rendered the most im- 
portant services. He was intrusted in them all 
with the nomination of new prefects in lieu of 
jthose placed by Napoleon, suDJect to the appro- 
bation, however, of the king in council. As ho 
.was entirely ignorant of the proper persons to 
be nominated, he necessarily followed the advice 
of the Royalist committees ; and they proposed 
persons so violent that great part of his nomina- 
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tions were not confirmed by the King. As soon 
as the Duke d^Angouleme was informed of this, 
he hastened to Paris to lay his complaints before 
the King : but he was without difficulty brought 
to see that, in so important an afi'air, and one on 
which the ensuing elections would in a great 
measure depend, it was indispensable that the 
prefcQ^ts should be in entire harmony with the 
cabinet. It was not so easy a matter, however, 
to deal with the Count d'Artois. and the Royalist 
Committees in the north, v^hich were under his 
direction ; and such was the resistance experi- 
enced in many places by the royal prefects, that 
Talleyrand went so far as to propose in the cab- 
inet that that Prince should be exiled from the 
kingdom. This strong measure w£is not gone 
into, but every efibrt was made to strengthen 
the interior administration. M. db Barante 
was appointed Secretary to the Minister of the 
Interior, and M. Guizot Minister of Justice; 
and a circular equally eloquent and judicious, 
soon after issued by the Government to the pre- 
fects, 'which had the happiest influence, revealed 
the pen of the former of these accomplished 
writers.^* But it augured ill for i ordinance 
the harmony of administration, and July 18, 1815 ; 
the future fate of the monarchy, ^'^"^{J^v, 
when schisms so serious took place u" ^j ^ *P* 
so early in the royal family. At ^ 
length matters came to such a pass that, after 
a few day^' deliberation, an ordinance was is- 
sued, withdrawing the powers of the extraordi- 
nary commissioners, and restoring the whole 
power in the kingdom to the prefects appointed 
ty the King.t " 

Ere there was time for the royal authority to 
obtain the benefit of these judicious ordinances, 
in calming, to a certain degree, the passions 

* " Faitcs sentir aux habitans de voire d^partement^ 
combien le cceur du Rol souflVe surtout de ne pouvoir 
empectier lee desaatres que la ^erre entraine a aa suite, 
mais que lea ddaastrea aeraient plus granda encore, que 
ndtre avenir aerait pour ainsi dire aana esp^rances, ai ua 
gouvcrnement honorable et toujoura esclaye de aa foi, pe 
donnait a VEurope une garanlie, <;fue rien ne ponrrait 
auppleer ni reinplacer. Noa malheurs aont granda au- 
jou^'hul, inafs U y a quatre moia que toua lea bona Fran- 
faiwen geiinssaient d'avauce, et lea voyaicnt venir A, la 
suite du destructeur dc notre patrie. En exposant nos 
maux je vicna de tracer vos devoirs, e'eat en ne yous 
dcanant jamaia de la ligne conatitutionelie que ault le 
gouvernenient du rol, en vous occupant sana relache de 
toua les details de vos fonctiona, en portant vos soina aur 
la conduitc et Texp^dition dea affaires, en' rendant, a tnus 
une justice exacte et bien faisante que vous pourrlei 
apaiRcf quelquea esprita encore exagcr^s ct inquiela. 
L*appui ct les avantages individuels que chaque citoyen 
recevra d'un regime dc liberty, et d'une administration 
reguliere, sont le meiileur el meme le seul moyen de con- 
ciliation entre tons lea partia."— C«rcu/aire aux Pre/fU, 
du Ministre de VlnterieuTy 17th July, 1815; Atoniteur, 
18tb July. 

t " Les circonstances oxtraordinaires dans leaquelles 
s'etait trouvee la France depuia troia moia, et Timpossi- 
bilit6 de la faire gouverncr par lea magistrata royalement 
institutes, avaient oblig6 de d6leguer, soit par aa Majesty 
clle meinc, soit par scs ministres, dcs pouvoira extraor- 
dinaires a quelques aujets devoues qui toua avaient servi 
avec zele et courage, ct qui presi^ue toujours avaient agi 
avec succcs pour faire reconnaitre I'autorite legitime. 
Aujourd'hui que le Roi avail repris les renen de son 
gouvornemcnt, que le ministere etait organise et en cor- 
respondance avec les administrateurs nomnies par aa 
Majest6 ; lea relictions des commissaires extraordinaires 
devcnaient superflns et m^ma nuisiblea k la marche dea 
affairea en delruisant Tunit^ d'aciion qui est le premier 
beaoin de toute administration r<^guliere. Le Roi voulait 
done que les fonctions des commissaires exlraordinaires 
cessassent sur le champ.'* — Ordonnance de 18"' Jutgf 
1815; MonUeuTy 19">« Jitly; and Cafbfiqub'b Hi^,dt 
la Rtstauration i. 33, 34. 
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which distraeted the country, a new subject of 

_ difficulty of- the most urgent nature 

1%e freedom presented itself, and that was in 

«rth« press la regard to the press. Talleyrand 



rwcored in all ^nd Fouch6 stronely arched on the 

tat the loar'- » • • v •' - "^ 

„i^ July 15. cfthinet the necessity of some great 

relaxations in this respect, as bring- 
ing the administration more in harmony with 
public opinion, which passionately longed for 
the consolation to be derived amid all their 
distresses from the liberty of complain inf^. ^'he 
liberty of the press had, by means of the censor- 
ship, "been totally extinguished under Napoleon; 
and though restored at the first restoration in 
1814, it was soon found to be so dangerous an 
arm that it was deemed indispensable to impose 
SMDe check upon it. Accordingly, the law of 

L October 21, 1814, subjected all pamphlets or 

joamala of less than twenty leaves to the cen- 
sorship. Now, however, when public opinion 
vas declaring itself so strongly in favor of the 
restoration and against the Napoleonists, it was 
jhoauht that the journals alone 'were to be con- 
sidered as dangerous, and that works of thought 
and reflection in the form of pamphlets, however 
brief, would favor the govemnlent rather than 
the reverse. Louis did not share that opinion, 
and kept the ordinance several days beside him 
before it received his sanction ; but at length, 
1 Ontinance ^^ ^^® pressing solicitation of his 
Jily 15, I815'; ministers) he affixed his signature 
HoDiteur, to the ordinance, removing the 
df as^'a^ ^^ censorship from every publication 
except the journals.* 
A still more hazardous subject, be<^ause one 
lg, more immediately affecting the pas« 

ftnmas sions, required next to be consid- 

Ja^^^^%' ®'^®**» which was the selectidn of the 
■eat ^^''the delinquents who wefe to be capi- 
leadiDe Napo> tally proceeded against or banished 
leoBista nee- for their accession to the rebellion 
"■■"y" of 1815. Fuuch6 was intrusted 

with the preparation of the lists — ostensibly as 
the Minister of Police — really as the person in 
France best acquainted with the threads of the 
conspiracy, and most qualified, by his familiarity 
with traitors, to trace them out and mark them 
out for public justice on this occasion. Many 
drcumstances rendered it indispensable to select 
and proceed against the delinquents, and that 
without delay. The universal opinion at the 
Court, and among the Royalists, was, that it was 
a deep-laid conspiracy which had brought back 
Napoleon: that the ar-my, under the guidance 
of its leading officers, was the principal agent 
in it ; and that, if the chief conspirators were 

li only convicted and punished, the delusion would 

be almost entirely eradicated in the country. 
The great majority of the nation, grievously 
wounded in their feelings by the presence, and 
injured in their purses by the exactions of ihe 
Allies, loudly called for the punishment of the 
authors of these disasters ; while the represent- 
atives of the allied sovereigns at Paris, in a voice 
leas loud, but still more etfective, insisted that 
a great example w^as necessary, and that the 
leaders of a revolution which had involved Eu- 
rope again in the flames of war, compelled a mill- 
ion of armed men to enter France, and cost the 
allied powers at least £ 1 00,000,000 sterling, must 
be brought to condign justice. Clemency and 
generosity had been tried at the first restoration, 



and failed ; firmness and decision were the quali- 
ties which had now become indispensable. Louis 
was not ignorant with what perils any measures of 
severity against the marshals or generals of the 
army would be attended; butthecir- i q„ jjj ^ 
cumstances left him no alternative, 27; Laci.sso! 
and orders were given to Fouche to ham. v. S90, 
prepare the lists of proscriptions.^ ^*' 

The veteran traitor drew up two lists, em- 
bracing a great proportion of the jg 
survivors of those who had been Lists of per- 
linked with himself in his innumer- sons to be ac- 

able treacheries and treasons during fU^ JP''®*?5' 
, • , ^ , , • , f^ ed by Fouch^, 

his long carfeer; and he put the and sanction- 
crowning act to the whole by coun- ed by a royal 
tersigning the ordinance which JTljr"*^ " 
marked them out for punishment. ^ 
As originally prepared by him, the lists were 
much larger than was finally agreed to. The 
number of those ordered to leare Paris within 
twenty-four hours, which at first contained sixty 
names, including two ladies,* was reduced, by 
the humanity of Louis, or the intercession of his 
ministers, to thirty-eight; and nineteen were or- 
dered to be arrested and delivered to the proper 
military tribunals for immediate trial. The num- 
ber, considering the magnitude of the conspiracy, 
and the terrible results which bad flowed from 
it, was not great; but it had a melancholy in- 
terest from the' celebrity of many of the names, 
immortal in history, which were contained in it, 
and the great and glorious deeds in French an- 
nals with which they had been connected. The 
names were — ''Marshal Ney, Labetloyere, the 
two brothers Lallemand, Drouet, D'Erlon, "Lc- 
febvre Desnouettes, Ameilc, Brayer, Gilly, IVIou- 
ton, .Duvernct, Grouchy, CiauscI, Deville, Ber- » 
trand, Drouot, Cambronne,.Lavaiette, Rovigo.'^ 
To all who are acquainted with the history of 
the revolutionary wars, many of these nnme.s are 

as household words.* The second , ^ .. 

r . . • • .u ' r .L * Ordinance, 

list contamuig the names of those juiy 34, 1815; 

who were to be banished forty Moniteurjuiy 
leagues, was more numerous, and J?'-!^**}*' ^M" 
contained names not less illustrious; ^ 2^1.'^^ 
but it has not the absorbing interest 
of the former, from none of the persons contained 
in.it having met with the same tragic fate.t 

Before any person could be brought to trial 
under this ordinance, two other or- 
dinances appeared, regarding the ordinances 
Cham ber of the Peers. By the first regarding the 
of these, issued on the same day as Cbamber of 
the lalal-JiM, nrepared by Fou.he, I'Zi.;^^^ 
It was declared that all those of (he reditary. July 
former Chamber of Peers sitting 24, and -Aug. 
under the monarchy, who had ac- ^» ^^^ -^"8- 
cepted seats in the one convoked by 

* Mesdamcs Ilanielen and Do Souza. 

t " Lea individus dent lea noma suivent — Lavois, Mar^- 
chal Soult, Alex. Excelmans, Baasano, Marbot, Felix 
Lepelleticr, Boulay de la Meurthe, Mehiil, Toussaint, Gen. 
Lamarque, LobaUjUarel, Pierre Barrere, Arnault, Pome- 
reul, Reguault de St. Angely, Arrighi de Padoua, Dessau 
(fUs), Garraw^ Real, Bouvier, Dormstard, Merlin de Douai, 
Durbach, Dirat, Derermont, Bory St. Vincent, Felix 
Doaportcs, Gamier de Saiiites, Mellinet, Ilullin, Cluys, 
Couriin, Forbin, Jancon (fils aine), Letorque, Dideville 
— Hortiront dans trois jours de la ville de Paris, et se 
i relirronl dans I'lnterieur de la FranoB, dans le lieu que 
notre Minlstre de la Police-G^n^raie leur ddsignera, et ixt 
ils resteront sous sa surveillance, en attendant que les 
Chambres statuent sur ceux d'entre eux qui devront on 
sortir du royanme ou etre livr^s d la poursuite des tri- 
bunaux."— Ordoaiumcc, a4tli Joly, 1815 ; McmUur, 3S. 
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Napoleon daring the Hundred Days, should be 
held to have, ipso facto, vacated their seats in 
the former assembly, and be now erased from 
the list of its members. By another ordinance, 
dated 17th August, no less than eighty-two mem> 
bers were added to the peerage. This large 
addition was anxiously considered both by th^ 
king and his cabinet; and many names, after 
being inserted, were erased, and again inserted. 
The list, as finally arranged, contained many 
illustrious nanies, then for the first time elevated, 
or restored to that dignity, and exhibited a cori- 
ous proof of the various and contending interests 
which had been at work in its formation. The 
king invested with the peerage M. de Blacas, 
the Count de la Chatres, the Dukes d'Enars, 
d'Avai'ay, and d'Aumont, the Count d'Artois, 
Viscount Chateaubriand, Cfount Mathieu de 
Montmorency, Jules de Polignac, and the Mar- 
quis de Rivier^, the Duke d'Angoulenie, Qeneral 
Monnier, Admiral Gantheaume, the Duke de 
Berri, the Count de la Guiche, and the Count 

' Ordinance. ^^ i* ?^''Tu*/''i ^i^^^ '^*".®^'' 
Aug. 17, 1815; rand, the Abbe de Montesquieu, 

Moniieur, the Marquis d'Ormond, the Duke 

^r?*/ 45l^*'*" ^^'-^'^rgi^ «"^ several others.^ To 
' these were afterward added the sons 

of the Duke of Montebello, of Marshal Berthier, 
and Marshal Bessieres. >- 

A still more momentous change took place by 
21. an ordinance which appeared a few 

The peerage days after, on August 19, making 
is declared he- the seat in the Peers hereditary, 
^J!^}Vq' ^^' which was the subject of long and 
anxious discussions during lour days 
in the cabinet. Louis argued strongly that, in 
agreeing to this change, he was stripping the 
crown ol one of its most important prerogatives, 
and of nearly all its influence in the Chamber 
of Peers. *^ With the oessatit>n of ambition,^' 
said he, "my influence over the peerage is at 
an end. When it becomes a family inheritance, 
I have no power over it : I can no longcj- put a 
ring on the finger of one of my own household." 
Talleyrand insisted vehemently for the heredi- 
tary succession : " We must have," said he, 
** stability : toe mutt build for a long future^ 
At length it was carried for the hereditary right ; 
and the preamble of the ordinance bore — ^' The 
king beini; desirous to give to his people a new 
pledge of his anxiety to establish in the most 
stable manner the institutions on which the gov- 
ernment reposes, and being convinced thai no- 
thing insures more the repose of states than that 
inheritance of feeling which is created in fami- 
lies, by being called to the exercise of important 
functions, which creates an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of persons in high stations, whose fidelity 
to their prince and devotion to their country are 
guaranteed by the principles and examples they 
have received from their fathers.*' There can 
be no doubt that these observations are well 
founded, but unfortunately something more is 
required to render a hereditary Hou.se of 'Peers 
either useful or influential— cither a rampart to 
the crown, or a barrier against its encroach- 
ments-^and that is, a corresponding succession 
of fortune to support the dignity, which can only 
be secured by territorial aristocracy, and the 
right of primogeniture. Both were swept away 
in the very commencement of the Revolution, 
and with them the possibility of reconstructing 



society in France on the basis of European free- 
dom, in which a powerful hereditary aristocracy 
is an essential element. Without it there re- 
mains to society only the choice of 
Oriental despotism, or American \i?^^^^^^'' 
equality; the tyranny of pachas and anoe, August 
agas, or prefects in the Old World, 19, 1815 Pmo- 
or the imperious commands of a Si'®"'^' ^^' 
numerical majority in the New.^ 

In the midst of these important discussions, the 
allied sovereigns returnea to Paris. 22 

The importance of the negotiations Arrival of the 
of which it had become the theatre Allied Sorer- 

rendered their presence indispens- ^^'o*" **?■??• 
ui n * .L • » • * JT July 8 and 11. 

able. But their entry was very dif- 
ferent from what it had been the year before : 
the melodramatic display of generosity was at 
an end, the reality of vengeance was to com- 
mence. They came without external pomp or 
parade, and after their arrival were entirely oc- 
cupied with the important negotiations which 
were going forward, [i they appeared at all, it 
was attended by a single footman, and driving 
in a traveling caleche with a pair of horses. 
They had no need of the pomp of royalty in the 
metropolis; their attendants were sufficiently 
numerous through the country. They Extended 
frota the British Channel to the Pyrenees. Never 
had such an inundation of armed men poured 
over a single country. Eight hundred thousand 
warriors in the highest state of discipline and 
equipment had already entered, and the sti-eam 
still continued tp flow, on without any visible 
abatement. The eastern provinces could no 
longer contain the armed multitude ; already 
they extended over the central parts of the 
country, and were even approaching those which 
were washed by the Atlantic waves. A certain 
district behind the Loire, occupied by the troops 
which had retired from Paris,* and a cap. iii. 44, 
the wteck of the army which had 45; Lara. ▼! 
fought at Waterloo, alone remained *®^» **®- 
in the hands of the French, surrounded by the 
innumerable multitude of their enemies; but 
even this last relic of nationality was ere long 
swept away. 

The army which had retired under the com- 
mand of Marshal Davoust behind the 23. 
Loire was still 45,000 strong, with Army of the 
120 guns; and* as it was for the Loire, 
most part composed of the corps of Marshal 
Grouchy, which had, comparatively speaking, 
suflered little during the brief campaign in the 
Netherlands, it presented a tery imposing ap- 
pearance. -The peasants in the departments in 
which it was cantoned, seeing those dense bat- 
talions, splendid regiments of cavalry, and long 
trains of artillery and caissons, still in the finest 
pos.sible order, could not be persuaded that the 
fuTxay had suflered any serious reverse, and loudly 
demanded to be incorporated in its ranks, and 
led against the enemy. The soldiers, and nearly 
all the colonels and inferior oflicers, shared the 
fnnie sentiments: insomuch that it was with no 
siuall difficuily that they were restrained within 
the bounds of discipline, and prevented from 
breaking into open revolt. The chiefs of la Ven- 
dee had entered into correspondence with them, 
and olfered to array the whole strength of the 
western provinces round the sacred standard of 
national independence. But noble as these sen- 
timents were, and honorable to the men who in 
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this extremity forgot their former feuds in the 
common desire to save their country, they were 
&r from being shared by the superior officers, 
and generals of the army, Marshal Davoost, 
General Haxo, General Gerard, and Kellerman, 
vbo were at its head. Without undervaluing 
their own resources, they were more aware oT 
the strength of the enemy opposed to them. It 
was in rain to expect that 4^000 or 50,000 men 
could maintain a contest with 400,000 or 500,- 
t i^wwt T. les, 000, who could be brought to bear 
183 ; Cap. iii. npon them.^ Davoust accordingly 
^> ^- issued a proclamation to the soldiers 

on the 14th of July, in which he called on the 
troops to unite themselves to the king ; and, how- 
ever unpalatable to them the stern realities of 
their sitoatioo, it carried -4)ooviction to every 
breast.* 

So general was the feeling of the absolute ne- 
94, cessity of thQse sentiments, that on 

lu flniimis- the day following Davoust was en- 
rtoQ. July 15. abled to present to the king the un- 
qnalified submission of the troops. '* Sire I" said 
be, ^^ ibe army, full of confidence in your gener- 
osity, and determined to prevent, by uniting itself 
to yon, civil war, and to bring back, by their ex- 
ample, such as may be estran^^ from you, flat- 
ters itself that you will receive its submission 
with kindness, and that, throwing a vail over 
the past, you will not close your heart to any of 
your children." On the day following, Davoust 
ventured on the still more decisive and perilous 
step of causing them to hoist the white flag. 
" Soldiers !^' said he, ^^ it remains for you to com- 
pete the act of submission you have just made, 
by a painful but necessary sacrifice. Hoist the 
white fla!; ! I know that 1 demand of you a 
great sacrifice; during twenty-five years we 
have gloried in the colors which we bear. 
But. great as it is, the good of our countrv 
demands that sacrifice. I am incapable, sol- 
< Iffonifeiir, diers, of giving you an order which 
Mj 17» 1615 ; is contrary to your honor : preserve 
Uim. T. 183, for your country a brave and nu- 
merous army."^ i 

But although the army>of the Loire had thus 
25, hoisted the white flag, and |ubmit- 

DiBbamtiBg of ted to the' royal authority, it strll 
^aimjorthe formed a formidable i»ody, and its 
^*'^' dissolution was justly deemed by. the 

alhed sovereigns an indispensable condition of a 
general peace. The Emperor Alexander in par- 
ticakar. was in an especial manner urgent upon 
that point, and through his minister, Nesselrode, 
demanded, in peremptory terms, its immediate 
dishanding. Several secret notes had been pre- 
sented to that sovereign, which painted in strong 
but not exaggerated colors the danger of allow- 

* ** Les coounisaaires donnent rsssorance qu'one r6ac- 
lioQ Dfl aers pas A eraindre, que lea passions seront dom- 
UieeSf lea honunea reapeet^a, les principes sauv^s ; qu^il 
a*y anra point de deatitutions arbitrairea dans I'annee, 
qne aoo honneur sera i, conrert. On en a pour ^ge la 
Dominaiion du Mar^chal St. Cyr an miniature de la guerre, 
eaUe de Foaeb^ an miniatere de la police. Ces conditions 
aont aceeptables. L*lnt6ret national doit r^unir franehe- 
ment rann6e an roi. Cet Int^ret exige quelquea sacri- 
fices : flueons lea avee one ^nergie modeeie. L'armde, 
Vwi&e unie deviendra au beadin le centre de rallie- 
■ent dea Fran^aia et dea Royallatea eaz-meniea ! Unis- 
aooB-nous, aerrona-noua, ne nona aeparons jamais. 
Soyona Francaia I Ce flit toqjoura, vous ie eavez, le aen- 
tioient qui domina mon ante. D ne me quittera qa'avec 
BOQ demier aoupir.** — ProelamoHon iu Marickal Davouti, 
14 mji 1815 i MimUeuTy 15 July, 1815. 



ing a powerful body of turbulent men, trained by 
twenty years of war and license, to remain as a 
nucleus for the disaffected in the heart of the 
country.* No sooner was the formal demand 
for the dissolution of the army of the Loire pre- 
sented by the allied sovereigns to the French 
Government, than they took the most effective 
means to enforce compliance with the requisi- 
tion. 225,000 men rapidly defiled toward the 
Loire, and took up positions around it in every 
direction, which rendered resistance or escape 
alike impossible. The king made no opposition 
to the demand, too happy to have the powerful 
armies of the Allies to enforce a measure, indis- 
pensable alike for the stability of his throne and 
the peace of his kingdom. No new ordinance 
was promulgated ; the ordinance of 23d March, 
1815, which proclaimed the disbanding of the 
army on Napoleon's return, was only officially 
published, and ordered to be acted upon by 
the authorities. Thus Franca was ^ „ 
spared the mortification of veeiog juiy m, igjft ; 
her army disbanded by an ordinance Cap. lit. 45, 
emanating directly from the Allied ^7 ; Lam. v. 
head-quarters.i ' *•*» ^^• 

Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, as war minister, 
was intrusted with the regulations 
for the reorganization of the army. Reorganisa- 
Tbe great object in view, in that tion or the ' 
measure, was to extirpate the etprit «nny '»"> ^ 
d€ corps which attached so strongly KSS"'** 
to particular iregiments from the 
memory of glorious deeds, and substitute in its 
room the attachments and associations connected 
with the provinces. For this purpose the whole 
army was not only disbanded, but entirely broken 
up, the officers and men detached from each 
other, and rearraueed in new battalions formed 
after & totally different manner. Eighty-six 
departmental legions, of three battalions each, 
were formed, and fifty-two of cavalry and artil- 
lery. Every soldier, conscript or recruit, was 
enrolled in the legion of the department where 
he haj been born ; and the old soldiers of the 
Empire were so scattered through the difierent 
legions thatnot only was their spirit broken, but 
their numbers rapidly declined, and their ascend- 
ency was at an end. This plan, the execution 
of which was intrusted to the experienced band 
of Marsha] Macdonald, was admirably calcu- 
lated to extinguish the military etprit de corps 
in the army, which had proved so fatal to 
France and to Europe ; but it was likely to in- 
duce hazards of a difierent kind if serious inter- 
nal troubles arose again, and the ardent Royalist 
legions of la Vendue and Provence i (^^n {j|, 49^ 
came to be arrayed against the b\ ; Lam. v. 
sturdy republicans of Burgundy or JJJ'j^*'^**- 
Alsace.i ^^' ^^• 

* " Vingt anndes de guerre et de licence ont fbrme en 
France une popolation militairc qui se reftise d toute or- 
dr^ et & toate soumisaion. L'armee voulait la chance dea 
hazards, lea dotations, etlea avancemenia dans lea grades. 
Elle ne lea voyait que dans le rappcl de son chef, et elle 
y ^tait d^cidde arec rage. L'armle Franpalse rappelle a 
la fois les souvenirs dea Mameluks en Egypte, de la Garde 
Pr6torienne d Rome, dea Arabee ftinatiquea sons Ma- 
homet. Pour servir 4 Tdpoque de la paix, cette armee 
doit dtre decomposce, moralieee, si on ne parvient paa 
a en d6truire les trois quarta. H ftnt done Tattaquer sana 
perdre de temps. II n'y a paa a h^siter ; il (hut que cette 
arm^e soli attacqu^e d^truite, les prisonnicrs conduits 
en Ruaaie doiyent y rester assez Ic ngtemps pour s'amen- 
der eomme lea'deport^a & Botany Bay."— Capepiqve, I. 
45, 4d. 
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Another mortification, not so gre«t in reality, 
27. but more {^ailing, because more vis. 

Breaking up ible to the senses, awaited the Pa- 
of the Mnse- risians in the breaking up of the 
great museum, and the restoration 
of those slonous works of art which had been 
carried off by the French from all the countries 
which they had conquered. This important 
event, which has been already noticed as closing 
1 Hist/ot'Eu- the great drama of the French Rev- 
rope, c. xcv. olution,^ requires to be again men- 
** 18, 23. tioned in this place, as commencing 
the new drama which was to succeed it; for 
such is the ceaseless succession of human events, 
and the connection between the chains which 
unite them, that what appears to terminate with 
poetic justice one epoch, is found to have been 
only the commencement of a new one. Among 
the many difficulties which beset the government 
of the Bourbons during the first years of the 
Restoration, not the least arose from 'the ulcer- 
Ated feelings which this great act of retributive 
justice awakened in the breasts of the French 
people. They were incapuible of appreciating 
the dignified self-restraint which ledthe Allies, 
when they had the power, to abstai'n from fol- 
lowing their bad example, and to confine the 
abstraction to the restitution of the works of art 
which they had reft from \\\e European states. 
They saw only in the breaking up of the museum 
a convincing proof of the reality of their subju- 
gation, and themselves .experienced the anguish 
which they had so often iqflicted on others. No. 
one could deny the justice of their doom — 

" Ncque enim lex lequior uUa, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire 'bna." 

But no ond need be told that, however much the 
justice of this rule. may satisfy the feelings of 
others, it is any thing but a consolation to the 
sufferers under it; and that, of all the aggrava- 
tions of the pains of punishment, there is, per- 
1 i^^c. i. 338 baps, none so great as the secret 
S39 ; Lam. v'. consciousness of having ourselve» 
185, 186. induced it.» 

The state of the finances of the kingdom was 
2g. so desperate that nothing could well 

Desperate exceed it; and if some breathing 
state of the time had not been given by -the Al- 
finances. jj^, j^ ^j^^j^ requisitions, utter ruin 

must have overtaken the French nation. Baron 
Louis, the new finance minister, had entered 
upon the duties of his office on the etening of 
the 10th of July. He found the coffers empty, 
credit ruined, the revenue forestalled by the re- 
quisitions in the provinces, or dried up by the 
Impossibility of collecting any taxes. In the 
general despair, every one looked only to his 
own security^, and the most obvious and effica- 
cious way of doins that 'appeared to be for every 
person to' hold last by his own property, and' 
cease altogether the payment of any uemand by 
another. Revenue there was none ; for the bay- 
onets of the Allies, who had overspread three- 
fourths of the territory of France, forced payment 
of their scourging requisitions without leaving a 
sous to meet any other demand. Several meas- 
ures to raise a supply for the immediate neces- 
sities of the state were adopted, as the sale of 
woods, and certain properties belonging to mu- 
nicipalities, which the Crown had a right to 
dispose of. But this was a trifling and tempor- 
ary relief only ; the material thing was to get 



some modification in the grinding requisitions 
of the Allies, which rendered all collection of 
the revenue for the internal necessities of the 
kingdom hopeless. The capitalists, who had 
great cor^Mlence in the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment and credit of the country, made this an ' 
absolute condition of any advances on their part 
to meet the necessities of the state ; and at length, 
on the urgent representations of Baron Louis, 
an arrangement was concluded which in some 
degree alleviated the distress of the treasury. It 
was agreed that, in consideration of the sum of 
100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000 sterling), instant- 
ly paid down, the requisitions should cease for 
two months. This sum was raised by forced 
loans laid on the chief towns, in payment of 
which the Government agreed to take bills pay- 
able at distant dates, which the treasury dis- 
counted on reasonable terms. The measure was 
violent, but the public necessities left no altern- 
ative;* and to the credit of the-French capital- 
ists, it must be added that they came liberally 
forward, and aided the municipalities powerfully 
in providing for the sums assessed upon them. 
So successml were their efforts, that the crisis 
^as surmounted better than could have been ex- 
pected. The deficit for the year was only t')5,- 
000^000 francs (£2,200,000), the in- i cap. lii. 51, 
come being 876,318,232 francs, 52; Stat.de la 
(£35,000,000), and the expendit- France, Art. 
ure 931.441,404 francs, or £37,- j\|ance8, pp. 
200,000.1 ' • 

Notwithstanding this convention, which af- 
forded great relief when it was once 29. 
fully acted upon, and the, regular SctHements 
payments *begun, the exactions of JjLj'^^i^^*"* 
th^ Allies continued without inter- France, and 
mission ; and on all sides fresh their exae- 
bodies of armed men were continu- ****"■• 
ally poiu'ing into the devoted country. There 
seemed no end to the crusade : large as France 
is, it seemed almost incapable of containing the 
prodigious multitude which poured into its ter- 
ritory. The Allies divided its provinces between 
them, and the districts they jseverally occupied 
were deemed ominous of an approaching parti- 
tion of their ^country. The^English, Hanover- 
ians, and Belgians, 80,000 strong, were quartered 
in the provinces between Paris and the Flemish 
frontier. The Prussians were encamped in a 
ma.ss round Paris, and stret<?hed from thence to 

* The fbUowing table exhibits the Income and expend- 
itore or France for th^ last years of the war, and first of 
the Restoration : 

RECEIPTS, 
yi^nca. . 

1812 1,070,000,000 or £42,800,000 

1813...-. 1,150,000,000 " 46,000,000 

1814 637,432,000 " 25,500,000 

1815 876,318,232 " 35,000,000 

1816 1,036,804,534 " 41,400,000 ^ 

EXPENDITURE. 

Francs. 

1812 1,076,014,000 or £43,000,000 

1813 1,171,418,000 " 46,6Q0,(H)0 

1814 709,3»4,fi26 " 28,280,000 

1815 931,441,404" 37,200.000 

1816 1,055,854,028 " 42,250,000 

— StcUistique de la #Vanc«— Finance, p. 12. 

During the reign of Napoleon, nearly hair the expend 
iture of France was levied on foreign states, and did not 
appear in the finance accounts at all. From 1814 down- 
ward it was reduced to its own resources. The great ex- 
penditure of 1816 was owing to the war-contributio||8 to 
the Allies. 
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the Loire and the Atlantic Ocean: their inso^- 
leoce and overbearing manner, as well as exac- 
tioos, the requital of six years of French bondage, 
excited universal indignation. The Austrians, 
Bavarians, and Wirtein burgers, were, scattered 
over Burgundy, the Nivemois, the neighborhood 
of Lyons, and Dauphin6. The Piedmontese and 
Austrtans from Italy occupied Proveace and 
Languedoc ; the nnmerous corps of the Russians 
overspread the plains of Lorraine and Cham- 
pagne; the Saxon and Baden troops, Alsace; 
the Hungarians were spread out along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. ^* Pour comole de mal- 
beur." as the French historians say, 40,000 Span- 
iards crossed the Pyrenees, and inandatji^d Roos- 
sillon and the roots of the Pyrenees, not to engage 
in the conflict, for it was entirely over, but to 
share in the expected booty. The Diike d'An- 
gonleme, by hastening to the spot, and by great 
persona^ exertions, succeeded in persuading tl)is 
ooealled-for and unruly body of invaders to re- 
tire. Never before— root .even in the days of 
aaiversal mourning, when the northern nations 
overthrew the Roman Empire, and, advancing 
like a resistless torrent, drove the whole native 
pi^olation before them — had such an inundation 
of armed men overwhelmed a country ; and never 
bad a people been so thoroughly subjugated, for 
ab-eady 800,000 foreign soldiers occupied their 
I Capw iii. 167, territoiT) flCnd their native army was 
166 ; Lain, v! disbanded. The moderation of the 
'^•J^;!'"*- cooqverors was their last remain- 
^^r^ inghope.i 
This dreadful accumulation of evils produced 
^. its usual result in ulcerating the 

R^ftjon in minds of men. In the southj espe- 
tae »<^^' cially the effect appeared with ex- 
'"^ traordinary vehemence, for not only 

were the inhabitants of its provinces all of a 
warm and ardent temperament,- but the party 
feuds of centuries' duration between the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, and subsequently be- 
tween the Royalists and Republicans, had in«- 
spired them with the most violent hatrcfl against 
each otber. Disorders there were already seen 
to be inevitable during the month of June, when 
the Imperial armies were collecfed on the fron- 
tier, and few armed men remained in the prov- 
inces to suppress the general effervescence, 
when, on the 25th of that month, the news of 
^e battle of Waterloo arrived, ' anil the tele- 
graph brought to General Verdier, the com- 
mander of the district) at the same time the in- 
telligence of the abdication of Napoleon. The 
news arrived at Marseilles on Sunday at noon- 
day, when the people were just leaving church, 
and instantly spread like wildfire through the 
city and the aajoining districts. Being all ar- 
dent Royalists, the intelligence excited them to 
the very highest degree. The transports were 
aniversal — ^the enthusiasm unbounded. Gen- 
eral Verdier had a regiment of infantry, a bat- 
tery of artillery; and several squadrons of horse, 
at his command, and with military instinet they 
arranged themselves round thehr commander on 
the commencement of the crisis ; and the firm 
eoontenance of the troops, "who shouted inces- 
aantly " Vive TEmpereur,'' for a time restrained 
the ardor of the people, among whom the cry 
of " Vive le Roi '* was on the point of break- 
ing oQt. Bat the Royalists got possession of 
the church steeples, and sounded the tocsin; 



and its well-known clang, with the flying ru- 
mors already in circulation, soon brought a pro- 
digious concourse of peasants from the country 
into the streets. This accession of strength 
rendered the transports of the Royalists uncon- 
trollable. Cries of " Vive le Roi " burst from 
all sides. The troops were soon enveloped by 
an insurgent and menacing multitude; and 
Verdier, despairing of the possibility of main- 
taining himself in his posts, though there were 
two forts commanding the city, and dreading 
the responsibility of commencing a civil war, 
while as yet uncertain what authority was to 
obtain the ascendency at Paris, iLam. v.40i, 
evacuated the town in the course 40fl ; Cap. iii. 
of the evening, and retreated with 171, 173 ; Lae. 
all his forces to Toulon.* "• 3^^' ^^ 

This retreat was Ihe signal for the commence- 
ment of the massacre; and never 
did the violent passions and savage Maaaac^ si 
disposition of the inhabitants of the Marseilles, 
south of France appear in more June S5 and 
frightful colors. The eflervescence ^' 
was so great, the people so violent, that th? 
troops had considerable difilculty in making 
their way through the multitudes which throng- 
ed around them on every side ; but after they 
were gone, all order ceased, and the reaction 
burst forth with ungovernable fury. It began 
with the murder of a few Mamelukes, with 
their wives, who had followed the army of Na- 
poleon back from Egypt. They were cut down 
withont mercy, many on the harbor's edge, 
where they had fled in hopes of finding barks to 
escape from their murderers. The whole, with 
their wives and children, were slaughtered, and 
thrown into the water. A few who bad swam 
out to sea wev.e dispatched by tnusket shots 
after they had gained a considerable distance. 
Having once tasted of blood, the multitude was 
as fierce as maddening wolves in pursuit of 
their prey. During the whole nighty and the 
day following, they sought out the old officers 
and soldiers of the Imperial army, and bay- 
oneted them without mercy. Among the vic- 
tims was M. Angles Capefigue, a man of emin- 
ence and respectability, the friend of Massena, 
and maoy of the leading men of the Empire; 
his body was pierced in a hundred places with 
pikes. Powerless, and passed by their follow- 
ers, in the strife, the Royalist Committee re- 
mained passive spectators of the massacre. At 
length, after two days of tumult and bloodshed, 
and the loss of above a hundred lives, a sort of 
urban guard was assembled, and messengers 
dispatched to some English vessels in the bay, 
and by the aid of succor sent by them an end 
was put to the massacre. Marseilles proved 
on this occasion the satanic wis- i cap. iii. 174 
dom with which the chiefs of the 176; Lain.,v! 
Gironde had sent for and awaited f^'^j}'^' 
the arrival of the F6deres de Mar- Hirtoryof' 
seilles, to head the insurrection on Europe, cvii. 
tho 18th August, 1792.^ « 90. 

Marshal Brune was at this time intrusted 
with the general oommiind in the «« 

south of France ; and he was at Deftertitra of 
Toulon when Verdier arrived with Marslial 
the troops from Marseilles, follow^ S'^Tf^sf*' 
ed soon after by intelligence of the ^ 

frightful atrocities committed in that city. Un- 
certain at first which party was to gain the as- 
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cendency at Paris, he* temporized for a few- 
weeks, but in the end of July, finding the author- 
ity of the king firmly established in the capitd, 
and generally recognized throughout France, 
he hoisted the white flag, and sent in his adhe- 
sion^ The Royalists had no fault to reproach 
him with but his ready recognition of Napoleon, 
and tardy return to the colors of the monarchy. 
To explain his conduct in these particulars, the 
marshal set out on the 31st for Paris by land. 
His friends, who dreaded the catastrophe which 
followed, in vain besought him to change his 
route, and embark at Toulon for Havre do 
6rac&. The old soldier revolted at such a pro- 
posal as an imputation on his courage, and, only 
the metre resolute to brave the dangers from the 
» Lam. V. 407 ; representations of their reality, per- 
Cap. i. 177 ; severed in his intention of proceed- 
Lac. i. 351. ing by land.^ 

On the 2d August he arrived at Avignon, 
' 33. whither the rumor of his approach 

He J0 morder- had preceded him. He stopped in 
ed at Avig- the morning at a hotel near the 
non. Aug. 2. R]jo„e to change horses ; his count- 
enance was recognised, and a crowd immedi- 
ately assembled, in whioh the ferocious pas- 
sions and vehement spirit of the southwere soon 
conspicuous. A rumor, as false as it was cer. 
tain to be believed, spread rapidly through the 
crowd, that he had been actively concerned in 
the massacres of September, 1792, in Paris, and 
had actually carried the head of the Princess of 
Lamballe, affixed to a pike, to the windows of 
the king. His friends m vain represented that 
he was not in Paris at all, but on the frontier 
with the army, on the occasion. That state- 
ment, though true, did not produce the slightest 
impression. It was added, that ho was not go- 
ing to Paris, but to the army of the Loire, to ai^ 
in leading the troops and renewing the war. 
Twice he set out from tha hmel under the 
escort of the prefect, M. de St. Chamont, the 
mayor of Avignon, and .a handful of intrepid 
citizens, who, thou^rh Royalists, had hastened 
with generous devotion to save the life of their 
opponent at the hazard of their own ; and twice 
he was forced to return, from the experienced 
impossibilitv of forcing a passage. At length 
the people became so furious that all resistance 
was in vain ; they violently assaulted tbe prin- 
cipal gate of the hotel, and while the prefect 
and mayor, with a handful of troops, bravely 
made good that post, a few dastardly assassins 
got in by a back window, and, breaking into 
the room where the marshal was, laid him dead 
at their feet by two shots from carbines. Fero- 
cious shouts, as from the demons of he^l, imme- 
diately followed the bloody deed : the body was 
dragged by <the heels through the streets, and 
cast into the Rhone. That rapid stream quick- 
ly floated it down to the sea, by the waves of 
which the body was cast ashore in a deserted 
haven between Aries and Tarascon, where it 
was descried amid the sea-weed by the vul- 
tures, which in those warm climates never fail 
to discover their prey. Their concourse at- 
tracted the attention of a poor fisherman, who 
approached the spot and discovered the corpse. 
He retired at the moment for fear of danger to 
himself, for, being an old soldier, he recognized 
the features of him who had once been his gen- 
eral -, but returned at night, and with his own 



hands gave it a decent sepulture in the sands oi 

the shore— as if to prove that the 

most renowned tragedies .of anti- L-^*"* ^- 1^ 

quity were to find a parallel in those its nS^Lu 

which arose out of the French Rev- i. 351, 352. 

olution.^* 

Such was the impotence, not merely of the con- 
stituted authorities, but of the Roy- 34^ 
alist committees, who were sup- Further mas- 
posed to direct the public movement, "aores in the 
that the official gazette announoed JJ" "*" 
that Marshal Brune, menaced by the 
populace of Avignon, had committed suicide. 
It was not fbr a considerable time after that the 
real facts became known — so powerful is popu- 
lar passion, not merely in instigating to the most 
atrocious deeds, but in concealing their enormity, 
or misrepresenting theii' character. The horrid 
example was not long in being followed in the 
adjoining provinces. Bands of assassins, issuing 
from Avignon, Nimes, and Toulouse, devastated 
the houses of the suspected persons wherever 
they could be found, and perpetrated cruelties on 
the unhappy inmates, which recalled the memory 
of the worst atrocities of the' Revolution. After 
sacking the chateau of Vaquerville, the wretched 
inhabitants were burnt alive In its flames. At 
Toulouse, General Ramel, commander of the 
department, was murdered in his own hotel in 
open day. A band of assassins burst into the 
room where he was sitting. "What do you 
wish ?" said he. "To kill you, and in you, an 
enemy of the king," was the reply of one, point- 
ing his musket at his breast. A sentinel sprang 
forward and turned aside the muzzle. Ramel 
drew his sword and advanced, determined to sell 
his life dearly ; but while he did so, a fresh shot 
pierced him through the breast, and he fell mor- 
tally wounded beside the faithful sentinel, who 
had been already slain by his side. The dying 
general was.oarried up to his room and stretched 
on his byed ; but soon the assassins burst in, and 
although the surgeon on his knees besought them 
to spare the last minutes of a dying man, they 
hacked him with sabres, and plunged pikes in his 
body, till he was literally cut to pieces. When 
this WHS done, the frightful multitude defiled 
regularly in, and went round the 1 Lam. v. 447 
bed singing son^s of triumph, and 448; Cap.jii! 
dipping their pikes in the blood of his J^iil^i/'"*' 
mangled remai.ns.» *' ^"' ^^■ 

Thc^e atrocities were but a specimen of what 
went on during the whole of Ai^gost 3^ 

in the south ol France. At Nimes, Atrocities at 
the brave General Lagardt wasse- Nimes and the 
verely wounded, while endeavoring JJJJJ2|IJ.*^'"* 
at the head of his troops to suppress 
a sedition in the public square, which had arisen 
from uQ other cause but his having had the cour- 
age to arrest Trestaillon, the chief of the assas- 
sin^. This open contempt of the law produced 
a great impression on the king, who ordered an 
unlimited number of troops to be quartered on 
the town tjll the guilty parties were given up. 
But this act of firmness produced no result. 
Justice, as usual in such cases, was impotent 
in the midst of crime ; the tyrant majority was 
alike guilty and secure of impunity. Unable to 

* Tlie classical reader need not be reminded of Hm 
' fireedman and old soldier of Pompey celebrating tiie 
ftmeral obsequies on the shores of £^^^ i^^'' ^^^ ^^' 
tie of Pharsalla. 
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make head against sach a universal debacle of 
yiolence, the prefect of the department, M. Dar- 
band de Joaque, a moderate bat firm man, se- 
lected for that perilous office for his known ability 
to discharge its duties, entreated the Duke d' An- 
gouieme to come to Ntmes, in the hope that the 
presence of a deservedly beloved prmoe of the 
blood would tend to o(!Llm the effervescence of his 
impassioned adherents. .He arrived accordingly, 
and for a time succeeded in overawing the vio- 
lence of the Royalists. When pressed by nu- 
merous influential bodies, especially among th^ 
Rocnan Catholic clergy, to order the liberation 
of Trestaillon, he replied, " No ! I will never 
screen assassins and jncendiaries from the law.*' 
Trestaillon accordingly was brought to trial ;' but 
here the inherent weakness of jury trial amid the 
effervescence of the passions became apparent. 
Both he ai^ Bovines, the assassin of Lagardt. 
were, in the face of the clearest evidence, acquit- 
» Lam. V 413 *^ unanimously by the jury, and im- 
416: Lac. i. ' mediatelycarried in triumph thtough 
35S,3S3; Cap. the Streets of the town which they 
iiL 181, 18S. jimj disgraced.by their critnes.^ 
The impunity with which these atrocious 
^ crimes were committed led to a fear- 

P^necutionof 'ul multiplioation of similar deeds 
tke Pmcest- of blood. The passions of the mo- 
nts by the ment became engrafted on those of 
QjJ^" ' centuries' duration, and the power 
of murdering without risk revived 
the frightful thirst for blood which. in those re- 
gions had led to the crusade against the Albigeois, 
and all the savage deeds which have forever dis- 
graced the Roman Catholio religion. The two 
most violent and dangerous .passions which can 
ioflame the human breast— political zeal and re- 
ligious fanaticism — were aroused with the ut- 
most violence at the same time, and for once, 
pulled in the same direction. The Royalists held 
that they were entitled by their temporal wrongs 
to wreak their vengeance without restraint on 
the Xapoleonists ; the Roman Catholics deemed 
themselves secure of salvation, when they burnod 
the temples or plunged their pikes in the bosom 
of the Protestants. The Crusade of the thirteenth 
was blended with the reaction of the nineteenth 
century. In vain the allied sovereigns interested 
themselves in the unhappy Protestants of the 
south ; in vain the Duke of Wellington, with gen- 
erous humanity, made the utmost efforts for their 
protection. The king issued a noble proclama- 
tion, denouncing these atrocities, and calling on 
the magistrates to bring the guilty parties ,to 
justice.* The prefects followed his example, 

* ** Nous' avona appria avec douleor, qu» daoa lea d&- 
partementa da Midi, piuaieura de noa aigeta ae eont t6- 
CGtaneat port^ aox piua eoupablea excda ; qae aoua pr6- 
texte de ae faire lea miniatrea de la vengeance pubUque, 
dea Fran^aie, aatlafkiaant lenra hainea et leora vengeancea 
privies, avaient vera^ le aang dea Franca, meme depuia 
que notre autorit^ 6tajt univeraellement i^tablie ct recon- 
noe dana nocre royaame. Certe8,.d'ini&nw8 trahisona, de 
graoda erimeii, ont M commia, et ont plong6 la France 
dana one abime de maiix : maia la j^dnition de cea Crimea 
doit ecre nationale, aolennelle. ec reguUdre ; lea eoupablea 
dorrent lomber sons le glaive de la lol, et non aona lo poida 
de vengeancea partieullerea. Ce aerait bonleveraer Tordre 
•odal que de ae faire a la foia jnge et ex^cuteur pour lea 
oOfences qu'on a re^nea ou meme pour lea attentate com- 
mia contre notre peraonne. Nona eapdrona que cette 
odienae enterpriae de pr^venir Taction dea loia a d^jd 
eeaa^ : elle aerait un attentat eontre none et oontre la 
France, eC qnelqne vive douleur que nous pusaiona en 
reaaeatir. rien no servit epargnd pour punir de tela-crimea. 
Ctac poorqttol nona avona recommande par dea onlree 



and called on all good oitisens to aid them in the 
discovery and prosecution of the assassins, who 
were a disgrace to society. It was all m vain ; 
the guilty majority was omnipotent. The free 
institutions which France had won proved the 
safeguard of the criminals. The guilty were 
screened from arrest : if taken, witnesses were 
suborned, removed, intimidated ; juries proved 
**the judicial committee of the majority,"* and 
acquitted in the face of the clearest evidence ; and, 
to the disgrace of free institutions be it said, the 
whole of this long catalogue of frightful crime in 
the south of France passed over without one tingle 
criminal being brought tojuttiee, while more than 
one judicial murder, on the other side, proved that 
the passions of the moment could direct the ver- 
dicts of juries as well as the pikes of assassins.^ 
Tranquillity was not restored till, by i J^ggg^ ^ 41Q 
orders from headquarters at Paris, 423; Cap. iii! 
the allied troops were spread over **» 182, IW; 
the disturbed districts, and the Im- ^^' ^' ^** 
perialists and Protestants found that shelter under 
the bayonets of their enemies, which they could 
no longer look for in the justice of their country- 
men. ' 

It was in the midst of this vehement efferves- 
cence of the passions that the eleo- '^^ 
tions took place over France, aqd Temper of 
never was evinced in a more strik- France dur- 
ing mariner the extreme danger of {Jfni^® *'*•" 
appealing to the people during a 
period of yiolent public excitement than on that 
occasion. Already the King and Council of 
State, who were resolutely bent on moderate 
measures, had become apprehensive of the vio- 
lence of the current which was setting in in their 
own favor, and strove by every means in their 
power to moderate it. Secret instructions were 
sent down to the prefects and presidents of col- 
leges, to favor as much. As was in their nower, 
or c6nsistent with their'duty, the return or mem. 
bers who might not by their violence occasion 
embarrassment to the Government. Fouch^ set 
all his agents and intrigues, and they were not a 
few, in motion, to support the Republican candi- 
dates, and form a respectable minority, at least, 
in favor of liberalism. But it was all in vain; 
and the elections of 1815 afforded the first indi- 
cation of what subsequent events have so com- 
pletely proved. t)iat though France in general is 
entirely submissive to Paris, and follows with 
docility thfr mandates of the capital, yet its real 
opinion is often very different; and when an op- 
portunity does occur, in which it can x ^^p jjj jgj 
make its voice be heard, it does so 186 ; Lam. v! 
in a way which can hot be mis- 333, 335; Lac. 
taken.^ 1. 354, 357. 

Public opinion in the provinces threw itself, 



witbouf reflection and without re- 



38. 



serve, into the very extremes of Their ultra- 
Royalist prejudice. Prudence, wis- Royaliatchar- 
dom, foresight, moderation, justice, ****'^* 
were alike disregarded; one only voice was 
listened to, and it was that of passion ; one only 
thirst was felt — it was that of vengeance. A 
flood, broad and irresistible as the tides of the 
ocean, overspread France from the banks of the 

pr^cla k noa miniatrea at d, noa magiatrata de fUro atriela- 
ment reapeeter lea loia, et de ne mettre ni indulgence ni 
faiblesse dana la poursuite de ceux qui lea ont violdea."^* 
MonUeur, July 20, 1815 ; Capbfigub, i. 54. 
* De Tocquevllle in regard to America. 
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Rhine to the shores of the Allantic. All at- 
tempts to stem it were in vain, or rather, by 
irritating, they tended only to inflame its violence. 
Even the presence of the allied troops, and their 
oocnpation of the cities and departments where 
the elections were going on, was no restraint 
upon the general fervor: on the contrary, they 
tended only to increase it ; for who had brought 
that harden upon themselves — ^that disgrace apon 
their country ? Mortified by defeat, humiliated 
by conquest, oppressed by contributions, irritated 
by insult, the French people had no mode of 
giving vent to their universal feelings of indigna- 
tion, out by returning to the legislature mem- 
bers animated by the same sentiments ; and so 
strong were their feelings^o universal their in- 
dignation, that they sent to Paris a Chamber of 
1 Lam. ▼. 335, Representatives more counter-revo- 
336 ; Cap. iii. lutionary than the allied sovereigns 
186, 187. — more Royalist than the King.* 

The known tendency of these elections, and the 
Jig increasing vehemence with which 

Dismissal of extreme Kojalist opinions were pro- 
Fouch6 from mulgated in the "now unfettered 
the nfmistry. p^^^ ^f ^j^^ Parisian press, ren- 
dered the position of the two leaders of the revo- 
lutionary party in the ministry eveiy da^ more pre- 
carious. Fouch6, in particular, against whom, 
from the bloody reminiscences connected with 
him, and his unparalleled tergiversations, the' 
' public indignation was in an especial manner 
direoted, began to perceive that he would not be 
able much longer to maintain his ground. The 
party of the Count d'Artois daily insinuated to 
the King, that public opinion was now declaring 
itself so strongly that all attempts to withstand 
it were in vain, and that both Talleyrand and 
Fouche must be dismissed. The latter, con- 
scious of the sinister eyes with Vhich he was 
regarded,- came now very rarely to the Tuileries ; 
when he did so, a murmur always ran through 
the courtiers, *' There is the regicide." The 
very persons who, a few months Jsefore, had 
joined in the chorus that he was the saviour of 
France, and the only man who could extricate 
it from its difficulties, because he was likely ,to 
favor their ambition, were now the first to ex- 
claim against him, because he threatened to op- 
pose it. In despair of being able to influence the 
affections of men,>he appealed to, their fears, and 
wrote with his usual ability several reports on 
the state of public opinion and ef the country, 
ostensibly intended for the eye of the King, but 
which, from the extensive circulation surrepti- 
tiously given 40 them, were obviously intended 
to intimidate the Court. In them he portrayed 
in strong, even exaggerated colors, the dangers 
of the country, anu the strength of the party, 
especially among the great body of the rural 
proprietors, who were still attached to the prin- 
ciples ofthe R evolution.* N otwithstanding the 

* "Lcs villes sont opposees aux campagnes, dan« 
Touost meme, oH Ton vous Halte de trouver des soldats. 
Les acquerears de doinaincs nationaux y r^sistcront a 

aaiconqcie cntreprendrait de les depossed^r. Le Royahsmo 
u midi s'exhale en attentats. Des bandes armecs nar- 
cour^t les campagnes el penetrant dans les TiUes. Les 
pillages, les ossassinats so multiplifent. Dans Test, Thor- 
rear de rinvasion ct Iqs llautes des precedents ministrcs 
ont ili^n6 les populations. Dans la majorite des daparte- 
menta on trouvoralt seulementune poign^e do Royalisies 
A oppoacr a^ la masse du ^onplc. Le repos sera difficile 4 
rann6e ; une ambition demesuree I'a rendue aventtireuse. 
" II y a deux grander factions dans I'etal. L'une d^- 
' iM prlQcipes ; Tautre marche 4 la contre-i^volutlon. 



sinister appearances against him, be was nothing 
daunted. He married a youhg lady of goo3 
family, JN^adame de Castellane, whom he had 
met at Aix at the close of the Empire; and 
relying on his talents, his good fortune, the 
favor of the Duke of Wellington, and the politi- 
cal necessity which had compelled the King to 
get over his repugnan'ce, he still hoped to over- 
come the difficulties with which he 1 q^ {{,- ^14 
was surrounded. He now openly 115 ; Lam. v! 
professed his adherence to the prin- 336, 3*11 : J^c. 
ciples of monarchy.* " When one ■*• ^^^' ^'• 
is young," said he, "revolutions please; ihey 
excite — thfey agitate, and we love to mingle in 
them ; but at my age they have lost their charm : 
we sigh for repose, order, and security ; we no 
longer wi.sh to gain, but to enjoy.'' 

Talleyrand now saw that Fouch6 was no 
longer necessary to the maintenance ^ 

of his power — that, on the contrary, Fall ofFoo- 
the prejudice against him was so «he, and hi» 
violent that it seriously impeded the ^^^^ 
Government. He consented, therefore, not un- 
willingly, to the instances of the Count d'Artois 
and hia party, who urged his dismissal. To give 
a color to' his downfall, he was in the first in* 
stance'appointed minister at the court of Saxony. 
With his fall from power, Fouch^'s influence 
was at once at an end ; and with such violence 
did the public indignation burst forth against 
him, that he was obliged, ii\ crossing France on 
his way to the Rhine, to travel in disguise under 
a false name, and with a false passport. Within 
a few months after his arrival at Dresden, he 
was recalled from that office, forbidden to re- 
turn to France, and exiled to Austria, where he 
spent the last 4&ys of his life in ob.«curity at 
•Lintz, alike detested and despised by all parties 
in the world. His vote for the death of Lou^s 
XVI., and .his atrocities at Lyons, had forever 
shqcked the Royalists — his signature of the re- 
cent lists of proscription alienated the Republic- 
ans. His only consolation was in the kindness 
and tenderness ^of his young wife, who, with a 
true woman's fidelity, clung only the more 
closely to him from the desertion of all the rest of 
the world. Tormented to the last by the thirst 
for power, he never ceased to solicit M. Decazee, 
then minister to Louis XVIII., and Prince Met- 
ternich, for lea\w to reside at Paris or Vienna j 
but they both withstood his importunities. Cast 
away on the «bore, he could not, like the sea- 
bird, live at rest on the strand, but ever threw* a 
lingering look on the ocean on whose- waves he had 
been to.ssed; and his last thoughts iLam. v. 345. 
were in anticipation of the storms 347; Cap. iii. 
which wore to succeed hira.'* *^' 

D'un cote le clerg6, les nobles, les anciens possessenra 
des biens nationaux aujourd'hui vendus, les membresdes 
anciens parlements, des bommcs obstin^s, qui ne veulent 
pas croire que leurs idecs anciennes soient tn d^faut, et 
qui ne penvent pardonner.a une Revolution qu'ils ont 
maudito ; d'autres qui fatignes du mouvemcnt, cberchent 
le repos dans I'ancien r^fnme ; quelques ^crivains pan- 
sionnes flatteurs des opinions triomphantes. Do cote 
oppose, la presque totalite de la France, les constitution- 
neis, les republicains, rarni^e, et le peuple, toutes les 
classes des mecontents, une multitude de Fran^ais nieme 
attaches ao Roi, mais qui sont convain^us qu'une tenta- 
tive, et qui meme une tendance k I'aneien regime, seraH 
le signal d'une explosion scmblable a celle de 1780." — 
Memoire4e Fbuchey La^mahtine, v. 330, 340. 

* ^« J'aj signc Tordinance de la Proscription ; ello etait, 
et elle fut consideree alors comme le senl moyen de sauver 
le parti,'qui m'en accuse aujourd'hui. Elle I'enlevail A 
la rareur dea Royaliates, et le mettait i, I'abri dans Texil. 
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TaHeyrand and his ministiy did not long snr- 
4 J TiTQ the disgrace of the regicide 

FaUofTalley- Minister of PoUce, whom they had 
nad and lite introdnoed into power. Manycans- 
™""*^* es contributed to their downfall, and 
they were so powerfnl that, sooner or later, they 
must ha^e led to that resnlt. The demanda of 
the allied powers in the negotiations- for a gen- 
eral peace— of which an account will immedi- 
ately be eriren — ^had become so exorbitant, that 
they recmled from the. thought of subscribing 
them, or even making them known to the public. 
The Emperor Alexander, who had so powerfully 
supported Talleyrand on occasion of the first 
restoration in 1814, was now cold and reserred 
toward him ; he had not forgotten his opposition 
to the deoiands of Russia at the Congress of 
Vienna. The King of France, although fully 
sensible of the great ability and. consummate ad- 
dress of the minister who had contrived to keep 
afloat through all th^ storms of the Revolution, 
was in secret jealous of his ascendency ; he felt 
the repugnance of high biith at the guardiansh^ 
of intellect and experience. Though so experi- 
enced a courtier, M. de Talleyrand ooukf not 
avoid, on some occasions, letting fall expressions- 
indicating his sense of his own influence with 
foveign powers, and services under the Empire. 
But most of all, the elections had now been de- 
cided in iavor of the extreme Royalists, hy a 
majority which it was hopeless to withstuid. 
By the 20th September they were all concluded ; 
nod the result was such a preponderance on that 
side as left no doubt t^t the mhiistry could not 
maintain their ground. TJnabU to contend with 
a hostile majority in the Chambers, M. Talley- 
rand did not yet despair. He desired to engage 
the King in a contest with the legislature, and 
thought he had influence sufficient to effect that 
olqect. But he was much mistaken. When Tal- 
teyraad, at the conclusion of his speech in the 
eabinet council, tendered his resignation and -that 
of bis colleagues, if the proposed measures werd 
not adopted, the King calmly^ re- 
Sr^cl' ^ plie<l— " You resi jrn, then :. very 
136, Ul fiae. '^^^^ 7 '^ '^^^^ appoint another minis- 
t.»56,357. try," and bowed them out of the 
apartme|it.i 
Along with M. Talleyrand, there retired from 
^ the iinhiistry M. Louis, M. Pasquin, 

Uiavdrj of Jaucoort, and Gouvion St. Cyr. 
Oe Dnke de xhe ministry required to be entirely 
Rtebeliaa. „^^ modeled ; and the king, who 
had long foreseen the necessity of this step, and 
was not sorry of an t>pp>ortunity of breaking with 
his reTolutionary mentors, immediately author- 
ised M. Decasea, who had insinuated himself 
into his entire confidence, to offer the place of 
President of the Coubcil, corresponding to our 
Premier, to the Duke nx Richeueu. Inde- 



le ne dMie pas qne lies partis aolent ^eraa^a an Franea ; 

■Bia ja fbrma dn vcanx ardenta poor qa'ila aoient con- 

laniM. - Qu^>n rMniae lea r^Tolationnairea i un role d'op- 

paaition raiaonnable ; qu'on ne s^are pas le Roi de la 

Kadon, en le conatddrant comme son adtersaire. On ea) 

trap an garde ^ontrv lea Royaliatea exagSr6a : on ne I'aat 

paa cootie raatra paiti . Reliaez rtiiatoire dc la Pologne ; 

vooa £faa menaces da meme sort, si vous ne..vou8 rendez 

paa maitrea dea paaaiona. Je lis une histoire de la cam- 

pagne de 1815, par le G^n^ral Gonrgaud. Je ne enia paa 

SSan€ do langage de son maitre a mon 6gard : il est 

eoonnode i Napoleon d'excoaer tontea aea aottiaes en 

aoBtenant qufl a 6t6 trahi. Non, U n'y a en de traitrea 

aw sea flaUanrs.'^-^^MABTiNK, ▼. M6, M7. 

Vol. I.— E 



pendent of the high descent and personal merits 
of that very estimable man, there were pecu- 
liar reasons of the most pressing nature which 
pointed him out as the proper minister of France 
at that period. An intimate personal friend of 
the Emperor Alexander, and having acquired 
his entire confidence in the course of the im- 
portant government with which he had been 
intrusted at Odessa, there was every reason to 
hope that his influence with the Czar would in 
some degree tend to moderate the severity of 
the terms which, as the conditions of peace, the 
allied powers were now insisting for. M. de 
Richelieu felt the painful position in which he 
would be placed by accepting office, the first 
step in which woold be the si j^nature of a treaty 
in the highest deforce humiliating to France; 
but he was clear-sighted enough to perceive the 
necessity of the case, and too patriotic to refuse 
to serve his country even in the worst crisis of 
its fate. He accepted office accordingly, and 
with him the ministry underwent an entire 
change. .M. Decazes was appointed Minister 
of Police, an office which, in those critical times, 
was of the very highest importance; the seals 
were intrnsted to M. Basb6-Marbois ; the Buke 
de Feltre (Clark) was appointed Minister at 
War; M. vaublane. Minister of the Interior; 
while the Duke de Richelieu dis- 1 q^„ ^f j^ 
charged the duties at once of Pres- 136 ; Lae. i. ' 
ident of the Council and Minister 36e;MonHeQr, 
of Foreign Affairs.* ' ^»^ »» >"«• 

Armamd, DiTKE DE RiCBSLiEij, graud-nephcw 
by his sister of the cardinal of the 43 

same name, was .grandson of the Liftortba 
Marahal de Richelieu, so celebrated ^^^^ de Rieli- 
in the reign of Louis XV. as the •"*»• 
Ahsibiades of France. When called to the min- 
istry in 1815, he was f6iHy-nine years of age. 
Consumed from his earliest years, like so many 
other gfMit men, by an ardent thirst for glory, 
be had joined the kussian army in 1785, and 
shaved in the dangers of the assault of Ismael 
nnder Suwarofl*. When the French RevoTution 
rent the nobles and the people of France asunder, 
he hastened from the Crimea to join the army 
-of the emigrant noblesse under the Prince of 
Cond6. and remained with it till the corps was 
finally dissolved in 1794. He then returned to 
Russia, where he was at first kindly received by, 
but soon after shared in the caprices of, the 
Emperor Paul. On the accession of Alexander, 
the ' conformity of their dispositions, with the 
known abilities and illustrious descent of Riche- 
lieu, endeared him to that benevolent monarch, 
and he selected him to carry into execution the 
philanthropic views which he had formed for 
the improvement of the southern provinces of 
his vast dominions. During ten years of a wise 
and active administration, he more than realized 
the hope of his illustrious roaster. The progress 
of the province intrusted to his pare was unpar- 
alleled, its prosperity unbroken, during his ad- 
ministration. To bis sagacious foresight and 
prophetic wisdom Russia owes the seaport of 
Odessa, the great export town of its southern 
provinces, and which opene4 to their boundless 
agricultural plains the commerce of the world. 
The French invasion of 1812 recalled him from 
his pacific labora to the defense of the eountry, 
and he shared the intimacy and councils of Alex- 
ander during the eventful yean which succeed- 
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«d, till the taking of Paris in 1814. Alternately^ 

in> vT^t At Paris, at Vienna, or at Ghent. 

art.Richelieu, ^e represented his sovereign, and 

Sup. ; Lam. v. served as a link between the court , 

JJ^»3J0;CaP- of Russia and the newly established 
til. 187, 138. ^j.^^g Qf Louis XVJII.l 

His character qualified him in a peculiar man- 
ner for this delicate task, and now 

Hiseharaeter. ^^' ^^® ^^*^^ more perilous duty to 
which be was called — that of stand- 
ing, like the Jewish lawgiver, between the peo- 
ple and the plague. He was the model of the 
ancient French nubility, for he united in his per- 
son all their virtues, and he was free from their 
weaknesses. He was considered, alike in the 
army and the diplomatic circles at home and 
abroad, as t|ie most pure and estimable charac- 
ter which had arisen during the storms of the 
Revolution. His fortunate distance from France 
during so long a period, at once preserved him 
from its dangers, and caused hini to be exempt 
from its delusions; he had studied mankind in 
the best of all schools, ihat of real practical im- 
provement, and neither in that of theoretical 
speculations nor of military ambitic^. His phys- 
iognomy bespoke his character. His talents 
were not of the first order, but his moral quali- 
ties were of the purest kind. A lofty forehead 
bespoke the ascendant of intellect; an aquiline 
nose and high features, the distinctive mark of . 
family; but the limpid. eye and mild expression 
revealed the still more valuable qualities of the 
heart. It would seem as if a sad and serious 
revolutioii had passed over the hereditarv lustre 
of his race, and impressed upon it the toought- 
ful and melancholy character of later times. 
He was adored by bis sisters, the Countess of 
Jumilhac, and the Marquise de Montcalm, the 
latter of whom was one of the most chanping 
women in France ; but it required all their influ- 
ence, joined to the entreaties of the king and the 
representations of the £^mperor Alexander, to 
aLam. v. 859, overcome his natural modesty, or 
302; Cap. iii. induce him te take the helm in t)iis 
^^- crisis of the fortunes of his country ."• 

M. De GAZES, who at the same period com- 
45. menced his brilliant career under 
Biography of the Restoration, had not the same 
M. Decazes. advantage of family as the Due de 
Richelieu ; but this deficieqcy was compensated 
by his natural abilities, and still more by the 
address and tact which in so peculiar a manner 
fitted him to be the minister of a pacific sover- 
eign. He rose to greatness neither in the cabin- 
et n6r the field; tne.biTreaa of the minister of 
police was the theatre of his first distinction.* 
«— ' • — ; 

* " He was the son of a magistrata of Llboome, in the 
department of the Glronde, the dlstrtet of all others in 
France which has given birth to the greatest number of 
eminent political men, and made the greatest flgnre since 
the Revolation in the civil government of the country. 
He was at this time in his thirty-fifth year. He tiad c^me 
to Paris in the lost days of the Empire, to prosecute his 
legal studies, when his elegant manners and talent in 
conversation attracted the regard of the daughter of M. 
Muraire, the President of th» Court of Cassation, who 
bestowed upon him her hand. This led to his obtaining 
employment under the Imperial Government, but he did 
not share in its fkll, iand, both during the first Restoration 
and Hundred Days, made himself conspicuous by his 
steady adherence to Royalist principles, insomuch that he 
was banished to a distance of forty leagues fh>m Paris by 
Napoleon. This was the making bf his fortune : upon the 
return of Louis he was immediately selected by Fouch^ 
and Talleyrand to fill the situation of Prefect of the Polica, 



He had already become remarkable for the zeal 
and activity with which he had discharged the 
duties of prefect of police at Paris, when the 
skill with which he withdrew its funds from the 
rapacious hands of the Prussians had excited 
general attention. Bat what chiefly attracted 
the confidence of Louis was his natural repug- 
nance to and distrust of Fouch6, and yet the ex- 
perienced necessity of having some one in the 
police on whom he could rely, and who might 
supply information directly on the state of public 
opinion, and any designs which might be m 
agitation. In short, he desired a spy on Foueh6. 
w^o had spies on every one else ; and the address 
and intelligence of M. Decazes answered this 
object so completely, that he had already come 
to be in intimate daily communication with the 
sovereign, before the change of ministry opened 
to him the situation of minister of police. His 

freat talent' oonsisted in his knowledge of man- 
ind, and his ready insight into the prevailing 
dispositions, or weaknesses of the principal per- 
sonages with whom he was brought in contact. 
Thus he early divined that the ruling passion of 
Louis was a love of popularitv, his prevailing 
inclination a love of ease, and his favorite amuse- 
ment hearing and retailing little anecdotes and 
scandalous reports, which the agents of police 
could of course furnish to him in sufficient 
abundance. By these means, joined to his fideU 
ity to the interests of bis sovereign, as well as 
the indefatigable zeal with which he attended to 
the duties of bis station, he not merely won the 
confidence of his sovereign, but the esteem of 
the nation, and the support of a steady majority 
in the Chanjbers, which enabled him i cap. iii. 140 
to conduct the administration during 143 ; Biog. 
several years, amidst very great dii- JJj^^- Suppi. 
ficulties, with surprising succeas.^ (i>ecazcs.) 
.^ The new ministry i^ttd need of all their skill 
and influence with foreign powers ^ . 

to^ weather the difficulties with Diflicttlties of 
which they were surrounded, for the negotta- 
never did embarrassments to ap- fjj'ed'^''^ '*** 
pearance more insurmountabU over- ^ wera. 

wJielm any government. But here the benevo- 
lent views of the Emperor Alexander, and the 
peirsonal inl\uence of the Duke d& Richelieu with 
that monarch, aided by the mctderation of En- 
gland and 'the justice and firmness of the Puke 
of Wellington, came to the timely aid of the 
French administration. . The principal difficulty 
was with the lesser powers: the great states, 
farther removed from the scene of danger, and 
having more extensive resoi^rces to rely on, 
were more easily dealt yvith. But in appear- 
anoe, at least, the Allies were entirely united; 
all their deliberations were takeji and answers 
given in common ; and the Last answer of M. dr 
Talleyrand, before he went out of office, bar 
only ealled forth an tdtimat%im of the most d^es 
perate severity. Not only wefe enormous pe- 
cuniary sacrifices required of France, but large 
portions of its territory on the frontier were re 
claimed for Flanders, Prussia, and the lessee 
German states. The Duke de Richelieu, i» 
accepting the head of the administration, ha« 
not disguised from the Emperor Alexander that 
he did so in reliance on his moderation and 

in which capacity his zeal, activity, and devotion soon 
attracted the ref^ard of Louis XVIII."— LAMABTiNSt v. 
814, 816 ; and BtograpkU UnwtrMUe—Suppl (Decazes.) 
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{neoiiship ; and, io a secret ioterview, the Czar 
had assured him that ho should not do so in vain. 
*' i have DO other interest," said the monarch, 
*^in thi:s negotiation, but to secure the repose of 
the world, and the stability of the system which 
we are establishing in France." With that very 
view, however, be was easily brought to see the 
■ecessity of moderating the demands of the allied 
powers, and not exacting conditions which would 
prove an arrtt de mort to the dynasty, the sta- 
bility of which appeared the only guarantee for 
the peace of Earope. But so keen were the 
feelings of the allieu sovereigns that it required 
all his iafloence, joined to the energetic co-opera- 
tioQ of the Duke of Wellington, to obtain any 
considerable modi6eation or the demands; and 
as it was, the Duke de Richelieu said, at the 
time he signed the treaty, and only on the earli- 
est entreaties with tears of the king, that he did 
so ^^more dead than alive."* The Emperor 
Alexander gave him at the time a map oontain- 
ing the provinces marked which had been re- 
claimed by the allied powers, and which he had 
prevailed on them to vraive their claims to. 
*• Keep it," said the Czar j ** T have preserved 
that one copy for you alone. It wiH bear testi- 
mony in future times to vour' services and my 
firieiidship for France, and it will be the noblest 
^Cap.ui.9l9, t*tl« of i)obility in yqur family." 
98; LuB. t! It is still in possession of his suc- 
3(4,306; Jtse. eessors.^ 

It is remarkable that Austria was the great 
power with which there was most 
BxoffWtantde- difficulty in coming to an accommo- 
■ttndaofAns* dation. She openly demanded the 
inauid ihe cession of Alsace and Lorraine, the 
toHer pow- j^^^ inheritance of her family ; and 
in order to induce Prussia te concur 
in the spoliation, she offered to support the de- 
mand for that power of any fortresses on the 
frontier from Cond6 and Pbilipville, in the Low 
Conntries, to Joux and Fort Ecluse .on the 
borders of Switzerland. Finding Prussia too 
much ande'r the influence 6f Russia and England 
in acquiesce in these demands, the cabinet'of 
Vienna addressed itself to the lesser German 
powers, and conjointly with them prepared a 
plan by which France was to' be shorn <^f great 
part of its frontier provinces, and i^early all its 
strong places on the Rhino. They even went 
so far as to demand the demolition of the forti6- 
cations of Huningen and Strasbourg. When th is 
project was submitted to'the Emperor Alexan- 
der, he communicated it to the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, who exclaimed, *^ They are determined on 
another war of twenty-five vears^ duration ; well, 
they shall have it r In a lew days the army of 
the Loire could be recalled to its standards and 
donbled; la Vendue will join its ranks, and 
monarchical France will show itself not less 
formidable thah Republican." Louis XYIII. 
declared that there was no chance of war so 
terrible or disastrous, which he would not prefer 
to a treaty so ignominious. But these were vain 

* **Toat est ednaomm^ ! J*ai appos^ plas mort qae 
▼if mon Dom & ce fktal traitd. Paveis jur6 de ne pas le 
Ure, et Je rairals dit aa Roi. Ce malheurenx Prince m'a 
cooinrd, en fondant en lannes, de ne pas rabandonner. 
Je n*al pins li^it^ ! J*ai la conflance de croire que per- 
wnne D'anrait obtenn autant ! La France, expirant sons 
le noUm de ealamit^s qoi Taceable, rSclamait imp^rieose- 
mrat one prample d^livrance.'*— M. U Due de Richsliku 
i Mmiame la Marquise de Momtcalm , sans do^e— LamaE- 
niik, ▼. 965. 



menaces; eight hundred thousand armed men 
were in possession of the French capital, for- 
tresses, and territory ; its army was disbanded, 
and it had no resource but in the moderation or 
policy of the conquerors. At length, by the 
united efforts of the Emperor Alexander, Lord 
Castlereagh, and the Duke of Wellington, the 
demands of Austria and the lesser German pow- 
ers were .abated, and a treaty was concluded, 
which, although much less disastrous than might 
in the circumstances have been expected, was 
the most humiliating which bad been imposed 
on France since the treaty of Bre- j ^^c. i. 360, 
tigny closed the long catalogue of S6l ; i«ani. v. 
disasters consequent on the battle J^^ii? L2,*P* 
of Ajyincourt.i "»■ ^' ^■ 

By this treaty the limits of France were fixed 
as they had been in 1790, with the 43, 

following exceptions : the fortresses Treatv of Pa- 
of Landau, Sarre-Louis, Pbilipville, ^^{.^^' *^» 
and Marienbourg, with the territory 
annexed to each, were ceded to the Allies ; Yer- 
soix, with a small district around it, was ceded 
to the canton oP Geneva ; the fortifications of 
Huningen were to be demolished ; but the little 
territory of Venaisin, the first conquest of the 
Revolution, was preserved to France. Such was 
the moderation of the Allies, that after so entire 
an overthrew she iQst only twenty square leagues 
pf territory, while, by the retention of the Ve- 
naisin, sl\e gained forty square leagues. But the 
payments in ^oney exacted from her were enor- 
mous, jtnd felt as the more galling because they 
were a badge of conquest. A contribution of 
700,000,000 francs (£28,000,000) was provided 
to the allied powbrs, as an indemnity for the 
expense of their last armaments, to be paid reg- 
ularly day by day. In addition to this, France 
agreed to pay 735,000,000 francs (£29,500,000^ 
j as an indemnity to the allied povt'ers for the 
contributions which t-he French troops had, at 
different times during the war, exacted from 
them; besides 100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000) 
to the lesser powers who subsequently joined 
the Alliance — in all, 1,535,000,000 francs, or 
£61,500,000 ; — ^probably the greatest money 
payment ever exacted from any one nation 
since the beginning of the world.* in addition 
to this, it was stipulated, as a measure alike of 
s^cqrity to Europe and protection to the newly- 

_^l_ ■ ; , . 

"^'TUe proportions in which this sum was claimed by 
the AlUee, and agreed to be paid by France, were as fol- 
lows: 

Freoca. £, 

Austria 180,000,000 or 7,360,000 

Prussia . . '. 106,000,000 " 4,240,000 

Netherlands..: 68,000,000 '* 3,520,000 

Sardinia 73,000,000 " 9,020,000 

Hamburg... 71,000,000 " 2,840,000 

Tuscany 4,500,000 " 180,000 

Parma 2,000,000 " 80,000 

Bremen 8,000,000 " 120,000 

Lubeck 4,000,000 *' 160,000 

Baden , 1,500,000" 60,000 

Hanover «5,000,0d0 « 1,000,000 

Hesse Cassel 1,500,000" 60,000 

Hesse Darmstadt, &e... 20,000,000" 800,000 

MecUenberg-Schwerin . . 1,000,000 " 40,000 

Denmark 17,000,000 " 680,000 

Rome 29,000,000" 1,160,000 

Bavaria 78,000,000 " 9,120,000 

Frankfort 3,000,000 " 120,000 

Switxeriand 5,000,000 " 900,000 

Saxony 15,000,000 " 600,000 

Prussian Saxony 5,000,000 " 800,00^ 



— CArinovB, L S97. 



735,500,000 " XJ»,500,0l 
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established dfuasty in France, that an army of 
150,000 men, belonging to the Allies, was to 
be put in possession of the principal frontier for- 
tresses of France — viz., Cambray, VaJenciennes, 
Bouchain, Cond6, Quesnoy, Maubeuge, Landre^ 
cies, Avennes, Rocroy, Givet, Sedan, iVIontmedy, 
Thionville, Longwy, Bitche, and Fort Louis — 
for not less than three, nor more than five years. 
This army was to be entirely maintained, paid, 
i SmU trea- ^^^ clothed at the expense of the 
tyinMartensi French nation. The contingent of 
Reeaeil des Great Britain was 30,000 men; and 
Ihjaitds, ii. the seal was put to its national 
Schi^urii" gJoT* ^^ the personal fame of its 
90), 518 ; great General, by the allied sover- 
Hard. xii. 540, eigns nnanimoosly conferring the 
M4;^p. m. command of the whole upon the 
""' *"• Duke of Wellington.^ 

On the same day on which this treaty .was 
49. signed, another treaty was 'con- 

Convention of eluded between Russia, Prussia, 
Sii*?J[- ^ Austria, and England, which after- 
lied powers, ward became of essential impojrt- 
for exclusion ance in the direction of European 
of.^»P2«>i; affairs. France was no party to this 
SrSie treaty,' it was conclude^, like. that 
tbrone of of Cbaumont in Id 13, as a measure 
France. of security for the allied powers 

among each other. By it the four allied ppwers 
renewed, in all its provisions, the treaties of 
Cbaumont and Vienna, and in an especial man- 
ner those which "exclude forever Napoleon 
Bonaparte and hi* .family from the throne of 
France."* It was decla^d that the occupa- 
tion, during a limited number of years, of the 
military, positions in France, w/u intended to 
carry into effect these stipulations ; and, ifi con- 
sequence, they mutually engaged, in case the 
army of occupation should be menaced by an 
attack on the part of France, or jf a gei^eral 
war should arise, to furnish without delay, in 
addition to the forces left in France, each their 
full contingent of 60,060 men. Should these 
prove insufficient, they engaged to bring each 
their .whole forces into action, so as to bring 
the contest to an immediate and favorable issue, 
and in that event to make such pacific arrange? 
ments as might effectually guarantee Europe 
from a return of similar calamities. ' This ti'eaty 
was commnnipated to the t)uke de Richelieq, 
with a letter from the four allied powers, in 
which they expressed their entire confidence in 
the wisdom and prudencer of xhf^ king's govern- 
ment, and his determination, without distinction 
of party, or lending an ear to- passionate coun- 
cils, to maintain peace and the rule of justice in 
his dominions, t Finally, it was determined to 

* "Lea haitfeii pulssancea renouvelltent et confinnent 
particolidrement rexdution a perpituiU de Napol^n 
Buonaparte, ei de sa /amUU^ du pouvoir supreme en 
France, qu'ellea e^engagent d maintenir en pleine Tigueur, 
et, s'il 6tait n^eesaalre, avec toutes leurs forces."— Act 2, 
Convention, 30th November, 1815 ^ Schoell, n. 563,' and 
Martens' Sup. 

t *' Lea Cabinets Allies trouTent la premldre garantie 
de c^ espoir dans lea principcs ^clairds, les sentimens 
magnanimes, et les vertus personnelles de sa Majesty 
trds chretienne. Sa Majesty a reconnn avec eux, que 
dans on 6tat d^chir6 pendant un quart de sidcle, par des 
convulsions r^volutionnalres, ce n*est pas k la (brce seule 
a ramener le calme dans les esprits, la conflance dans les 
imes, et requilibre dans les diflSrentes parties du corps 
social ; que la aagesse doit se joindre a la vigueur, la 
moderation iL la fermet6, pour op^rer des changemens 
iMurenx. Loin de israindre que sa Majesty ne prdt&t ja- 
mais roreule a dea conaeUs Imprudens ou pasaionnes, 



renew at stated periods these congresses of sov- 
ereigns, to arrange without blood- j gcjjogij j^i, 
shed the affairs of Europe; and the 503,565,- Mar^ 
first of these was fixed for the au- tens' Sup. ii. ; 
tumnof 1818.' Cap. 1. 259, 40. 

On the same day on which these important 
treaties were signed, another one, „ 

which acquired still greater cele- r^^ g^j. ^j. 
brity at the time, but was not des- llance, and 
tined to produce such durable con- j^nses whicb 
sequences in the end, was conclud- ^ jgjj ^°^' 
ed. This was the celebrated treaty ' 
of ^'The Holy Alliance." lis author was 
the Emperor Alexander. This sovereign, whose 
strength of mind and knowledge, of mankind 
were not equal to the magnanimity of his di^ 
position and the benevolence of his heart, had 
been in some degree carried away by the all- 
important part he had been called on to play 
at the first taking of Paris and the Congress of 
Vienna, and the unbounded admiration, alike 
among his, friends and his enemies, with which 
his nobje and generous conduct on these occa- 
sions had been received. He had come to con- 
ceive, in consequence, that the period had ar- 
rived when these principles might permanently 
reguJate the affairs of the world — when the 
seeds of evil might be eradicated from the human 
heart ; and when the peaceful reign of the Gos- 
pel, announced from the throne, might forever 
supersede the rude empire of the sword. In the 
belief of the advent of this moral millennium, 
and of the lead which.it was his mission to take 
in inducing it, he was strongly supported by the 
influence and counsels of Madame Erudener, a 
lady of great talents^ eloquence, and an enthu- 
siastic turn' of mind, who had followed him from 
St. Petersburg to Paris, and was equally per- 
suaded with, himself that the time was approach- 
ing when wars were to cease, and the reign of 
peace, virtue, and the Gospel, was to commence 
on the earth. Ales^ander, during September and 
October of this year, spent whole days at Paris 
in ^ mystical communication of sentiments with 
this remarkable lady. Their united idea was the 
establishment of a common international law, 
founded on Christianity, over all Europe, which 
was at once to extiti^uish the religious divisions 
which had so long distracted, and the warlike 
contests which had desolated it. Sovereigns 
were to be regulated by the principles of virtue 
and religion, the people to surrender themselves 
in peace and happiness to the universal regen- 



tendant a nourrir les m^contentemens, a renouveier lea 
alannea, k ramener les haines et lea dlvlalona, lea Cabi* 
nets Allies' sont complelement raaaur^s, par les diaposi- 
tions auBsi sages que{(^n6rense8,aue leRoi aannonc^ea 
dans toutes les ^poques de son regne, et notamment k 
celle de son retour aprds le dernier attentat criminel. fis 
savent que sa Majeste oppoeera drjloua lea ennemia du 
bien public, et de la tranquillity de son royaume, sous 
quelque forme qu'ils puissent se presenter, son attacks- 
ment our loia constitutvm^Uet promulguees sous ses pro- 
pres auspices, sa volontd bien prononc6e d'etre le p^lv 
de tous ses sujets, sans distinction de classe ni de relig- 
ion ; d'eflacer jasqu'au souvenir des nyiux qn*ils ont 
soaffsrtfl, et de ne conserver des temps passes que le 
bien que la Providence a (kit sortir du sein meme des 
calamit^s publiques. Ce n'est qu' ainsi que les voeux 
fonn6s par les Cabinets Allies, pour la conservation d 
rautorite constitutionnclle de sa Majesty, pour le bonheur 
de son pays, et le maintien de la paix da monde, seront 
cooronn^s d'un su^c^s complet, et que la France, retab- 
lie sta- ses anciennes hases^ reprendra la place 6minente 
& laquelle elle est appelee dans le systdme Enrt^^en." — 
Ijettres des Qtiatre Puissances i M. le Due de R^eUeu, 
90 Nov. 1815— ScHOBLL, xi. 565, 506. 
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eratioD of mankind. This treaty, from beinff' 
eoDcluded between the absolate monarcbs of > 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, was long the ob- ' 
Ject of dread and jealousy to the liberal and rev- 1 
olationary party throughout Europe. But now | 
tkat its proTisioos have beoorae known, it is re« 
gmrded in a very difierent light, and looked upon 
as one of the effusions of inexperienced entnu- 
siosm and benevolence, to be classed vrith the 
dreams as to the indefinite prolooeation of hu- 
nan life of Condorcet, or the visions of the 
1 Qgj^ uttie, PcAce Congress which amused En- 
tiT; Lam. t. rope amid universal preparations 
M370: Iac for war in the middle of the 'Uine- 
i. 36ft, 367, teenih century.* 
By this eelebrated alliance, the three monarchs j 
51^ subscribing — viz., the Emperors of . 

Venns of tli0 Russia and Austria, and th^ King'of ' 
H0I7 AlUanee. Prussia — Abound themselves, "in con- ' 
JioT. 90, 1814. for^ity ^ith j^je principles of the I 

Holy Scriptures, woieh order all men to regard 
each other as brothers, and, considering them- 
selves as compatriots, to lend each other every 
aid, assistance and suocor, on every occasion ; 
aad, regardiqg themselves toward their subjects 
lad armies as fathers, to direct them on every 
oeeasioo in the same spirit of fraternity* wit n 
which ther are animated to protect religion, 
peace, ana justice. In consequence, the sole 
principle in vigor, either between the said gov- 
ernments or among their Subjects, shall be the 
determination to render each other reciprocal 
aid, and to testify, by continued good deeas, the 
inalterable mutual affection by which^they are 
iDimated; to consider themselves only as mem- 
bers of a great Christian nation, and not regard- 
ifig themselves but as delegates 'appointed by 
Providence to govern three branches of the same 
fiuaily — ^viz., Austria, Prussia, and Russia ; con- 
fessing also that the Christian jiatipn pf which 
they uid their people form a part has in< reality 
00 other sovereign to whom of right belongs all 
power, because He alone possesses all the trea* 
ores of love, knowledge, and infinite wisdom — 
that is to say, God AUnighty, our Divine Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the WoVdof the Most High, the 
Word of Life— thcMT recommend in the most 
earnest manner to their people, as>the only way 
of securing' that peace which flows from a good 
conscience, and which alone i»durable, to fortify 
themselves every day more and more in the 

E-iociples and exercise of the duties which the 
ivine Saviour has taught to men. All the 
powers which may feel inclined to avow the 
sacred principles which have dictated the pres- 
ent treaty, and who may perceive how import- 
ant it is fcvr the happiness of nations too long 
agitated 'that these truths should henceforth 
exercise on human •destinies all the influence 
which should pertain to them, shall be received 
with as much eagerness as affection into the 
present alliance. (Sign^) Francis, Frederick- 
William, Alexander." There is no good Chris, 
tian, and even no good man with a good heart, 
who must not feel that thie principles recognized 
in this treaty are those vrhioh ihottld actuate the 
OQoduet both of sovereigns and their subjects : 
and that the real millennium is to be looked for 
when tb^y shall do so, and not till then. But the 
experienced observer of mankind in all ranks 
sod ages will regret to think how little likely 
they are to be carried practically into effect, 



and class them with the philanthropic effusions 

of Freemason meetings, or the gen- j g^ ^^ 

erous transports of a crowded theatre treaty iu 

which melt away next morning be- Schoeii, zJ. 

fore the interests, the selfishness, *??:*?!. j *!lS" 

1 ^. '« »u ij 1 tens, xiii. 007. 

and the passions of the world. ^ 

This treaty, out of compliment to its known 
author, the Emperor Alexander, was 53, - 

ere long acceded to by nearly all Treaties re- 
the Continental sovereigns. But prdlDgthe 
M it was signed by the K>Tei^iKns i«S5iJ'!S.* 
alone, without the sanction or inter- sidy, and Na- 
vention of their ministers, the Prince- poleon Buonm- 
Regent, by the advice of Lord Cas- P*"®' 
tlereagh, judiciously declared, that while he ad- 
hered to the principles of that Alliance, the re- 
straints imposed upon him as a constitutional 
monarch prevented him from becoming a party 
to any convention which was not countersigned 
by a responsible minister. Several minor treat- 
ies, but still of considerable importance in futnre 
times, were also concluded in the usual way be- 
tween the allied powers in this great diplomatic 
year. 1. The firsi of these regarded the seven 
Ionian Islands, which had been taken ^ . .g.- 
possession of by Great Britain during ' '. 
the campaign of 1813, with the exception of 
Corfu, ceded to them by the treaty of 1814, but 
the dbstiny of which had not hitherto been made 
the subject of a formal treaty between the allied 
powers. It was now provided that the Islands 
should forni a separate state, to be entitled the 
'^United States of the Ionian Islands," to be 
placed under the immediate protection of Great 
oritain, by whom its fortresses were to be gar-' 
rispned and governors appointed — all the other 
powers renounoin^ any pretensions in that re- 
spect. 2. Tn consideration of the q^^ ^ ^g.^ 
vast e^orts made by Russia during ' ' 
the preceding campaign, which,' it was declared, 
had' moved ,100,000 men ^ into the interior of 
France bejond what she was bound to have done 
by the existing treaties, of whom 40,000 were 
^placed under the immediate command of the 
Duke of Wellington, besides a reserve force of 
150,000, which had passed her frontier, and 
advanced as far as Franconia, Great Britain 
agceed to pay to that power an additional sub- 
sidy of 10,400,-000 francs, (£416,666.) 3. A con- 
vention was concluded between the four allied 
newer, on the 8d Aagus^ 181S, for ^e ^ 

disposal ol the person of Napoleon. By 
it he was deelared a prisoner of the four allied 
powers yrhich "had signed the treaty of 25 tb 
March preceding, at Vienna* The custody of 
his person was m an especial manner intrusted 
to the British Government ; but the three other 
powers wfere to name cotdmissioners, who should 
reside at the place which the British Govern- 
ment should assign as his place of residence, 
without- sharing the responsibility of his deten- 
tion. vThe Kin^ of France was to be invited to 
send a commissioner, and the Prince-Regei\t of 
Great Britain pledged himself faith- 1 scboeil, xi. 
fully to perform the engagements 650, 569 /Mar- 
undertaken by him in this treaty .1 ••»■» ^ ^^' 

Such were the treaties of 1815, for ever mem- 
orable as terminating, for a time 53. 
at least, the revolutionary govern- Reflections on 
ments in the civilized world, and thesetieaites. 
dosing in a durable manner the ascendency of 
Impenal France in Europe. It is hard to say 
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whether the magnitude of the triumphs which 
had preceded it. or the moderation displayed by 
the victors in the moment of conquest^ were the 
most admirable. France, indeed, was subjected 
to immense pecuniary payments, but that was 
only in requital of those which she had, in the 
hour of her triumph, imposed on others ; — and 
they did not reach half their amount, for X61,- 
000,000 sterling only was imposed on France, 
with its 30,000,000 of inhabitants ; whereas Na- 
poleon, after the battle of Jena, had imposed 
£24,000,000, in- contributions and military ex- 
actions, on Prussia alone, which had only 6,000,- 
1 2j|gt. of Eu- 000 ^^ souls in its dominions.^ But 
rope. c. 46, 4 as regards durable losses, she not 
77- only had uo ground of complaint, 

but the highest reason to be satisfied and grate- 
ful. After the most entire conquest and subju- 
gation recorded in history, when her Emperor 
was a prisoner, her capital taken, her army dis- 
banded, and 1,100,000 men were in possession 
of her fortresses and territory, she lost only 
twenty squdre leagues of territory, just half the 
area of the Vehaisin, the first conquest of the 
Revolution, which she was- perfnitted to retain ! 
What did Napoleon do to Prussia after the battle 
of Jena ? — Deprived her of half of her domiuions.* 
iHist. ofEa- What to Austria,' after- the battle 
rope, e. xlvi. ^ of Wagram?— -Cut off a sixth of 
^- the whole Austrian States from the 

house of Hapsburg.^ If the allied powers had 
>Hist.ofBa- Acted to France as France^ did to 
rone, c. Ix. them in the hour of her triumph, 
^ *^- they would hav^ reft from her Lor- 

raine, Alsace, Picardv, Franche-Comt6, F-rench 
Flanders, and Roussillon, and reduced the mon- 
archy to What it was in the days of Louis XI. 
And England, in an especial manner, displayed 
the magnanimity in prosperity which is the 
true test of greatness of soul. She made no 
attempt to retaliate upon FrancQ in the moment 
of its 'sorrow the successful partition of her 
dominions by the accession of Louis XVI. to the 
American War, but when her ancient rival was 
prostrate at her feet, threw the whole of her 
weight in diplomacy to moderate the demands 
of the victors J and, when the treaty was con- 
eluded, took neither one ship nor one village to 
herself, and bestowed the whohe of the war in- 
demnity which fell to her share upoa the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, to reconstruct th9 bar- 
*Hi9i. ofEu- rier which had been cast down by 
rope, c. ix. ^ the philanthropic delusions of Joseph 
52. n. before the Revolution.* 

It was in the midst of the negotiations which 
were to lead to these results that 
Violent temp- ^^® Chambers met in France, .and 
ar and dispo- the strong feelings of the nation 
sition of the found a vent in the resolutions and 
DcpSIm °^ measures of its representatives. It 
might have been anticipated, whdt 
experience soon proved to be the cRS-e. that the 
greatest difficulties of the Government in this 
crisis would be, not with the strangers, but with 
its own subject^, and that the violence of the 
legislature would call for measures which the 
wisdom and foresight of the executive would be 
fain to moderate. This i» invariably the case. 
Great reactions in pubiic opinion never take 
place from the force of argument, howsoever 
convincing, or the evidence of facts affecting 
others, b w conclusive soever. Against ' all 



such the great majority of men are always suf> 
ficiently fortified, if their passions are inflamed, 
or their interests, or suppo!>ed interests, are at 
stake. But this very circumstance renders the 
reaction the more violent, and the more to be 
dreaded, when these passions or interests are 
turned the other way^, and men are taught by 
sufiering, and, above all, by pecuniary losses, to 
themselves, the consequences of the course 
which they have so long pursued, and to the 
dangers of which they remained obstinately 
blind till those consequences were fully devel- 
oped. That effect had now taken place in 
France ; events had succeeded each other with 
more than railway speed ; the last three years 
had done the work of three centuries. The 
forpes which poured into France bad gone on in- 
creasing till they had now reached the stupen- 
dous amount of eleven hundred and forty thou^ 
tand nun. The armed multitnde was all fed and 
maintained by the French people ; and exactions 
of an enormous and unheara-of amount were 
made upon the government, for the expenses 
which the putting such a crusade in motion had 
occasioned to the 'foreign governments. The 
truths whicb reason and justice w*ould have 
striven in vain to impress upon the majority in 
France, Were now brought home to every breast 
by the irresistible force of mortification and suf- 
fering; and, in despair of effecting any thing 
against the Allies,' who were the immediate 
cause of their disasters," the only i cap. m. i87, 
vent, which the public indignation 189 ; Lam. ▼. 
could find was against the party in 373,374; Lac. 
France which had induced tbem.» ^ ^' '**®- 

Great as the dangers were whicb, under any 
circumstances, must have beset a ^ 

legislature elected amid the fer- Composition 
vor of such feelings, they were and parties in 
much aggravated in France by the ^® Cham- 
peculiar situation of the provinces, ^' 
from Which a majority of the representatives had 
been drawn. • The great addition of 133 mem- 
bers made to the Chamber of Representatives 
by the royal ordinance of July, which raised 
their- number to 389, and the admission by the 
same ordinance of all the members of the Le- 
gion of Honor to the right of voting, joined to 
the general excitement and vehemently roused 
passions of the moment, had immensely increas- 
ed the Royali'st majority in the Chamber. So 
entire had been the defeat of the Imperial and 
Republican- parties in the elections, that the re- 
gular ^opposition — that is, the persons attached 
to the Republican or Imperial Government — 
could never muster above forty or fifty voles. 
The majority was composed of persons about 
the court — emigrants, journalists, or pamphlet- 
eers on the side of the ancien regime^ nobles 
from the. provinces, or red-hot Royalists from the 
departments — ^men wholly unacquainted with 
business, in great part imperfectly educated, 
but all smarting under the intolerable sense of 
present wrongs, and conceiving themselves in- 
trusted with one only duty — that of avenging on 
their authors the sins and sufferings of France. 
One universal feeling of indignation pervaded 
this body\ and in the vehement passions with 
which it was animated the women of the high- 
est rank connected with the members stood 
pre-eminent, and strongly excited all the men 
with whom they were oonneoted, or whom they 
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could influence. The hnroan heart is the same 
at all times, and in all grades of society ; and 
the same principle which causes two-thirds of 
tbe crowd at every public execution to be com- 
posed of the humbler part of the softer sex, now 
^ Cap. iii. 187, ren<)Qi^<l many of the highest fore- 
188 : Lain. t. ' most in the demand for scaffolds 

373^5 ; Lae. which were to cover France with 

L 409L 410. «^«..„:«„ l 
^ monrninv.^ 

Several men of unquestioned talent were t6 
j^ be found in the ranks of this fofmi- 

Tbe extTcme dable majority, and some acquired 
ftDj*>^s*" •"** the lead of the seve^l sections of 
umriesdera. ^y^j|, j^ ^^g composed. The sec- 
tion or extreme Royalists, of whom the Count 
d'Artois, the heir-apparent to tbe throne, was 
the acknowledged head, and which was known 
in France by the name of the " Pavilion Mar- 
fan," from the quarter in the Tuileries where 
the apartments of that prince' were situated, 
was mainly under tbe direction of M. de Vit- 
rolles, a man of talent, activity, and the most 
agreeable manners, wbp had acquired an unlim- 
ited comnumd over his royal masfer, and was 
kicked forward to as his fnture prime-minister. 
Chateaabriand also, 4n the Chamber of Pe^s, 
at that period belonged to the same party, alid 
lent it the influence of his ^reat talents and lite- 
rary fame; while M. de Bourrienne, with less 
genius, but superior talents i^r business, and all 
tbe zeal of a new convert (rofh the Imperial 
Tiginuy was a'valuable ally, e^cially in mat- 
ters of detail, and those connected ^ith tbe 
public administration. Several of the old no- 
blesse also, particnlarlj M. ' Armand de Polig- 
■ac, destines! to a fatal celebrity in future 
times, M. le Vicorate Bruges, and Alexander 
de BmsgeliD, were also numbered among their 
most warm adherents, and, without the ai<f of 
great talents, possessed considerable influence in 
I Cap. ui. 189, **^® Chamber, frcra their high rank, 
191 : Lam. v. ' and their known connection with 
Vi, «1. the heir-apparent to the throne.^ 

Above half of the Chamber of Deputies was 
57, composed of persons who might be 

Theprovin- considered as representing with 
dal deputies. fideUty the pro>inces, the inhabit- 
ants of which formed a large majority of the peo- 
ple of France. It was to this class that the 133 
new deputies, admitted by the royal ordinance 
of 24th July, 1815, chiefly belonged ; and it was 
that ordinance which gave them a naajority in 
the Chambet, and rendered it go difficult of 
management by the court. Their ideas were 
peculiar, antiquated, and for the most part at 
variance with the settled ideas which the Rev- 
olution had impressed on the n\Btropolis and 
great towns. ^ Common hatred of the Napoleon, 
ists and suffering under the exactions and huhiil- 
iations of the Allies, haJ foV a time united them 
in common measures ; but it was easy to fore- 
see that this alliance could not long survive the 
catastrophe which had given it birth. They 
were at once impregnated with Royalist and 
Republican ideas — with the former, in so far as 
any measures for the support of the monarchy 
w'the Church were concerned; with the latter, 
in so far as a career might be opened for the in. 
telligence and' ambition of the provinces, in the 
offices at the disposal of the central government. 
Jealoosv of Pans and provincial ambition were 
the leading prinoiples by which they were act- 



uated; they hoped out of the departments to 
raise up a counterpoise to the lonnr-eKtnblished 
reign of the metropolis. The chiefs of this 
party were men of remarkable abilities, far su- 
perior to those of the Pavilion Marsan for the 
conduct of affairs, and accordingly ere long 
they acquired the direction of the country. Af. 
de Bonald, M. de Villele, de Corbiere, ami Gros> 
hois, were the most remarkable of them, and 
soon acquired the lead in a large section of ihe 
Assembly. The first was a man of decided 
talent, inflexible integrity, and ready conversa- 
tion, with the mildest manners, but the sternest 
and most uncompromising Royalist prinoiples. 
M. de VHIele, as yet unknown, and a deputy 
from the south of France, soon gave proof in 
the committees of the Chamber of those great 
business talents, and prodigious command of de- 
tails, which, like similar powers in Sir R. Peel, 
ultimately gave him the lead in the Assembly, 
and m&de him head of the Administration. M. 
de Corbiere, formerly remarkable by the in- 
dolence of his disposition, was roused by am> 
bition to different habits, and by his talent in 
drawing Reports andNcapacity in busines.s, soon 
became distinguished; while M. de Grosbois 
was universally respected from his energy, his 
eloquence, and the power which he i Capiu. 191, 
evinced not less in business than 193; Lam. v. 
debate.i 212,214. 

As is invariably the case after the decisive 
triumph of one party in a great po- ^ 

liticaj crisis, the minority, to all The Opposi- 
practical purposes, was entirely un- {**'"' *°^ **• 
represented. The liberal opposition *®**®"* 
in tbe Chamber could not at the utmost number 
above sixty persons in its ranks — not a sixth of 
the w^ole, which comprised 395 members ; and 
it was rare on a division involving any vital 
question that they itiustered more than forty-five. 
But the influence of a minority, and its chances 
of ultimate success, are not always to be meas- 
ured by its numbers at the outset of a parlia- 
mentary contest; the h^stoKy of England, espe- 
cially in later times, aflords numerous instances 
of courageous and united minorities, first com- 
manding respect by their talents and consistency, 
and ere long acquiring power by the disunion 
of thejr opponents,' or the general admiration 
which their quafities have awakened. The rea- 
son is that the minority arc forced to evince 
courage and appeal to principle; and it is by 
these qualities that, in the long run, when the 
passions are excited, mankind are governed. 
The chiefs of this siiiall party were M. Royer 
CoUard, de Serres, Parquier, and Braquey — men 
of lofty feelings, ardent minds, and persuasive 
eloquence, who never ascended the tribune with- 
out commanding attention, ahd seldom left it 
without having < in some generous breast awak- 
ened sympathy, in some powerful intellect pro 
duced conviction. M. Royer Collard, and de 
Serres in piarticular, were gifted with such great 
powers' of oratory, that though they could never 
wi^ over any thing' like a majority to their side, 
they seldom failed to awaken the unanimous ad- 
miration of the Chamber; and«from admiration 
it is but a step to influence, not less in public 
assembKes than in affairs of the heart. Such was 
the power in debate of thede very eminent men, 
that.tbey insensibly won over several of the chief 
members on the other side to their opinions on 
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many poioU; among whom may be named M. 
Hyde de Neuville, one of the ablest and noblest 
of the. Royalists, whose subseqaent career has 
sufficiently proved the elevation of bis mind and 
1 Cap. Ui. 193, purity of his principles,* and who 
100; Lac. 1. has demonstrated, like Cbateaubri- 
411, 418. and, that the warmest devotion to 

the throne, in cenerous breasts, is consistent 
with, and in truth proceeds from, the same prin- 
ciples as the most sincere attachment to public 
liberty. 

The Chamber ef Peers deserves much less 
59^ iponsideration, for unhappily the gen- 
Composition eral want of great and giJependent 
of the Cbam- proprietors in its ranks, the servil- 
berofPeere. ^^^ ^^ frequent tergiversations by 
whioh it had invariably been distinguished in 
later times, and the re(?ent creation of ninety-two 
new peers by the king, had nearly deprived it 
of all consideration in the country. The major- 
ity was decided On the Royalist side;. indeed, 
the recent numerous creations were made with 
no other view but to effect that object. But it 
was less compact and decided than the majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies; fur, being com- 
posed for the most part of men experienced in 
-public life, it was ^ore inclined to moderation 
^-of those inured to revolutions, disposed to tem- 
porize. The leaders of the Royalist ' majority 
were the Count Jules de Poiignac, the Dukes de 
Fitzjames, de Serent, d'Uzes, and de Grammont, 
and the VisQount de Chateaubriand. The great 
literary fame and splendid eloquence of the last 
would have rendered him beyond all question the 
most powerful man in the Assembly, had his rea- 
son' been as powerful as his imagination, his eon- 
sistency as his oratory. But unfortunately these 
qualities were by no mean^ equally strong in his 
ardent mind ; and he adds another to the numer- 
ous examples which go to prove that in public 
life the judgment is a more^important taoulty 
than even genius, and that i^ is not so much the 

Kre-eminegce of any one mental quality, sis their 
appy combination, which is the secret of sup< 
cesSy Ever energetic and eloquent, he wad not 
always consistent : on reviewing his political 
life, it is hard to say what his opiniops really 
were; and no better refutation can sometimes 
* Cap. ill. 106, ^ sought for bis argument at one 
IW; Lae. 1.* period than his speeches a$ an- 
408,411. other.* 

The session was opened by the king in person, 

00^ with great pomp, on the' 7th' Octo- 

Opening of Om ber. The restoration of the Bour- 

Chamber, and hons, the unparalleled misfortunes 

JJ2?^(kL*7.* "^^'^^^ *^ befallen the counfry, the 
still greater evils which it was fear- 
ed were impending over it, all tended to invest 
the ceremony with a melancholy and absorbing 
interest. The sovereign appeared, surrounded 
by bis brothers, his nobles, the marshals of the 
empire, and all the pomp of the monarchy ; and 
the speech which he delivered is'memori^ble, ;iot 
only as i^i important state paper in an unparal- 
leled crisis, but as known to have been his unaid- 
ed composition.* He spoke as follows : " When, 

* Tai en oe diacottra tout entier dcrit de la main da 
Roi, aor nne petite fouille de papier i lettre, avec eette 
^eritore ai nette, qu'll employi^it a la correapondance. n 
aer^aervait la redaction claire et 6l6gante deaes discoura ; 
U 7 mettait an aoln inflni ; e*6talt pour lui ane affklre lit- 
t6raire 4 laqnelle U attaehait de l*tinp<Htanoe, m^me aons 
la rapport da style.'*— Cafxfious, iii. 908. . 



last year, I for the first time convoked the Cham- 
bers, I congratulated myself upon haying, by an 
honorable treaty, restored peace to France. It 
was beginning to taste the fruits of it , all the 
sources of public prosperity were reopening, 
when a cri-ninal enterprise, seconded by the most 
inconceivable defection, arrested their course. 
The evils which that ephemeral usurpation have 
caused to my country afflict me profoundly ; but 
I must declare, that if it bad been possible they 
could bf^e reached me alone, I should have re- 
turned thanks to Providence. The marks of at- 
tachment which my people have given me, in the 
most critical moments, have been a solace to my 
personal distresses ; but those of my subjects, of 
my children, press upon my heart. It is in order 
to put a period to that state of suspense, more 
trying than war itself, that I have felt it my duty 
to concjude with the powers who, after having 
overturned the usurper, occupy at pre^nt a great 
part of our territory, a convention ^K'hich will 
regulate our present and future relations with 
them. It will be communicated to you without 
any reservation, when it has received the last 
formalities. You will feel, the whole of France 
will feel, the profound grief which I must have 
felt on the 'Occasion^ but the salvation of my 
kingdom rendered that gr^t determination nec- 
essary ; and when I took it, I felt the whole duties 
which it imposed upon me. I have directed that 
this year there should be transferred from my 
privy purse to the general exchequer a consid- 
exfible part p( my'revenue ; my family) the mo- 
ment they heard of my resolution, have done the 
same.^ I have ordered similar reductions on the 
salaries^ of all my servants, without exception j 
I shall ever be ready to share in the sacrifices 
which mournful circumstances have imposed 
upon niy people. The public accounts will be 
laid before you ; you will at once see the neces- 
sity of the economy which I have, prescribed to my 
ministers in all branches of the administration. 
Happy if these measures. shall n^eet the exi- 
gencies of the state } but,' in any event, I reckon 
on the devotion of the nation, and the zeal of the 
Chambers. Jiut other, sweeter, and not less im- 
portant cares await your attention. It ifi to give 
weight to your deliberations, and to obtain myself 
the advantage of greater light, that I have created 
new peers and augmented the number of the dep- 
uties. I hope J nave succeeded in my choice ; 
and the zefil of the deputies, in such a difficult 
conjuncture, is a proof alike that they are ani- 
mated by a sinceri affection for my person and 
an ardent love for our country. It is therefore 
with a sweet joy and entire confidence that I be- 
hold you assembled around me, certain that you 
will never lose sight of the fundamental basis 
of the felicity of the state, a cordial and loyal 
union of the Chambers with the King, and re- 
spect for the constitutional charter, fhat char- 
ter — on which I have meditated with care be- 
fore giving it — ^to which rejection every day 
attaches me more — which I have sworn to main- 
tain, and to whitih yon all, beginning with my 
family, are about to swear obedience — is, with- 
out doubt, like all human institutions, susceptible 
of improvement ; but I am sure none of you will 
ever forget that side by side with the advantage 
of amelioration is the danger of innovation. To 
cause religion to flourish, to purify the public 
morals, toTound liberty on a respect for the laws^ 
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ID (riye stability to creditf re6rj^nize the army, 
heal the wounds which have too much wound- 
J il«-Hew ®^ **'*'' country, to secure internal 
Oct. IS, 1815 ; tranquilliiy, and cause France to be 
Lam. ▼. S76, respected without : these are the 
ZI? '-£? P" **** ©nds to which alt our efforts should 
»^'*"- tend.'i 

These were noble and dignified eipressions, 

worthy of a kin^ of France meeting 

Manner in ^® representatives of his people in 

vhich itae a period of unequalled gloom and 

mpnerhynm difficulty. Inexpressibly striking 

'bTchlniber. ^'** **** scene which the Chamber 
» ' presented during their delivery. 

There was none of the enthusiasm usually ex- 
hibited oo these occasions ; none of the trans- 
ports which in general attend the restoration 
of a monarch of an ancient race to the throne 
qC his fathers. The Chamber was profoundly 
loyal, bat the public misfortunes crushed ewery 
heart. It was known that, a treaty of peace was 
in progress, that grievous exactions woulcl be 
made by the Allies, and that probably a consid- 
erable portion of the territory on the frontier 
would reqcure to be abandoned. Sadness, con- 
sieroalion, despair, were oo every (Countenance 
as the words so prophetic of evil were pro- 
Boooced by the king. The obteurity of the ex- 
pressions rendered them more terrible ; no one 
knew what the impending calamity would be, 
or on whom it would fall. Xhe deputies of the 
departments which it was, feared would be ceded 
oo the frontier, shed, tears at the thoughts of 
their approaching severa^ice from their country. 
It was felt by all that a family long united was 
about to be broken up; the well- 
j^°Cai^' known halls would h6 deserted— 
My/ )m; ' ' the gladsome hearth beoome deso- 
late.* ^. • 

The king, before even the session began, had 
Q^ a convincing proof- of the thorns 

VHtknUm at with whioh his path was to be be- 
okiofiiie set. The oath o/ fidelity to the 
teth sf Fidel- x^j^ ^j, J ^|j^ Coostituvion required 

to be taken by the whole of the leff- 
idatore, beginning with the peers of the blood- 
royal. Bat here a difficulty a( once . aros^. 
The Count d* Artois at first, refused .to take the 
oath, and it was only sfter a long and difficult 
negotiation that his scruples^ were overoqpke. 
The Prince of CoodI made similar difficulties, 
and feigned sickness to avoid taking it. M. 
Joles de Polignao and A^. de la Bourdonnaye 
refused to take it altogether, though they were 
among the newly-created peers. The deputy 
of Montaaban, when called on, insisted on mak- 
ing some reservations. These incidents were 
not material, but they indicated the strength of 
the prevailing feeling, and in what quarter it 
was that the principal difficulties of the session 
would arise. When the vote came to be tak^n 
for the president of the Chamber, the strength 
of the several parties was at once demonstratod. 
M. Lain^, die president during the former year, 
and whose intrepid conduct on more than one 
eventful crisis luid won for him the esteem of 
all parties, was indeed called to the chair by a 
large majority ; he had 328 votes out of 346. 
Bat the strength of the opposition was tried and 
sppeared oa^e vote for the second candidates, 
or nappliaiu. ' The Prince de la Tremouille, 
who represented the opinions, and was support- 



ed by the whole streagtli of the Coont d*Ar- 
tois* party, had 229 votes; while i Moniieor, 
M. de la Rigaudie, who united the Oct. 15 and 
suffrages of the united Liberals and JT' ^^\S^* 
moderate Royalists, had only 169 x;^i^\ 
votes. 1 

The answer of the Chambers, though upon 
the whole, as the speeches of the ^ 
mover and seconder of the Address Answer of tlis 
are in England, an eoho of the Chamber of 
speech from (^he Throne, yet gave ^P""®* 
proof of the profound feelings of indignation 
with wliioh the representatives were animated. 
''The evib of the country," said M. de Laine, 
"are great, hut they are not irreparable. If 
the nation, albeit inaccessible to the seduction 
of the usurper, must nevertheless bear the bur. 
den of a deieotion^in which it has taken no share, 
it will submit. But in the midst of our wishes 
fpr universal oonoord, and even to cement it, it 
\& our duty to iolicit your juMtice against those 
who have imperilled alike the throne and the 
nation. Your demenoy. Sire, has been without 
bounds ; we do not eome to ask you to retract 
it ; the promises of kings, we know well, should 
be held ^red. But we do supplicate you, in 
the name of the people, who have been over- 
whelmed «by the weight of their misfortunes, to 
cause justice to marcn when clemency is arrest- 
ed ; and let those Who, now encouraged by the 
impunity they have ^enjoyed, are not afraid to 
make a parade of their rebellion, be delivered over 
to the ^'uit severity of the tribunals. The Cham- 
ber will jealously concur in the passing of such 
law» as may be necessary to efiect that object. 
We will not speak of the necessity of intrusting 
to none hut pure hands the different branches 
of yo|ir ajithority. The ministers who surround 
yQu present sufficient guarantees in that respect. 
Their vigilance in its prosecution will be the more 
easily exercised that^ the events t Moniteur, 
which have occurred, have suffi- Oct. 17, 16I5 ; 
tsiently revealed every sentiment, ^JP" ^^* *^' 
and laid bare every thought."* **' 

The fii^t measures proposed in the Chamber 
were nothing but an attempt to ^ 

carr^' into execution these ulcer- Iaw acalnat 
ated feelings. They were chiefly ■***'*'"JJ, 
three : a law agunst seditious cries ; ' "*"* "*^- ^•' 
one suspending individual liberty, and investing 
Government with extraordinary power of arrest ; 
anc^ one establishing oQurts-martial for the sum* 
mary trial a( political offenders. The first was 
introduced by M. Barb^-Marboia, the Keeper 
of the Seals, who thus expressed the grounds 
on which Government proceeded in bringing 
forward the measure : " If great atrocities have 
been committed ; ify^taavoicThis own destruction, 
the loyal citizen has been compelled to remain 
a passive spectator of the deeds of .seditions 
mobs ; if prime has enjoyed for some time fatal 
triumphs, these calamities are prolonged even 
when their success hes been interrupted. Then 
it is that the ins^gent^ endeavor, by the force 
of audacity, to recover their lost ground; the 
seditious mutually encourage each other, and 
exert themselves to be seen in every place, and 
>at every hour, as if advancing to an assured 
victory, if they succeed in inspiring fear, they 
associate in their ranks all whom the army has 
expelled with indignation, and all the criminals 
whom their obscurity has screened from tha 
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venareance of the laws. Should the furce of the Disguised under an appearance of severity 
Government arrest their designs, they never which might render it acceptable to f^ 

think of renouncing them, but take refuge in the feelings of ihc majority of the Discusaiooon 
libelous discourses, calumnious publications. Chambers, a humane feeling had itintheCtiam> 
[njpuniiy encourages them. Many of them really dictated the proposal of the ^ers, Oct. li. 
show tliemselves without disguise: and although law to the Government. It was brought forward 
their indi^cretion reveals their weakness, it is at the time when popular murders bad stained 
not the less certain that their proceedings dis- all the south of 'France with blood, and when 
turb tbc social order, and the public interest re- there seemed no way of saving the victims but 
quires that their turbulent designs and detesta- by subjecting them to a temporary confinement, 
ble enterprises should be etl'ectually repressed. It was desired, too, to legalize, in some degree. 
There arc some men whose sole morality is the the numerous arrests which had taken place Over 
fear of punishment. It is against culprits of that the country during the last few months, and to 
stamp that our laws are in many respects pow- secure the detention of a number of persons dur- 
erless. To the necessity of a positive law fur ing a critical period, whose seditious intentions 
such cases is joined that of a rapid procedure, were beyond a doubt, but against whom it might 
and of a punishment inflicted immediately after be difficult to adduce complete legal proof. It 
the olItMise." In pursuance of these reasons, j met, however, with a much greater resistance than 
the proposed law, after deflning what should be the law against seditious cries, because it threat- 



deemed seditious cries, punished them with im- 
prisonment not^elow three months, nor exceed- 
ing five years. Severe as these penalties may 
appear for mere seditious wordg^ irrespective of 
overt arts of treason, they fell so far short of the 
I Moniieur, vindictive feelings of the Assembly 
Oct. 17, 1815 ; that the proposal was very c6ldly 
L**^' "''alo^' ^^^*®^^^*^> and though it passed into 
390? ^ ' ^ law,Jt by no means gave vent to 
the public indignation.^ 
The next la\v proposed (that on individual 
55, liberty) was naueh more favorably 

Law suspend- received, and may be considered as 
fng individual faithfully expressing the opinions 
liberty.0ci.l8. ^„j feelings of^ the majority of the 
Assembly. M. Decazes brought forward the 
proposition; and it was loudly applauded as." full 
of hatred at the Revolution." '-*The law pro- 
posed," said he, " had no other object but to reach 
the great criminals — to prevent the attempts Of 
those men who are strangers to remorse, whom 
pardon can not conciliate, w^hom clen^ency of- 
fends, whoin nothing can reassure, because their 
consciences will never permit it. '' These are 
men whom justice can not overtake. be9ause its 
forms, salutary but slow, render it impotent to 
prevent, often even to re|1ress ; and because that 
species of delinquencies are executed by unseen 
springs, hidden even from their author. 3y the 
law now proposed, the weak wjll be reassured.. 
They will range themselves with confidence 
under the shield of a strong' Government, which 
has given proof of its resolution to defend others 
and itself. The people wish, above all things, to 
be saved. The impotence to which' the factions 
have been reduced since the fall of the usurper, 
so far from moderating, has only increased their 



ened to atfect a much superior class of persons. 
But if the resistance was determined, the sup- 
port was still more impassioned, and at length it 
was carried by a majority of 294 to 56, amid 
cries and shouts resembling rather i q ^^j gg^ 
the enthusiasm of the theatre than 284:Moni- ' 
the sober deliberations of a legisla- t<^ur, Oct. S3, 
tiveassembly.i ^^^** 

The discussion ot the law on seditious cries 
revealed in a still more' painful man- 
ner the impassioned' feelings of the Veiiementdis- 
Assembly. It was moved as an susBionotithe 
amendment in committee, that the JjJJ against 
penalty of raising seditious cries, or JSrf*"*** 
hoistmg any other flag but the white 
one, should be not jmpris6nment, bat transporta- 
tion; accompanied by conflscation of any public 
pension. Even this addition to the punishment did 
ifot seem to the majority to be adequate to the 
offense. M. Joss6 de Beauvois exclaimed— 
" After what we have seen, is this the time for 
vain indulgences ? Since the return of the king, 
we have been caressing ciriroe rather than pun- 
ishing it : I propose forced labor for life, in addi- 
tron to transportation." '^I^eathl death!" ex- 
claimed M. Humbert de Lesmaiscons : " we 
ftiust strike at the great culprits. The punish- 
ment of death seems to me the only penalty 
for those who hoist any other flag but the white 
one ; and it should extend not only to the actors, 
but the instigators of that oflfense." " The pains 
of parricide," added M. Boin, "if the act has been 
begun to be carried into execution !" These 
vehement apostrophes in a manner seeured the 
adoption of the amendments in the committee : the 
Government were too happy to avoid s Moniteur 
the extreme penalty by adopting the Oct. 25, 1813; 



audacity. Like the evil spirit which inspires milder -punishment of transporta- Jj™-^*3M, 
them, they ruminate, on crime .to shun oblivion." tion, which was accordingly agreed JgJ 'g^*** ^* 
On this preamble the law proposed enacted that ' ♦" ' ' 

every individual, without exception, who had been 
arrested on any charge of being conderncd in at- 
tempts against " the authority of the king, the 
persons of the royal family, or the safety of the 
state, might be detained in custody until the ex- 
piry of the law, the termination di' which was to- 
be the end of the next session of Parliament, 
if not then renewed." The e](ecution of this 
« Moniteur ^*^ ^^^ committed to all the pub- 
Oct. 10, 1815 ; lie functionaries to whom the con- 
Cap. lit. 270, stitdtion intrusted the cognizance 
SS'ilf"-^of the crimes to which it re- 
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to.' 

The law for the establishment of Pr6v6tal 
Courts for the punishment of politi- g_ 

cdl oflenses, w*hich might dispose Law estab- 
of case^ summarily, without the in- lishing courts- 
tervention of a jury, came on on the jp^^a* forpc>- 
1 7th November. It was deemed es- j! "^ofl?'*' 
sential by the Government,' as it 
ever will be by right-thinking ministers in sim- 
ilar circumstances, to take the cognizance of po- 
litical oflenses entirely out of the hands.of jiiries : 
for so completely was the country divided, ana 
so vehement were the passions excited on both 
sides, that in some departments the guilty vere 
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eertain to escape, in others the innocent ran the 
greatest risk of being convicted. M. de Feltre 
broaghi forward the proposed measure, and the 
muttves prompting to it were thus stated by him : 
^' Those are unhappy epochs when society, as- 
sailed with violence, is obliged to treat as encr 
mies ihose who,'pIaced in its own bosom, have 
declared against it a sort of Open law. It is to that 
imperious law of necessity that we owe the in- 
troduction of Pr^votai Courts, created by the ge. 
Dins of the greatest magistrates. Its object is 
to restore in the kingdom that tranquillity which 
similar establishments have produced in former 
tithes; to intimidate the wicked, and isolate them, 
in a manner, from -the weak cro^vd whom they 
make their instruments." The law proposedf, 
which was supported in the Chamber of I)epu> 
ties by the eloquence of M. Royer Collard and 
tbe scientific fame of M. Cuvier, enacted that 
"every department was to have a provost-mar- 
shal and Prevotal Court, composed of the provost 
and four assessors, chosen among the members of 
the Tribunals of the First instance, it was to 
be competent to try all political crimes, seditious 
assemblages; cries, or attempts against the king 
or the royal family. It was empowered to* ap- 
ply all the criminal and correctional pains. The 
provost was the public prosecutor. The pro- 
cedure was to be as brief as poteible ; the ac- 
cused, in twenty-four bout^ after apprehension, 
was to be brought before tbe Prevotal Court, 
which was to determine on the case, and pro- 
t KoQitenr notmce sentence without separating. 
Nor. iSylsis; The sentence was to be instantly 
Cap. iii. 286, carried into execution, and not to be 
»l'^"'^' s^4®ct to the review'of the Court 
' of Cassation, or any superior court. ^ 

Broad as were tbe powers conferred, bj these 
acts on the magistracy and the Gov- 
pjmoea^ for ernment, they fell short of what the 
rendering the majority deemed indispensable for 
inTeriorjadgm tbe necessities of the case. They 

5SSS^e«. '■«<'«' •hat iha judee. in the in(erior 
tribunals, holdmg their situations for 
life, should not be sufflcienlly pliant to the yrishes 
of the GoverniiieDt, or of the majority in the 
Chambers. M. Hyde de Neuville, acco|-dingly, 
proposed that a considerptble part of the inferior 
tribunals should bef suppressed, and that the 
whole judges in those which were retained should 
bold their situations during pleasure, only for the 
period of a year. Thus the reaction had becomia 
so violent that the Royalist Chamber was adopt- 
ing the measures of the regicide Convention, and 
evincing that predilection for Appointments dur^ 
ing pUtuure, whicb in every age and country has 
been tbe chi^racteristic of tyranny, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, alike in monarchs, aristocracies, 
democracies, or congregations. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty that Government succeeded in 
throwing out these extreme propositions, which 
went to destroy the very foundations of freedom 
in the land ; and it is a striking proof of the dan- 
ger of i^itrusting power d^uring periods of excite- 
ment to popular assemblies, that such a n^an As 
M. Hvde de Neuville could be l^d to bring fur- 
j ' ward such a measuire ;— and the 

Nor? 18*1815; Assembly of representatives^ of the 
CAp.uLS88, * people, but for the interposition of 
39U;Lam.v. t),^ crown, would have adopted 
^ it.« . 

Thus these bills, as we should call them. in 



England, having all passed the Lower House, 
the discussion ofthem began in the 70. 
Chamber of Peers. That conferring Discussion on 
the power of unlimited arrest was tj« "cts in the 
the first which came on. Then M. ****"' 
Lanjuinais, who had beea created a peer by the 
king, evinced the same intrepidity in combating 
the encroachments on public ireedom by the Roy* 
alists, which he had formally done in resisting 
the savage measures of the majority in the Con- 
vention. '" The law proposed,'' said he, " is un- 
just, because it goes to elevate suspicion into 
proof, and render it a sufficient ground for arrest 
and detention; because it takes away from the 
accused the most important and sacred of all 
rights, that of being tried bv the constitutional 
and immovable judges 1 What must be the. ef- 
fects of such a law ? What but the law against 
^ suspected persdns,* with all its terrors, and bet- 
ter combined even than that tyrannical enact- 
ment to enslave the imagination, extirpate the 
conscience? You have spoken of Rome and 
England ; but what have they in common with 
this proposal f — the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the Caveant Contulei, with such 
a law as the present ? I demand, at least, that 
ft should be referred to a committee, to soften 
its more objectionable clauses. Doubtless the 
circumstances are imperious ; perhaps some such 
lartr may be indispensable ; but a thousand circum- 
stances of detail, which require to be limited and 
defined, are unexplained by it. It is even uncer- 
tain by what functionaries it is to be executed; 
and what a host of doubts and difficulties will 
that single circumstance create 1 Every locality, 
every department, will execute it , Moaiteur. 
in a different manner; and possibly Dec. 12,1815; 
its execution majp- be mildest in the Cap. iii. SflO, 
very places where rigor is most SJ » *'*'"• ^* 
called for.*'* 

. ^* The proposed law," answered M. de Fon- 
tanes, " can alone give eifect to the ^j 

feeling of the Chamber; as express- Answer of M. 
ed in the address to the King. That de Fontanes 
address recommended to^the King *°^ ^" *** 
to exercise his justice ; it seemed to 
dread the excess of his clemency. Some say 
they will vote against it from feelings of human- 
ity : I will vote for it from the same sentiment. 
We must inspire terror if we would avoid doing 
evil. Factions agitate and declaim against op* 
pressioa only under a weak {jovernment ; if it is 
strong, they are peaceable and silent. You cau 
I know well, in the name of liberty, move pvery 
thing that is most profound in the human heart 
—its finest feelings^ its noblest sentiments ; but 
whatever may be said, it isoiot liberty, but order, 
which is th6 first necessity of society — the first 
end of its establishment. It is in the name of 
order .that I vote for the simple And unmodified 
adoption of the law. The law proposed is a 
measure of indulgence.' All that Government 
required to do was to take from a certain num- 
ber of individuals the power of injuring them- 
selves or others, without giving them tbe liberty 
which could lead only to their being seated or 
the accused bench, to enable all the a \s^„i»»„, 
rest to enjoy their freedom in peace Nov. 12, 1815, 
and tranquillity." The .law was Cap. iii. S93; 
passed by a majority of 55, the nnm- SJ '-qV*"™* ^ 
hers being 167 to 1 12.» • ' '^^• 

The discussion of the law. on t^e raising of 
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teditioofl cries excited a warm ditciusioo in the 
^ Assembly, remarkable chiefly for 
Argament the violence of the sentiments which 
•gainst the it elicited. ''What," said the Mar- 
ttSus**" riS?' quisde Froodeville, "are the offenses 
against which the law is directed ? 
Are they not the most serious which can menace 
society? They comprehend menaces against 
the life or person of the king and royal -family, 
provocations against the Government, incite- 
ment to take ap arms to resist the Royal aothor- 
ity. Is the punishment of transportation an ad- 
equate mode of repressing such offenses ? For 
what crimes is the punishment of death to be 
reserved, if Government feara to strike the mis- 
erable wretches who are trying to overturn the 
throne, the government, society itself? [f trans- 
ported, where are they to* be taken to? Have we 
islands in distant seas, like the English, whither 
to send such monsters to leagne with their kind ? 
They may, says the law, be banished from the 
European continent — that is t6 say, they may 
settle themselves within a few leagues of its 
shores, and there enjoy the tranquillity wl^ch 
they have wrested from us. Do you really sup- 
pose that by such means you can repress the 
conspiracies, of the existence of which we have 
received such frightful proof? It is in vain to 
say you must apply a different measure of pun- 
ishment to provocations to crime andtheir actual 
comnussion. T^ue ; but the penal code has it- 
self shown how this is to be done, by denonnc- 
1 Moniteor, ing the simple penalty against an ex- 
Not. 9, 1815 ; pression of intention, and the *pen- 
gj. lu. 2»7, alty aggravated by the pains of par- 
ricide against the completed act." ^ 
"The proposed law," said Chateaubriand, " in 
73. the 5th article, denounces a penalty 

Speech ofCba- against any one who utters an ex- 
iS°«ibj2rt °" pression which might' excite alahn 
m the holders of national domains. 
The enactment is barbarous, for it menaces with 
the same penalty an excusable regret and a sacri- 
legious machination. It will reach .the poor emr- 
grant despoiled of his inheritance, whom a jealous 
acquirer of his property may surprise exhalincr 
some regrets, sheddmg some tears oVer tha tomb 
of his fathers. Dragged before the tribunal by 
calumny, he wiU be judged ' by passion ; he 
will there lose bis honor, the only pf»sses8ion 
which the Revolution has left him ; and all' that 
to calm apprehensions which should have been 
for ever set at rest, if any thing could do so, by 
the solemn promises in the charter «, , Wherefore 
is all this done ? — to stifle those murmurs, 4he 
inevitable consequence of a great iajustice-^to 
infpose a silence which, to be effectual, shoul^ 
ordain at the same time the demolition of the 
stones which mark the bonndaries of the herit- 
ages of which you are so anxious to reassure the 
possessors." These extreme opinions did not in- 
fluence the majority-; and the law, as it was 

» Moniteur *?"' "P ^^^^ ^^ Chamber of Depu- 
NoT. 9 and 10, ^^^s, as well as that establishing the 
1815 ; Cap. ' Pr^votal Courts, was adopted in the 

L ' *^*' mIl* ^®*" without alteration by large 
^Mn. V. SM, njajorities — the -latter with scarce 
any discussion.* 
It is necessary to consider and reflect on these 
debates, if we would judge with impartiality the 
conduct of the French Government in the great 
timgedy in which the Hundred Days terminate 



^-the deaths of Marsha] Ney and Colonel La- 
bedoyere. It is impossible to ap. ^^ 
proach this subject without painiul Reflections on 
emotions : to an Englishman espe- the deaths of 
cially, who recollects that the form- JJ2,4J^ ^" 
er was a great and glorious enemy, ^ 
and that his mournful fate is in some sort wound 
up with our triumphs, and could not have happen- 
ed but forthe conquest of Waterloo, it will always 
be the subject of the most poignant regret. How 
much more gladly would every generous heart 
in Britain have joined in celebrating the heroism 
of the bravest of the brave, and doing honor to 
his gray hairs, than in weaving the chaplet 
which. is to express regret upon his tomb ! The 
very circumstance of his having been our ene- 
my, of his having combated Wellington in For- 
ttigal, headed the charge of the OTd- Guard at 
Waterloo, only augments the sorrow with which 
his fate must ever l>e regarded^ Those who are 
most attached to principles will dver be most in- 
dulgent to individuals ; and it is the glory of mod- 
ern ci vrlization to behold in an enemy only a friend, 
when he has ceased to combat in the hostile 
ranks. Yet this very feeling of equanimity should 
lead us to do justice to the Government upon 
whom those melancholy acts were imposed as a 
species of state necessity ; we must consider its 
situation,, measure the difficulties with which it 
was surrounded, and the weight of the influence, 
external and internal, ^hich was brought to bear 
upon its deliberations. If 'any decided opinion 
results from these considerations, it will prob* 
ably be^against the system of publiic law under 
which those melancholy executions took place ; 
and even the blood of Marshal Ney will not 
have been shed in vain if it leads, in all civilized 
nations, to the abolition of the panishment .of 
death in all purely political offenses. 

External influences of no ordinary kind were 
exerted to. impel the Government _ 
into mefisnres of, severity on this External in- 
occasion. The opinion of the Allies fluencee ex- 
and their sovereigns, not even ex- ^'^^ against 
ccpting the mild and b'enew)lent {JSiJ?^^""" 
Alexander, was unanimous, that 
there could be no peace in Europe till the mili- 
tary spirit* was checked in France ; and that, in 
Wellington's words, ^' a grea;t moral lesson" was 
more requisite for the French army than the 
French people. It Was the insatiable ambition 
of the army which he oominanded, more even 
than his own disposition, which had impelled 
Napoleon into the career of conquest; it was 
their rapacious and covetous desires which had 
rendered their ascendency so insupportably odi- 
ous to every people the^ had come among. The 
Hundred Days had sufficiently demonstrated that 
no reliance could be placed on the fidelity of 
their chiefs ; that their, submission was merely 
forced, their. loyalty feigned; and that the leo- 
pard-would change his spots, the Ethiopian his 
skin, before they would he influenced by any 
other passion but the lust of conquest. It was 
for that reason that it was deemed indispensable 
to insist on the dissolution of the army of the 
Loire, the exile of the principal military leaders, 
and the change of the national colors of France : 
steps, and not unimportant ones, in the formation 
of a new national spirit. But, in addition to this, 
it was necessary to affect the Jmagination by 
g,reat examples ; to strike, and to strike boldly, 
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•ad prore by deeisive aets that if this had w>t 
hitherto been done, it was owing to humanity, 
not fear. ^'We most strike," said M. Gents, 
ir ii-aift- "*^' chiefs of the conspiracy, or 
316?** ^® ^*^^ ■*** security for the peace 

of Europe for a year." ^ 

Stiil more exasperated was the Royalist party 
-l^^ at the Court, and in the Chambers, 

Cooflidm- which called out alond for great 
UoDs whieh examples. It was no wonder it was 
STcSSt'^'*' so, for they had humiliation to de- 
plore, losses to reveoge. If the 
feeling of the necessity of punishment was 
strong in the eonqoeror»-^n those to whom 
treachery had only opened the 'avenue to cogk- 
quest — ^what might it be expected to be in the 
conqaered-^in those to whom it had opened only 
the gates of perdition? — among whom it had 
brought the disgrace of defeat, tbe tarnishing of 
glory, the OTerUirow of a dynasty, the loss of 
mmtier towns, the oppression of a million of 
armed men, the impoeiticm of humiliating and 
insupportable exactions? Generoeity had been 
tried, magnanimity bad had its day,.juiid what 
had been tbe result? Nothing but a repetition 
on a still greater scale of treachery and treason. 
Not a heM had fallen, not an estate had been 
conBscated, not a human being banished on the 
first restoration, and the only consequence hail 
been the finmation of a vast conspiracy to overo 
torn the Govifmment aad destroy their benefac- 
tors. Humanity was, as nsoal in Bwsh oases, 
ascribed to fear; moderation considered as a 
proof of imbecility. The time had now oome 
when it was necess0|^ to vndeceiTe the conspir- 
stors by great examples, and, after the manner 
of Xapoleoo, Tiodicate the anthority of govern- 
«Cap.lii.S06; mcQt by the condign punishment 
Lam. T. 4S3, of those who had alike insulted it, 
^*^ and all bnt ruined their country.'. 

Strong as these considerations iu themselves 
77, were, and powerfully as they spoke 

Keasnres of to the feelings of a Government 
the Govern- which had been overturned by a 
Se'LseuaS^ Conspiracy, and only reinstated by 
peraoDs the conquest, they did not sway the bo- 
or «•- mane breast of the kinff, or move 
tbe enlightened minds of his minis- 
ters. Louis XVIII., M. Talleyrand, M. Fouch^, 
the Dnke de Richelieu, and M. Decases, were 
alike impressed with the necessity of a great act 
of amnesty, apd of avoiding the most fatal of all 
inaognrations for the commencement of their 

fnvernment — ^tbe inaugnration of blood. They 
id every thing in their power to furnish the ac- 
cused persons with the means of escape, de- 
signedly in order to avoid the embarrassment of 
their trial. When the lists, prepared and signed 
by Fouch^ on the 24th Juhr, appeared, the ex- 
ecution of the warrants of arrest was delayed 
for several weeks, purposely to give the accused' 
persons an opportunity of escape. Passports 
were furnished to all, or nearly all, the pro- 
scribed persons ; and not only were they earnest- 
ly entreated to withdraw, bnt large sums of 
money were placed at the disposal of the minis- could be no difficulty m proving his His trial snd 



ter of police to enable them to do so. No' less 
than 459,000 francs (i&18,360) were expended 
by tbe minister of police in this humane attempt. 
But the benevolent and wise intentions of the 
Government were in some instances frustrated 
by the seal of the provincial aathorities, who 



arrested the proscribed persons as thev were 
making their escape — in others rendered nuga- 
tory by the devotion of the persons endangered 
themselves, who in a heroic spirit preferred re- 
maining at home, and undergoing ,j^,y^^ 
all the nsks of trial, to taking ffuilt Cap. lii. sis, 
to themselves by making use oi the 317 ; Lac. 1. 
means of escape.* *^» **** 

Tbe first of the persons who was arrested 
from the latter cause, and forced yg 

upon the Government for trial, was Treacbery of 
CoLONXL Labbdoykrb. This ar- Col.Labedoy- 
dent and gallant young man, whose 
defection at Grenoble first opened to Napoleon 
tbe gates' of France,* and whose sHist. of En- 
subsequent fate has made his name rope, c. zii. 
imperishable in history, was con- ^^' 
nected with several of the first - families of the 
Court, but had been invglved in the meshes of 
the Napoleonist conspiracy. by the influence of 
Queen liortense, whose saloons in Paris, under 
th6 name of tbe, Duchess de St. Leu, were the 
chief lendeyvous of the Imperial party. Even 
80 early as 8th February, 1815, he had assured 
M. Floury de Chaboulon, then on his route to 
Efba, that the Emperor might reckon on him. 
Being in command of the 7th regiment at Gre- 
noble, the first fortified town between Cannes 
and Paris, bis defection was of the highest im- 

tortance to Napoleon ; and it was mainly from 
nowing that he might be relied j q^. m jja 
on, that the Emperor had chosen 319 ; Lam. ▼. 
the mountain road which lay through 425; Lacr IL 
that town.* 4,5. , 

After the capitulation of Paris, Fouch6 sent 
for Labedojere, and said to him, " I 
advise you to leave Framce ; here are ^^ ]un^ 
vouc passportf : if you want money, 
here arc 25,000 francs (XIOOO) in eold ; but set 
off." He left Paris in pursuance of this advice, 
but repented before be had passed Clermont, 
where be 8topt)ed. The Paris police were aware 
of his- residence, and Fouch6 repeatedly warned 
him of tbe necessity of remaining concealed; 
but, instead of doinff that, he returned to Paris, 
lesisting a)l tbe eflorts of General Excelmans 
and Count Flahault, who did their utmost to 
prevent him, and reflirned to Paris, and repaired 
to the house of a lady to whom he was attached. 
His emotion at learning of the arrest of Lavalette, 
who had been seized shortly before, as yirell as 
his fine and n^artial 'fiffnre, revealed him to an 
agent of the polioe who was in the carriage, 
who tracked him to the place where ^^ ... 4.^ 
he had hoped to remain concealed,* 321 ; Lam. v! 
screened by the vigilance, and 430, 433 ; Lac. 
guarded by the fidelity of love. **: '* ^' 
The. agent communicated the cirisumstance to 
the prefect ; and as the Government could not 
overlook the retnrQ of so great a criminal to 
Paris, 'after he had been furnished with the 
means of escape, he was arrested in the night' 
and conveyed to prison. 

« He was brought to trial before a council of 
war on the 14th August. There g^ 



guilt ; it was notorious to all the condeoma- 
world, and admitted in the most ^^°"' 
express manner by himself, in his declaration 
when brought before the police magistrate. It 
was established in the clearest manner that he 
set out from Grenoble, at the head of the 7th 
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rep^iment of infantry, to .meet Napoleon, notwith- 
standing all the instances of his commander, 
General Devilliers, who endeavored to dissuade 
him ; that this was a premeditated act; that he 
had intimated his intention to his officers, har- 
anprued the soldiers, and prepared the tricofor 
cockades, which were concealed in a drum, and 
distributed when the period for action had ar- 
rived ; that he had alike disobeyed the orders 
and resisted the supplications bf his general, 
who remained faithful to his allegiance; and 
that when he met the Emperor, instead of at- 
tacking, he embraced him, and brought him 
back • in triumph to -the foot of the ramparts of 
Grenobl^. The public prosecutor callea on the 
judges, as these tacts were clearly established, 
to pronounce the sentence of the law on so great 
a criminal, whose defection had drawn after it 
that of the whole army. Labedoyere did not 
controvert the facts proved; he only sought to 
vindicate his memory by explaining his motives. 
" If my life only was at stake, I would not de- 
tain you a mom^ent : it is my profession to be 
ready to die. But a wife, the model of every 
virtue, a son as yet in the cradle, will bne day 
demand of me an account of my actions. The 
name 1 leave them is their inheritance ; • I am 
bound to leave it to them, unfortunate but not 
disgraced. I may have deceived myself as to 
the real interests of France : misled by the re- 
collections of camps, or the illusions of honor, I 
may have mistaken my own>chimeras for the 
voice of my country. But the greatness >oT the 
sacrifices which I made, in breaking all the 
strongest bonds of rank and family, prove at 
least that no unworthy or personal motive has 
influenced my actions. I deny nothing ; I plead 
only guiltless to having conspired. When I re- 
ceived the command of my re^imeatj I had not 
a thought that the Emperor, could ever return 
to France. Sad presentiments, nevertheless, 
overtook me at the moment when I set o^kt for 
Chambery ; they arose from the weight of pub- 
lic opinion pressing on me. I confess with grief 
my error; I confess it With anguish, when I cast 
my eyes on my country. My .fault consisted in 
having misunderstood the intentions of the king, 
and his return has opened my eyes. I shall not 
be permitted to enjoy the spectacle of the -con<: 
stitution completed, and France still a great na- 
tion united around its king. But I hare shed 
my blood for my country ; and I- wish to per- 
suade myself that my death, preceded by the ab- 
JAiratlon of my errors, may be useful to Fraitce ; 
1 MoniieuT *^** ^^ name will not* be held in" 
Aug. 20 1815; detestation, end that when my son 
Lam. V. 4S5, may be of 'an age to serve his coun- 

Si 'm^ *"' ^^^'' **® ^*^^ °°* ^ ashamed of his 
* * father's name.'* ' 

As a matter of necessity, he was condemned 

to death, though the judges them- 
His death, selves shed tears when sentence was 

pronounced. His relations offered 
100,000 francs (£4000) to the keeper of the 
prison if he would favor his escape. As a 
last resource, his young wife threw herself at 
the feet of the King, whom she reached as he 
was descending the great stair of the Tuileries 
to enter his carriage. " Grace, grace V' ex- 
claimed the unhappy woman, her voice broken 
by sobs. " Madam,*' replied the monarch with 
deep emotion, ^'I know yoiar sentiments, and 



those of your family, for my house; I deeply re- 
gret being obligeJ to refuse such faithful serv- 
ants. If your husband had offended me alone, 
his pardon would have been already given ; but 
I owe satisfaction to France, on which he has 
induced the scourge of rebellion and war. My 
.duty as a king ties my hands. J can only pray 
for the soul of him whom justice has condemneo, 
and assure vou of my protection to yourself and 
your child.'* At these words the suppliant fell 
m a swoon at his feet. Labedoyere^s mother, 
clad in the. deepest mourning, awaited the mon- 
arch on his return, but the strictest orders had 
been given to prevent her reaching the royal 
presence, and her cries alone reached his ears. 
Meanwhile Labedoyere, recalled by solitude and 
misfortune from the illusions which bad misled 
him, had regained the sentiments of his youth. 
He receiveawith gratitude the consolations of 
religion, and -prepared in a worthy spirit to un» 
dergo his fate. When brought out for execu- 
tion, his eyes met those of M. C6sar de Ner- 
vaux, a faithful friend and companion in arms, 
'who had come to support him in his last mo- 
ments. They pressed each other's hands in si- 
lence. When the soldiers who were to perform 
the painful duty took their stations opposite the 
wall before which he was placed, he advanced 
a few steps, and took his station in the middle 
of the intervening space ; then suddenly turning 
round, as if he had forgot something, he whis- 
pered for a few seconds to the priest who ac- 
companied him. Then .calmly resuming bis 
place, he refused to have his eyes bandaged, 
and looking straight at the leveled mnskets. 
exclaimed in a loud voice, ** Fire, my friends !" 
He fell pierced by nine balls; and when the 
smoke of the discharge had passed away, the 
priest approached and steeped his handker- 
chief in the blood which, flowed iLam. v. 443, 
from his .breast, which he took 447 ; Cap. ui. 
with him as a relic to thd wife of »3,.W; Lw:. 
the fallen officer.! "•'»*• 

The next person selected for trial was Mar- 
shal Ney, who had at the head of g2 
his corps betrayed the royal <;ause Trial ot Mar- 
as effectually as Labedoyere had shalNey. His 
done atHhe he«l of bi« regimefnt. J^„'«~"* 
His flagrant defection, and -the de- 
cisive consequences with which it was attended, 
were too deeply impressed on the mind of the 
Royalists to give the Government anj option in 
dealing with so great a cnminal. He had said 
in the Chamber of Peers, before the departure 
of Napoleon for Rochefort, that he haa ever}' 
thing to fear from the resentment' of the Royal- 
ists, and that -he was about to set out for the 
United States. It was undoubtedly true that 
he had used the famous expression to the king, 
before he set out from Paris to take the com- 
mand at Melbn. , *' I will bring Bonaparte back 
in an iron cage." The remarkable expression 
had been overheard by the Prince de Poix and 
the Duke de Duras as well as his Majesty, who 
was surprised at them coming from a marshal 
who had risen so high in the Imperial service. 
He himself admitted in his judicial declaration 
that he had used the words " Cage de Fer." * 

* " Je dia an Roi que la d-marche de Bonaparte 6taii 
si insenade quMl m^ritait. a'U 6taic pria, d*6tre eonduit a 
Paris dans anoca8:e de ier. On a prdtendu que j'avais 
dit que Je to emidairals moi-m^me, si Je le prenais, dans 
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aod afT»t at 
Bmsonis 



He admitted that, in a transport of Royalist en- 
tbasiasm, he had said, '^ If I see the least hesi- 
tation in the troops, I will seize the first grena- 
dier^ s musket, make use of it, and give an ex- 
ample to others.'^ He admitted having signed 
the fatal proclamation df the 14th March, in 
vhicb the cause of Napoleon was openly es- 
poused, aod which was immediately followed by 
the defection of the whole army. He said in his 
declaration that it was written by Napoleon, and 
sent to hira by means of bis brother Joseph, who 
1 Moniceor, ^-as at Prangin. Yet so strong had 
Not. 11, 1815, been bis protestations of fidelity, 
a? s^'^Lm ****' down to the very last moment 
iL 5, 0;' Pro^ ^^® roj^al family had tnore confi- 
ces d« Ney. dence in him than in any m^n in 
»• France.^ * 

Jiey was in Paris, though not employed with 
the arm/, when the capitulation 
with the Duke of Wellington and 
from Piui«T ^ Marshal Blacher was signed — a cir- 
cumstance which led 4o a painful 
difficulty, so far as this country was 
coDceroed, in the trial which ensued. He i^e- 
ceived passports under a feigned name from 
Fofich6, which were indorsed by the Austrian 
aod Swiss embassies at Paris, and by Count 
Bobna, the Austrian commanderat Lyons. He 
was just leaving France in pursuance of Talley- 
rand's advice, and hM reached Nantoa, within a 
few leagues of the Swiss frontier, when he was 
seized, Tike Labedoyere, with a fatal desire to 
return to his own oountxy. He was haunted by 
the idea otf a sentence of death par contumacef 
which would weigh upon his memory and the in- 
terests of bis relations. He retuy-ned accordingly, 
ud took up his residence fit the chateau of Bos- 
soois, which belonged to his family. There he 
made no attempt at concealment, and was dis- 
covered by a magnificent sabre, with bU name 
engraven oo the hilt, which had been given him 
by the Emperor in the days of his glory. He 
was in conseqaenoe seized, without any instruc- 
tioos from head-qnarters, l\y M. Locard, the 
prefect of the department, a zealous Royalist, 
wad sent to Paris^ where his arrival occasioned 
< Cap. ill. 340, °o small regret and consternation 
ust; Lac. u. * among the members of the Govern- 
*»*• . ment.^ 

But,- once taken, it was out of the power of 
g4^ Government not to bring him to 

HUinaibe- trial; (or, if so great a traitor es- 
foretHeCham- gaped, how could any inferior crim- 
b?r of Peers, j^^j ^ brought to justice ^ Great 
difficulty, however, was experienced in finding 
a court to nnderCake the responsibility of his 
trial. He was, in the first instance, sent to be 
tried by a military commission, presided over by 



'. Je ne me rappeUe pas bien ce auq j'ai 
teTai prononce cea mots, 'Cage ae (br.* 



one ea^e de fer, 

dit. Je aaia que j^m ,#iv>ivu«.v ^^v^o u.v.», '>^ue~ ^^ •»«. 
Je dis aossi qiie Bonaparte me paralsaait bien cottpable 
^avoirroimra son ban. J*ai ^crie, * Si je Toia de Tbeaita- 
tion dans la troupe, je prendirai moi-m£me le Aisil du 
premier grenadier, pour iQ*en senrir, et donner I'exemple 
anx antrea.' J*ai entrain6^ j'ai eu tort, 11 n'y a pas le 
moiiidre donee." — Prod* At Marickal N^—MonUewr, No. 
515, Iltli Nov. 1815. 

* " Toot depend des premiers coupe de Aisil, car enfin 

n n'f en a pas enoore de tir^s. J^aitends font de Ney^ 

poisiiae c'est le soul qoi combattra eet bomme. Ne per- 

dez pas de temps & ce vilain Paris ; mon beau frere est 

Mwx poor ]e oontenir ; mats vous, pourquoi nVtes voutt 

pas Ofee OudtMOi on Ney T*— Madame la Ducheae d'An- 

sovLSjn a M. le C&nUe d*Abtoxs, Bordeaux, SB Mars; 

Mi5.— CAP«Fiau«, iv. 484— Appendix. 



Marshal Moncey ; bat that veteran recoiled from 
the idea of trying an old companion in arms, and 
declined the trial on the plea of havin/^ no jnris- 
dictiijn over a peer of the realm. This refusal, 
which was considered by the Royalists a deci> 
sive proof of a general conspiracy in the army, 
gave profound mortification to the court, and 
was punished by three months' imprisonment, in- 
flicted on the recusant marshal. Ney was next 
sent to the Chamber of Peers, which, how un- 
willing soever to undertake the painful duty, 
cQuld find no pretext to evade it. The Duke de 
Richelieu, in introducing the accusation on behalf 
of the Government, observed — *' It is not only in 
the name of the king that we 'discharge this 
duty — it is in the name of France, long indig- 
nant, and now stupefied : it is even in the name 
of Europe that we at once conjure and require 
you to undertake the trial of Marshal Ney. We 
accuse him before you of high treason ana crimes 
against the state.- The Chamber of Peers owes 
to the world a conspicuous reparation ; and it 
should be prompt, if it is to be efiectual. The 
kin'g^s ministers are pbliged to say that the de- 
cision of the council of war has become a triumph 
to the factions. We conjure you then, and in the 
name of the king require you, in terms of the 
ordinance of bis majesty, to proceed . 

to the trial of Marshal Ney." The NoJ^°f?Ji5 
trial proceeded accordingly, the de- Sup.,.and ' 
fense of the marshal b^ing intrusted Nov- 25, 1815 ; 
to the able hands of MM. Berryer £.Vi"i- ^V 

% I TA • < *^ 301; JLtSC. 11. o. 

and Dupm.^ 

These able counselors could not deny the 
facts proved against him, the most ^ 

important of which were admitted His defense 
by himself in his judical declaration, and condem- 
They confined themselves, there- n*'*®"- 
fore, to the plea that he was no longer a free 
agent when be signed the proclamation of the 
14th of March, sent to him by Napoleon ]* that 
he was carried away, by the torrent, and that the 
cause of Napoleon had been by the soldiers sa 
warmly embraced before it was issued, that to 
^ave taken any other course had become im- 
practicable. ivA to this it was justly replied, 
that difficulty will never justify crime ; that if 
he could not control his troops, he might at least 
have withdi'awn from the command, and nut eni- 
ployed the power oo6fided to him by the king for 
the destruction of his authority. And the de- 
fense of being carried away, sOch as it was, was 

* " Offlcierd, aous-offlciers, et aoldata — La cause des 
Bourbons esi a. jamais perdue ! Le dynastie legitime que 
la nation Fran^alae a adoptde va remonter sur le Trone ; 
c'est a TEmpereur NapoI6on notre Souverain quMl appar- 
tient seul de rcgner sur ce beau pays ! Que la noblesse 
dea Boturbons prenne le parti de I'expatrier encore, oa 

£u*elle.eonsente i vivreau milieu de nous, qu'importe? 
■a cause sacr^e de la liberie ei de notre inddpendance ne 
souflVira plua do leur fnneate influence. Us ont voulu 
avilir notre gloire militaire, mals ils se sont tromp^s; 
cette gloire est le -flruit de trop nobles travaux pour que 
nous puissions en perdre la memoiro. Soldats, les temps 
no sont pluB ou on gouvemait les peuples en etouffknt 
tous leurs droits : la libertd triomphe enfln et Napol6oB 
notre augusto Empereur, va raffermir a jamais ! Que 
desqrmaia cette cause si belle soit la notre et ceHe de tons 
les Franc-ais ! Que tous los brsTQs que j'ai I'honneur de 
commander se p^netjent de cette grande y6rit6. Sol- 
dats, je voua ai si sotavent menes i la victoire, maint&> 
nant je veux vous eonduire i cette phalange immortelle 
quo I'Empereur Napol6on conduit & Paris, et qui y sera 
sous peu de jonrs, et \iy notre esp^ranceet notre bonheur 
soront h. jamais ^galis^s. Vive I'Empereur I— Loiw-to- 
SaulnieTt le 13 Jf<v«, 1815. — Lk Marscha.l ds l'Empibs, 
Prince db la M oskoua."— lfonxf«ur, SBSd Nov. 1815. 
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entirely oyertorned by the eiridence of Generals 
Lecourbe and Bounnont, who were with him at 
the time of his defection — who concurred in stat- 
ing^ the one in oral testimony, the other in a de- 
position emited before death, that Ney had him- 
self said, in their presence, that it was all over; 
that every thing had been agreed upon for three 
months, and they would have known it, if they 
had been at Paris ; that no' violence was to be 
done to the king, bat that he was to be dethroned, 
put on board » vessel, and conducted into 'Kng- 
I n« land.^* It appeared, from what fell 

de Bounnoat • ^^^ General Bourmont, that Ney's. 
Procea de * words led to the fa||elief that, like 
Ney, 87 ; and many other of the mpst terrible ca- 
Dec!^6*'l815. ^**^'^oph^8 recorded in history, from 
' ' 'the siege of Troy downward, his 
conduct on this occasion had been mainly in- 
stigated by female jealoasy and mortifications. 
It now remained only to the Counsel for the 
80, aooased to appeal to the capitula- 
Appeal to the tion of Paris : and here, it must be 
capitulation admitted, they* had a much stronger 
® *"■* case to rest upon. By the twelfth 

article of the capitulation of thiit city, cCncluded 
at St. Cloud, it had been stipulated that no per« 
son then in Paris should be' disquieted in his per- 
son or estate on account of his conduct during 
the Hundred Bays; and by another article, that 
if any cloubt arose concerning the interpretation 
to be put on any part of the convention, it should 
be construed in favor of the party capttulating.f 
Three witnesses of the highest respectability, 
vrh(y took part in the capitulation, Marshal Da- 
voust, General Guillimont, and M. Bignon, con- 
curred in deponing that this article was intend- 
— " - 

* " C*eat une choee abaolument flnie," dit le Mar6clial. 
it ne I'aTaia pas compris. Le G^D^ral Lecourbe entra ; 
**Je lui disaia que tout est flni," dlt-il au General Le- 
courbe ; oelut-ci pamt 6tonD6. *' Oul," ajoutA le Mard- 
chal, '* c'eat une aflhire arrang^e, il y a trots mois que 
nous aommea tous ^accord; si voub aviet 6t6 i Paris vons 
Tauriez su commc mol. ' Les troupes aont diviades par 
deux batailloiM el trois escadrons, les trovpes d' Alsace 
de memc, les troupes de la Lorraine de m^iue ; le Roi doit 
aroir quUt6 Paris, ou U sera enlev6. mais on ne lui l^ra 

Iias de mal ; malheur i qui Terait du nial au Roi ; on n'avait 
'intention que de le d^trdner, de I'embarquer sur un vais- 
seau et do le laire oonduire en Angleterre. Nous- n'a vons 

Slus roaintenant qu'i rejoindre TEmpereur." Je dis au 
[ar6chal qu'il dtait tree extraordinaire qu'il propos&t 
d'aller rejoindre celui contre lequel il devait combattre. II 
me r^pondit qu'll m'engageait a le Oiire, " mais voub etes 
libre." Le G^n6ral Lecourbe lui r^pondit— '' Je auis i^i 

Sour servir le Roi, «t non pour servir Bonaparte. Jamais 
ne m'a fait que du jnal, et le Roi ne m'a fliit que du bien. 
Je veux servir le Roi, J'ai de l^honqeur." " Et moi auasi/' 
r^pondit le Mardchal, '* pnrceque je ne veux pas ^tre hu- 
mili^. Je ne veux pas que ma femme retournc chez mot 
les larmes aux youx des humiliations qu'elle a repues dans 
la journee. Le Roi ne veut pas de nous, c'est evident ; ce 
n'est qu^avec Bonaparte que nous poi^vons avoir de la con- 
sideration ; ce n*est qn*avec un nomme de Tarmee que 
pourra en obtenir Tarmde/' Une demi-henr^ aprds, il prit 
un papier sur la table — " Volli ce que js veux lire aux 
troui>e8." Et il lut la Proclamation. . . . Le Mare- 
chal etait si bien ddtermin^ d'avance i, prendre son parti 
qu'une demiheure aprdA il portait la decoration de la Ldgion 



mont—MonUetsr, 6 Dec. 1815 
t "Seront respect^es les personos et les propri^t^s 

Sarticulidres ; les habitans; et, en,g6n6ral, tous les in- 
ividus qui se trouvent dans la capitals, continueront A 
jouir de letirs droits et liberlAs, sans pouvoir StrQ ni en- 
qiiidt6s ni r£chereh6s, m^me relativement aux fonctiona 
quils occupant ou aoraient occupies, & leur condulte et i 
leur opinion politique. S^il survient quelques difficult^s 
sur rex6cution de quelques-uns des articles de la conven- 



ed to cover the military as well as the ordi- 
nary inhabitants of Paris ; and that had this not 
been agreed to, they would have broken off the 
negotiation. "I had,'' said Marshal Davonst, 
*' 25^000 cavalry, 400 or 500 guns; and if the 
French are ready to fly, they are not less ready 
to rally under the walls of Parts." Marshal 
Ney exclaimed upon this — " The article was so 
entirely protective, that I relied on it : but fnr 
it, can it be believed I / would not have died 
sword in hand ? It was in defiance of that ca- 
pitnlation that I was arrested, and on its faith 
that I re-entered France." The Peers, by a 
majority, held that they could listen to no defense 
founded on the militaryconventionof July 3, con- 
cluded between foireign generals and a provision- 
al government not emanating from the king, and 
to which he was so entire a strainger, that two- 
and-twenty days after he signed an ordinance, 
directing a certain number of individuals to be 
brought to Hrial, which was signed by the very 
mini.9ter who had been president of the provision- 
'al government. As a last resource, M. Berryer 
objected that Ney was no longer a Frenchnkan, 
or subject to the laws' of that country ; for, by 
the treaty of 20th November last, the place of 
his birth bad -been detached from France. But 
the' marshal stopped that defense in a noble 
mahner — " I am a Frenchman," exclaimed he, 
^' and. will die as such. Hitherto my defense has 
appeared free : it is no longer so. I thank my 

fenerou's defenders, but I would rather not be 
efended than have the shadow only of a de- 
fense. I am accused in opposition to the faith 
oftreaties, and I am precluded from . Monfteui. 
appealing to them. I imitate Mo- Dec. 7, 1813 • 
reau — I appeal from Europe to pos- Cap. lu. 8M» 
terity."! m. 

When the appeal to the capitulations was re- 
fused, the counsel for Ney bad no 
longer any defense. He was ac- 
cordingly found g^rilty— 1st, By a 
majority of 107 to 47, of having, 
in 1;^e night of the 13th and 14th 
March, received the emissafies of the usurper ; 
2d, Unanimously, of having,' on the 14th March, 
read a f>roclamation in the chief square of Lons- 
le-Saulnier, tending to excite his troops to re- 
bellion, find immediately given orders to thenEk 
to unite their forces with those of the usurper, 
and of having himself effected that junction ; 
3d, By a majority of 157 to 1, of having com- 
mitted high treason. It remained to determine 
pn the punishment to be inflicted, the determin- 
ation of which the French law, in the case of 
that high tribunal, grves to the judges — viz.^ 
whether it would be that prescribed by the 
penal code or the military law : 142 voted for 
death, according to the martial law, 13 for 
transportation, 5 declined voti^ng. The sen- 
tence was pronounced in absence of the ac- 
cused, the privilege of doing so having been 
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d'Honneur avec I'Aigle, et k son grand cordon la decorsr . . ^. ^ 

tion aTEfflgie de BonKpane— Deposition du Qeneral Bour-^ given to the Peers Df the royal ordinance direct- 

^«,^_Afoni/«r.Bn«r.ifii5. P^ ^^^ ^^.j^^j j^ ^^^ majority who voted for 

death were found the names of a^^oniteur 
Marmont, Serrurier, the Duke of Dec. 7, 1819 , 
Valmy. Latour,' Maubourg, and Cap. iU. 389. 
many others of Ney's old compan- f? ,'«^**'* '*• 
ions in « "» "' 



arms.* 

, . . ^. , J „ . The marshal himself supped calmly that 

tion. I'interprfitation en sera flsite en faveur de rarmee _;„u# .«j «r*<.. m^^u:^^ ^ ^:L-_ ^i^ • f 

FraAQalBe,?t de la viUede Paris."~Arts 12 et 15, Capltu- P^S*^*' »'»^' ^^^"^ smoking a cigar, slept for some 

latlon de Parts— Monttrto-, July «, 1815; Cap. iii. 306, 307. hours. He was wakened by M. Cauchy, who 
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came to anoounce to him the decision of the 
House of Peers. " Marsbalf" said 
he, '^ I have a roelaocholy doty to 
perform." ''I>o your doty, M. 
Caucby, we all have ours in this 
world.'^ Then, as the preamble began, be said 
—''To the poini, to the point."- When the 
numerous titles of the accused — Prinoe of 
the Moskva, Duke of Elchingen — began, he 
interrupted him again : ' " Say simply Michel 
Xey, soon a little dust -, that is all." Never did 
execution succeed a sentence more rapidly. 
The king's ministers were in a state of «4(- 
treme anxiety i the state of the metrofMlis was 
reported to them every quarter of an hour. In 
file evening a conference of the roval family 
wts held, at whicji it was resolved oy aU that 
a great example was necessary ; the Duchess 
d'Angoaleme was ^particularly vebemeat in in- 
culcating this opinion. At nudnigbt the. minis- 
ters had a meettnff, at which it was determined, 
after anxious deliberation, to portion the king 
in favor of a commutation of (be sentence to 
one of baniahment to America. The Duke of 
Richelieu was, with some difficulty, brought to 
acquiesce in ibis resoli|tion ; bat, having done 
SOS, he exerted himself to the utmost to carry it 
into efiect. and besought the Jcing to exercise 
his clemency by aeceaing to the wuhes of , the 
cabinet j but he found the monarch immovable. 
He had not courage enough to \te magnani- 
Qjons ; the heroic only have ^uch. It is those 
who could themselves coafrfMit d^ath thieit ban 
forgive it to others. ' It was doubtless ^ matter 
of extreme difficulty for tBe king to resist the 
unanimous voice of the Europeah phowers, who 
concurred in demanding, th^ punishment of a 
great delinquent, and the impassioned feelin|rs 
of the great majority of both the Ghambeni, 
wfaoooocurred in that i-eqoisitioa..' But there is 
a voice in the human heart superior to that of 
public opinion, and that voice is the voice of 
God. Condenmed by the great majority of 
men at the rooroent, the forgiveness^ ef Ney, 
by one whom be had so deeply injured, would 

ir^iLii- 40f ^*'® heea the poblest inaugura^ 
osp.iii.40i, ^^^ ^j. ^^ monarchy for all future 

times.* 
At three in the morning of Ibe 8tb, the palace 

^^ ^ of the Luxembourg,' where Ney 
Hisaceeuiion. was confined, was taken possession 
Dee. a of by M. de la Rochecouart with j 

two hundred soldiers, chiefly gendarme a^^ 
veterans. At nine in the morning, the marshal, 
having drank a little claret, entered a carifage, 
accompanied by the Curd of St. Sulpice : two 
gendarmes occupied the front seit of. the' car- 
riage. The vehicle, drew up in the &>ardens 
to the kft of the entrance, > about fifty yards 
firom the gate. Ney got- oiit with a rapid step, 
and placing himself eij^bt paces from the wall, 
said, addressing the officer in eomn^and, ^ Is it 
here, sir?" ''Yes, M. le Mar6chai," was the 
reply. He refused to have his eyes bandaged^ 
^For five-and-twenty yeafs," said he, '''I have 
been accustomed to face the balls of the ene- 
J jl^iitear "^y" Then taking off his hat with 
Dec 9, 1815 ; lus left haqd, and placing his right 
Cap. iii. 40S, upon his heart, he said in a loud 
IPiJ^^ '*• voice, fronting the soldiers. "My 
^ . comrades, fire on me."* The offi- 

cer m command gave the signal, and he fell 

Vo^. J.— F. 



without any straggle : death was instantaneous *, 
three balls had penetrated the head, and four 
the breast. The place of execution may still 
be seen in the gardens of the Luxembourg ; and 
no spot in Europe will ever excite more mel- 
ancholy feelings in the breast of the spectator. 

The defith of Ney was one of the greatest 
faults that the Bourbons ever com- 90, 

mitted. His guilt was self-evident ; Itailectionsoii 
never did criminal more richly de- ***** •^en*- 
serve the penalties of treason. - Like Marlbo- 
rough, he bad not only betrayed his sovereign, 
but he 'had done so wheii in high command, and 
when, like him, he had recently before been 
prodigal of protestations of fidelity to the cause 
ne undertook. His 'treachevy had brought on 
his country unheard-of calamities — defeat in 
battle, conquest by^ Europe, the dethronement 
and. captivity of its sovereign, occupation of its 
capital and provinces by 1,100,000 armed men, 
contributions to an. unparalleled amount from 
its suffering people. Double treachery had 
marked his career ; he had first abandoned in 
adversity liis f^^llow-soldier,. benefactor, and em* 
peror, to take service with his enemy, and, hav- 
ing done so, he next betrayed his trust to that 
enemy, and .converted the power given him into 
the means of destroying his sovereign. If ever 
a m^ deserved dea^h, according to the laws of 
all civilised oountrieb— if ever there vms one to 
whom continued life would have been an oppro- 
brium — ^it was {i^ev. But all that vrill not jus- 
tify t^e breach of a capitulation. He was in 
Paris at the time it was coooluded^-he remain- 
ed in it on its faith«->he fell directly under its 
word as well as its spirit. To say that it vras a 
military convention, which could not tie up the 
bands of the. King of France, who was no party 
to it, is a sophism alik^ contrary to the prin- 
ciples of law and the feelings of honor. If 
Louis' XVIII. was not a party to it, he became 
such by entering Paris, and resuming his throne, 
the very day after itwas concluded, without fir- 
ing a shot. True; the- magnitude of the treach- 
ery called for a great example ; true, Europe in 
arms demanded his head as an expiation ; — but 
what thenr? The. very time when justice is 
shown in harmony with present magnanimity 
and ultimate expedience, is when a great crime 
has been committed, a great criminal is at 
stake^ and. a great sacrifice must be made to 
secure- that hiirmony. Banished from France, 
with his doobla tk-easui^ afiUxed to his name, Ney 
would for ever have been an object of scorn and 
detestation to every honorable minid. Slain, in 
defiance of the capitulation, in the gardens of 
the Luxeofbonrg, and meeting death in a heroic 
spirit, he became an object of eternal pathetic i 
interest; and the decoration ot the Legion of 
Honor, which his sentence directed to be torn 
from his neck, was for ever replaced around it 
hj the volley of the platoon which consigned 
him to thd grave. 

During the* trial, and when his. counsel had 
appealed to the capitulation of Paris ' 
as protecting him, great eflbrts were j^^ on the 
made with foreign powers- to save pake of Well- 
bis life. Notes were addressed to ington's share 
all the foreign embassadors then at J^J^® *'*"•• 
Paris, . and the interventioli of the 
military chiefs who condluded that convention 
was in an especial manner invoked. Madame 
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Nej applied for and obtained an interview with 
,tbe Duke of Wellinf^ton on tlie subject, and in 
the most passionate manner iniroked the protec- 
tion of the 12th. article. '* Madam," Tinswered 
the Duke, ** that capitulation was only intended 
to protect the inhabitants of Paris against the 
vengeance of the allied armies; and it is not 
obligatory except on the powers which have 
rati^ed it, which Louis XvIII; has not done" 
" My Lord," replied Madame Ney, "was not the 
taking possession of Paris, in virtuevof the capitu- 
Iation« equivalent to a ratification?" /'That," 
rejoined the Duke, " regards the king of France ; 
apply to him." Wellington; expressed himself 
in the same terms to Marshal Ney, in answer to 
a letter addressed to him by the marshal on the 
subject.* The whole case rests on both sides 
on this brief dialogue : all the wit of man to the 
end of time ean add n6thing to .th'eir force. 
Strictly speaking, the Duke of Wellington Vas 
undoubtealy right : the qspitulation bound him, 
and had been observed by him : -if the King of 
France violated it, that was the affair of that 
monarch and his ministers^ and there was a 
peculiar delicacy in a victorious foreign general, 
m military possession of the' capital, interfering 
with the administration of justice by the French 
government. In private, it is said, Wellmgton 
exerted himself much, though utibappily. with- 
out effect, to save the life pi his old' antagonist 
in arms^ but, in the face of the united opfnion 
of the whole powers of f^urope, he ^lid not con- 
ceive himself at liberty to make any public de- 
monstration in his favor. His situation was 
doubtless a delicate one, surrounded with diffi- 
eulties on every side ; bat the^e la an instinct irt 
the human heart paramount to reason, there is a 
wisdom in generosity which is often superior to 
that of expedience. Time will show whether it 
would not have been wiser to have listened to i^s 
voice than to 'that of unrelenting- justice on this 
occasion ; and whether the throne of 4 he Bour- 
bons would not have been better inaugurated by 
a deed' of generosity which would have spoken 
to the heart of map through every succeeding 
age, than by the sacrifice of the greatest,- thotign 
also the most guilty, hero df the empire. 
Another trial took place at the same period- 
92. before th0 ordinary courts d" justice 

Trial of Lava- in Paris, which, afthaugh ijot term- 
lette. inating in the sarfte mournful catas- 

trophe, was attended with circumstances of per- 
haps greater romantic interest. M. Lavalette' 
was in civil administration what MarshalNcy 
had.been in militar}'-^the great criminal of the 
Hundred Days. Accompanied by General Sebas- 
tiani, he had taken 'forcible possession, in the 
name of the Emperor, of the important situation 

* " I hare had the honor of receiving the noiff which you 
addressed to me dh the 1 3th November, relating to the 
operation or the capitulation- of J'aila on yourcase. .The 
capitulation of Paris, on the 3d July, Was made between 
the commander-in-chief of the allied British and Prussian ' 
armies, on the one part, and the Prince of Eckmuhl, 
commander-in-chief of the French armies, x>n the other, 
and related exclusively to the military occupation or 
Paris. The object of the 12th article was to prevent the 
adoption of any measures of severity, under the niHitary 
authority of those who made it, toward any persons in 
Paris, on account of offices which they had filled, or,t]}eir 
conduct, or their political opinions. But it never was 
intended, and could not be intended, to prevent either the 
existing French Government, or any French Grovemment 
which might succeed it, fVom acting in this respect as it 
might deem fit." — Wei4Lington -to Marshal Nkt, 19th 
Nov. 1815; GuswooD, xii. 694. 



of Ditectbr-General of the Post-office, which ho 
had formerly held under the Emperor, and had 
used the power thus acquired to the worst pur- 
poses. On the 20th March, before the entry of 
the Emperor into Paris, he had addressed a 
treasonable circular to the inferior postmasters, 
which had a powerful efiect in tranquilizing the 
provinces, and facilitating Napoleon's peaceable 
resumption of the throne.* In addition to this« 
he had written to Napoleon at Fontainebleati, 
, urging his immediate advance to Parts,- and re- 
fused post-horses to several of the persons in the 
suite of Louis XVIII., in particular Count Fer- 
rand, the former postmaster,' on the departure 
of that monarch- for Lille. His guilt, therefore, 
was self-evident ; indeed, it has been confessed 
by himself ;t but, like so many others of the per- 
sons implicated in the treason of the Hundred 
Days, he. made no attempt at escape. He re- 
maiQcd, on the contrary, at his own hotel,' or the 
country house p( his mother-in-law, near Paris, 
after the return of the 'king, and even after the 
fate of Labedoyere might have taught' him the 
expedience of consulting his safety by flight, the 
more especially as he was not in Paris at the 
time of the capitulation, and could not appejsl to 
its protefCtion. He had even 'the extreme im- 
prudence to disregard a sigmficaBt hint sent 
him by Foucb^, and remained at his mptber- 
in-lfiw*8 withoQt concealment. The ^ ,.. 
consequence was, he was arrested 3^*Voni- 
and brought to tn>i}; tind, as his teur, Nov. si, 
treason was clearly proved, he 1815; Lava- 
was fobnd guilty and sentenced to {J'^^ ^'^'"• 
death.^ * 

The conYisel of Lavalette,^ to gain time, advised 
him t6 apply to h^ve the sentence 93 

reviewed oy the Court of Cassa- Theking*8 
tion, and mean while applied, through pwdon is ap- 
the I^oke de Richeheu, to the king ^ ^""^ ^» 
for mercy. • Louis answered : *' M . 
de Lavalette appears to me to be guilty; the 
Chamber of .Deputies demands examples, and I 
believe nhem * to be , necessary. I have every 
wish to extei^d mercy to M. de Lavalette ; but 
recollect- that, the day folkiwing, you - will be 
assarled by the Chamber df Deputies, and we 

•^ "L'Empercnr sera a Paris dans deux heUrS et peut- 
ctre avant. La c.tpitale est dans le plus grand enthousi- 
«sme ; et quoi qu'on pnisse fhire, la guerre civile n'aura 
lieu nulle part. Vive TBrnpereur :— /^ ConseiUer tTEtat^ 
Dir0cteur-Geniral 4ea Postesj Comte Lavalette." — Man- 
'iteur, 21st Nonr. 1815. 

t ** En sortant de la Rue d*Artois pour entrer sur lo 
boulevard, je rencontcai le General Sebasiiani en cabrio- 
let. U me donnarla nouvelle^du depart du Roi, mais il 
n'en avait aucune aur TEmpereur. ' J'ai bien d'envie,' 
lui difl-je, ' d*en aller chcrcher a la poste ;' et je me pla^ai 
a cot^ de lui. En entrant dans la salle d'audienee qui 
precdde le Cabinet du Directeur-G^n^ral, je trouvai un 
jeune honune etabli devant un bureau, a qui Je demandai 
si le Comte Ferrand etail encore h Photel. Sur la re- 
ponse affirmative je lui donnai mon nom, en leipriant do 
demander pour nwi quelques instans d^entretien A M. le 
Comte Ferrand. M. Ferrand se presenta, mais sans 
s'arr^ter et sans m'^couter il ouvrit son cabinet. Je ne 
I'y suivis pas ; et j'allai dans unenxOre piice oit je trouvai 
totu les chefs de dhrision teuni* de rAe revoir,et disposes a 
tout faire pour m'obliger. M. Ferrand, apres avoir pris 
Bee papiers, se relira, et laissa son cabinet 4 ma disposi- 
tion. J'avais un vif d6sir 'de courir a Fontainebleau, 
pour embrasser • I'Empereur ; maia je voulais voir ma 
femme avant de'partir,et pour concilier ees deux mouve- 
ments de casur, je pris la resolution d'^crire a Fontaine- 
bleau. On me donna un courrier, qui partit a I'instant. 
J'annonpai & I'Empereur la nouvelle du depart dai Roi, et 
je lui. demandai dew orders pour la Poatey puisquc M. 
Ferrand avait abandonn^ radmin^stration." — Mimoirede 
LavakUe^ ii., 152, 153. 
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shall be in a fresh embarrassiDoot.'* By the ad- 
vice of the king, the intervention of the Duchess 
d' Angonleme wa:« applied for, as it might snp* 
port him in the course which hi3 inclination 
prompted, and the princess ^shed tears at the 
recital, and recommended that Madame Lava- 
!eite shoald throvr herself at the king^s feet. 
She did so. having with great difficulty obtained 
entraoce to the chateau by the assistance of 
Marshal Marmont; but though the monarch 
addressed her with kindness ne promised no- 
thing, and it was understood the law would be 
allowed to take its course. It' was fortunate he 
did so, for it gave occasion to one of the most 
• Laval. Mem. touching instances of female bero- 
272, S75*; Cap. ism and devotion that the history of 
la. 331, 3». the world has exhibited.* . 

The day of his execution was fixed, and the 
^^ unhappy prisoner, despairing of li fe, 

fleeaeapefl'by ^^ already begun to familiarize 
t^ aid of bis his mind with the (rightful circun- 
J^«nd in stances of a ppblic executidn. In 
this extremity every' thing depencD^ 
ed on t^e courage and energy of Madame La- 
calette ; and to her he owed. his salvation. The 
evening before, b^ng the 21st December, she 
came to h^ve a last interview* with him, .ac- 
companied by her daughter, a child of fourteen 
years; and, as soon as they were alone, pro- 
posed that he shoald escape in her dress., l^ith 
moch difficulty she persuaded him to aoced& to 
the proposal, and after their last repast, the 
change of apparel was ejected with surprising 
eelenty tind address. The hope of success, the 
ceoscioasness of heroism, had restored all her 
presenee of mind to Madame Lavalette, and 
she was not only cheerful bri; animated on 'the 
oeeasion. " I>o not forget,'* said she, **Co stoop 
at passing throo^tk the doors, and w^Ik^slowiy 
in the passive, hke a person- exhausted by suf- 
fering.' ' He did so : the jaileis did not, through 
the vail which he wore, perceive the ^change ; 
the porters of the sedan chair in which Madiune 
Lavalette arrived had been gained by twenty- 
five louis; and -after passing four gates, and 
about twelve turnkeys in different plades)* he 
^ot clear off. When thejailer some time after 
- LaraL M6m. entered the apartment, he found Lap 
'2. 988, S91 ; valette escaped, and the heroine of 
Lac. ii. 2S,a<. conjugal duty seated in his place.' 

But tfaougb the prison gates had Iraen passed, 
05. much remained to be done, for tbe 

Sir Robert escape was soOn discovered : the 
n--\^^*j?f' pohce were on the alert : the most 
And Mr. active search was made m every di- 

Brace, enable rection ; and the Government, heki 
bimtoeacape. t© rigorous measures by the clamor 
raised in the Chamber of Deputies, wb^re they 
were openly accused of having favored the escape, 
were compelled to direct every effort to be made 
to apprehend the fugitive. But fortune seemed 
never weary of accumulating romantic incidents 
around this memorable trial ; and the escape of 
Lavalette from Paris, and into Germany, was 
effected by an intervention of all others the 
most unlocked for .in such a case. Sir Robert 
Wilson, the determined antagonist of Napoleon, 
who had so vehemently denounced the massacre 
of the prisoners and the poisoning of the sick at 
Jaffa, yrho had .commanded with distin'ction a 
goeriUa party on the frontiers of Portugal, and 
who was the first man who entered the great 



redoubt in the assault of Dresden, was then in 
Paris, and to him, with the aid of two courage- 
ous friends, Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Bruce, 
Lavalette owed his escape. Endowed by na- 
ture with a heroic spirit and an ardent temper- 
ament, Sir Robert Wilson had, at the same time, 
the generosity of disposition which is so often 
the accompaniment of, that character, and 
should make every equitable mind overlook 
many of the frailties to which it is in a peculiar 
manner subject. Allied to the .Opposition in 
the English Parliament, with whom the French 
Emperor had always been an object of interest, 
bis enmity to Napoleon was turned, since his 
fall, into ardent admiration ; and his chivalrous 
disposition led him to lend himself to every pro- 
ject formed for the escape of the .persons im- 
plicated in bis, restoration. He was privy to a 
design for the escape of his old antngonist Ney, 
which had been only prevented from taking ef- 
fect by the tripling* ot the guards of his prison 
the evening before his execution : i j^^ {| ^^ 
and -having failed in that, his next 98; Laval, 
object was to aid in the escape of M^n»- »• 293, 
Lavalette.* • ,396. 

Lavalette, on> escaping from the prison, took 
fefuge, by the guidance of a friend, g^ 

M..Baudin, who met him by ap- Modeiii 

e>intment, m the apartnven^ of M. wtiich thoy 
ressore, part of. the hotel of the cJ***^'^^ ®*' 
Minister of ForeigoAfikirs, then oc- SeS-'^i. 
cupied by the Duke de Richelieu: . 
a circumstance which warrants a suspicion that 
that generous nobleman was no stranger in se- 
cret tqliis esca|)e. Meanwhile the court were 
in consternation, deeming the event the result 
of a deep-laid conspiracy which was on the point 
of breaking out'; and, to their disgrace be it said, 
Madame Lavalette, who remained in prison in 
her husband's room, was in consequence sub* 
jeoted for six<and- twenty days to solitary con- 
fineipent, so rigorous that,' with the entire igno- 
rance of her husband's fate in which she was 
keptj her mind became affected, and she did not 
entirely recover her saiiity for twelve years. 
Lavalette remained .three weeks in his place of 
concealment in the Hotel des Affaires Etran- 
g^es, and at the close of that period, finding 
the search for Him by the police every day be- 
coming more rigorous, be succeeded in making 
his escapb fromi^aris', and reaching Germany in 
safety, by the aid of. Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. 
Hutchinson, of the family of Lord Hutchinson,^ 
and Mr. Bruce of Rennet, in Clackmannanshire, 
who, from motivesof hupiahlty, generously aided 
him in the attempt, and accompanied him be- 
yond' the reach of danger. They were discov- 
ered, however, and bi;ocrght to trial for abetting 
his escape, and sentenced tq three months' im- 
prisQtfkment^ the lightest punishment prescribed 
by the French law for offenses of that descrip- 
tion : a lenient 8entence,.if their un- , |jgj„ ^^ l,. 
doubted infraction of the laws of yaiette,ii.391, 



thst country is considered \ but a S27 ; Lac. ii. 

seyere one, if the motives of men, Jf^^' foJJ" 

whose conduct had excited the ad- 335 , Monit- 

miration and interest of all Europe, eur, April 90, 

is alone regarded.' * ^^^^- 

* The indictment agsinst Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Uutch- 
Inaon, and Mr. Bruce, charged them with having been 
accessory to a general conspiracy Tor overturning all es- 
tablished governments in Europe; but nothing waa 
brought home to them, except aom^ democratic papers 
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The fate of anotlrer paladin of the*. French < 
^ Empire belongs to this - period ' of 

Adventiiraa or history, though his fate 'Was de- 
Miirat after termined on the Italian shores. Aft- 

WateriTO* °^ ^^ ^^^ calamitous result of his rash 
attempt to raise Italy against the 
Austrians, recounted in a former work.* this 
illustrious chief had sought refuge ih France, 
where he remajned obscure and unemployed 
during the Hundred Days. Napoleon's oonfi. 
dence in his judgment was irrevocably shaken ; 
his white plume was not seen surmounting the 
armor ^f the cuirassiers on the field of Water- 
loo. .When that decisive battle had overturned 
the Imperial dynasty in Franoe, he remained in 
Provence in concealment, and repeatedly esV 
eaped, almost miracaloualy, fropi the pursuit of 
the police. At length, after undergoing three, 
months of anxiety and sufieringf worn ou( ^jl^- 
suspense, and determined to brave all hazard 
in preference to eontinuing it, he issued from 
l?is place of concealment, and with grvat diffi- 
culty sQcceeded in ifi&kiiig bis way down to the 
sea-coast, accompanied by. the Duke of Rocica 
Romana and a few other faithful attendants ;^but 
there be was accidentally separated from his at-, 
tendaots, and wandbwd about for foiut days and 
nights on the sea-coast alone, anxiously looking 
for a bark, and supported solely by the ears of 

mai2e which he nibbed in his hands. - At length, 

« ^ 

found in Sir R. Wllson'ci repositories, and the fu;tual 
aiding in Lavalotte's escape^ which they all admitted, 
and which was <dearly proved. Sir: R. Wilson said in 
his derense.^nd the words, coining from. such a man, 
drew tears from the audience^*' The appeal made to our 
liumanity, to our personal character, ana to our national 
generostiy^the responsibility thrown upon u»of Instant- 
ly deciding on the life or death of an unfortunatp man, 
and of an unfortunate stranger-^this appeal was impera- 
tive, and did not permit us to calculate his other cUims 
to our good>-wiU. At Its voiee we should hvre done as 
much for an obscure unknown individual, or even for an 
enemy who had fUlen into misfortune.' Perhaps we were 
imprudent, but we would ra£tter incur that reproach t^an 
the one we should have merited, bv btfsely abandoning 
him who, frdl of oontldenoe, thrdw himself into our arms. 
Those very men who have calumniated us, not knowing 
our motives, would hare been the' first to repr6ach us as 
heartless cowards, if, by our refhsal to save M. Lava- 
Htte, we had abandoned him td certain death. We resign 
ourselves yrith confidence to tlie decision of the jury ;'and 
if you should condemn us for having contravened your 
positive laws, we shall not have at least tb*r^roach our- 
selves for having violated the eternaJ laws of morality and 
humanity." Mr. Brace said in a firm and nkaaly ton»— 
" Political considerations haa no. influence with me in the 
aflUlr of M. Lavalette : I ani moved solely by foelings of hu- 
manity; and you will see (h>m my-declrfratlon that Iscarce- 
iy knew him. I never was in his bouse, nor he in mine. 
I have never had the honor of afseing his \fife, nor had I- 
any previous communication with hjin, direct or indirect^ 
since his arrest. It has been proredthalf in no respect was 
either I or either of my friends Implicated In his design*. 
I respected the felters and gates 4>f a court of justice. I 
have not, like Don Quixote, gone in quest of jiaventures. 
An unhappy man, condemned by the laws, solicited niy 
protection ; he proved that he had confidence in my ehar- 
aster^he put his life in ray handa-^he appealed to ifty hu>' 
inanity — ^what would have been said of me if I had gone to 
denounce him to the police ? Should I not have deserved 
the dc»th with which i haVe since been threatened ? Nay, 
what would have been thought of me, if ^ had reOiaedto 
protect him ? Would I not have b^n regarded as a coward, 
without principles, without honor, without courage, with- 
out generosity, ano deserved the contempt oCevery nonqr- 
abie mind ?*' These wore noUe words, which taiake us 
proud of our oountry ; and they came with peculiar graee 
from Sir R. Wilson, the determined antagonist in so mahy 
bloody fields of Napoleon, an^ Mr. firuce, who had stood at 
the head of bis company in the flront rank of the JPoot 
Ouards. which repulsed the last attack of the Old Onard on 
the field of Waterloo.— See Arm. Reg. 1616, 386— iLpp. to 
CAron.; Lav^lstte, ii. 89 ; and MonUeur^ April 16, 1816. 
* History cf Europe, chap, xciii H 93, 34. 



driyen by hunger^ he knocked at the door of an 
bumble cottage, and was admitted and offered 
refreshment by an aged domestic. Soon after 
the itiaster of the house came in, and, seeing a 
stranger of a noble air seated at table, he saluted 
him courteously, and took a place opposite to him 
at the repast. A sudden ray of the sun having 
illuminated the oounte nance of the King, who sat 
before in shade, .the peasant knew him. He hatl 
the generosity, however, not only to conceal his 
surprise, lest he should betray his illustrious 
gu^st^ but to offer to put his life and propeity at 
his disposal. In spite of all the precautions that 
oonld DC taken, tbe rumor spread abroad that 
the King of Naples was conoeaTed on the coast, 
and, on the night of the 13th August, the cot- 
'tage ip which ne slept was surrounded by sixty 
^rmed "volimteers from Toulon.* ' The old serv- 
ant, however, detained them »6 long in opening 
t^e door, that Murat, wbo always was dressed, 
•antih with bis arms beside him, had time to es- 
cape liy a bacb windoW} and conceal himself 
under a pile of vine fagots in the vineyard be- 
hind the house.^ -As he lay there rLam. v. 940 
liidden, several of the party, * with SM ; Lac. u! 
lapterns in their hands^ passed S9, 3S; Biog. 
within ft (€fr feet, and almost trode 2j^^" *"^: 
upon the concealed monarch.' 

Though this danger was escaped, yet as ii 
was known he was somewhere eon- g^^ 

celled in the vicinity, and a reward He embarks, 
or 1000 louis was offered for his ap- "»* l"»<*" *■ 
prehension, it was justly deemed too ^**"®*" 
great a hazard for him to remain longer in his 
present state' of concealment. He embarked 
aocording^ in an opeii boat attended by four 
persons ; biit was overtaken by a violent tem- 
pest, which 'Vartied away the sail and rudder, 
and cau^d a leak to be spnin|| in the frail bark. 
They were on the pdnt of sinking, when the 

Koket-boat frpm Toulon to Corsica came pail, 
which they were taken up, and where be 
found by accident a iramlMr of .the partisans of 
Napoleon, who like him were flying from the 
dangers of the violent reaction in tbe sooth. On 
arriving in Corsica, he repaired to the house of 
Coio^na CeoaJdo, in the Flace of Veecovato, the 
most considerable personage in that district, jmd. 
announcing bis name, solicited hospitality. He 
was kindly received, and soon after wa^ joined 
by a few df bis partisans from Naples. The 
governor of Bastia, the obief place of the island, 
bearing of his descent at Vescovato, issued a 
proclamation declarinj^ him a public enemy, and 
sent a detaehmeut of lour hundred men to arrest 
him ] but Marat, having got intelligence of their 
approach, fled to the mountains, where the fame 
pf his name speedilv drew a thousaad - armed 
peasants, to his standard, 'who presented amidst 
their defiles and precipices so formidable a front 
to the soldiers, that they did not venture to baxard 
an attack, and retomed without having efleoted 
any things. After this success, the enthusiasm 
in his favor in GorsicA was sneh that the people 
solicited him to accept the crown of the island ; 
and he wiu offered an asylum in Austria, with 
the title of count, thongh on condition that he 
renounced his claims to the throne of the two 
Sicilies. He was oflered also by Lord £xmoath, 
to whom he dispatched a messenger, a. secure 
passage to England on board his ship; bat the 
admiral was not empowered to pledge himself 
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for any ihing in regard to his ulterior destioatioa. 
Fearing, however that he would iocar tbn fate 
of Napoleoa, and still dreaming of bis beloved 
Naples, he resolved to hazard ^1 by attemptiog 
to regain its throne. In vain bis most trusty 
followers represented to him the dangers of sucn 
an enterprise when Europe was in arms, and the 
Austrian troops in great strength occupied the 
- Coiietta^Six Italian peninsula.^ He was deaf 
Deniaer Mois to every thing that qoald be alleged, 
^."j^^^* an^ so set upon carrying it into 
is: jot i Biog. execHition. that when hi^ aid^de- 
UniT. jLuu camp, Qolonel Maeerone, arrived 
131, 43S. frQiQ pu-is with a safe^conduct fr^m 

the allied powers, and offer of an asylam in Aus- 
tria, he declined the offers, and resolved in prefer, 
ence to brave all the hazard of the attempt. . 
He set out fropi Vescovato on the 17th Sep- 

g^^ tember with 250 men, and entered 

Hm aniVal ai Ajaccio, the chief town of the isl- 
Ajaceio, and and, in triuioph, amidst th« laccla^ 
*»^ <m matioQs of the inhabitants. It waa 
* *P*"^ ^ moment, of illusion betwectp the 

throne and the tomb, which recalled for a brief 
period the .remembrance of bis happier days. 
The conversation at dinner tamed on the battle 
of Waterloo. ''AM'' exclaimed Mura^, '' if I 
bad been there, I am coovinc^ the destinies of 
ihe world would have been changed. The French 
cavalry was madly engaged ; it was -sacriffeed 
to no purpose in detail, when its charge en ma$H 
at the close of the day would have i^arried every 
thmg before it." His -conversation was easy 
and varied, as if his mind was relieved from all 
anxiety. In the evening he wrote a letter to 
Colonel Maeerone, intended for the alhed sover- 
eigns, ia which he declared hia resolution ti> de- 
cline their offers, and hasard ^11 on the expedi> 
tion be had undertaken.* Having d^liv^red thifir 
letter to Maeerone and retired to re^t, a caifnon 
discharged ai one in the morning roused the 
party from their slumhecs, and they embacjced on^ 
boani six small feluccas.^ Jiefore sunrise on the 
28di September, and aftbr , a tedious voyage 
arrived in sij^ht of the meuntaiqS' of Calabna 
near- Paolo, on the evening of the Bth October.' 
The flotilla cast anchor, and'Mnrat 
= Lam. ▼.974, dispatched Colonel Ottaviani ashore 
?'fla?*mS ^••^*^<^ *^® inhabitaats, and bring 
UnirT zzx?^ intelligence whether any thing haid 
431. ' been prepared'to oppose bis debark- 

. ation. 
Ottaviani and t^e sailor who accompanied him 

._^ were arrested the mof^n.ent t hey land- 
TheUnstends.^ and did not return. This was 
considered as a bul omen, and dis- 
couragement was already visible in the expedi-' 

t 

* "I can not accept the conditions which Coloiiel 
Maeerone has offered to me. They imply an abdication/ 
oo my part ; I am only permitted to IItc. Is this the re- 
qieet ine to a sovereign in niisfortane,Juiown to 9U Eu- 
rope, and who in a critical moment decided the campaiip 
of 1815 in (kvor of the very powers which now porsue 
him with their hatred and their ingra'titnde ? I have never 
abdicated; I am entitled to recover my throne, if God 
gives the power and the means of doing so. My presence 
00 the aoU of Naples can disturb no one ; I can not cor- 
re^ond with Napoleon,^ captive at St, Helena. When 
yea paeeiTe this letter, I shall be already at sea, advancing , 
to my destiny. Either I shall sacoeed, or I shall terminate 
oiy lift with my enterprise. I have faced death a thousand 
times combating for my country ; may I not be permitted 
to ftce it once lor myself? 1 have but one aniiecy ; it is ' 
00 the Ate of my fkmily.'*— Mitrat to €k>lonei Macbbonb, I 
fTth September, 1815 ; LAMAaTiNi, v. 981, 282. 



tion. Daring the night the other vessels dis- 
appeared ; and even Captain Courand, who had 
been seven years a captain in his guard, slipped 
bis cable during the night and made sail for 
Corsica. Disconcerted with these defections, 
Murat proposed to his captain, a man of the 
name, of 'Barbara, to make sail for Trieste, for 
which plkce he had passports and the Austrian 
safe-copduct J but he declined, alleging he had 
no flour or provisions for so long a voyage, offer- 
ing at the sauie time to go ashore and procure a 
larger vessel provided he got the passports. 
The king, feanng treachery, refused to part 
with them, upon which an angry altercation got 
up between them, which endedjn his eiciaiming 
to his officers— '* You see be refusee to obey me ; 
well, I will laikd.my^lfl My memory is fresh 
in the hearts of the N^poHtans ; they will join 
me.*^ He then- ordered his oi^cers to put on 
their uniforms; and as the wind was fair, and 
the day- fife, he steered into the bay of Pizzo, and 
cast anchor on a desert strand at a little distance 
(from that t<^wD.. His generals and offioere, five* 
and-twenty m number^ wiiibed to precede him in 
goin^f.ashore ; but the king would not permit it. 
"has for me," he exclaimed, "to icoUetu,ll7, 
descend, first on. this field of glory ia»; Lam. v! 
or death ; the prec^ence belongs to 386,289 ; Biog. 
me as the responsibility;"— and with J^w ^Jf^' 
these words ne leapt boldly ashore.^ ' 

Already the shore, was covered with groups 
of peasants, whomi the unwonted - loi. 
sight of the barks iu the bay, and Where he 
the oniforms of the officers landing^ ^^^^' 
had aflracted to the spot. Among them was a 
detachment of fifteen gunners who came from a 
solitary guard-bouse on the shore. The^ still 
bore Murat^js uniform. " My children," said he, 
advancing^ toward ' tbeip, " do you know your 
king?" And with these words ho, took off his 
hat ; his auburn locks fell on his shoulders, and 
the noble martial figure which was Engraven on 
their hearts appeared Jseibre them. " Yes, it is 
f," jie .continued ; "I am jour King Joachim: 
say if yOu will follow and serve the friend of the 
soldiers, the friend pf the Neapolitans.!'. At 
these words the officers in Murat's suite raised 
their hats, a^d shouted ^' Vive le Roi Joachim !" 
and the soldiers weoh^nically grounded their 
arms ; but a few only estdaiuMd '^ Vive Joachim !" 
Meanwhile^ the inbfibitaiits of Pizso, under th^ 
direction of the agen^ of th^ Duke del Infantado, 
who had great estates in, the neighborhood, and 
who- was ardentiy attached to the Bourbon 
family, assembled, and, wtiile Murat was vainly 
awaiting a movement in his favor, declared 
ilgainst mm. While still uncertain ^-bat to do, 
two peasants arrived, and, informing Murat of 
what was going on in the town, .oflered to guide 
biip to Mon^eleone, where the. garrison might be 
expected to be more favorable, and the posses- 
sion of a fortified place Would open to him the 
gates of his kingdom. This 'offer-JVfurat accept- 
ed, and the party, oonsisting in all of fort^ per- 
sons, were soon seen in their brilliant unifonns 
wending their wa^ over the olive-clad summtta 
by which the road passed. They were soon met 
by a colonel of the royal gendarmerie, named 
Trenta Capelli, a noted chief of the Calabrian 
insurrection, and the fate of-wbose three brothers, 
i^lain on the scaffold by the French, had inspired 
him with inextinguishable hatred toward tnem. 
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Marat knew htm, and called him by name to 
I LBnr.y.290, j^^"* ^*^ cause. ''My king,'' $aid 
996; Coliettal he. pointing to the flag which waved 
rI*' ^tt '■ ^^ ^^® towers of Pizzo, " is he 
«xf 431?^^' ^hos® colors wave over the king- 
dom»"» • • 

Murat was deceived, or pretended to be so, 
102. in regard to Trenta Capelli^s in- 
And is arrest' tentions, and, advancing toward 
^* him, they entered into conversation. 

But as soon as the crowd of armed men which 
advanced from Pizzo with the cannoneers ar- 
rived, Capelli ioined them, and summoned the 
king to surrender. Seeing the intentions of the 
crowd to be evidently adverse, Mnrat addressed 
them in a few words, alleging that he had no 
hostile designs, and was only endeavoring to 
seek ap asylunt in the Austrian states, for which 
he had passports which their King Ferdinand 
himself was bound to respect. The Neapolitans 
answered only by confused cries and violent ges-, 
ticulations, followed by a di^harge ot firearms, 
by which one captain in his suite was killed and' 
several wounded. A second volley decimated 
his ranks ; and Mnrat, seeing h\6 party dispersed, 
endeavored to make bis escape across tlie fields 
to the sea-coast. He there called aloud to his 
captain, Barbara, to steer, in and oome to his 
relief} but tbe perfidious wretch, instead of doing 
so, stood oat to sea, carrying with him the arms, 

fold, ammunition, and all tne ejects of the un- 
appy monarch. At the same* time the soldiers 
in Trenta CapoUi^s baftd were seen rapidly ap- 
proaching from the land side. In this extremi^. 
the king threw himself into a fishing-boat, inoor- 
ed at a little distance from the poast; but the 
bark, stranded on the sand, resisted all his e^rts 
to set it afloat. He was soon surrounded by a 
furious crowd, which broke into the vessel, and 
dragged him, disarmed and bleeding ashore, 
where the soldiers bad the barbarity to strike 
the wounded hero oji the face with the b^tt-ends 
of their carbines, and tore from his breast the 
ensigns of his glory, which he wore in that hour 
of his fate. Such was the fury of the multitude, 
that twice, in going from the coast to the prison 
of Pizzo, the hatchet was suspended 6\ev his 

3 coUetta, 04, ^^'^ i ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^'^y ^7 ^^^ efforts 
71 ; LaiiL*Y. ' of Trenta Cdpelli, and tlie agent of 
api,S03;Biog. the Duke del Infanfado, that he was 
Unlv.xxi.431. ^^^ fro^ "msttnA death » 

The moment intelligence was received by the 
]Q3. Neapolitan general, Nunziante, who 
Helseondem- commanded in Calabria, of the de- 
nod by a scent and capture of an aiteedpartv 
court-manial. ^^ ^j^^ coast, he sent Captain Stratti 

with a party of soldiers to secure and protect 
the prisoners, yet ignorant of the name and 
quality of their august captive. "Who i^re 
you?" said Stratts to the third who Vkras brought 
forward for examination. " Joachim Murat^, 
King of Naples," replied the monarch, with aii 
intrepid air. Stratts bowed to heroism in mis- 
fortune, and courteously ordered bim to be eon- 
docted to an apartment furnished with every | 
ccHnTort, and apart from the other prisoners, 
where his wounds were -tended, and he had 
leisure to reflect on bis approaching fate. On 
the following day, Nunziante arriveo, and dined | 
with the king in an 'apartment of the chateau 
to which he had been removed. 'The' captive 
was mere cheerful than the general, for the latter 



was already seized with disquietude as to the 
orders which he might receive from Naples re- 
garding the disposal of the prisoner. So little 
was Murat aware of bis approaching fate, that 
he.conversed at table about an arrangement by 
which he might cede Sicily to the King of Na- 
ples, and be nimself recognized as king in the 
continental domipions of the house of Bourbon. 
He was- not long of being undeceived. After 
much perplexity, the court of Naples adopted 
the resolution of sehding t)ie prisoner to a mili- 
tary commission, to try him under a jaw which 
he himself had introduced against the Bourbon 
aspirants to his throne. So determined' were 
the government on destroving him, that the 
same orders which directed him to be brought 
before a military comtoitssion,- enjoined that he 
should only be allowed half an hoar to receive 
the consolations of religion.* ,He was brought 
to trial accordingly, and, when the rooA was 
preparing for the court-martial, wrote a letter 
to his queen, Caroline, if^hich is one of the most 
touching examples of the gemuine pathetic 9f 
which history hasr preserved a reco'rd.f When 
broa^ht before the tribunal, he refused to recog- 
nize Its authoi^iey, or even to allow i Lam. v. 318, 
his counsel to plead for bin), and, 3Si ; Coiietta! 
as a matter of course, was condemn- \^h **^ ' ^i?g- 
ed to be shot vnthin half an hour.^ ^""^ ™- ^^ 
*. The priest ^'bo was sent for to administer the 
last consolations. of religion happened 104. 
to* be oue to whom, in Uie days of his His death, 
greatness, he had made a coifiiider^ ^^** '3. 
ble gift when in the course of a tour through his 
provinces : he said to him that that was a good 
omen for the intercession of his prayers in his^ 
behalf. He declared that h^ died a good Chris> 
tian: He tben heard without emotion the sen- 
tence of the court-martial which condemned him 
to death, and thanked General Nunziante, the 
priest, and officers, for the kindness they had 
shown to bim during his short captivity; and 
himself led the yrny into a sort of fosse, where 
the execution wa»to take place, exac(]^ similar 
to. the one in the castle ol Vinoenneii m which 
the Duke d'Enghien, whose delivery to a mili- 
tAry comnpission had been conntersigned b}* 
Murat,* had suffered ten years be- » History of 
fore. Twelve soldiers, with loaded Baro|»e, c 
maskeu, awaited his approach ; the ""^'"i- * 15. 

* "Le Cdndral Murai sera tradcut devant ane Com- 
mission Milttalre dont les membres seront nommes par 
noCre Mlnistre de la Guerro. 

" II ne sera accord6 au condarand qu-nne demi-beure 
ponr recevoir les secours de la religion.— Ferdikand." 
— Lamartins, Histoire de la Restauration^ v. S13. 

t " Ma chere Caroline ! Ma demiere hears est arriv^c. 
Dans quelques instants j'aorai cess^ de vivre ; dans quel- 
ques instants tu n'auras plus d'^poax. Ne m'oublie ja- 
i^ials. Jemeurs innocent. Ma vie ne Tnt tachee d'aucune 
injustice. Adieu, mon AchlHe ! Adieu, ma Laetitia ' 
Adieu, mon Lucien ! Adieu, ma Louise ^ Montrez-vouA 
au monde dij^es de moi. Je vous laisse sans royaumr 
et sans Mens au milieu de mes nombreux eitnemis 
SoysK eonstamment unis! Montxez vous superieurs a 
Pintbrtune, pensez & ee que vous 6tes et i ce que vou» 
avez ^te, et Dieu vous binira ! Ne maudissez point ma 
memoirs! Sacbex que ma plus crande peine, dans le^ 
demiers moments de ma rie, est de mourir loin de me:* 
enfiints! Recevez la benediction paternelle: Recevez 
mes embrasscments et mes larmes. Ayez toojoura pre- 
sent A votre m6moire voire malbeureux pere." with 
truth does Lamartine observe, ** L'adieu de Murat arra- 
chera des larmes a la posterite la plus reculee. Si on n*5 
sent pas la victimo et le martyr, on y sent I'amant, le 
p6re, et le heros. II so rendatt a lui-meme un vrai tc- 
moignage."— Lamartine, Histoire de la Rfstnuralion. 
V. 317, 318. 
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space in the bottom of the ditch was so confined 
that the muzzles almost touched his breast. 
Looking at them with a steady eye^ and a smile 
on his hpa, he said — " My friends, do not make 
me suffer by taking bad aim; the narrowness 
of the space obliges you almost 1o rest the muz- 
zles of your pieces on my breast ; do not trem^ 
ble; spare the faoe^; straight to the heart." 
With tnese words he put bis right hand on his 
breast, to mark the position of £s heart, and in 
bis left held a little medallion, which contained 
portraits ef his wife and his four children. He 
was still gazing on the loved imaees when the 
discbarge took place, and he feU pierced by 
twelTe balls, his left Ivaod still holding the med- 
allioB till it was relaxed in death. His remains 
were respectfully interred in the carhedra] of 
1 1.— » Y, 3f I Pizzo, which his gifts had enriched 
735; Coiienal while 'on the throne, ai^d a gen- 
j^lj^* eral amnestr was humapely pro- 
vS'm!^' notinced on his companions m mis- 
£>rtune.i 

Such was the end, at the premature age 
ICO. of.forty-eiffht,' of Joachim Murat, 

Refectumsoii Kin|f of Naples, one of the most 
tfeis event. distu^tushed of the heroes of that- 
age of glory. His life, his character, and his 
death, apnroach more nearly to th» visions of 
the poet tnan the events of reality ; he belonged 
to the days of romance rather than the Revolu- 
tioa. Born in a homble. station on the moun- 
tains of the Pyrenees, he out his' way to a throne 
by his good aword ; he won the sister of an em- 
peror by hie ohivahry, and the admiration of the 
world oy his renown. Amadis de Gaul or PaU 
merin oi England could not have exceeded him 
io the vigor with which he led. his cavalry into 
the midst of th^enemy^s squadrons j he rivaled 
Rinaldo in the heroism pf single combat, Taacredi 
in the fervor of chivalroutf attachment. Morat*s 
Abilities were those of a. knight rather than<a 
seneral : Jio one ever exceed^ him in the galr 
iantnr with which he headed a charge of horse ; 
bot he had no capacity for general combina- 
tion, and in separate command never achieved 
iny thing wotuiv of his repntation. As a king 
fae was mild ana benevolent in his conduct, and 
afliible and cooeiliating in his manners ; but he 
was destitate of political firmness, and, ' like 
many other men individually brave, vacillating, 
to a surprising decree when a decisive ct'iaia 
srrived. His death afibrds a memorable in- 
stance of the moral retribution which, even iq. 
this world, often attends great deeds of iniquity, 
snd by the instrumentality of the yery acts 
which appeared to place them beyond its reach. 
He underwent, 2n 1815, the very fate to which 
he himself, seven years before, had consigned a 
hundred Spaniards at Madrid, who were guilty 
of no other crime but that of having bravely 
defended their coantzy ; and by the application 
of a law to bis own case, which he himself bad 
3 Hist, of En- introduced to check the attempts 
rope, e. iii. k of the Bourbons to regain a throne 
^'' whieh he had usurped.' 

Happily these examples siifiBced to appease 
the wrath of the Royalists, and. the 
DoithofMou rcA^^^ic^Q which invariably, in civil- 
ton-Dorernet ized society, succeeds to deeds of 
aadCmenH severity, enabled the Government 
Chutnnd. ^ ^^j^ ^poQ ||,eir decided incline- 

tioos io lavor of a return to humane measures. 



General Mooton-Duveroet was. one of the last 
victims of the Royalist reaction. He was deep- 
ly implicated in the events of the Hundred 
Days, having commanded at Lyons during that 
period ; and after the return of the Bourbons, 
he was for some months in the house of a Royal- 
ist, who generously sheltered him in his misfor- 
tune. At length, fearful of endangering his 
benefactor, or tormented by the torture of anx- 
iety and suspense, he quitted, his asylum and 
gave himsell^ up. He was tried by a court-mar- 
tial, condemned, and executed, evincing in his 
last moments the courage which in misfortune 
so often expiates error. The like fate attended 
General Chartcand, whphad also held an import- 
ant command in the south at the landing of Na* 
poleon, and by his defection- had much aided his 
cause. He was condemned by a council of war 
at Lille, and executed. But with these mourn- 
ful examples, the blood shed by the reaction 
ceased tp flow in> France. . Several persons — in 
particular General de Bello, General Gilly, 
General Chiusel, and General pecaen— owed 
their salvation td the intercession of the Duch- 
ess d'Angouleme, to nfhom they had shown re- 
spectful regards during the brief struggle with 
that heroio princess at Bordeaux.^ i ^^^ of Ea- 
'Others were acquitted, among rop«, c. xcUi. 
whdm was Admiral Linbis, who ^^' 
commanded Guadeloupe, and for whom the fee- 
ble defense was sustained that his deffection lo 
Napoleon was done to' prevent that colony from 
falling into .the hands of the English ; General 
Drouet, whom Marshal MacdonaJd, not without 
difficulty, succeeded in saving, by recounting 
theenerffetio manner in which the accused had 
exerted himself to prevail on the army of the 
Loire to submit to the royal decree directing its 
dissolution : and General Cambronne, who com- 
manded a division of the Imperial Guard at the 
battle of Waterloo. It was evident that the tide 
was turning, and' that Government, even after 
so vast a treason, and in the excited state of the 
public mind, i^ight safely return to a system 
of • mercy — happy distinction of an age of real 
civilization and under the influence ol religion, 
which is soon satiated with blood, ,j^^ ^^ ,^ 
and, even under the greatest pro- » ; Laai. ▼.' 
vocations, gladly returns to the 34S, 393; Cap, 
sentiments of humanity.* ***• ^^» *^- 

Encouraged bV these symptoms, the. French 
Government resolved to venture on ' 107. 
the great act of a general amnesty ; A general am- 
tmd the time selected for bringing "^"^7- 
it for\|rard was the day after the execution of 
Marshal Ney, when all hearts in Paris yet thrill- 
ed with that monrnfnl event. Acoompanied 
by all .his colleagues, . the Duke de Ricnolieo 
entered (he Chamber, and said, with a faltering 
voice : ''A great example of juSt severity has 
just been ffiven ; but the tribunals are still 
charged witn those who belong to the first class 
designated in the ordinance of SMth July ; and 
if some have escaped, sentence of death pro- 
nounced against them as contumacious will 
serve as an example in the mean time. His 
Majesty, by the proclamation of Cambray, has 
already published an amnesty which he is desir- 
ous of nbw extending ; the right of forgiveness, 
after revqlts and great political commotions, is 
^the most nrecious iright inherent in sovereignty. 
It is an aoditional satisfaction, oq such a solemn 
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ooeasion, to obtain the ooncurrenoe of the other 
branches of the leffislatiire. The King is re- 
joiced that a considerable part of the power 
which the new laws hate bestowed upon hirti is 
tetmporary only ; he ' will make use of it with 
justice. He wilt pursue with severity those 
whom nothing can correct, nothing conciliate; 
but extend mercy to such as have been only 
misled. The arn^y has been decimated at Wa- 
terloo 'j somis of its. chiefs have since met the 
death which they would rather have fotind on 
the field of battle. Obedient to the wishes of 
the King — ito the wishes of France— the aritiy 
has yielded to the force of misfortline : it has 
been disbanded. Evils enough oppress France, 
which can not be avoided, without aggravating 
them by our own divisions. The testament of' 
Louis aVI. is constantly present to the mind 
of the King ; and his sacred word in maintain- 
ing one of the most important articles t>f the 
charter will inspire confluence as to the remain- 
der. He will give the first example of a mu- 
tual reciprocal confidence, and. has charged us 
to present the following law of a general am- 
nesty.'* The^ amnesty was then read, which 
applied to all persons 'who ha!d taken part in the 
insurrection of the Hundred Days, with the ex- 
ception of those mentioned iA tlie first article of 
, the ordinance of 24th July ; those in the second 
article were only required to* leave France with- 
in two moaths, uiider pain of transportation if 
they returned without the leaVe of tlie irin^. 
The family or relations of Napoleon, and their 
descendants, to the degree of uncle and nephew, 
were forever Excluded from 'the kingdom, and 
could hold no office, rights or property^in it ; but 
they were permitted six months to sell theiop 
possessions. The Duke concluded* with, these^ 
words — *' The amnesty 'proposed Xo you is not 
new in our annals : Henry IV., whose acts 
1 Moniteur, I ^m proud to retrace, gave a 
Dee. 10, 1815 i similar one in 1594, and France 
Cap. iv. 36, 43. „^ saved."* 

The proposed act was listened to with'pro- 
106 foand attention by the Chamber; 

Whieb is bu^ it was soon evident that a much 
coldly re- larger degree of severity was re- 
rhlSw ^^ quired to satisfy their highly excited 
passions, and that it wonld be no 
easy matter for the Government to carry throneh 
the amnesty which they w«re so anxioiis to in- 
troduce. On the contrary, the majority* of the 
Chamber openly aimed at carrying a much more 
extensive proscription than the Government it- 
self bad kt first thought necessary; and M. de 
Laboordonna^e, who ^as their mouthpiece, had 
prepared a list of tuxlve hundred perumSy who 
were to be included in the first categorv, insteaVl 
of the thirty-eight to which the ordinance of • 
*24tK July extended ! It was particularly urged, 
that to include the relapsed regieides, or regi- 
cides who were involved in the treason of 1815, 
in the amnesty, was insupportable— a wish which 
struck at once at M. Fouch6, and many of the 
most obnoxious of the Revolutionists. ^' Attend 
not," said M. Labourdonnaye, '* to the sophisms 
of a spurious philanthroi^, so skillfully made tise 
of by onr enemies. When did the^ ever prac- 
tice it when they had the power ? To hesitate 
to punish is to betray weakness. • Divine Frovi- 
dence has delivered into your hands the murder- 
ers of your king, the assassins of your families, 



as if the supreme justice had reserved them in 
the midst of all our disasters, to prove the van- 
ity of human prudence, and the perfidy of hearts 
without remorse. These men, now vanquished 
and disarmed, invoke a clemency which they 
n^ver showed in the days of their powef ; as if 
crime was to be forever assured of impunity. 
And you, pusillanimous magistrates, unfuresee- 
ing legislators, are. you prepared to see proved 
plots and treasons, the disgrace of the nation and 
of humanity, and fo hesitate at punishing their au- 
thors ? What possible excuse can be alleged for 
those who, holding their offices or their com- 
mands from the sovereign, haVe turned against 
him, and used the power they had received to sup- 
port to the destruction of tne royal authority?" 
These woHs, which were supported by the gen- 
ius and eloquence of M. de Chateaubriand, were 
warmly applauded in the Chamber, and by the 
whole Royalist party, now in a majority among 
the electors. They expriessed so entirely the 
sentiments of the great majority of the Chamber, 
. that the committee to whom, according to tde 
usual form, the proposed law was referred, 
i'eported in favor of a much more ^^ 

extensive proscription ; and, in. par- jui?3i8i6- 
ticular, insetted a .clause for the cap. iv. 43, 
perpetual banishment of the regi- 45;, Lam. yi.^ 
•cides.» . .' . ^^' 

Louis XVIII. ind his ministers- were serious- 
ly alarmed at this impassioned re- 
sistance of the great majority of Modiflcaiione 
the Assembly ; and it was then that with which it 
the idea appears to have first. struck *" passed hito 
them, that it was im|)ossibletocany ^4 *^ig ^*"" 
on the Government on tlie princi- * 
pies they had adopted with such a Chamber, 
and that a coup d^eUU^ altering the composition 
of the legislature, had become indispensable. 
^They made Accordingly the strongest resistance 
to the amendments threatened to be forced upon 
them by the* Assembly. "From the days of' 
Tiberius,'^ said the Duke de Richelieu, '* to those 
of Bonaparte, confiscations have been present- 
ed under the nanle of amnesties. Let us not 
depnve the august family of the Bourbons of 
the glory of having abolished them, and snnihi- 
lated that inheritance' of penalties. How (fan 
you still insist upon the last dmendment relative 
to the regicides, to which it is known his Ma- 
jesty is opposed ? It' is not on the earth, it is 
not among men, that we are to seek the causes 
of this resolution of a- sovereign who would wish 
to forget evety thing but the first pardon. Is 
it inspired by the- testament of the martyr king? 
Is it dictated by an inherited magnanimity, the 
noblest appanage of a' sovereign? Be it as it 
may, -such is tne wish of the king; and who 
would gainsay it? Let me conjure you not to 
make of a law of mercy a subject of discord, 
but rather a great and touching image of the 
concord and reconciliation of all Frenchmen." 
These words prod^iced a great impression : all 
the Government could do, however, was to pre- 
vail on the Chamber to abandon the most severe 
of its other amendments ; but that providing for 
the perpetual banishment of the re- ^ . 
gffcides was forced upon them fc^y jan^^Y**??!* ; 
the almost unanimous voice of the Cap. iv. 69, 
Chamber, and parsed with the act ^s,- Lam. vi. 
of amnesty into a law.' 82,85. 

The formidable opposition experienced in 
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the CbftBiber on this occasion, and vhich it re- 
110. quired all the personal iDfluenc^ of 

fbr the kin^ and his ministers to over- 
J«w of come, convinced the Government 
that a new law for the elections 
had BOW become indispensable. All parties 
eoBcarred in this opinion. The ordinance of 
13ih July, 1815, under which the existing Cham- 
ber bad been elected on a footing entirely dtf- 
fereot from that provided bv the charter, had 
emanated only from the royal authority, and had 
never received the sanction of the legislature. 
A law sanctioned by the whole legislature was 
therefore imperatively called for; and the Gov- 
ernment had become convinced that they could 
DOt go on with a legislature representing the 
fuiioiB animosities of the momen) so faithfully 
as the present one did. So vehement had the 
passion of the Chamber become, that the I'resi- 
oent, M. Lain^, was publicly insulted in hift 
chair by an outrageous Royalist — a eircumstance 
which be felt so deeply that, he resigned his sit- 
uation, and was only prevailed on to resume it 
at the personal solicitation of the king, and from 
the prospect which b^ was encouraged to enter- 
tain of being admitted into the ministry at no 
Aslant period. Meanwhile tjie action of the 
Pr6vdlal Courts— especially in the southern prov- 
inees, where the Royalists bad their entire dU 
rection — ^bad become so violenfj that serious 
apprehensions were entertained of, an outbreak 
(rf* civil war in that quaver; but how it was to 
be averted was not so apparent, when the Roy- 
alists had the majority in the Chamber, and bad 
proved themselves disposed to support any.ro^as- 
oTPs, however stringent, again'st the party from 
vhich they bad sufibred so much. Both parties 
thus felt that a change was "necessary ; and both 
percerved, that wbicbeve'r got the command of 
the elections would be in it situation to carry 
imo execution their system of government. The 
preparation of a law on the elections, therefore, 
was eagerly undertaken by each. M . Vaublanc 
was intrusted with it on the part of the govern- 
ment, M. de Villele undertook it on the part of 
the Royalist opposition. The subject oeeame 
the object of important debates in the Chamber: 
vhich throw much light both on the ^te and 
I Cap. IT. 114 ▼ic^s 01 parties at^^the time, and 
117; Lam. vL.the working of the new represent- 
•'»•*- ative 'system in France.' 

"The situation of elecior," said M. de Vau- 
ni. blitnc, " having become a species of 
Bf.Tanblane's fixed fimction, it has been found ne^ 

?P™S?I»i? cessary in later time? to balance, by 
BTor of the J j.^- ^^ *l • a ^ 

miiiisierial <^o extraordinary measore, the influ- 

project on tlie ence of some men, of whose princi- 
^^e^iooa. pi^g you were not sec'ure. Bat 
that expedient,' to which' the king is entitled to 
have recourse, ceasing with the circumstances 
which produced it, it bas become neces^aiy to 
recur to a fixed and ' stable law! Experience 
has proved that the electoral pow^r was subject 
to grave inconveniences when ail its exercises 
were not reflpolated. Formerly there ^ere three 
5te[M — the Primary Assemblies, the Colleges of 
Arrondissements, and the Eli^ctoral Colleges of 
Departments. We intend to abolish entirely 
the Primary Assemblies, which are liable to be 
troubled by tumult and discord. It bas been 
proposed to^ establish a system which has only 
one step, which was quite simple — namely, that 



the Colleges of Arrondissements, composed of 
citizens who pay each 300 francs of direct taxes, 
shall name the deputies. That system is plau- 
sible, but, when examined in detail, it will be 
found liable to insuperable objections. In some 
arrondissements the number of citizens who pay 
300 francs of direct taxes is not more than twenty 
or thirty. The department of the 'Mouths of 
the Rhone, of which Marseilles is the chief place, 
would have only' three deputies ; that of the 
Rhone, of which Lyons is the head, only two; 
while those of the High and Low Alps would 
have six. For these reasons^ we. have rejected 
the system of one degree, and are of opinion that 
two degrees, wisely Combined, would suffice. 
We have selected sixty of the principal colleges 
of arrondissements, uniting thim with the pres- 
idents of the colleges of the first fnstance, the 
Erocureurs-g^n^raux, the presidents of the tri- 
unals of commerce, the justices of the peace, 
the vicars-e.eneral and their curates. ' We must 
all agree that It is desirable, wheh 
the primary assemblies meet, that {{g*****^* "** 
tbeir choice should fall on such men.* 

" The same principles are applicable to the for- 
mation of the electoral colleges of the u% 
departnieBts. We think they 'should Continaed. 
be formed of the first miriisters of religion, with 
the addition of sixty of the principal proprietors, 
ten of the chief merchants^ and also, provided 
they implement the Conditions requirea by the 
charter, the presidents of councils of the depart- 
ments.* When vou consider this law, let me con- 
jure you to relleet on what the interest of tho 
French monarehy demands.' Neverj perhaps, 
was Assembly called on to decide such great 
questions. ' You a^e placed between that ancient 
monarchy, which has shone so long and with so 
brilliant a lustre, and that new monarchy, which 
has been inaugarated amidst so many storms, 
under the auspices of virtue seated on the throne. 
Unite these, the past and the future ages. It ij 
to you that I tiddress myself— :you who have only 
witnessed in your childhood the evils produced 
by the social overthrow. Prepare the happiness 
-^-prepare for yourself the honor of being able 

to say to your descendants, We have . ^ 

. . ^' -^ . .. ' . ... 1 Cap. iv. 117. 



arrested in its march the terrible 



118. 



chariot of the; Revolution.'" 

The 'object and evident tendency of this bill 
was to throw the whole electoral us, 
influence into the hands' of the Gov- Project of the 
ernroent ; and, comp6sed as the Royalists- 
ministry now was, the Royalists were not pre- 
, pared to concede to them any such power. The 
fundamental principle ot their policy was, ** that 
it is not possible to arrive -At a combination of 
popular and aristocratic liberty but in descend- 
ing to the lowest step' of th6 social hierarchy, 
and awakening its intimacy witb the aristoc- 
racy,** Proceeding on this basis, the Roy- 
alists had calciriated, vpfth great local knowl- 
edge and discrimination, the probable influence 
which might be supposed to become prevailing 
in each department. Above a month had been 
passed in these inquiries, and in preparing a 
measure based upon their results, the object of 
which was to secure the influence of the Roy- 
alists in the electioiis*— to exclude equally the 
extreme democrats and the ministerial influence. 
By this project there was to be established an 
electoral assembly in each canton, composed of 
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all domiciled citizens aged 25 years complete, 
and paying 50 francn of /direct taxes annttally. 
The electoral list, prepared by a ooniniission, 
at the head of which was the under-prefect, was 
to be published ten days before the meeting oT the 
communal assemblies. The presidents of col- 
leges were to be nominated by the king. The 
electoral colleges in the departments were not 
to be under 150, nor above 300 ; and the lists of 
these electoral colleges were to be formed of all 
the citizens of 30 years of age, paying 300 francs 
of direct takes: and if. an adequate number 
could not be got, the deficiency was to be sup- 
plied by citizens paying 300 francs between 25 
and 30, or by citizens of 30 years, but not pay-- 
ing 300 francs. The number of the deputies 
was to be 402, and the lists were to be prepai;ed 
by a commission drawn from the general council ; 
of the department, of which the prefect was pres- 
ident, which fixed the number of electors in the 
department, the list of the persons eligible for 
the electoral collejges, and of electors to com- 
pose the electors of the department. The pre- 
fect was to be ineligible i(r his, departments the 
1 Moniieor, deputies were to be elected for five 
March 37, to years, or until the king, before the 

?®'!Si^iJSfP' expiry of that term, exercised his 
It. ISO, m. rig'htVdi3,oi„tio„.l' 

These opposite projects were the subject of 
114. prolonged discussions in th^ Cham< 
The project of ber of Deputies during tlie whole 
U*cMTiS''i^ of March. The parties chose as 
the^DeputiesI ^^oir battle-ground, as usual in 
and rejected such cases, the details and separ- 

!? ^11% ^f off *^^® points of the two. measures; 
April 3, 18I». ^^^ ^^^ was done chiefly to conceal 

the real motives which influenced each. These 
were, on the part of the ministerialists, the de- 
sire to augment as much as possible the influ- 
ence of the Crown, by admitting tb& numeroas 
employes of administration in numbers to the 
right of voting ^ on . the part of the , Royalist 
opposition, to vest the . influence in' the'^ small 
proprietors and nobles in the provinces, whose 
interests Vould lead them permanently to sup- 
port the monarchical side, even when, as at pres- 
ent, necessity or delusion might cause the Gpv- 
ernment to incline to the Liberals. The ministry 
combated this project with all iheir power, but 
they were defeated by a majority of 48, the num- 
bers being 180 to 132. The whole Liberal 
party voted with the Government against the 
project of the Royalist majority — so strangely 
were parties dislocated in less than a year af- 
>Lac. ii. 54, ter the Restoration.* Tl^e Govern- 
65 ; Cap. Iy. ment, seeing their project defeated, 
190,146. ^„j jjj,^^ of an inflamed majority 

substituted in its stead, had no alternative but 
to get it thrown out by the Peers, which was 
done accordingly, after keen debates, on April 
3, by a majority of 32, the numbers . being 89 
to 57. ; . 

As the popular brancli of the legislature was 
115. now committed to open war with the 
The Budget. Grown, on so important a point as the 
representation of the people, ministers began to 
suspect that it was impQssible for the Govern- 
ment to go on; either they must resign, or a 
coup d'etat to alter the composition of the Cham- 
boE of Deputies be attempted. The former 
would at onco have been the course adopted in 
England, where the usages of a representative 
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government have come, from long usage, to be 
thoroughly understood ; but the latter was deem- 
ed the most advisable in France, where the na- 
tion had been so accustomed to acts of violence 
since the commencement of the Revolution, that 
all parties had come to regard them as a natural 
and unavoidable step in the conduct of aflairs. 
But several subjects for discussion remained, 
which it was absolutely necessary to bring to a 
close before the termination of the session. The 
'most important of these was the Budget, and 
that was a subject beset with difficulties, be- 
cause the enormous sum^ due under the treaty 
of 20th Nov. 1815, rendered heavy taxes or ex- 
tensive loans indispensable; and the impover- 
ished state of the nation appeared to render it 
equally hopeless to attempt to levy the first, or 
to have recourse to the last. After a long pe- 
riod, however, and great efibrts, the difficulties 
M(ere surmounted ; and the fact of their being so 
is the strongest proof both of the almost inex- 
haustible respurcea uf France when enjoying 
peace, and the improved credit which its gov- 
ernment had obtainefd from the^re- i cap. iv. 190, 
storation of its legitimate line of 193 ; Lac. ii. 
monarchs.i *^* 

The budgelt was based on the following pro- 
positions. The receipts of the nine ^u^ 
last months of 1815 amounted to' Ministeilal 
533,715,940 francs (£21,350,000) s plan on the 
and tlje expenditure to 637,432,662 ""^'J*^*- 
francs (£25,500,000) ; and for the whole year 
the receipts were taken at 814,567,000 frano» 
(£32,600,000) ; and the expenditure at 954,000,- 
000 francs (^37,800,000). The extraordinary 
tax of 100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000), laid on 
to commute the contributions in kind to the al- 

■ 

lied troops, *was an additional burden to be made 
good by certain additional per-centages, to l>e 
levied monthly during the first eight months of 
1816. Woods to the extent of 400,000 hectares, 
or 600,000 acres, were permitted to l>e alienat- 
ed to meet the exigences of the state. The 
receipts of 1816 were takbn at 800,000.000 
francs (£32,000,000), and the expenditure &i the 
same spra. The receipts, however, both years, 
fell short .of what had l>een calculated, and the 
budget^ which became the subject of vehement 
discussion and debate, both in the Chamber and 
in the publia journals, was considerably modified 
before it was finally passed, on April 24, 1816. 
The total receipts of 1815, as actually collected, 
were 798,590,000 francs (£31,980,000), and the 
expenditure the same ; the income being swell- 
ed-by a loan of 100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000,- 
000), and 54,760,659 levied in anticipation on 
the taxes legally -due in 1817. The receipts of 
1816 were 895,577,205 francs (£35,800,000), and 
the expenditure the same ; but in the former were 
included nearly 200,000,000 fVancs (£8,000,000), 
of extra charges, which weighed with excessive 
severity on a country . already wasted by ene- 
mies' contributions, and a harvest uncommonly 
scanty and deficient. It is greatly to the honor 
of the French government that, when weighed 
down by such an unparalleled load s Monitenr 
of difficulties, it honorably fulfilled Dec. 94, 18'l5, 
its engagements both to foreign fSjl'*-?'^^ ^' 
states and its own subjects,' and ^^iTw Dlplo- 
not less so to the nation, that matiquea, v. 
when oppressed by such burdens, S88,300;Cap. 
and only Deginning to breathe after *^* *•*» ^^' 
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a war of twenty years* daration, it not only fur« | 
dshed its rulers with the means of making 
them soodf but established a sinking fund of 
2fi,000l000 francs, or ^8800,000 a year.* 
The Government bad the utmost difficulty in 
11*^ carrying through the budget, so 

Propocitioo of strenuous was the Royalist opposi- 
th^ Chamber tion, and so numerous and harass- 
^atrding the j^g ^^ amendments they proposed. 
They were obliged to aiDandon the 
project of selling the woods of the state, from 
:be Royalist opposition. But a variety of other 
sabjects were at the same time .broached in the 
Chamber, which convinced Louis XVIII. that 
the legislature had become unmanageable, and 
ibat another session could not be ventured upon 
without its dissolution. The ideas of Ibe major- 
ity were firmly fixed on tvtro objects, alike hos- 
tile to the spirit of the Revolution and the pres- 
ent frame of gavemment, and these were to 
augment the influence of the clergy, and to sup- 
plant the action of .the central government by 
k)ca1 influences in the provinces. There can be 
BO doubt that these were thp only means by 
which the course of events which the Revolu- 



tion had prepared could have been arrested; 
whether it was possible to introduce them after 
the entire destruction of the landed proprietors, 
which the confiscations of the Convention and 
the .new law of succession had effected, and 
the concentration of all power in the hands of 
the executive at Paris, which had thence nec- 
essarily resulted, was a different question, upon 
which the heated Royalists never bestowed a 
thought. Experience has shown that the ob- 
ject they followed was a- vain illusion, impos- 
sible in the existing state of society ; but it was 
not thought so at the time, and. it i cap. iv. 257, 
is surprising with what persever- 350 ; Lao. ii. 
ance it was pqrsued.^ ^* ^^• 

.The miseri^ble condition in which the clergy 
bad been left by the Revolution at- jjg 
tracted, as well it might, the early Argument in 
attention of the Chamber. Bereft f^vorofanen* 
of all its possessions by the very J?™f"' ^f 
flrst tyrannical act of the National^ ^^^ ^''*"**' 
Assembly, the once richly-endowed Church o. 
France had ever since pined in indigence <%nd 
6bsourity, its clergy not elevated in circumstan- 
ces or consideration above the parochial school- 



" Tlie receipu aiid expenditure of 1815 and'1816 mood thus :— 

1815. ' 

RKCBtrTB. , 

Direct taxes. Til. :— 

Franca. FAbc^ 

Land Tax, 172,132,000 } «jtfi iqq fwwv 

50 per eenl. additional, 8C.066,000 j *»»'*«»"«« 

PervODSlTax, 27;889,000 | 409,^500 

50per ecni. addiUonal,.:..'. 13,644,500. *"»«^^»3"" 

Doors and Windows, 12,893,0<^ >-. „,| f^g^ 

Additiooal, 1,289,000 "»*»»,«» 

Patents, 15,416,000 

Additional, 771.000 



16,187,000 



Deduct obet of eoUaetion, Ac.-, , 



329,490,500 
. 9,499,500 



920,000,000 
Re^atrations and domains and woods,. . 107,703,000 

Costoini and salt, 70,615,000 

Tobacco and wtneaand spirits, 89,147.000 

Lottery, 7,857;000 

Posts, 8,830^000 

Salt Mines, 2,406,000 

MisceUaneons, 8,693,000 

Loan, .... 92,662,000 

In adrances on 1817, 54,760,000 



^ 



Total, 798,590,859 

EXPENDITURK.. ' 

Civil List,: '..... 25,000,000 

Royal FamH7,.i , . . 8,000,000 

Peers, 1,263,500 

Deputies,.... 2,573,340 

Jastice, 1^,991,31 2 

Foreign AiRiir*^ '. . 9,654,112 

Interior, 53,557,000 

War, ''..., 338,293,134 

Navy, / 39,616,699 

Polide General, 1.027,516 

Finance Minister, J6;334,246 

Interest of National Debt, 96,640,000 

Cantionary In^resta, , 8,000,000 

Negotiations, .' 10,000,000 

Cootribiitions to ttae AUies,: 186,000,000 



1816. 
Rbokipts. 



Pranc*. 
172,132,000) 

75,779,980] 
. 27,289,000 

12,892,000 
. 1,280,000 
. 6,446,000 
. 15,416,000 
. 17,805,000 
771,000 



Fiaaes. 
,174,000 



^124,496,241 



TtML, ^ . . .798,590,869 

^ilfdUoer DiVOMiutiTMef, V. 288, 300. 



346,618,000 
Dcf^uctlng oost ofeoneetion and insolvents. 

Registrations and domains .atad woods,. .168,815,000 

Gustoma and salt, / 70,526,000 

Additional, 35,000.000 

Tobacco and wine and spirits, 95,291,000 

Lottery, 9,171,000 

Posts,. .'. : \... 11,798,000 

Salt Mines, .-..., 9,778,000 

Miaoeilaneoos, 3,371,000 

Cautionary; \ 65,104,000 

Tax on salaries, 12,054,000 

ReUnqnished by Kiflg, 10,00^,000 

Do. by Royal Family,; 1,000,000 

Loan, 69,763,000 

Forestalled of 1817, 17,998,000 

^otal, .^ 805,577,205 

ExPBzrniTUBs. 

ClvilLlst, i 25,000,000 

Royti Family,. , 9,000,000 

T»eer8, , 2,000,000 

Deputies, 700,000 

Justice, 17,560,000 

Foraign Affkirs, .../.... 11,620,000 

Interior, 51,400,000 

Department Expenses, 23,023,769 

War, 218,800,000 

Navy, 48,000,000 

Police General, 1,000,000 

Finance Minister, 15,300,000 

Negotiations,....,; ^6,442,780 

Interest of National Debt, 119,420,000 

Staking Fnnd, 90,000,000 

Cautionary Interests, 8,000,000 

Treasury BiUs, 1,122,000 

First War-contribution to Allies, 140,000,000 

Cost of 150,000 men, 188,000,000 

Additidhal coat of Foreigners, 91,000,000 

Interest on Advances, / 6,360,806 

Total, ,...895,577,203 
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roasters in this country. The^ archbishop of 
Paris, had only ^6600 a year ; the ordinary bish- 
ops, £200 ; the parish prjesU from £45 to £60 
a year. This state of thinjjrs was strongly and 
pathetically insisted on in the Chamber. ^* Tra- 
vel, *' said M. Castelbajac and M. St. Gery. 
*' where you will in Prance, and you will shud- 
der at the state of humiliation to which religion 
has been reduced. In many of the provinces, 
tbQ temples, living monuments of the faith of 
our fathers, are abandoned, th« bird of prey 
has established its abode where was formerly 
the tabernacle; and where formerly the .holy 
strains resounded, js to be heard only the mourn- 
ful exclamation of the pious inhabitant of the 
fields, who gazes on the ruins, and asks where 
is now the abode of the God of his fathers. 
This has all arisen 'from the confiscation of the 
property of the Church, and reducinf^ its minis- 
ters to the condition of salaried dependents on 
the state. There is great Mneonvedienoe in 
lowering the income of ministers of ' religion^ if 
you desire to re-establish the influence 6ir mo- 
rality and religiob. Not to mention the invidi- 
ous distihction between their salaries and those 
of the civil servants of Government, it. is evident 
that, in the present state of society, influence 
and importance depend on property, so that the 
clergy can not resume the consideration which 
they ought to possess in society but by becom- 
ing proprietai7. In principle, in a nation es- 
sentially proprietary, the clergy should be in the 
same situation.. i 

** In what resipect has the spoliation of the 

clergy contributed to the well-being 
Continued. ^^ the people ? The wise admin istra,- 

tion of^the ecclesiastics diflfused ease 
and contentment in the lands whiob- belonged to, 
them : and never were they wanting to the state 
in its necessities. Let us restore, to our de- 
scendants an institution whioh was the source 
of the happiness of their fathers. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly, when it despoiled the clergy, 
came' under an engagement to j^rovide them 
with an income from the state of 82,000,000 
francs (£3,280,000). What has been done as 
regards that engagement, and how has it been 
fulfilled? That income is the s;ibject 6f. a sa- 
cred promise ; let us do what we can to redeem 
it. In many places, possessions, the repts of 
capitalist, have been withdrawn from the cupi- 
dity of the Revolutionists, and pat into the hands 
of third parties as ^ trustees. The successive 
governments down to the Restoratiou have em- 
ployed fraud, or encouraged fnformations, to 
gain .intelligence of these deposits, or get pos-* 
session of them. Why not address yourselves 
to the consciences of the holders of these depos- 
its, and encourage their application to the ob- 
jects of the trusters, without requiring any ac- 
counting for the past ? Without doubt, you 
must sustain the public credit, and meet all 
public engagements ; but the evils described 
must cease if you would reconcile God with the 
earth, the Almighty with France. Already the. 
judgment of Heaven appears upon us. What 
but the consequences of perjury have assembled 
rut here in the midst of the mutilated remains 
of the monarchy ? Is it not religion which re- 
strains perjury? The army has wavered in its 
faith; can you therefore be surprised that ;the 
God of battles has deserted it ? What has be- 



come of the glorious days when your standards 
left, our temples to be carried into our camps, 
and returned charged with victories to adorn 
our altars ?'* In pursuance of these principles, 
it was proposed as a law, " That the bishops 
and curates shall be authorized to receive all 
donations of movables, heritages, and rents, 
made to them by individuals for the support of 
the ministers of religion, its seminaries, or any 
other ecclesiastical establishment, and possess 
them, they and their successors, for ever, under 
the obligation only of appfying them to the pur- 
poses intended by the dondrs. ' In addition to 
this, it was proposed by M. Piet to restore 
to the clergy all the possessions belonging to 
the Church which hadf not been alienated, and 
that the keeping of the parish registers should 
be vested in^heir hands.' Finally, a commis- 
sion,, of which M. Laboire was the i cap. iT.260, 
organ, reported that an annual in- 966, S69 ; Lae. 
crease of 20,000,000 francs (£800- V®'*?i5*^ 
000) should be made from the fnnds n^mi^in. 
of Government to the ^support of 9,'l816,and 
the Church.i . Feb. 15, 1816. 

• Although these ' doctrines })ointed not ob- 
scurely to an intention to resume at .oq 
no distant period the possessions, Answer of the 
and restore the influence and con- mlnisters,and 

sideration of the clergy, yet they *^Jiect^**"**^*^ 
were so strongly rooted in the feel- ^^°^^^' 
logs and wi^es of the majority, that it was no 
easy matter to combat them. The partisans of 
Government, however, adopted tb^ most effect- 
ual noeans' of doing so, which was to appeal tu 
the selfish passions arfd fears of human nature, 
by identifying such extreme proposals with a 
great increase of the public burdens and an 
eventue^l national bankruptcy. " Such a system 
of reparation,'' they exclaimed, ** is at variance 
with the interest of the state, the public crediti 
the engagements of the king, and the liberties 
of the people. If we subject ourselves in this 
manner to the influence of Rome, we shall find 
ourselves con^rained to submit to all the en- 
croachments and demands of the Papal See. 
Why create a new injustice, when we are strain- 
ing every nerve to wide away the eflbcts of an 
old one ? If we consider the new charges which 
it is proposed to impose upon'France in favor of 
the clergy, and the enormous burdens fixed upon 
it by the Treaty of Paris, the uncertainty of its 
revenues, the nullity of its credit, what can be 
expeeted as the consequence of such ill-timed 
largesses? — a second bankruptcy — a bankruptcy 
under the Bourbons; a bankruptcy which will 
swallow up the last and only remaining third of 
the property of wbich two-thirds had oeen de- 
stroyed by the Revolution, and which will re- 
quire a loan of at least a thousand millions. Shall 
the work of religion and bankruptcy be brought 
for the first time into so strange and unholy an 
alliance ?*' These consideranons startled the 
Assembly ; and the Chamber, as a compromise, 
adopted the principle which passed into law, that 
the clergy might receive gifts to the Church, 
but only to the extent of 1000 francs (£40) year- 
ly, without the sanction of the king, t oaa 
but above that sum only with the awt^illc. u.' 
royal authority.' This was but a 44, 46 ; Moni- 
feeble advantage to be gained ; but ^ur, March 
it was a very important one, as de- i^^S^^gJg' 
monstrating how the public opmion 
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v«s going -y a&d miDislen frhowed their sense of fare, confirmed the leading members of admin- 
it bj adding 10,000,000 francs (j&400,000) a year istration in the opinion which, as already men- 
to the funds of the clergy. tioned, they had long entertained, that a le^is- 

The next and last important sabjeet' which oc- lature elected on a different basis was inditt- 
y^ copied the attention of the Cham- pensable to the existence of the monarchy. This 

.AifVMrat of ber, before the prorogation of the could only be done by a amp (Tetat, because it 
M. BoaaU seaaioa was that of Pivoacs.*- The was erident that the existing Chamber would 
fanrofdi^aree ^^P'<''^^'® "^'^ ^ general license never consent^o a change which might weaken 
in which manners had been left by the inflaence of ihe nltra-Royalists in future 
tha Revolutioo, had long rendered it evident that legislatures. But it was necessary to be very 
some efficient remedjr was reqaired in this fe- cautious in the preparation of such a coup d'etat, 
^lect; but it was easier to see the evil than de- because a considerable part of the ministry, it 
vise sneh a cure, so strongly did the feelings of was known, would be hostile to its adoption, and 
the iafloential class in the metropohs and great tbeiV opinion was sure to be embraced by the 
towns ran in favor of the unrestricted liberty great majority of the Chamber. A modification 
wbieh they hed so long enjoyed. The ascend- of the ministry was therefore resolved on, in or- 
eaey of the clergy in the present Assembly, der to bring it more iuto harmony with the secret 
however, encouraged M. de Bonald, who had designs of the Camarilla^ which took the lead in 
straggled against this abuse ever since the -days the cabinet. To effect this, M. Lain6, who had 
of the Consulate, to bring forward a law for its supported the ministerialist project for the elec- 
entire abolition. ^^Yon most all regret," said tions, and incurred, in consequence, the vehe- 
he, *' that the strietness of our regulations, pre- ment hostility of the majority of the Chamber, 
vents us from p<^yuig a.strikin|^ homage to public Was advanced to the important office of Minister 
morals, by voting by acclamation the abolition of of the Interior in room of M. Vaublanc, who was 
the power of divorce. Ton can not but lament permitted to retire. The only condition which 
that you are not at libeiCjfito break that disas- this able and intrepid man made on jpining the 
trons law, as those Dotoru>us criminals whom government, which was at once agreed to, was, 
public justice puts Aon la am, 'and whom it con- Siat the basis of the electoral suffrage was to be 
demns to a capital punishment as soon as their uniform, and that it was to be the payment of 
identity is established. Let us hasten, at least, 300 francs yearly of direct taxes. At the same 
to aboUsh that part of our weak and feeble legis- time M. de Marbois was dismissed on the prt- 
lation whieh dishonors it; that first-born of a text of ill healthy though, as he himself said, 
philosophy which has overturned the world, and " The certificate of my physician attests that I 
ruined France ; and which its mother, ashamed am in a fairway of recovery ; but the certificate 
of its eKoesses, does not venture any longer to of the king proves that I am daily get ting worse." 
defend. The ancients, in an ifbperfect state of His office vtras not filled up, the seals being in- 
society — more advanced in the cultivation of the ' trusted ad interim to the chancellor. The ob- 
arts tnao in the science of laws-^may have said, | ject wa& to leave a seat in the cabinet vacant for 
* Of what avail are laws without morals ?' But 86me influential member of th% new Chamber 
when a state, arrived ,at the last stages of eivil- ; which was in contemplation. M. Guizot, whom 
izatioD, has obtained so great an ascendency over . fate r^erved )for higher destinies, went out of 
the fiuuily, we must reverse the maxim and say, j office with his chief, M. de Marbois, and did 
'What can morals do without laws which snp- uol re-enter it tHl ah entire change ensued 
pert them, or against laws which derange them ?^ in administration.- Posterity has no reason to 
Legislators, you have seen the facility of divorce f^et his retirement from the labors and cares of 
inliodnoe in its train all the exoesses of de- 1 omee, for it led to his appointment i cap. w. 297 
mocracy, and the dissolution of a family precede as professor of history in the tJni- 980 ; Lac. it! 
that of the state. Let that experience pqt be! ^ersitjr of Paris, and the composition ^^S'lJ^*^' 
kat either for your happiness or your instruction, i of his immortal historical works.^ ' 

Our families demand morals, apd the fttate de- I While these modifications were in progress in 
mands laws. To reinforce domestic authority, | the adrninistration^ with a view to ^^ 
the natural element of public power, and to con- 1 the esta)Uishment of a legislature Conspiracy of 
seeiate by l&w the enturet dependence of woteen and systeni of government more in ^^ Liberal 
and children, is the best seeurity for the con- harmony with the prevailing tone of l^*"*^' 



slant obedience of the people." So strongly 



jority of the Chamber, that uo, opposition was 
made, and the proposition to introduce the Jaw 
passed unanimously. It was too late, however, 
for it to receive the sanction of all the bnmches 
of the legislature till the next session. ' Even 
then it fiuled to apjily a remedy to the prevail- 
* Cap. iv. sa^ ing 6vd8 ' w) true>is it thait positiy^ 
f78; Lac. 11. laws are nugatory, unless support- 
^ ^ ed by general opinion.^ 

The hostility, noiw open aim avowed, between 
j^ the majority of the Chamber and the 
Chsons in ministry, and the determination of 
iheadBiiBis- the forBMr to force measures on the 
^'^^^ government which they felt tttey 

could not carry into execution, in the existing 



feeling which the Revolution, for good or for 



were these ideas rooted in the minds x>f the ma- ' evil^ b^d impressed upoa the country, the ardeiA 



democrats and Napoleonists, impatient of in- 
^tion, were prepanng more immediate and de- 
cisive measures. They could not brook the de- 
lays of Parliament, or the slow progress of 
changes in general opinion; instant action; im- 
mediate overthrow of the government, could 
alone satisfy their ardent aspirations. In their 
view the government of the Bourbons hlul been 
yiolently Torced upon the country by foreign 
powers, and it was the duty of every friend to 
bis country to concur without any delay in mens- 
ures for throwing it off. In this they were all 
agreed j but very great disunion — ^the germ of 
future civil conilictr— existed as to the govern- 
ment ^hich was to succeed them. The dis- 



ftafe of the country, without inducing civil war-, banded officers of the army were for a restore- 
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tion of Napoleon II., and of the military regime; ] 
bat the great majority of the civilians engaged j 
in the conspiracy had different views. A re- 
public constructed on the broad basis of univer- 
sal suffrage, like that of 1793, /was the object of ; 
their ambition, because every one hoped to have 
a lucrative place under such a government ; and 
they joined the Bonaparte faction, in thei mean 
time, only in order to get quit of a dynasty which 
was equally an impediment to the ambition of 
them all. The plan of the conspirators, who had 
their head-quarters at Paris, but their branches 
over all France, was to envelop the capital, 
where the faabourgs wer^ not yet disarmeaand 
great elements of revolution existed, in a vast 
net spread over all France, except the towns on 
the frontiers occupied by the allied troops, and, 
1 Q^ jy jgi^ before the French army was re- 
sos ; Lam. vl! organized, or any means of resist- 
96, 97; Lac. u. ance existed, at once tq overturn 
®^» ^^' the monarchy .» 

M. de Lafieiyette, and the. heads of this con- 
spiracy at Paris, though in their 
OatbrMk saloons and drawing-rooms they 
beaded by scarcely attempted i^y conceal- 
DidleratGre- ment of their designs, were too 
Jslflf ^*^*' prudent to engage in overt acts be^ 
fore their preparations were^ com- 
plete, and' the period of aption had arrived. But, 
as often happens in such cases, the impatience 
of the inferior agents outstripped the more pru- 
dent designs or the chiefs: liberalism h^d its 
uUraSj as well as loyalty. M. Didier, a fanatic 
of extravagant character ^d opinions, whose 
thirst for conspiracies had been buch.that, under 
Napoleon, he nad engaged in them for the res- 
toration of the BourlK»nS) and had recently been 
a habitue of the ante-chambers of the Duke of 
Orleans, where all the discontented of all liberal 
parties assembled together to exhale their com- 
mon animosity against the government, set out 
fyom Paris in the end of April, and set; up the 
standard of revolt in the neiffhborhood of Gre- 
noble, where it was. known Napoleon had many 
partisans, on the 14th May. Uovernment had 
information of the design, and sent a legion that 
could be relied on to Grenoble, under the com- 
mand of General Donnadfeu, an able man and 
devoted Royalist, but, as the event proved, of an 
ambitious and exaggerating character. The 
revolt broke out on the night of the 14th May. 
The insurgents, to the number of two hundred, 
attended by another hundred of mere spectators' 
whom curiosity brought together, marched on 
Grenoble, where they were promptly met by 
a Lam vi. 100 General Donpadieii, and totally de- 
109 ; Cap. iv/ feated and dispersed, with the loss 
293, 296 ; Lac. of eight killed on the spot, and sixty 
ii. 63, 64. prisoners.* 

So far, General Donnadieu^s conduct had been 
135. energetic and praiseworthy'; and 
Exaggera- by the defeat of this, the first oon- 
tions of Gen- gpjracy which had broken out since 
diS, mT*" the second restoration of. the Bour- 
needlea^ se- bons, he bad rendered an important 
rerities. service to the monarchy. But, either 

from misinformation as to the real nature and 
extent of the conspiracy, or from a natural ten- 
dency to exaggeration, he transmitted such in- 
flamed accounts of wW had occurred to the 
government, as not only diffused ver^ general 
alarm, but led to measures of severity in the 



circumstances unnecessary, and which were 
deeplv to be regretted. According to his sec- 
ond dispatch, ''the insurgents who attacked 
Grenoble were four thoustuid strong, and their 
dead bodies covered all the roads round the 
to-^n ;" whereas, in point of fact, they were only 
tviTo hundred, and the slain eight in all. The re- 
sult was, that a reward of 20,000 francs (£S00) 
was offered by Government for the apprehension 
of Didier, dead or alive; and three prisoner?, 
who had been taken during the <noctufrnal com- 
bat with arms in their hands, were shot two da}'s 
afterward by the Pr6v6ial Court. Twenty-one 
were subsequently broaght to trial, of whom 
fourteen were executed bv the guillotine — a 
terrible example, and whic^ the magnitude or 
formidable character of the. insurrection by no 
meaiis warranted. Didier himself, in the 'first 
instance, made his escape into the mountains on 
the confines of Savoy and Dauphiny; but the 
promised reward proved too strong for the virtue 
of the mountaineers. He was betrayed by the 
friends (two men and a woman) with whom he 
had sought refuge, brought to trial, and con- 
demned to be executed. He behaved with 
firmness in his last moments, and seemed in the 
supreme hour to- regain the attachment which 
he had oriffinally felt for the Bourbons. His last 
vords, addressed to General Donnadieu, were^ 
" Tell the kin^ that the only proof of gratitude 
which I can give him, for the kindnesses which 
I have received from him, is to advise him to 
remove from himself, from the throne, and from 
France, the Duke of Orieans and M. TeUUyrand^* 
— an advice which was of importance, as com- 
ing from one who had been inti- 4 can. it. 396 
mate in the Orleans estahlishment, sio ; Lam. W. 
and which subsequent events ren- '®*»i*5 ? ^■°' 
dered prophetip.* U.63,64. 

Paris is the centre of ^very movement in 
France } an explosion never takes 120. 
place in the provinces that the train Conspiracy in 
has not been laid in the metropolis. Pans. 
It was well known to the police that the heads of 
the Liberal party in Paris were privy to the de- 
signs which were on foot, and that the saloons 
ofM. de Lafayette, M, d'Argenson, and M. 
Manuel, were the rendezvous almost every even- 
ing of discontented persons, by whom the project 
of overturning the government was discussed 
with scarcely any reserve. The police had full 
information of their designs, and strongly advised 
the arrest of M. Manuel ; but the government 
hesitated to' take a step which would at once 
commit them into open hostility with the whole 
Liberal party in France, while the evidence 
might prove insufficient to secure the conviction 
of the aocused. Proceedings were adopted, 
however, against the subordinate agents. Tol- 
leron, an engraver, Pleigni^r, a bootmaker, and 
CarboQuean, a . writing-master, ^were appre- 
hended, on the charge, of having prepared and 
circulated a treasonable proclamation ;* and it 



' " Francais ! nons sommes aniT^s an terme du mal- 
beur. Amis du people doat nous Ikleons paitle, nous 
avohs la dans Time de nos flrdres. Nous nous aommes 
empreflsds de prendre mesures les pins sages et lea plus 
certaines pour la ch^te entidre dea Bourbons. Notre 
auec^s mi certain : nous sommes impdn^trables ; on ne 
noua trouTera,nulIe par^ et nous sommee partout : nous 
pourrions m6me ddfler lea Satellites de la plus odieuse 
tyrannie : nons ne snpposerons jamais de traitres parmi 
lea eompagnona de nos glorieax travaux : a^ s^eo trou- 
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soon appeared that the desiffos of the conspira- 
tors vere of a still more Tituent description. It 
vas discorered that a small body of these desper- 
adoes had formed a plan for surrounding and 
attacking the Tnileries daring the night. To 
facilitate the operations, a mine was to be run 
oader the palace, charged with twenty barrels of 
powder, lodged in an old sewer, which was to be 
exph>ded before the attack was made. The de- 
sign of the conspirators was to destroy the royal 
family, establish a provisional government, and 
convoke a new Assembly. The treasonable 
proclaflDation was at once admitted by the ac- 
cused, and they were all convicted by the jnry, 
ooodemned, and executed — a deplorable result 
of civil dissensions, to cause the passions to de- 
seend to the lowest grades of society, where 
I Cap. iv. 313, /thev tend to anarch)^ conspiracy, 
as7 ; Ijam. tL ana murder, and end in hideous ju- 
1X7, H». dicial massacres.' • 

A conspiracy, which proved abortive, was 
1S7. also discovered at Lyons soon af^er, 

Coaapiiacy at which, though not in itself formid- 
Ljooa. Ju]ie& j^y^^ acquired importance from the 
tiflne at which it was disooverc!d, and its obvious 
oonneetion with the treasonable plots, all eman- 
ating from Paris, which were elsewhere in oper- 
ation. The outbreak was fixed for the 8th June, 
on which day the tocsin sounded in several of 
the villages around Lyons, and a body of con- 
spirators advanced toward Lyons in the evening, 
where they were instantly dispersed by a body 
of gendarmes. Eight or ten persons were seized 
with arms in their hands ^ and the Pr6v6tal Courts 
were soon in suck activity, that above two hun- 
dred prisoners encumbered the prisons of the de- 
partment. But the government wete satisfied 
with the advantage they had gained, and had 
come to regret the blood unnecessarily sbed at 
Grenoble. Marshal Marmont and General Fab- 
vier were sent to Lyons, by whose orders the pros- 
^Lsin.vi.146, 0C^ioD> were suspended; and bap- 
Ul;Moiiitewr' pily tranquillity was restored with- 
Jane fO, 1816. out any sacrifices on the scaffold.* 

These repeated alarms oonfirmed the Duke de 
USg, Richelieu, M. Deoazes, and Count 
Fkvrantions M0I6, iti' their opinion that a disso- 
^<he mera- lotion of the Chamber, and chan|^es 
cSasetn Uie *** ^^® electoral Jaw, had become in- 
eleetoral law, dispensable to the public tranqoil- 
aaA its difll- Hty, and that the longer continuance 
"****•■• of the system of government pursued 

by the majority of the ChamDer was impossible. 
But very serious difficulties occurred in carrying- 
this intention into exepution. Under what law, 
supposing the Chamber dissolved, were the elec- 
tions to take place? The project proposed by 
M. Yaublano, on the' part of the Government, 
had been rejected by the Deputies ; and that of 
M. Yillele, which they had passed by a large 
majority, bad been combated oy the whole influ- 
ence of the ministry in the House of Peers, and 
tbrovro out. The ordinanceof 13th July, 1815, 
under which the existing Chamber had heen 
elected, had been issued only by the royal au- 
thority, and was different in many important re- 
ipects from that under whieh either the first 
Chamber or that of Napoleon, during the ttun- 

Tsh juk, maUienr ilui aon jugementnt prononcd, t^nes- 
Toos prets : daos pea vos braa seront n^cessaires. Son- 
SB qnerien ne doit noos manqver, arnm, mimitions."— 
CAPsneoa, iv. 818. 



dred Days, had been elected. The first Cham- 
ber elected in 1814 had not been chosen tuider 
any legislative authority which the Bourbon gov- 
ernment were bound to acknowledge. There 
was thus no legislative enactment in existence 
on the most important and vital point in a con- 
stitutional monarchy — the system under which 
the representatives of the people were to be 
electeci. The entry of M. Lain6 into the cabinet 
gave a majority to the party there which inclined 
to the opmion that, in a question surrounded 
with so many difficulties, the only safe course 
was to adhere to the charter granted by Louis 
XVIII. on his first restoration ; and as there was 
no hope of getting the existing Chamber to alter 
the system under which itselrhad been elected, 
it was resolved to have recourse to a coup (Vitat^ 
dissolve the Chamber, and regulate i ^^^p j^ 32^ 
the - election of a new one by the 833 ; Lac. IL 
simple expedient of a royal ordin- 70, 70 ; Lam. 
ance.i ▼1.144,149. 

"Sirel" said M. Decates, in the cabinet, "it 
is necessary to dissolve the Cham- 129. 
ber, for it thwarts the government speech of M. 
of the king: it weakens his author- Dwaiesin fh- 
ity, nsorps his power. At one lime J^Jjf * **~' 
it endangers, at another openly at- 
tacks^ the measures emanating from his profound 
wisdom ^ foments the angry passions which your 
Majesty woulc| wish to calm ,■ perpetuates, after 
the victory has been rained, the crisis of the 
Hundred Days ; retards indefinitely the period 
of the evacuation of our territory — that time 
which can alone permit your Majesty to breathe, 
or give rest to your patriotic heart. It is neces- 
sary to dissolte without delay ; at this very mo- 
ment; M.de Yillele, M. de Castelbajac, and Cal- 
viens, are felicitating themselves on the triumph- 
ant reception which Toulouse and Nimes have 
awarded to them. In the next session they will 
be emboldened to attempt every thing, from the 
interested eulogies passed on them by those who 
Expect from them the restoration of their estates. 
By the effect of its turbulent combination, the 
present Chamber has caused the entire year to 
be lost, so far as regards the evacuation of our 
territory. By refusmg to sanction the sale of 
part of the woods of the state, with the sole view 
of saving the woods of the clergy, they haye 
deprived us of all means of borrowing, by with- 
drawing the security we might offer. They have, 
of their sole authority, broken an engagement 
undertaken toward the public creditors, and sanc- 
tioned by the law. ^Tbe public debt is regard- 
ed by them in no other light but as a burden 
which thdv are at liberty to throw off at the ex- 
pense of honor, morality, and religion. When 
we had no other resource left but credit, and no 
means of re-establishing it but a scrupulous good 
faith, they have let the infamous words of bank- 
ruptcy escape from their lips, or have supported 
propositions which were identical with it. Mas- 
ters of the budget, with regard to which the^ 
haye usurped the initiative, they have made it 
the vehicle of ^heir prejudices and their passions. 
In presence of 150,000 men spread over our 
strong places, they have left us without an army, 
without national energy • while at the same time 
they give us every reason to apprehend a crisis, 
when that energy might revive from the effects 
of 'despair, and a return of the furious passions 
at which the universe has already shuddered. 
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" If that moment has not arrived, sire I to what 
are we to ascribe it ? Entirely to the 
Commied. ^J^^f^ of moderation, firmness, and 
wisdom, which your Majesty has pur- 
sued in presence of a vindictive Assembly. In 
that honorable contest, the throne has for auxil- 
iaries the entire nation, which has separated its 
cause from that of the proud and haughty priv- 
ileged classes. That nation calls to you, sire I 
Maintain the charter — yov^r work, your gift to 
the nation ; we can only support by Known facts 
alarms so general. Yes, contempt for the char- 
ter is every where professed by the envenomed 
majority : your Majesty is no stranffcT to the im- 
passioned vehemence with which they declaim 
against the charter; why give that majority an^ 
opportunity of giving a new proof of its danger- 
ous disposition ? It would be safer, it is some^ 
times said, to postpone a dissolution till the mar 
jority has given a yet more decisive proof of its' 
mischievous tendency. Is it then certain that 
the nation will submit to fresh insults ^ Or shall 
we wait till they have inflicted some new. wound 
on the fiiiances pf the state ? Thi'ee months lost 
for our liberation, three months wasted in. civil 
discord; three months during which your Ma- 
jesty has been controlled in the acts of clemency 
so dear to your paternal heart; three months' of 
irresolution, of anarchy— 'these, are what your 
faithful servants can no longer Contemplate with- 
out horror. Beyond the concessions which the 
safety of the state have suggested to us, we can 
not mal^e one. Your Majesty is aw{ire with what 
patience we have borne repeated defeats, with an 
equanimity of which you alone know the secret 
motive ; but to the public, by whom that motive 
is unknown, it can have no othei^^ aspect but that 
of weakness. We can not longer continue to 
play a part, which) if persevered in, would (com- 
promise the dignity of the crown. An immediate . 
dissolution will re-establish that dignity, of which 
we are the jealous guardians, and will exhibit 
royalty in all its force* It will be in some sort a 
second gift of the charter, a ndw contract of love 
and peace. It is necessary to give that charter 
a character of immutability, which the ordin- 
ances of l^th and 14th July, .1815, have unhap- 
pily taken away, by declaring t revision of four- 
teen articles. It is desirable, therefore, (hat the 
ordinance of the dissolution should be preceded 
by a declaration that no article of the charter is 
to be altered. The Chamber should be reduced 
to 260, the number designed by the charter. 
Stability ' is the first wish of a people worn out 
by convulsions; it is the rein which is to re- 
9train men consumed bv the passion for retro- 
grade changes : it is what Europe and its sov- 
ereigns demana. It is for us, or rather for the 

1 Lae. a. 78, ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^® ^^^ example of 
80 ; MeiiMriS an unmutable order, in a country 
of Decazes, which has undergone so many rev- 
Cm. iv. 352, oiutions within, and launched so 
^- many abroa^." » 

Whatever may be thought of this speech, 

131 which, amid much exaggeration. 

Adoption of contained some important truths, 

these princi- there ean be but one opinion as to 

fini*2n?Sre. **"* ^^^ ^'^^^ ^^^^^ " ^" ^^' 
parStions (br pared to work on the feelings and 

carrying them gratify the secret vanity of the 

intoezeco. |jng. The leading principle of his 

°' mind at this period was an anxious 



desire to get quit of the allied troops, and de- 
liver his countiy from the humiliating vassalafl^e 
to which it had been subjected: his secret vanity 
a pride in the charter, and in his own ability to 
wield the power of a constitutional monarch. 
Louis XVIII., accordingly, was easily persuaded 
to give in to these views; and the Duke de 
Richelieu and Count Mol6 had already embraced 
them. The whole month of August was passed 
in preparations by this trio for the dissolution, 
ana in measures for increasing the popularity 
of the court. The Legion of Honor was recon* 
stituted, with precautions against the undue 
multiplication of its honors; the Ecole Poly- 
techmqae re-established; measures adopted for 
advancing primary education ; prizes given to 
agriculture ; and the payments from the Treas- 
ury made with such regularity as went far to 
re-establish public credit, which had been se- 
verely shaken by the language of the majority 
in the Chiunber. Circular letters were addressed 
to the prefects and heads of the Pri^votal Courts, 
recommending the greatest moderation in pro»l 
ecutions. At the same time, the sentiments of 
the Emperor Alexander were asked on the sub- 
ject, through the medium of Count Pozzo di 
Borgo ; and the king had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving an autograph letter from that monarch, 
in which he said, that, " in the in- ^ _ ^ 

terest of the Government of the exanSoTte 
King of France, it appeared to him Dake de Rich- 
that a dissolution of the Chamber }JJ«^t ^"«- .5» 
of Deputies would be attended by 340 357 ^" *''' 
beneficial results." ^ . ' ' ' 

Fortified by duch support, the famous ordin- 
ance of September S was prepared; 193. 
and promulgated in the Moniteur, Ordlnanoe of 
without any one but its immediate **P^ *» *^*** 
authors in the cabinet heing aware of what was 
in contemplation. It was written out in the 
afternooYi of the 4th, signed at eight in the even- 
ing, and immediately sent to the printing-ofiioe. 
of the Momtewy where it appeared to the aston« 
ishod inhabitants of Paris the following morning. 
The Count d^^rtois and the other members of 
the royalfamily were in entire ignorance of what 
wiu going forward. This important state paper, 
by the mere authority of the king, reduced the 
number of deputies from 394, their existing num- 
ber, to 260, the number specified in the charter, 
and raised the age required in deputies to forty 
yeank New electoral colleges were constituted, 
in terms of the ordinance of '21st July,. 1815: 
those of arrondisseraents were directed to meet 
on ihe 25th September ; those of departments 
on the 5th October. The presidents of colleges 
were named in the ordinance, and embraced 
Camilla Jourdan, Andr6 de la Lozere, Ruyer 
CoUard, and a number of others, all of the mod- 
erate 01 constitutional party, their appointment 
indicating, in the most unequivocal manner, the 
wish of the . government that the Chambers 
should be elected of moderate men, equally re- 
moved from the extremes <fti either side. The 
Duke de Richelieu, though he acquiesced in the 
dissolution and ordinance, was yet not without 
his misgivings as to the influence of the new 
electoral system upon the future fate of France ; 
and accordingly he said, in his circular to the 
prefects with the writ for the new election-^ 
" Do your utmost to prevent true Jacobins being 
returned in the new Chamber — ^tbat woukl alto- 
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seiher defeat our inteDtions. No party men 
: Moo. Sept. 5, — ^^'^^ ought to be our object; but 
i^^]ft;Cap. It. if they can not be avoided/ ultra- 
**^,^' '•**^ Royalists are better than Revolu. 
'^^V lionists."!* 

Xo words can describe the consternation of 
113. the royal famiiy, the majority of the 

Cctatmnmr Chamber, and'tbe extreme Roval- 
rr?i?lSfJ2' '^^ throughout France, when '(he 
■nd disnussd sadden announcement of the disso- 
o( (^hsieao- lution of the legislative bod3\ and 
:^r.a£Mi. jj,^ Convocation of a new one, cnosen 

uixter a different electoral system, fell upon 
ihera. The Boke de Richelieu undertook the 
difficult task of announcing it to the Count d'Ar- 
tois; that prince was in despair at the intelli- 
gence, prophesied the fall of the monarchy, and 
openly accosed M. Beca£es of betray inpf the 
throne. The Duchess d'Angouleme posit ivefy 
refused to see any of the ministers on the sub- 
ject; the duke, her husband, was more moder- 
ate; and the Duke de Berri testified satisfaction 
OD the occasion. The court was in the deepest 
affliciioD at the intelligence ; they could not have 
been more so if the monarchy had been swept 
&way — ^which, indeed, was generally prophesied' 
as the inevitable result of the measure. The 
Royalist press throughout Fmnce broke forth 
into the most violent inveetives against the min- 
istry, vhom the^ represented- as having usurped 
the royal authority, coerced the king, and deliv- 
ered over France, boun'd- hand and foot, to the 
Revolutionists. Chateaubriand gave vent to the 
general feeling of the Royalists in an eloquent 

* *' Deipais notr« retoor dans nos 6tatB, cheque four 
BOOS a di^numtr^ .eette Y^rlt6, proclamte par nooa dana- 
Bse occasion soleoneUe, qa' & cdt6 da'l'avantage d'ame- 
Uorer, est le danfor dlnnover. Nous noua aommea 
easTunfUSf que lea beaoins et lea eoeura de noa stijeta ae 
recaiaaaient pour conaerrer intacte eette charte constitn- 
ikmeOe, ttaae da droit public en France et 'garantle du 
repos feneral. Nona avona en cona^qaence jug^ necea- 
»aire de reduire le nombre dea ddput^a an nombre dotet- 
saine par la eharle, et de n'y appeler qne dea homm^a de 
fBaiaaie ana. Maia poor operer l^galement eette redac- 
coa, il eat devena indiapenaable de convoquer de nouveau 
ies ecU^gea elecuiraux, afin de prpc^der a Telectiota d'une 
tMQTdle Cbaznbre dea Depnt^s. A ces caqsea, noa min- 
.Mres entendui, noua avona ordonn6 et ordonnona ce qui 
soit. 1. Adcun dea artielee de la charte ne sera caaae. 
(I. La Cbarobre dea Deputes eat disaoute. III. Le ndni- 
bre dea d^ut^a dea departenienta eat fix6 conform^ment 
ft TAn. 33 de la charte, anivant la tableau ci-joint. Lea 
coiUges ^lectoranz d*arrondiaaenient et de d^paxtement 
itaai cooipeaes tela qu*ila ont 6t6 reconnua et tela qa-Ua 
ocl ^te roDipletca par notre ordonnance du SI Juillet. 
1^15. Lea coUegea electoraax d'arrondiasement ae r§- 
iiairooi le 95 Septembre de eette ann^. Chacun d'eux 
elira uo nombre de candidnta ^gal an nopibre de d^put^a 
iQ dSpartement. Les eoll^gea electoraax de departement 
ff! r^vniront le 4 Octobre. Chacun. d*enx choinira au 
a»iBa la moiti^a d^utda parnii lea candtdata presenta 
par les eoU^cea d'arrondiaaement. Si le nombre den 
dcpatda dn d^artement est impair, le partage se fera a 
PaTantage de la portion qui doit etre choiaie parroi lea 
eandidata. Tonte Election oiX n'aaaiatcra paa la moitie 
SB moins dee membrea dea coU^gea sera nuUe. La ma/* 
jofite eridente panni lea membrea prcsena eat niSceaaaire 
poor la ▼aJidite dea Elections des dcputeti. Si lea col- 
legea d'arrondisaementa n'avaieni paa compl6t6 Selection 
dea eandidata qnlla peuvent choiair, le Qoll^ge du ddparto^ 
meet n*en proc^derait paa moina 4 son operation ; lea . 
proc^ verbaox dea Elections seront examijies & la Cham- 
Sire dea D^put^s, qui prononcera but la regiflarit^ dea 
eleetiona. Lea d^pnt^a 61aa aecoot tenna dc produfre i 
la cbambre leur acta de naisaance eonatatanl ^ulla aont 
ag^a de 40 ana, et un extrait d'ordrea dument legalist par 
le preftt conatatant qn'lla payent au moina 1000 fVanca 
(£40) de contribntiona directea. La ceasion da 1816 
s'oarrira le 4 Nov. de la prdaente annde. I<ea diepoai- 
tioaa de I'ordonnance du 13 Juillet 1815, conirairiea i la 
fr^aente, aimt r^Yoqu^ea."— If 0ni/«vr, 5th Sept. 1816; 
Capsriovs, Iv. SS8, 361 • 
Vol. I.— G 



akid impassioned postscfipt to his celebrated 
pamphlet published at that time, in which, not 
content with violently assailing the measure, he 
threw doubts on the unrestricted consent of the 
kiiig to it. Louis was extremely indignant at 
this imputation, which, in addition to an attack 
on the ministry, amounted to a reflection on his 
personal firmness; and the consequence was 
that a decree appeared next day in the Moniteur^ 
by which the name of Chateaubriand w*as erased 
from the list of privy councilors. But this mea.s- 
ure of severity against so very eminent a mnn 
only augmented bis influcmce, and that of his 
pamphlet, which was immense, and materially 
affected the return of members for the next 
Chamber. 1* He lost not only his i Monitenr, 
situation in the privy >council, but Sept. 12, 1816 ; 
the salary attached to it, which re- ^; *^- 3**» 
d6ced him to such straits, in point ^* *** 
of finance, thftt he was obliged to 
sell his country house and books, reserving only 
si little Homer in Greek, on the margin of w^hich 
were some translations he had made of the lines 
of the immortal bard. But he lost neither his 
spiqt nor his influence from becoming poor, 
thougl) he now walked to the Chamber of Peers, 
or went in a hackney coach when it rained. 
*'In my popular equipage," says he, ^* under 
the protection of the mob which surrounded 
the carriage, I i^gained for myself the rights 
of the workinjg class, to 'VChich I a chateaub. 
now belon|red; from the height M6moirea 
of my chariot I ruled the train of d'outre Tom- 
kings."* be,vii.227. 

The royal ordinance of 5th September, 181C, 
wrought so gre&t a change in the 134 

electoral body and composition of Great eiobcta 
the Chamber t>f Deputies in France, of this ordia- 
that ilyWas equivalent in efiect to a *"*** 
revolution, and is generally considered by the 
Royalist party as the main cause of the over- 
throw of the elder branch of the house of Bour- 
bon. It will appear in the succeeding volumes 
of this work how this effect was worked out ; 
but, in the mean time, there are two observa- 
tions which are suggested by the tenor of that 
decree itself. The first is, that the great re- 
duction in the number of deputies — from 394 to 
260 — operated to'tlie prejudice of the rural dis- 
tricts, and propojtionally augmented the influ- 

* Chateaubriand'a poatacript commenced with tbcfte 
words ; *'La Chambre de Deputes est diasoute ! Ccia 
ne m'^tonne paa. C'eat le ayateme dea int^reta r^volu- 
tioimairea qui marche. Je n'ai donnd ricn a changtr a 
cct dcri I. J'avais prdvu le denouement, ct je I'ai pluaieura 
fois anxionc^. ' Cette mesure ministdriello aauvera, dil 
on, la monarchic legitime. Dissoudre la seule Asaembl^e, 
qui depuia 1T&9 ait roanifeatd dea aentimena purement 
Royalistcs, c'est, a mon avis, une etrange maniere de 
sauvcr la monarchic. . . . £t que veut d'ailleura le Roi ? 
S'il 6tait permia de p6n6trer dans lea secrets de aa haute 
aagesse, ne pourroit-on paa prcsumer, qn'en laiasant 
constitutionnellement loute liberie d'action et d'opinion 
a ces ministres rcsponsahUs, 11 a |)ort6 sea regarda plha 
loHi qu'eux. 11 a peut-dtrc jiigd que la France aatiafiiite 
lui renverrait lea indmea D^put^a dont il 6tait aatisrait ; 
que Ton aurait une Chambre NouveUe auasi Royalista 
,que la dernldre bien que convoquee anr d'autrea principea, 
et qu'alora il n'y aurait plua moyen de nier la v^ritabla 
opinion de la France." The ordinance of the kin^ was in 
tbeae worda : ** Le Vlcomtede Chateaubriand ayant, dana 
un ccrit imprimd, ^lev6 dea doutea aur notre volonU pet' 
sormeUe manifestde par notre ordonnance du 5 du pr6aent 
mola, noua ordonnona ce qui aait.— Le Vlcomte de Cha- 
teaubriand eeaaera, dea ce Jour, d'etre comprla an nom- 
bre de noa Mlniatrea d'Ecat.— Louis."-— Afottttour, 19 
Sept. 1616 ; La Monarekii selon la Charte ((Euvraa das 
Chateaubriand, xvfti. ISl, 440>. 
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ence of the towns. Nearly the whole of the 
members struck off had been elected for depart- 
ments, chiefly in the south of France, and they 
were selected for destruction, because they had 
proved the most unmanageable. Tne second, 
that in the departments which still retained the 
privilege of sending members to Parliament, the 
right of voting was confined to one clots imly^ 
and that a very limited one. By the ordinance 
of Idth of July, 181tJ, under which the dissolved 
Chamber had been elected, a variety of persons, 
as members of the Legion of Honor, and official 
functionaries, were admitted to the franchise; 
but by the ordinance of 5th September, 1816, 
these were all swept away ; and the suffrage 
M*as confined to one single class, viz., persons 
paying 300 francs, or £12 of direct taxes. The 
direct taxes are so very heavy in France, that 
this payment implies a very different class from 
what it would in Great Britain;, it denotes 
persons having from 2500 to 3500 francs (from' 
jeiOO to £140) a year. The total number of 
persons entitled to the suffrage in Francd on 
this payment was about 80,000, of whom 60,000 
paid from 300 to 500 francs (£12 to £20) of yearly 
taxes. Thus the government of France, under 
this electoral system, was devolved upon 60,000 
persons of one description only — that is, email 
shopkeepers in towns, and small proprietors in 
the coantiT- They, too, were for the most part 
holders of the national domains — persons en- 
riched by the revolution, and resolute to sup> 
port the eains it had brought them. The im- 
mense body of peasant proprietors, several mill- 
ions in number, and the working classes in 
towns on the one band, and the whole body of 
affluent or highly educated persons on the other, 
were, to all practical purposes, unrepresented. 
This is not the representative system ; it is ir- 
responsible class government of the worst kind. 
The representative system ia founded on the en- 
tire representation, not of mere numbers, Ind of 
clatset of tociety : mere numbers have no tend- 
ency to induce this, or r&ther they, induce the 
very reverse, viz., class govemment of the low- 
est ranks of bociety. An' unrestricted feudal 
aristocracy is a great evil j but an unrestricted 
burgher aristocracy is a still greater. 
Another circumstance worthy of note, and 
las. vhich appears not a little strange 
The whole ^° ^^^ accustomed to English ideas. 
Chambers IS, that in all the changes niade on 
were elected the electoral system in France, the 
nance. ^^^^ authority alone was inter- 

posed. The Chamber, which sat 
from July, 1815, to September, 1816, was elected 
under the royal ordinance of 13th July, 1815, 
which added 134 members to it ; that of 1816 
and 1817, and all the subsequent ones, under the 
royal ordinance of 5th September, 1816, which 
took them away. Supposing that a royal ordi- 
nance was a matter of necesisity in the disas- 
trous state of the country in 1815, when there 
was no legislature in existence, the same can 
not be bM of the royal ordinance of 5th Sep- 
tember, 1816, issued when a legislature was act- 
ually sittinff, and the concurrence of the three 
branches ofthe legislature might have been ob- 
tained for any organic change which appeared 
neoessary. It is remarkable, too, that all class- 
es acquiesced without objection in this great 
ttretoh of the royal prerogative, so subversive 



of any thing like real constitutional government ; 
and, with the Liberal party, in particular, it was 
the subject of the highest possible exultation and 
eulogium — a striking contrast to their conduct 
in July, 1830, when they made a similar exer- 
cise of the royal authority a pretext for over- 
turning the throne. 

The parliamentary and social history of 
France during 1815 and 1816 is 130, 

worthy of particular attention from Reflections on 
all who consider history, not mere- the reaction of 
ly as the amusement of a passing '^^^' 
hour, but as a source of political instruction, and 
the subject of serious thought. Long as the pre* 
ceding chapter has been, it could neither have 
been shortened nor divided, for it Embraces one 
subject, and that one of the most fruitful in polit* 
ical lessons which history has preserved — thb 
Reaction of 1815. The Revolution had work- 
ed out its inevitable and appropriate result; its 
sins haxl been visited by their natural conse- 
quences ; and conquest, ignominy, and suffer- 
ing, had closed a career commenced in selfish- 
ness, ambition, and crime. With the usual dis- 
position of mankind to ascribe the punishment of 
their sins to any thing but those sins themselves, 
thev now rnshea into the opposite extreme ; and 
the^'last leaders of the Revolution were as much 
tbo object of unanimous horror and detestation 
as the first had been of triumph and enthusiasm. 
All. persons with right feeling must regret the 
measures of severity adopted on the second res- 
toration, and the heroic blood shed on the scaf- 
fold in consequence of the treason previously 
committed ; but, in truth, it was unavoidable. 
The people, by an overwhelming majority, de- 
manded victims, as so many scapegoats to bear 
the sins of the community ; and the legislature, 
which compelled the govemment to select theno, 
was but the mouthpiece of a nation which, in a 
voTce of thunder, demanded their punishment. 

In this terrible and tragic reaction, another 

oiroumstance is very remarkable. |j^ 

It was forced by the nation, upon Which was 

the sovereign. Louis XVIII. was forced by the 

constitutionally humane, and he was ?!il^^^;„?* 

. •'j. 'i*- * government, 

too much versed m revolutions not 

to kna^"^ what violent reactions noble blood shed 
on the scaffold scarce ever fails to produce. 
Every one of the victims of 1815 were forced 
from the humanity of the government by the 
violence of the people. This is a very remark- 
able circumstance, and well worthy of consider- 
ation, for it points to the principal danger to be 
apprehended under a popular form oi govern- 
ment. Those intrusted with power are invari- 
ably more inclined to moderation than those who 
only by their votes or their clamor seek to con- 
trol their measures. The reason is, that the 
former feels its responsibilities, and are made 
acquainted with its aifficulties ; whereas the lat- 
ter are actuated only by ambition or passion, 
unfettered Jby experience or a sense of duty. 
Paucity of number in the former case induces a 
sense of responsibilitv ; in the latter it extin- 
guishes it. Destructive measures^— ruin to na^ 
tional security or freedom — are much more to be 
' apprehended, in a popular government, from the 
legislature than from the executive. Respons- 
ibility checks the excesses of the last ; the ab- 
sence of it lets loose the passions ofthe first. It 
is a common saying that patriots generally be- 
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come cormpted when they are taken into admin- 
istratioD, and that there is nothing so like a Tory 
io power as a Whig in power ; and the fact is 
certain, but the reason commonly assigned for it 
IS not the true one. Ii is not so mach that they 
are eormpted by the sweets of power, as that 
tber are made aware of its duties and impressed 
with its responsibilities. 
»*Where,^' says M. de Tocqueville, "shall a 

person persecuted by the majority 
The fnsteat tn America fly for redress ? To the 
laiqaitiea of legislature? — it is elected by the 
J^P«™>* majority. To a jury? — it is the 
l^brlmSSi^ 7tM/i««/ committee of the majority V 

Impartial justice roust confess that 
the year 1815 in France was no exception to this 
niJe; nay, that it furnishes the strongest coiv- 
firmatioD of it. The worst judicial acts which 
Maioed tbe Royalist reaction in that country 
vere perpetrated by the agency of juries. It 
vas juries who, in 1815, screened from justice 
ewrj one of the criminals, however clearly 
proved to be guilty, who were implicated in the 
(ricrhtful Royalist excesses in tbe south of France 
IB that year ; it was juries who, in the next, terror 
isated contemptible eonspiracies with a long 
array of criminals executed on the scaffold. The 
tmih is, iaries are, and have been in every age, 
the judicial committee of the majority, and nei- 
ther more nor less. As such they have fre- 
quently rescued persons, prosecuted for offenses 
mieresting to the majority, from the hands of 
oppressioo; but they have in many more, when 
the majority itself was in power, committed the 
BUKt atrocious judicial iniquities. - In one year, 
janes perpetrated the long catalogue of judicial 
murders consequent on the Popish Plot; in an- 
other they were the instruments of the equally 
onjust aipd sanguinary vengeance of the Rve 
Huase. The whole state trials of England — the 
most appalling cotlection,as Hallam has observed, 
of judicial iniquities which the history of the 
vorld can exhibit — were conducted by means 
04* juries. The whole murders of the Convention 
were sanctioned by the verdict of juries. No ooe 
10 Great Britain need be told how little chance 
there is of justice being done in Ireland by a 
Catholic jury on a Catholic offender, or b^ an 
Orange jury on a Protestant. The reason m all 
ihese cases is one and the same, and it is this : 
Undivided responsibility is a check upon a single 
judge in a court composed of a email pumber 
oJ judges; — but there is no such check upon Ju- 
nes, the names of whose members are scarcely 
ever known, or, if known, speedily forgotten; 
and in whom, even at the moment of committing 
iniquitT, numbers shelter tbe perpetrators. Je!^ 
«?ries himself would never have perpetrated, the 
enormities which have forever bhistQd his name, 
:f be had not been sheltered in the verdict, at 
ieast, by tbe concurring iniquity of his juries. 

The treason for which Nay and Labedoyere 
raflered, was clearlv proved, and it brought 
evils of an unexampMNl amount on France; and 



it was terminated by a list of capital convic- 
tions of unequaled paucity. Only ]jg 
eix persons suffered on the scaffold Expedience of 
over all France for a rebellion which sbollshing en- 
dethroned the king, caused the con- {J,"^'^.® ?""* 
quest of the country, and fixed a debt deioh in Jure- 
of £64,000,a00 on its inhabitants, ly political of-. 
The English historians justly con- ***"■••• 
^rfttulate themselves on the increasing humanity 
of the age, when the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, 
which was confujed to Scotland and the northern 
counties of England, and never for one moment 
endangered either the country or the throne, 
was only chastised by the execution of two-and- 
twenty. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the rebellion of 1815 was, according to all the 
settled maxims of European law, not only clearly 
proved against all tbe persons who suffered for 
their participation in it, but, on the whole, most 
leniently dealt with. Yet we can not read the 
account of the execution of Ney and Labedoy- 
ere without deep regret ; and that regret wUl 
be shared by the generous and the humane to 
the end of time. The reason is, that purelt 

POLITICAL. OFFENSES SHOULD NOT BE PUNISHES 

WITH DEATH ; banishment or transportation are 
their appropcjale penalties. Death should be 
reserved for great moral crimes, concerning 
which all mankind are agreed — as murder, fire- 
raising, or violent robbery — and not extended to 
acts sueh as those of treason, which originate, 
not in moral wrong, but in difference of politi<Al 
opinion, and are sometimes justified by necessity, 
or rewarded by the highest fortune or lasting 
admiration of mankind. 

The feelings of mankind have never stigma- 
tixed mere treason as a moral crime, i^^ 

so often has it arisen from noble Baaishnient 
though mistaken motives. Many i« it« proper 
families are proud 6f an ancestor Pnn*""""*^^- 
who lost his Dead on the scaffold for his acces- 
sion to a revolt, but none ever pointed with ex- 
ultation to one executed for murder dt house- 
breaking. Transportation to a distant country, 
under certification of death in case of return, is 
the true mode of dealing with acts which, with- 
out the intermixture of baser crimes or motives, 
tend only to <^hange the government. The per- 
sons engaged in thdm should be conttdered as 
domestic enemies, to be made prisoners, and 
treated according to the laws of war, if in their 
insurrection they conform to its usages. If thej 
do otherwise, and begin with pillage and confla- 
gration, by all means treat them as pirates and 
enemies of the human race. To go farther, and 
shed their blood on the scaffold, though their 
conduct has not degenerated into such atrocities^ . 
but has been c<)nflned to the limits of legitimate 
warfare, is the same injustice and the same er- 
ror as to burn for heresy. Opinion is not the 
proper object of punishment — 4t is acts only 
that -are: and the « appropriate punishment for 
acts tending to dispossess the govemmenl is to 
dispossess the person attempting it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



D0HB8TIC H18T0BY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OP 1817 TO THE REPEAL OF THE BANK 

RESTRICTION ACT IN 1619. 



The study, and still more the composition of 
1. the histoiy of an important and ani- 
VicisBitudos mating era in haman affairs, is apt 
IMS ^'Sn ^ induce the belief that the tale is 
o?eventain ^^ close when the principal actors 
human af- have disappeared from the stage, 
fairs. ^ and the curtain has fallen on the 
great catastrophe in which the drama has ter- 
minated. We are interested in it as we are in 
a novel or romance, which has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end ; forgetting that in real life 
events grow in a perpetual chain, and share in 
the undying succession of the human race. No 
sooner are the itransactions of one period brought 
to a close, and an apparent lull has crept over 
the busy scene by the exhaustion of the ener- 
gies by which it had been sustained, than an- 
other set of causes comes into operation, at first 
scarcely perceptible, and often for a time unob- 
served, but which in the end act with resistless 
force, tind induce an entire change on the for- 
tunes of the world. The same vicissitude is 
conspicuous there, as in the afiairs of private 
life : nothing is permanent, nothing unchange- 
able ; joy succeeds to sorrow, sorrow to joy ; 
and what is most earnestly desired at one pe- 
riod, as the highest object of ambition, is dis- 
covered at another to have been the commence- 
ment of ruin. Seeds sown in one age spring 
upt in the next, with an entirely different crop 
from what was anticipated, and the (Calculations 
of human wisdom are confounded by results di- 
ametrically opposite to those which had been 
looked for. To the affairs of nations, not less 
than those of individualSf the words of the poet 
are applied : 

" Still whore rosy pleasure toads, 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind ihe steps that misery treads 
Approaching comfbrt Tiew. 
The hues of bliss more brfghUy glow,' 
Chastis0d by sabler tints of woe, 
And, blended, (brm with artOil strifh 
The strength and harmony of life."* 

Never was the truth of these beautiful words 

2 more clearly evinced than in the his- 

Exempunca- tory both of France and England dur- 

tions of this ing and after the memorable contest 

r^*thc Wsto- ^^^^^ Revolution. Both had gained 
17 ofVrance what they ^contended for in the 
and England strife ; both had been successful in 

after the the grand obj ects for which they had 
Revolution. ^^^^^^ . ^^ ^^^ j^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^j^^ 

attainment of these objects the termination of 
their greatness, the commencement of their 
ruin. The dreams of the Revolutionists were 
realized, the visions of the Girondists had come 
to pass ; every thing they desired was accom- 
plished, and what was the result 1 A monarchy 
without power, a nation without consideration, 
liberty precarious, loyalty extinguished, morals 

* 0»AT— "Ode to Viclsaltaile.'' 



destroyed, religion discredited, the bulwarks of 
freedom ruined, and nothing but the calculations 
of selfishness to supply their place. The his- 
tory of France, from 1815 to 1862, is nothing but 
the aunals of the impotent efforts of a nation to 
recover what itself had destroyed ;' of wisdom 
to repair what madness had broken through ; 
of selfishness to grasp what generosity had won 
or valor achieved. England had been as suc- 
cessful in the end, in the national, as France 
had been in the social strife ; the Continent 
was arrayed under her banner, the sceptre of 
the ocean had passed into her hands ; her en- 
emy was vanquished, glory transcending all for- 
mer glory, riches exceeding all former riches, 
had been won. What was the result 1 The 
commencement of a series of causes and ef- 
fects, springing out of the very magnitude of 
these triumphs, which is destined to undo the 
fabric of British greatness, dissolve the magnifi- 
cent British empire, and leave the fragments of 
its dominions scattered in separate independent 
states throughout the globe. 

Yet even in this vast disruption there is much 
in which humanity must rejoice, in 3. 
which patriotism , must exult. The Consoling 
English empire may be rent asunder, e^?n7?ih« 
but the enlightenment of English mii; of the 
genius, the acnievements of English oid World, 
thought, the bond of English associations, will 
never be lost. English will, beyond all question, 
be the language spoken by half the globe for in- 
terminable ages yet to come ; and to English 
genius is opened a future of fame and useful- 
ness, exceeding any thing yet conceded to man- 
kind. In the, noble wotSs of a worthy scion of 
the British stem, albeit in Transatlantic realms, 
we may say, " Go forth, thou language of Milton 
and Hampden — ^language of my country ! Take 
possession of the North American Continent ! 
Gladden the w^aste places with every tone that 
has been rightly struck by the English lyre, 
with every English word that has been spoken 
for liberty and for man ! Give an echo to the 
now silent and solitary mountains; gush out 
with the fountains that as yet sing their an- 
thems all day long without response ! Fill the 
valleys with the voices of love in its purity, the 
pledges of friendship in its fidelity; and as the 
morning sun drinks the dew-drops from the 
flowers all the way from the dreary Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, meet him with the joyful 
hum of the early industry of freemen. Utter 
boldly, and spread widely through the world, the 
thoughts of the' coming Bpoch of the people's 
liberty, till the sound that oheers the desert 
shall thrill through the heart of humanity, and 
the lips of the messenger of the peo- i Bancroft's 
pie's power, as he stands upon the American 
mountain, shall proclaim the renovat- Reroioiion, 
ing tidings of equal freedom to the '' ^^' 
race."' 
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The cause of the sudden bursting forth of 
4. the principles of decay, which took 

"JJJ^ place in both France and England 
kM led to!^ after the termination of the con- 
sAer in test, is to be found in a very simple 

Franee. source — the general, it might al- 

most be said universal, selfishness of human 
nature. So prone are mankind, in every rank, 
5tation. and situation, to use power mainly for 
the advantage of themselves or their adherents, 
that it scarce ever happens that, when one ob- 
tains it without control, a government does not 
ensue so oppressive as speed Uy to dry up the 
sources of national prosperity, and lay the foun- 
dation of ultimate ruin. In France this effect 
took place by the complete triumph of the pop- 
ular party in the outset of the Revolutiort, and 
the entire destruction of all the powers or influ- 
ences in the state which might be able to co- 
erce their ambition or moderate their excesses. 
When the king was beheaded, the aristocracy 
rained, the Church destroyed, the corporations 
extinguished, no power remained in the state 
tmt the force of numbers ; and the tyranny of 
the majority soon became such, that the people, 
from sheer necessity, were constrained to aban- 
don all their former principles, and take refiige 
from their own madness under the empire of 
the sword. The whole subsequent history of 
France has been nothing but a series of fruit- 
less attempts to avoid this fatal necessity, and 
reconstruct the fabric of freedom, without the 
(^sential elements of which it must be com- 
posed. 

In Great Britain, as it was not the democratic, 
^ but the aristocratic party which was 
wint bs0 victorious in the great contest of the 
*«»e«oiii Revolution, the causes which have 
*hU»^ induced disaster have been different, 
bat springing at bottom from the same inherent 
selfishness of human nature. The aristocracy 
which gained the victory, and in whose hands 
the war left the direction of the' state, was one 
of a very peculiar kind, and more dangerous to 
social prosperity than a mere body of wealthy 
Territorial magnates would have been. Such a 
body is certainly never deficient in attention^to 
its own interests ; and if nations have often 
risen to greatness under the role of such a body, 
it is not because its measures were more based 
on the general good than those of other men^ 
but because its own interests, being based on 
production, were identical with those of the 
preat body of producers throughout the state. 
But the aristocracy, which had gained the as- 
cendency in England at the fall of Napoleon, 
was not entirely, or even principally, a territo- 
rial aristocracy. It was a mixed body, com- 
posed of merchants, maiiufacturere, bankera, co- 
lonial proprietors, ship-ownera, and shop-keep- 
CTS, even more than landholdera, in Great Brit- 
am or Ireland. The House of Commons was 
the representative, not of one species of prop^ 
crty, b^ of evdry species of property ; and, aU 
thoogh numbers were by no means unrepresent- 
ed, yet the members elected by the popular con- 
stituencies were few in number compared to 
those who rested on the mercantile, landed, or 
colonial interests. It was in the undue ascend- 
ency of the mercantile interest in this mixed 
tristocracy — springing out of the vast riches 
they had amassed, and the influence they had 



acquired during the war— that the remote cause 
of the whole subsequent difliculties of the Brit- 
ish empire is to be found. 

The reason of this is that — ^unlike a territo- 
rial aristocracy, whose interests, be- «. 
ing founded on production, must al- The mercan- 
ways be the same as those of the '^^^ ">■«««- 
laboring classes who cultivate their JJ^ES? iSr 
land — ^the gain of a moneyed aris- their pecoi- 
tocracy is often found chiefly in the **>" iniereBta, 
depression and penury of the great body of the 
people. Manufacturera for the home market, 
indeed, can never, in the end, thrive on the ruin 
of their customere ; but those for the export 
sale, who are generally the most enterprising 
and influential, often do so ; because the cost 
of production is lessened by a fell in the wages 
of domestic labor, and that fall does not lessen 
the amount of foreign consumption. Thus the 
profits of manufacturera for foreign markets is 
often materially augmented by domestic suffer- 
ing; ahd they would be greatest if, like the 
poor Hindoos, the peraons they employ could 
be brought to subsist on three-pence a day. 
The moneyed classes, all possessed of fixed in- 
comes, and all the holdera of realized capital, 
gain immensely by the suffering of the produc- 
ing classes, for that brings down the wages of 
labor, iowera the price of commodities of all 
sorts, and proportionally increases the value of 
money. Hence the efforts of those classes, 
when they have become so powerful as to have 
gained the command of the state, are always 
mainly directed to the introduction of measures 
which may augment their fortunes without any 
effort on their part, simply by enhancing the 
value of money by cheapening the cost of every 
thing else. These measures, by striking at the 
remuneration of industry, are in the long run 
of all othera the most fetal to the working class- 
es, and hence it was that Adam Smith said, 
"High prices and plenty are prosperity; low 
prices and want are misery." 

But unfortunately this effect is remote and 
circuitous, and therefore altogether 7. 

beyond the vision of the great ma- Which, in ig- 
jority of men ; while the advant- "**""ffj/r" 
ages of a fall of prices, especially {hi* ?JerativX 
in articles of daily consumption, manuAictur- 
are immediate and obvious to ev- ®"»- 
ery capacity. In the interval, too, which may 
often extend over yeare, between the fall in tlie 
price of subsistence and thO inevitable subse- 
quent decline in the consumption of manufac- 
tures by its producera, the operative manufac- 
turers, as well as their employers, may be con- 
siderable gainers by the fall ; because the gain 
to them has already come, the consequent loss 
lias not. Tlie producing classes are encroach- 
ing on their capital, or borrowing money, or liv- 
ing on credit, in hope of better times coming, 
rather than face. the immediate discomfort of 
abandoning the consumption of luxuries, which 
to them have become necessaries. It need not 
be said that this can go on only for a time y that 
the decline in the resources of their rural cus- 
tomers must, in the end, tell with fearful effect 
on the welfare of the urban operatives. "But in 
the interval, short as it may be, measures irre- 
veraible, when once introduced, though fraught 
with the most disastrous ultimate consequen- 
ces, may be adopted — not only with the entire 
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concurreace, but in consequence of the enthu- 
siastic support, of the very classes who are in 

the end to suffer most from them. Hence it is, 

that it has always been found that the measures 

of domestic legislation or social change, which 

liave produced the most wide-spread, lasting, 

and irremediable distress among the people, 

have been adopted at their suggestion, or car- 
ried on to gratify their wishes. If hell is paved 

with good intentions, this world is built up of 

delusive expectations. 
The reason of this frequent ultimate disap- 
6. pointment of the hopes most gener- 

Reason of ally formed and ardently entertained 

^'ap^Sr by the people, is to be found in the 

ment of gen- moral law of Providence, which has 

erai wishes, forever doomed to retribution and 
sufTering, even in this world, those who engage 

in measures calculated to elevate or benefit 

their own class, at the expense of the other 
classes of the conununity. Such measures are 
often attended with great immediate benefit to 
the class which introduces them ; and it is the 
prospect of this immediate benefit which con- 
stitutes their great attraction, and renders them 
so fearfully alluring. But if their ultimate con- 
sequences are traced, it will invariably be found 
that they bore with them the seeds of retribu- 
tion; the curse they bestowed on others has 
recoiled on themselves. The mutual depend- 
ence of all the interests of society on each oth- 
er, and the indissoluble connection between so- 
cial or national crime and social or national 
punishment, is not merely a vision of the phi- 
losopher, OT a dream of the poet, but a practical 
principle of ceaseless operation among men, 
to the agency of which many of the greatest 
changes in human affairs are to be ascribed. 
No class can ever derive lasting prosperity but 
from measures which benefit equally every oth- 
er class : if the one is for a time enriched by 
the ruins of the other, it will, in the end, be pro- 
portionally punished. ^ The tracing out the op- 
eration of this moral law, in the effects of the 
victory of the popular class in France, and of 
the moneyed class in England, upon their coun- 
try and themselves, during the five-and-thirty 
years which succeeded the fall of Napoleon, will 
form not the least interesting or instructive part 
of this History. 

^ The seeds of evil sown by the violent con- Spafiolds, commenced a tour through the west- 

9. traction of the currency, and sudden ern provinces, addressing the people every 
Continued 



time under the effects of the shake given to 
credit and general diminution of employment, 
in consequence of the contraction of the cur- 
rency in the preceding, and which continued 
through this year. The country bankers' 
notes in circulation in England this year were 
only £15,894,000, while in 1815 they had been 
£22,700,000 ; the conunercial paper, on an av- 
erage, under discount at the Bank of England, 
was £3,960,000, while in 1810 it had been 
£20,070,000, and in 1815, £H,970,000.* So 
prodigious and sudden a contraction ^ Alison's 
in the currency of the nation, and the Europe, c. 
accommodation afforded to the trad- JJd**Ann ^ ' 
ing. classes, was, of course, attended Reg. ]817, 
by a still more ruinous diminution of s, 5. 
Confidence and credit ; and this, combining with 
the high price of provisions, produced an amount 
of distress in the great towns and manufactur- 
ing districts, which, ere long, occasioned overt 
acts and secret machinations of the most alarm- 
ing description. 

The effect of the continued contraction of 
the currency appeared ' strongly in « jq, 
the great falling off of the imports Plan formed 
during 1817, which only amounted j>fo general 
to £29,910,000, whUe in 1810 they >n»"»Tection. 
had been £37,613,000, in 1814 £32,622,000, and 
in 1815 £30^822,000. This indicated a very 
vgreat diminution in the means of consumption 
which the people enjoyed, and gave too much 
ground for the disaffected to represent the gen- 
eral distress as entirely the result of extrava- 
gance and waste on the part of Government. 
The real cause of the suffering, which was to be 
found in the sudden contraction of the currency, 
from the prospect of resuming cash payments at 
no distant period, was never once thought of 
Every thing was set down to the oppression of 
Gjovernment and the unbearable load of taxa- 
tion ; and the remedies suggested were radical 
reform in Parliament, the disbanding of the 
army, and overthrow of the Government. A 
vkst plan of insurrection was formed, having its 
centre in^he metropolis, but extending widely 
also through the mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the north of England and Scotland, the 
object of which was the overthrow of the mon- 
archy and establishment of a republic in its 
stead.* Mr. Hunt, the leading demagogue of 



distress and 
discontent 
in t!ie coun- 
try. 



termination of the war expenditure • where in the most seditious and infianmiatory 
in the preceding year, had been too | language ; and in the densely-inhabited dis- 



wide-spread, and had taken too deep 
root, to be speedily eradicated. The 
4i8tress, indeed, was much alleviated in the ru- 
ral districts by the rise in the price of provisions 
of all sorts which took place in the end of 18] 6, 



tricts of the north appearances were still more 
alarming, for there the people were meeting in 
large bodies, evidently under the a sidmouth's 
orders of secret leaders, and an out- Life, iu. 165. 
break was daily expected by the lo- ^^• 



and continued through the whole of the succeed- ! cal magistrates.* 

ing year, in consequence of the very bad harvest _ Parliament met on the 28th .January, and the 
of the first. Wheat, on an averaf^e, in 1817, 
was 116s. a quarter, while in the spring of 1816 
it had been down at 57s. The harvest of 1817, 
though not so bad as that of the year before, 
was still very deficient both in quantity and 
quality. But though this great rise of prices, 
almost to the highest level they had attained 
during the war, was attended with immediate 
relief to the agricultural class, it aggravated in 
a most serious degree the sufferings of the man- 
ufacturers, who were suffering at the same 



Prince-Kegent, in the speech from the throne, 
lamented the distress which generally prevail- 

* "The lower orders are every whore meeting in large 
bodies, and are very clamorous. Delegates from all quar< 
ters are moving about among them, as they were before 
the late disturbance ; and they talk of a general union of 
the lower orders throughout the kingdom.*'— Mr. Napi!! to 
Lord Sipmouth, Manchester, January 3, 1817. " A very 
wide and extensive plan of insurrection has been fbrmed, 
and whioti might possibly have been acted upon before 
this time, but for the pro|>er precautions ased to prevent 
it." — Duke op Nokthumbbrland to Lord Sidmovth^ 
March 21, 1B17.—I4fe (^f Lord Sidmouth, ill. 165, 177. 
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I ] . ed, tflA the eonseqnent decline which 
Maetins of had taken place in the revenue ; but 
^^i[2|2*' expressed a hope that these evils 
on Ufee would be of temporary duration, and 

Pnoce- strongly condemned the factious ef- 

****?*• forts made to render them the foun- 
^»- dation of attempts to overturn the 
Goveminent. The Opposition, headed l^ Earl 
Grey io the Lords, and by Tiemey and Brouf^ham 
in the Ck>inmons, could find no other remedy for 
the esisting evils but unfimching economy and a 
great reduction of expenditure — ^measures cal- 
culated to meet the diminished state of the 
public revenue, but of no" effect upon the deep- 
rooted seats of evil that occasioned the distress 
in the country. The disturbed state of the pub- 
lie mind, and the acts by which the general suf- 
fering had been rendered the means of exciting 
disafTection against the head of the Govern- 
ment, were evinced when the Prince-Regent 
kft the House of Liords, after delivering the 
speech from the throne. The carriage was sur- 
rounded by an insulting mob, which, from con- 
' Ann Res tumelious words, soon proceeded to 
i%i7, i, 3 ; acts of violence ; and one of its 
Hufbes, vL glasses was broken by stones or 
'^* balls from an air-gun aimed at his 

Royal Highness.^ 
This open instilt to the head of the Govem- 
^^ ment, coupled with the alarming ac- 
jieport of counts of the progress of the disaffec- 
tfee secret tion which they received from all the 
fi^PJ^*** manufacturing districts, determii^ed 
QoB,^ ministers to apply to Parliament for 
extraordinary power. On the 3d Feb- 
ruary, a message from the Prince-Regent was 
communicated to both Houses of Parliament, 
stating the existence of a secret and wide-spread 
eonspiracy against the Government, and upon its 
receipt a secret committee was moved for and 
appointed in both Houses. They made their 
report on the 19th February, and both contained 
the same information, which was of a sufficient- 
ly farming character. The reports declared 
that a *' general conspiracy had been formed to 
overturn the Government, which had its centre 
in Ix>Qdon, but its ramifications through all the 
great towns and manufacturing districts of the 
country. The designs of the conspirators were 
to be carried int6 execution by a general rising 
in the metropolis, and liberation of all prisoners, 
whether for debt or crimes, to whom an address 
was already prepared ; by setting fire to the bar- 
racks of the military, and by an attack simulta- 
neously on the Tower, Bank, and other points 
of importance in the metropolis. The tricolor 
flag was to be the banner under which they 
were to assemble; and particular pains were 
to be taken to conciliate the soldiers, who w^re 
the brothers of the people. This project was 
intended to have been carried into execution at 
the meeting in Spafields on December 2, and it 
was only then prevented from being success- 
ful by accidental circumstances ; but the design 
was only adjourned till after the meeting of 
Parliament, when the insurrection was to take 
pbu;e. Similar designs had been formed and 
matured in Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and other great towns, and not a doubt was en- 
tertained by the conspirators of entire success. 
The number of the disaffected who might be 
expected 40 rise was estimated at several hund- 



red thousand, chiefly in the great t Report or 
towns and manufacturing districts; Lorihaod 
and societies were every where form- Commooa; 
ed, which, under the name of " Spen- fj}"* ^^, 
cean Philanthropists," " Hampden and Pttrl. ' 
Clubs,*' and the like, really regulated Deb. zxxv. 
and directed their movements which **^438- 
were conducted with equal skill and secrecy,* 
and almost entirely by the aid of signs and 
ciphers, without other written correspondence. 

Upon receiving these reports, which revealed 
the precipice on the brink of which jg 
the nation stood, ministers brought suBpension 
forward a bill for the suspension of oftheiiabe- 
the Habeas Corpus Act. It was in- i"t^'a5J,"* 
troduced by Lord Sidmouth in the passing of 
House of Lords, and Lord Castle- the s^- 
reagh in the House of Commons, and |»ou» Meet- 
met with the most violent and im- *" 
passioned resistance in both Houses. The re- 
ports of the secret committees were ridiculed, 
and declared to be founded on falsehood, mis- 
apprehension, and terror; the measures pro- 
posed were pronounced tyrannical and oppress- 
ive. The public mind, however, was too strong- 
ly impressed with the reality of the danger, from 
the threatening demonstrations held in all the 
gre^t towns, to render it a matter of difficulty 
for the Government to obtain the necessary 
powers. On the 24th February the bill for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was in- 
troduced into the House of Lords by Lord Sid- 
mouth, »id on the same night one for the pre- 
vention of seditious meetings. This bill em- 
bodied into one act the provisions of the 36 
Geo. in. c. 127, relative to tumultuous meet- 
ings and debating societies, and the 39 Geo. III. 
c. 37, regarding corresponding societies. The 
acts were to be only temporary, and have long 
since expired ; but one clause in the latter act, 
which was strongly and justly objected to, de- 
clared it punishable with death if a meeting, be- 
ing summoned by a magistrate to disperse, did 
not ' immediately do so. Sir Samuel Romilly 
and Sir James Mackintosh strenuously endeav- 
ored, but in vain, to get seven years' transpor- 
tation substituted for that extreme Feb. 28. 
penalty. After a violent opposition »Parl.J)eb. 
from the whole Whig and Radical «JJ^""d^* 
party, the bills passed both Houses by ]so2,' 1303 ; 
very large majorities, that in the Ann! Reg. ' 
Commons being 162 — the numbers 1817,28,34. 
265 to 103 ; and in the Lords by 113 to 30* 

Armed with these extrtiordinary powers, Gov- 
ernment were not slow in taking the . . 
necessary stei)s to put a stop to the Measnrea of 
insurrection which was rapidly or- Government 
ganizing in every part of the coun- tosuppresB 
try. The information was daily IJS, wS''' 
more alarming, and proved that the breaks oat at 
conspiracy was more wide-spread P®^y- 
and formidable than had been at ^^^ ^• 
first imagined. Among the rest, the particular^ 
of an oath administered in Glasgow to a secret 
society composed of great numbers of persons 
were obtained, which, after binding the person 
taking it to entire secrecy, under the penalty 
of death, to be inflicted on him by any member 
of the society, bound him to do his utmost to 
obtain annual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage, and to support the same " by moral or 
physical strength as the case may require." A 
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motion to omit the words " or physical" as lead- 
ing to rebellion, was negatived by a large ma- 
jority. Intelligence of an immediate rising be- 
ing in contemplation was received at the same 
timie from Manchester, Bolton, Birmingham, and 
ail the principal manufacturing towns. On 27th 
March, Lord Sidmouth addressed a circular let- 
ter to the lord-lieutenants of counties, calling 
their attention to the numerous blasphemous 
and seditious publications which were circu- 
lating through the country, and stating that any 
justice might issue a warrant to apprehend a 
person circulating such publications upon oath, 
and hold him to bail. The legality of the opin- 
ion thus expressed was strongly contested at 
the time in both Houses of Parliament, but 
amply confirmed by the first legal authorities. 
Eight persons were apprehended on a charge 
of high treason at Manchester, and eight at 
Leicester. The whole of the latter were con- 
victed, of whom six suffered the last penalty of 
the law. Severe as this example was, it had 
not the effect of checking the spirit of disaffec- 
tion in the manufacturing counties ; and on the 
9th June an insurrection broke out in Derby- 
shire which bore marks of an extensive con- 
spiracy. It was headed by a man of the name 
of John Brandreth, and ere long 500 men were 
assembled, who proceeded in military array to 
the Butterby iron-works near Nottingham, from 
whence, being deterred by the preparations 
made for defense, they advanced toward Not- 
tingham. On tlte road to that place, however, 
they were met by Mr. RoUe^ton, an intrepid 
magistrate of the county, with eighteen of the 
15th Hussars, under Captain Phillips, by whom 
they wejre stopped, pursued, and forty prisoners 
taken. • The native cowardice of guilt, the pow- 
er of the law, was never more clearly evinced. 
Brandreth escaped at the time, but was soon 
after taken, and a special commission having 
been sent down to Derby in autumn, 
i Slate Trials ^® ^** capitally convicted, and suf- 
xnxii. 327 ; ' fcrcd death with Turner and Lud- 
Sidmoutb'a lam, his two associates; while elev- 
Ufc, III. 170, g^ others were transported for life, 
and eight imprisoned for various 
periods.^ 
The menacing aspect of the manufactur- 
ing districts, anji the- intelligence 
Extension of ^^ich Government had now re- 
the suspen- ceived of the designs and organiza- 
siononheHa.- tibn of the conspirators, induced 
beas Corpus tj^era to apply to ParHament for an 
extension of the period during 
which the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which had been originally limited to the 
sitting of Parliament, shoiUd be continued. The 
evidence was laid before the same select com- 
mittee which had previously reported, by whom 
a second report was prepared and laid before 
, 2 both Houses in June. Their report 
^"^ ' stated that a plan of a general insumc- 
tion had been organized, which was to break 
out in the first instance in Manchester, on Sun- 
day 90th March, and to be immediately follow- 
ed by risings in York, Lancaster, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Chester, Stafford, and Glasgow. 
It was calculated that 50,000 persons would be 
ready to join them in Manchester alone by 
break of day, and with this immense force they 
were to march to attack the barracks and jails. 



liberate the prisoners, plunder the houses of all 
the nobility and gentry, seize all the arms in the 
gunsmiths* shops, and issue proclamations ab- 
solving the people from their allegiance, and 
establishing a republic. The outbreak in Der- 
byshire was a part of this design, which was 
only frustrated there and elsewhere by the vig- 
ilance and courage of the magistrates, and 
prompt appearance and steady conduct of the 
military. Upon this report, the truth of which 
was abundantly proved by the worst acts com- 
mitted at the time by the conspirators in various 
parts of the country, the House of i second Ra- 
Commons, by a majority of 190 to port, June 3, 
50, continued the suspension of the ^^ '181TV4 
Habeas Corpus Act and the oper- 32 ; Part. Deb! 
ation of the Seditious Meetings xxxyI. ii98. 
Act to the Ist March, 1818, when *"*• 
they finally expired.^ 

The effect of these vigorous measures was 
great and decisive, and it was much le. 

aided by the favorable harvest, Rcsioraiion 
which, though not very abundant, JJiJ^^jJ^JJ^ 
was greatly more so than the one prospects to- 
of the preceding year had been, ward the close 
Prices in consequence rapidly fell, ®*"'^^ J'**'"- 
and in autumn confidence began to be generally 
restored, and industry to resume its wonted la- 
bors.* As the distress of 1816, and of the first 
half of 1817, had been mainly owing to the rapid 
contraction of the currency and consequent fall 
in the price of produce of every kind, agricul- 
tu;|Ll and manufaoturing, so the first symptoms 
of amendment appeared in the enlarged ad- 
vances of the country bankers, encouraged by 
the suppression of the efforts of the disaffected, 
and the great rise, compared witlk 1816, which 
had taken place in the price of rural produce. 
Prosperity — and it is a markworthy circum- 
stance — ^began with a rise of prices, even though 
that rise was owing to a scarcity in the pre- 
ceding year. The importation of wheat in this 
year was considerable, compared with what it 
bad been in former years: it amounted to 
1,020,000 quarters ; whereas the average for 
six years before had little exceeded 300,000.t 
The exports were above an average; they 
amounted to £40,011,000 — a clear proof that 
the distress among the manufacturing classes 



* " In Devonshire every article of Jife Is (Uling, the 
panic among the ikrmers wearing away, and, above all. 
that hitherto marketable article, discontent, is every where 
disappearing. I have ever^ reason to unite my voice 
with my neighbors to say We owe our present peaceful 
and happy prospects to your firmness and prompt excr- 
(ions in keeping down the democrats."— Lord Ex mouth 
to Lord Sidmouth; lOlh Sept. 1817, "We can not, in- 
deed, hb sufficiently thankful for an improvement in our 
situation and pro6pects,ln every respect flir exceeding oar 
most sanguine, and even the most presumptuous hopes. 
A public and general expression of gratitude must be re- 
quired id due season by an order in Council."— Lord Sid- 
mouth to Lord Kbnyon, Sept. 30, 1817. SidmoutVs lift^ 
ill. 108, 199. 

t bfPOBTVLTION OF WHBA.T A.ND WhIA-T-FLOUR, FKOM 

1811 TO 1818. 
Teftra. Qni. Yean. Qr». 

1811 ... 238,366 1817 ... 1,020,949 

1812 ... 244.385 1818 ..» 1,&93,M8 
1613 ... 425,599 

1814 ... 681,333 

1815 ... none. 

1816 ... 22 5,263 

6)^814,046 
Average of Hi;c years^ 3(^,491 

— PoRTXK's ProgresM of the Nation, 139. 3d edll. 
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owing to the Aikne of the home market, 
even then at least double all foreign markets 
pat together, from the effects of a contracted 
eurrency and general suspension of credit and 
rainoos fall of prices. Government acted alike 
vith wisdom- and liberality in proposing and 
canying a proposal on 28th April, to advance 
i:500,000 in Great Britain, and £250,000 in Ire- 
'PsiLDeb. ^^y ^y ^6 issue of Exchequer biUs, 
iiin. », * on proper security, to relieve the 
j»; .Kntu general distress — a measure which 
iMT^-^Sid- P**s^ without opposition, and had 
aontt^s fl surprising effect both in alleviating 
Lu'e, iiL distress by restoring confidence, and 
ifc, 199. diminishing discontent by showing 
sympathy.^ 
Thia was a Teiy trying year to the exchequer 
17. of the empire, for it had to contend 
'"•"«* at once with a diminution in the or- 
J5J5"J2^ dinary sources of revenue, in conse- 
rved with quence of the general distress and 
IM6. tlie huge gap in the public income, 

arising frcHn the taking off of the income-tax and 
war malt-tax in the preceding year. The total 
revenue, which in 1816 had been £62,264,000, in 
1817 fell to £52,195,000 ; the war taxes amount- 
ed only to £14,365,000, instead of £16,665,000, 
u in the preceding year. The total produce 
of the taxes, irrespective of loans, was, in 1816, 
£57,360,000 for Great Britain alone; in 1817, 
£55,783,269 for Great Britain and Ireland to- 
gether, even with the aid of arrears of war-taxes. 
On the other hand, the pabhc expenditure of 
1817 amounted to £68,^75,000, of which no less 
titan £44,108,000 was for the interest of the 
public debt and the sinking fund, being for the 
onited kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.* 
In these circumstances, a very considerable loan, 
in some form or another, became indispensable ; 
and the Cfaaneellor of the Exchequer provided 
for the deficiency by issuing Exchequer bills to 
the extent of £9,000,000; trusting to a gradual 
improTement in the revenue to make up the re- 
• Finance Ac- ™*"*<*®r- The sum applied this 
eMints, 1817 ; 7^^^ ^ ^^^ reduction of debt was 
ISri. Deb. * £14,514,000 ; so powerful did the 
"*'*•*» sinking 'fund still continue, not- 
xMriii*4« withstanding all that had been done 
App. PorteV's to cripple its operations, so that 
Pari. Tables, after taking into view the sum bor- 
' ^ rowed, above £5,000,000 was re- 

ally applied to the reduction of debt.* . 
Ireland, being wholly an agricultural country, 
suffered, as might well be imagined, 
Mr. PoePs heyond any other, from the disastrous 
iriabinmir- fall of prices produced by an artificial 
raetionAct. scarcity of money, and the subse- 
**"** ^^" quent rise, owing to a real scarcity 
in the supply, which had taken place in the last 



* The ezpenditore of Great Britain and Ireland for 1817 
» fUlows : 

Interest of debt and sinking fVind £44,108,233 

Do. on Exchequer billii 1,61 5,9% 

Otber clmrges on consolidated fUnd S,303,602 

CiTll goYemment of Scotland 130,640 

Leaser expenses 451,403 . 

Nary 6,473,062 

Ordnance 1,435,401 

Army, deducting troops In France 0,614,864 

Foreign loans 33,272 

JLoeal issues 42,585 

MiseeDaneoaa 2, 466.483 

£68,875,477 
'P»rL Deb. zxxTiii. 26, Pari Rep. 



two years. So serious did the agrarian disturb- 
ances in that country become that, on the 1 1th 
March, Government brought forward a meas- 
ure intended for their permanent coercion, and 
which has been attended by the very best ef- 
fects. It was introduced by Mr. Peel, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, afterward Sir Robert Perl, 
whose measures will occupy so large and import- 
ant a place in this history. His character, how- 
ever, will come in more appropriately after the 
great changes which he introduced into our com- 
mercial policy, and their effects, are considered. 
The object of the bill was to establish a general 
poUce force capable of acting together in any 
county which the Lord-Lieutenant might direct, 
that officer having the power of determining 
what portion of the expense was to be laid on the 
inhabitants. The measure met with general ap- 
probation, and proved so efficacious that Gov- 
ernment did not find it necessary to extend the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act to Ireland, 
and were able to reduce the military , p^^. ^ . 
force in that country from 25,000 to xxxv.'ofS;' 
22,000 men, and the artillery from Ann. Reg.' 
400 to 200 guns.» >«7, 43. 

English legislation, in this instance, undoubt- 
edly conferred a very great boon upon jg 
Ireland ;'bnt the same can not be said Trial by 
of a measure introduced by English jury in civ- 
influence into Scotland, and which " causes in 
• -^ .• • V..L. Scotland. 

came into operation in this year — 
viz., the extension of jury trial to civil caused. 
Scotland, from the remotest period, has had 
laws, institutions, and courts of its own. Its 
inhabitants may well be proud of them, for the 
greatest improvements which, during the last 
eighty years, have been introduced into the law 
of England, or which its wisest legislators are 
now anxiously laboring to effect, are nothing 
but transcripts of the statutes which, a hundred 
and fifty years before, had been inserted on the 
statute-book' of its northern and comparatively 
barbarous neighbors.* In 1816, however, the 
Anglomania was very ardent ; and, partly to aid 
the progress of Liberal ideas and the Liberal 
party in Scotland, partly to procure a dignified 
and easy retirement for a very amiable man and 
agreeable companion,! who had long been on 
intimate terms with the Prince-Regent, a bill 
was passed introducing jury trial, without lim- 
itation, in 'all cases where oral evidence was 
required or might be anticipated, in Scotland, 
i and establishing a court, speciplly with an £n- 
' glish lawyer at its head, for the disposal of such 
I cases. Great was the joy of the popular lead- 
i ers in the northern part of the island at this 
i change, which was an entire innovation ; for 
f though Scotland, (torn the earliest ages, had 
been familiar with jury trial in criminal cases, 
it had never been known or attempted in civil 
causes. Unbounded were the anticipations of 
the blessings to the country, and the training 
of its inhabitants to their social duties, which 
would result from the change. It in every re- 
spect received fair play. The judges on the 
bench gaye it every possible encouragement ; 
the ablest counsel at the bar, and they were 



* See Alison's Essays, vol. ii. 635, " Tbe old Scottisli 
Parliament," where this extraordinary (^ct is fVilly de- 
monstrated. 

t William Adam, Esq. of Blair-Adam, who was madt 
the head of the new eourt. 
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* 46 Geo. 
IH. c. 1 17 ; 
and Judica 



many and powerful at that time, supported it 
by their energy, and adorned it by their talents ; 
and a claase was introduced into a subsequent 
act, passed a few years after, authorizing the 
transference by simple motion of all actions in- 
volving parole proof from inferior courts, when 
the demand of the plaintiff was above £40 ster- 
ling. Under these enactments, if the 
mode of trial had been suited to the 
people, nearly the whole legal busi- 
?"».^'^!i^'*' ^^88 of the country should have been 

Scotland. ^j.^.^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^^ ^^^^ J 

Nevertheless, it turned out quite the reverse ; 
20. and the attempt to introduce jury trial 
lu entire in civil cases into Scotland remains a 
failure, lasting and instructive proof of the 
impossibility of transplanting institutions from 
one country to another without the greatest 
risk of entire failure, or ruinous disasters to the 
state into which they are introduced. Jury 
trial has been, and still is, a total failure in 
Scotland ; and the opinion has become general' 
among its most experienced practitioners, that 
it is one of the greatest curses that ever has 
been inflicted upon the country. The reason 
is, that it is totally at variance with the habits, 
institutions, and wishes of the people. Jury 
trial succeeds in England, because it is not the 
trial of the jury, but the trial of the judge ; it 
has failed in Scotland, because it is not the trial 
of the judge, but the trial of the jury. Long 
habit, centuries of practice, haVe Accustomed 
the English juries to follow the suggestions of 
the bench ; and, except in a few cases which 
violently excite the public mind, those sugges- 
tions are never disregarded. In Seotland, where 
the native turn of the people is opinionattve and 
pugnacious, and the great object of ambition 
with all is to get their own way, the first prin- 
ciple with juries has too often been to assert 
their independence by disregarding the bench, 
and show their superiority to others by throw- 
ing overboard the witnesses. Thus chance and 
prejudice have come so often to sway their ver- 
dicts, that it has passed into a common saying 
that the issue of a jury trial is as subject to 
hazard as the game of rougt-et-noir^ and that 
nothing is certain in it but delay and expense. 
The popular leaders have not courage to admit 
in public the entire failure of their favorite sys- 
tem of training the national mind ; but their 
sense of its unsuitableness to Scotland has al- 
ready been evinced by an Act of Parliament 
giving litigants' the means of escaping the 
much-dreaded ordeal \* and eo strongly has the 
national feeling on the subject been declared, 
that after six-and-thirty years of training and 
bolstering up, the cases tried by jury in all Scot- 
land have dwindled away to twenty or thirty in 
a year ; and instead of the Court of Session 
being overwhelmed, as was expected, with 
hundreds of cases brought from the slieriflTcourts 
to obtain the blessings of jury trial, the sheriff 
courts are overwhelmed with as many thousand 
cases, brought before them to escape the cer- 
tain expense and uncertain issue of that species 
of decision.f 



* The Act 10 and 11 Victoria, introduced by Lord* Ad- 
vocate RutherAird, one of the ablest and most accomplish- 
ed of the Scotch Bar, whom the author is proud to call his 
•arly and steady friend. 

t The eases brought into the sheriff conn of Lanurk- 



The uncertainty of jury trial, in cases which 
strongly excited the public mind, was 2]. 
strikingly evinced in England itself Acquittal 
during this very year. Watson, the fa- ofWataon 
ther of the culprit who had shot the *"^ "**"•• 
gunsmith who defended his shop in the Spa- 
fields riot on December 2d, was tried for high 
treason at Westminster Hall, and acquitted by 
the verdict of a London jury. This decision is 
perhaps not to be regretted, as the acts with 
which they were charged, though amounting to 
sedition and riot of the most aggravated kind, 
could scarcely be. held, in reason at least, what- 
ever it might be in law, to amount to high trea- 
son, or a design to overturn the Government ; 
and the indictment was brought for the heavier 
offense, mainly in consequence of the English 
law recognizing at that period no medium be- 
tween riot or sedition, which were misdemean- 
ors punishable only by fine and imprisonment, 
and high treason, which was chastised by death. 
The wiser and more humane Scotch law recog- 
nized transportation as the appropriate punish- 
ment for aggravated cases of riot, and sedition 
bordering on treason — a punishment which has 
since, by special statute, been introduced into 
England and Ireland for such offenses. But 
the same can not be said of another memorable 
trials which took place in the same year in the 
Court of King's Bench— of Mr. Hone, for blas- 
phemous libel. He was tried three times — once 
before Mr. Justice Abbott, and twice before 
Chief-Justice EUenborough — and on all these 
occasions exhibited a union of self- i gij^t^ Trials, 
possession, readiness, aQ4 talent, xxxii. 471, 
worthy of a better cause.* He was ^?* Vo^'Jjf**' 
on all the three acquitted ; on the ''^ ^' ^''• 
two last chiefly in consequence of the overbear- 
ing manner of the presiding judge, who unfor- 
tunately was as remarkable for the haste of his 
temper as for the power of his intellect. 

The contradictory nature of the verdicts ob- 
tained in three state trials in the 98. 
same year, and in regard to crimes Reflections on 
of substantiaUy the same descrip- E,!^J'i^-'JJrt 
tion, suggests considerations of the mriod in the 
highest importance for the right English Jaw. 
government of mankind. Brandreth and twen- 
ty-three of his associates were sentenced to 
death at Derby for exactly the same crime for 
which Watson and his accomphccs were ac- 
quitted in London. There can be no doubt that 
there waq a great defect both in the law and 
institutions of the country, when at the same 
tiihe, and on so momentous a crisis^ the same 
crimiiials shared so different a fate. Nor is it 
difficult to see what this defect is. So far as 
the law is concerned, it consisted chiefly in the 
absurdity of the English law, which admitted 
no medium between high treason, punishable 
with death and its terrible i)enaltie8, and sedi- 
tion, which could be coerced only by fine or im- 
prisonment. It was to evade this difficulty that 

shire alone, on written pleadings, are now about 7500 an- 
nually ; in the small debt court, in the same county, which 
decides, on oral pleadings, cases under £9 6«. M. above 
15,000. The county courts of England, which have be- 
come so popular, and risen to such importance in so 
short a time, have mainly succeeded by the suitors avoid- 
ing jury trial ; and if their jurisdiction is extended, like 
that of the sberifl^ in Scotland, to cases of debt ant^ con- 
tract of any amount, it is easy to see they will drain 
away nearly all the business l^om Westminster Uall and 
the circuit assizes. 
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the astnleness of the EngliBh lawyeiB invented 
the doctrine of eonstructwe treaton, or the infer- 
ence as to an intent to depose, kill, or levy war 
against the sovereign, from acts of a seditious 
tendency. But although this doctrine is firmly i 
established in the decisions and dicta of the En- 1 
gtish judges, it has often been resisted by the i 
common sense and just feelings of the English | 
juries, and always combated by all the elo- i 
qoenoe and ability of the English bar.' It is i 
next to impossible to persuade a juiy that the ' 
leaders of a mob, which engages in the most i 
oatiageons acts of pillage, violence, and depre- \ 
datioQ, have a design to dethrone or assassinate < 
the sovereign. To get drunk or fill their pock- 1 
ets is probably their ultimatum. It was this 
which led to Watson's acquittal, as it had done 
to the escape of Hardy, Thelwall, Home Tooke, 
and many of the most dangerous state crimin- 
als recorded in English history. Indicted for 
sedition and riot, they could not by possibility 
have escaped ; and if transported, they would 
have sufiTered a punishment suitable, and not 
excessive, for their crimes. In prosecution; 
the wisest course always is to select the minor 
offense, unless the major has, beyond* all doubt, 
been incurred ; in legislation, to afilx fio pun- 
ishment to crimes but such as the general feel- 
ings of the country will permit to be carried rig- 
orooaly into execution. 
The salutary efifect of the suspension of the 
2j^ Habeas Corpus Act in this year, and 
Good eiitets tbe death-blow which it gave in a 
or the sua- short time to the machinations and 
She Kh^ras ^^^'^ ®^ ***• disaffected, suggests 



Corpss i,ct. 



the defect in our institutions to 



which this distressing uncertainty 
in the conviction of state crimes is to be as- 
cribed. This is in the idea, so plausible and 
onhappily so prevalent, that their prosecution 
sbodld be left to the unaided efforts of the com- 
mon law. It no doubt sounds well to say that 
Government seeks for no extraordinary pow- 
ers, and combats sedition and treason with no 
other weapons but those of the common and 
statute law ; and loud cheers seldom faO to fol- 
low such an announcement in the House of 
Commons. Nevertheless, it is founded on an 
entire fallacy; and perhaps nothing has con- 
tributed so much to perpetuate disorder, dis- 
trust, and consequent misery, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, as this miserable delusion. 
Extraordinary cases require extraordinary rem- 
edies ; it is in vain to attempt to combat them 
with ordinaxy ones. Jury trial, and the trial by 
that means of subordinate criminals, does very 
well in common crimes, or passing local disor- 
ders ; but it is wholly unsuitable to those more 
serioos exigences, when a large party in the 
state is banded for some common political pur- 
pose which is to be brought about by violence 
and intimidation. To leave every thing to the 
ordinary remedies of the law in such cases, is 
to leave it to be worked by men liable to be in- 
fluenced by prejudice or intimidation. It Is, in 
effect, little else but proclauning impunity to 
crimes even of the deepest dye ; or wreaking 
the vengeance of the law upon miserable and 
deluded followers, while the selfish and guilty 
leaders, whom it is as impossible to reach by 
the verdict of a jury as it is easy to reach by an 
act of the executive, remain wholly untouched. 



The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
which enables Government to apprehend such 
leaders upon grounds perfectly sufficient to just- 
ify their detention, though their weight would 
not be admitted by a jury in excited times, is 
the appropriate remedy. The true object of 
such apprehension should be, not to imprison 
the persons seized, but to send them out of the 
country, under pain of transportation if they re- 
turned before the Expiration of a limited time. 
The ostracism of Athens, the banishment of 
Home, were wise and humane institutions, had 
they not been often abused by a tyrant majori- 
ty ; and he has little reason to complain who is 
intercepted in his projects of revolutionizing his 
country, and sent, till quieter times return, to 
ruminate on social change on the banks of the 
Leman Lake, or dream of human perfectibility 
among the crowds of Paris. 

Although the parliamentary season of 1817 
was not distinguished by debates of ^ 
the same surpassing magnitude and Motion of 
importance as that of the preceding Mr. firou||h- 
year, yet there were one or two f„^ JJIYi^do 
thmgs deserving of notice, as mdi- and manu- 
eating the silent march of thought, ftcturea of 
and, X^onsequently, of future events '^* counuy. 
which characterized it. The first of these was 
a motion by Mr. Brougham on the state of the 
trade and manufactures of the nation, the scope 
and aim of which will at once appear from the 
resolutions which he moved, and which were 
negatived by a majority of 65, the numbers be- 
ing 1 18 to 63.* These resolutions, being by in- 
ference condemnatory of the neglect alleged to 
have been evinced by ministers in not securing 
for the country those commercial advantages 
which might have been obtained by treaty with 
foreign nations at the conclusion of the war, 
were in the main of a party character, and 
therefore of passing interest. But there were 
some remarks which fell from the able and in- 
quisitive mind of the mover which were of last- 
ing importance, and, like the first streaks of 
light in the eastern horizon, betokened the com- 
plexion of the day which was beginning to dawn. 
"The period," said he, "is now arrived when, 
the war being closed, and prodigiotis changes 
having taken place through the world, it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to enter on a care- 
ftil but fearless revision of our whole commer- 
cial system, that we may be enabled safely, yet 
promptly, to eradicate those faults which the 
lapse of time has occasioned or displayed ; to 
retrace our steps where we shall find that they 
have deviated from the line of true policy ; to 
adjust and acconomodate our laws to the alter- 
ation of circumstances ;• to abandon many prej- 
udices, alike antiquated and senseless, unsuited 

* " I. That the trade and manuflicturea of the country 
are reduced to a state of such unexampled difficulty aa 
demanda the serious attention of this House. 2. That 
tjiose difficulties are materially increased by the policy 
pursued with jespect to our foreifni commerce, and tliat 
a revision of this system ought forthwith to be undertak- 
en by the House. 3. That the continuance of those diffi- 
culties is materially increased by the severe pressure of 
taxation under which the country labors, and which ouf^ht 
by every practicable means to be lightened. 4. That th« 
system or foreign policy pursued by his Majesty's roinia- 
tera has not been anch as to obtain fbr the people of this 
country those commercial advantages which the Influenea 
of Great Britain in foreign courts fhirly entitled them m 
expect."— Mr. Bsouoni.M*s Re9olutUm9y March 13, 1817. 
FarL Dtkatu, uxv. 1044. 
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to the advanced age in which we live, and un- 
worthy of the sound judgment which distin- 
guishes the nation. In the Navigation Laws, 
in particular, some change is loudly called for. 
Whatever may have been the good policy of 
that law when it was first introduced, I am quite 
clear that we have adhered to it for a century 
1 p^ri. Deb. ^^^^ ^^^ circumstances which alone 
xxzv. 1048, justified its adoption have ceased to 
low- exist."* 

If these ideas of Mr. Brougham were descrip- 
tive of the germ of the doctrines, 

Estawi'sh- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Adam Smith's philoso- 
ment of Sav- phy, which afterward so widely ex- 
ings Banks, panded, and occasioned so entire a 
Shed^Mveri- revolution in the commercial policy 
ty of punish- of England, Other acts of the Legis- 
mentincrim- l^ture at the same time indicated 
inai cases, ^{jg setting in of an under-current 

^ destined to bring nothing but unmix- 

ed good to society. Almost unnoticed amid oth- 
er parliamentary business, which at the time 
excited much more attentioD, at)ill passed both 
Houses this year establishing Savings Banks 
— institutions which have since spread so wide- 
ly, and prospered so immensely in all parts 
of the island, and which, by encouraging habits 
of prudence, fnigality, and self-control among 
the working classes, and fostering the geherous 
affections in preference to the selfish passions, 
have gone far to elevate the character of the 
most deserving of the poor, and to counteract the 
many causes of debasement which since that 
time have spread such ruin among them. In the 
same session, the increasing humanity of the 
general mind was evinced by strong sts^tements 
in the House of Commons regarding military 
flogging, the barbarity of which was daily attract- 
ing more attention, so as to foreshadow its aboli- 
tion at no distant' period ; and a bill brought in 
by General Thornton, for abolishing the degrad- 
* Pari. Deb. ^^S punishment of flogging in the case 
xxxvi! 833, of females, received the unanimous 
884, 932. assent of the same House.* 

The respective balance of parties in the 
26. House of Commons was materially 

Return of Mr. afl^ected this year by the return to 
LuIbSir^a!??™ ^**® parliamentary arena of the 
death of Mr. ^^ost eloquent man on on^ side, 
PoQsonby and and the death of two, not the least 
Mr. Horner, eminent, on the Other. Mr. Can- 
ning — who, ever since his rupture with Lord 
Castlereagh in 1810, had been out of oflice, and 
since 1814 in a sort of honorable banishment 
as embassador at Lisbon — returned to England 
on the invitation of the Prince-Regent, and ac- 
cepted the office of President of. the Board of 
Control, vacant by the death of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. His name will occupy here- 
after a prominent place ; his deeds and speech^ 
es strongly arrest the attention in the course 
of this history. Jn June, 1816, Mr. Ppnsonby, 
who had long discharged with zeal, ability, and 
straightforward honor, the arduous duties of 
leader of the Opposition, died ; and his lament- 
ed loss was shortly succeeded by 

Lifc^**^"*'' ^^** ®^ ^^- Horner, a much younger, 
Works, i. but more rising and promising man, 
lOS; Hor- who expired at Pisa, whither he had 
'^KlJ'^^* gone on account of a pulmonary 
"' **"*• complaint, on 8th February, 1817.» 

Mr. HoENBR was bom in 1778, passed the 



bar in Edinburgh in 1600, was called to the En- 
glish bar in 1807, and entered the ^^ 
House of Commons in 1806. The Mr.HoraeHa 
son of a respectable linen-draper in itfe and char- 
Edinburgh, he owed his elevation in ^^^^' 
no degree to aristocratic or parliamentary in- 
fluences, so powerful at that period in procuring 
advancement for others into situations for which 
they were not fitted by nature. Like Mr. Can- 
ning, Sir S. Romilly, Lord Eldon, and many of 
the greatest men whom the country can boast, 
he was the architect of his own fortune, and 
entered on his public career firom no other in- 
fluence but that arising from his known and ac- 
knowledged abilities. His first seat was for a 
Treasury borough (St. Ives), for which, by the 
influence of Lord Kinnaird and the Whig Gov- 
ernment then in power, he was elected in June, 
1806 ; so that, like all the other great men of 
the day, he owed his entry into public life to the 
nomination boroughs. So ]^eat were his abili- 
ties, and so high the respect entertained for his 
character, that, had he lived, he would, beyond 
all doubt, have been the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when the Whigs came into power in 
November, 1830, and possibly risen to still high- 
er situations during the long continu- ^ , 
ance of that party in oflSce for the ijj°^^^279. 
next twenty years.* 

He was the most intellectual and profound 
of that remarkable school of eminent S6. 
men who w«re educated and entered His charac- 
life together at ttiat period in Edin- [ftor"nd po^ 
burgh. Less eloquent and discur- uiicaiphi- 
sive than Brougham, less aerial and losopber. 
elegant than Jeffrey, he was a much deeper 
thinker than either, and brought more system- 
atically the powers of a clear understanding and 
logical reasoning to bear upon a limited number 
of subjects, to which he directed his attention. 
These he mastered with consummate abiUty. 
Many of his papers on the com-l4ws and the 
currency in the Edinburgh Review, as well as 
his speeches in Parliament on the same sub- 
jects, are models of clear and accurate reason- 
ing. Yet must history confess with regret that 
he stopped -short in the admirable career on 
which he had entered, and bequeathed to poB« 
terity a host of errors when he was on the very 
verge of the most important truths. He was 
on the edge of important discoveries in the most 
abstruse branch of political science, to which he 
had been led by the native vig9r of his under- 
standing and the clearness of his perception, 
when he was turned aside and riveted in error 
by the influence of party. He was the main 
^uthor of the Bullion Report of 1810, and he be- 
queathed the adoption of its principles to the 
nation by the bill of 1819, restoring cash pay- 
ments. What those effects were will abun- 
dantly appear in the sequel, and need not be 
here anticipated. It is sufficient to observe, as 
a curious proof of the warping even of the 
strongest intellects by the chain of party,* that 
while he clearly saw and has ably illustrated 
the obvious truths — ^that the great rise of prices 
during the war was owing to the copious issue 

* He seriously complained to Mr. JeffVey, then its editor, 
that the Edinburgh Review was too Independent, ami not 
siificietUly Whiggigh'-a charge which has never befbre 
or since, it is believed, been brought against that celebra- 
ted Joamal.— CocKBVRN's lA/e o/Jejfrey, i. 478. 
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of paper ciurreiicy, and that the greatest danger 
10 be apprehended on the return of peace was 
tike impossibility of discharging the debts, pub- 
lic and private, contracted during a plentiful cir- 
culating medium, with the resources of a con- 
tracted one — he could discern no other mode 
of arerting these dangers but by instantly rush- 
iag into the contracted currency ; and that while 
be was urell aware that yariations in the amount 
of th€ ciTculating medium are the greatest ca- 
lamity which can befell a mercantile nation, the 
only way in which he deemed it practicable to 
avert them was to base it entirely on gold, the 
most eagerly desired, easily transported, and 
therefore eTanescent of earthly things. 
The dose of this year was marked by a most 
^. melancholy event, which, more than 

Dotb of the ^^J Other in the recollection of man, 
PniMsesB wrung with anguish the heart of the 
whole nation. This was the death 
of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
nrho expired, after severe and protracted suf- 
fering, on the 6th November. This charming 
princess, whose beauty, high spirit, and amiable 
manners bad endeared her to the whole people, 
bad bved in domestic felicity, known only by 
never-foiling deeds of kindness, since her mar- 
riage in May of the preceding year. She was 
understood to be in the way of giving an heir to 
the monarchy ; and as the direct Mne of succes- 
sion depended on the success of her accouche- 
ment, the attention of the nation was turned 
with the most intense anxiety to the coming 
event from which so much was hoped. It came 
at last, but the angel of death at the same time 
eotered the bhdal chamber. So long and se- 
vere were the sufierings of the princess, during 
a protracted labor of forty-eight hours, that it 
became necessaxy to sacrifice the infant — ^an 
uDCommonly fine and healthy prince — to her 
preservation ; and the painful sacrifice was 
made in vain. Such* was the exhaustion of the 
royal mother, after the delivery was over, that 
she sank rapidly, and ei^ired a few hours after. 
So great was his despair at this ca- 
iM7°"<^Sii- lamitous event, that the principal 
ide, 109 : medical attendant of her Royal 
HofiMB, Ti. Highness, in a fit of insanity or 
^*^' despair, committed suicide a short 

time afterward.^ 
No words can paint the universal constema- 
_ tion and grief which seized the en- 
Uoiverni ^^^ nation on this calamitous event, 
grief or the which buried an illustrious princess, 
utionat t^g g^ig daughter of England, and 
erent. ^ ^^^^^ posterity in a single tomb. 
Nothing comparable to it had been seen in the 
country since the head of Charles I. fell upon 
the scafibld. Then was seen how universal 
and deep-seated is the loyalty of the British 
beart, and how strong and indeliUe the chords 
which bind the people to their sovereign. Ev- 
ery house, from the ducal palace to the peas- 
ant's cottage, was filled with mourning ; tears 
were seen in every eye ; the bereavement was 
felt by all with the intensity of domestic af- 
fliction. Business was generally suspended ; 
scarce a word was spoken even by the most in- 
timate friends when they met in the streets — 
they pressed hands and went on in silence. 
The hum of men ceased ; no sound vras heard 
but the moomftil clang of the church-bclls, which 



from mom till night gave forth their melancholy 
peal ; minute-guns were fired from all the bat- 
teries and ships — 

** The flag was hoisted half*inaflt high, 
A mournftal nlgani on the main ; 
Seen only when the illustrioue die, 
' Or are In glorious battle slaiu.*' 

A royal proclamation ordered a general 
moumiog. The injunction was unnecessary ; 
every human being above the rank of a pauper 
spontaneously assumed the garb of woe. On 
the 18th November, when the funeral at Wind- 
sor took place with great solemnity, every 
church and chapel in the United Kingdom was 
opened and filled with mourning multitudes, 
whose grief could find no other alleviation but 
in its united expression. Those who consider 
loyalty as a merely instinctive feeling, which 
wears out and becomes extinct in the progress 
of society, with the enlightenment of the gen- 
eral mind, and the popularizing of institutions, 
would do well to contemplate this memorable 
event, and to search the annals of the world for 
a parallel to the grief which then wrung the 
British hea^ among rude and uneducated na- 
tions, the most remarkable for attachment to 
the throne. ■ 

The social condition of the country and its 
general prosperity were much im- 3]. 

proved in the year 1818. The improved con- 
change had begun in the middle of S,Sr?'iX 
the preceding year, and arose chief- ^^^ oriei? 
ly from prices of agricultural prod- and spring of 
uce having so much risen, and the *^18. 
home market for our manufactures having in 
consequence so much improved from the in- 
creased ability of the rural population to pur- 
chase them. The Funds, that sure test of pub- 
be prosperity, rose 30 per cent. ; in 1817, the 
Three per Cents, ascended from 62, in January, 
1817, to 83 in December of the same year. 
The bankruptcies In England, which in Febru- 
ary, 1816, were S09, were reduced in September 
to 61 : the total was 167§ in the year, being a 
decrease of 464 lirom the preceding year, when 
they had been 2029.* These unmis- , ^^^ J^^ 
takable symptoms of general amel- ]8i7, S38, ' 
ioration continued throughout 1818. S39; App. 
The Funds maintained the lev^l they ^ ^^'*»"- 
had reached on the close of the preceding year ; 
and the bankruptcies were 519 less ; they .sank 
to 1066, being only half of what they had been 
in the year 1816.» The revenue, a Ann. Reg. 
without the imposition of any new 18I8, 36$; 
taxes, rose above £1,700,000; and App. to 
the money applied to the reduction ciiron. 
of debt, which in 1817 had been £14,614,000, 
rose in 1818 to £15,339,000, being somewhat 
above the loans of the year.* Wheat, on an 
average of the year, sold at 98s. — a high price, 
indeed, but a considerable reduction from the 
preceding year, when it bad been 116s. ; and 
such was the affluence of the Bank of England, 
and the general confidence reposed in tliat es- 
tablishment, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in the last discussion on the subject in 
1817, boasted, not without reason, that the bank 
had begun voluntarily to resume payments in 



* Net reveave oTGrut BriUia fn 1817. 
" " in 1816. 

— PoaTBB'9 Pari TMm, 
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cash ;* tbat nothing would prevent the restric- 
1 p„| p^^ tion of cash payments from expiring 
xxxvii. 115; in July, 1818 ; and that even in for* 
Hughea, vi. eign countries the notes of the bank 
•*''• were taken in .preference to cash. 

The cause of this great improvement in the 
3^ afiairs of the country, and, of conse- 
Oause oftius quence, of the Government, was the 
inereaaed continued suspension of cash pay- 
prospenty. j^^^^g ^ ^y^^ g^j^ j^^^ ^gjg^ accord- 
ing to the act of 181 7, already noticed.* As the 
dreadful crash and distress of 1816 
4 4«r*** ^' *^' ^^ arisen from the sudden and pro- 
digious contraction of the country 
bankers* issues, which took place from the pros- 
pect of immediately being obliged to pay their 
notes in cash, which at once reduced their circu- 
lation from £32,700,000 in 1814 to £15,894,000 
in 1816 ; so the postponement of cash payments 
by the bill of 1816 had a directly opposite effect. 
The circulation both of the Bank of England 
and the country bank^ increased rapidly with 
the period during which cash payments were 
postponed, and in 1818 it had become above 
£6,000,000 more than it had been in 1816.* 
The necessary effect of this increalse in the cir- 
culation was a restoration of confidence, a gen- 
eral rise of prices, augmented undertakings by 
capitalists, and improved comfort^Eunong the la- 
boring classes. The greater activity thus com- 
municated to trade appeared in the increase of 
the exports, which rose in 1818 to £45,180^000 
declared value, from £40,180,000 in the pre- 
ceding year ; but the vast addition made to 
the well-bemg of all classes was evinced still 
more clearly by the great increase of the im- 
ports, which rose from £27,000,000 in 1816 to 
£36,000,000 in 1818.t 
So confident were the directors of the Bank 
33 of England in the continuance of 
steps of the these favorable circumstances, and 
Bank toward of their ability to contimie cash pay- 
*"^ w- ments, that in January, 1817, they 
"** issued a notice that they were pre- 

pared to make payments in cash of outstanding 
notes of a certain description, amounting to 
about £1,000,000 sterh'dg. ^ Oold was so plenti- 
ful that it had fallen to £3 18s.. 6d. an ounce, 
and very little of the cash at that rate was 
taken up. The success of this experiment in- 
duced the directors to issue a notice, in Octo- 
ber, 1817, that they would pay cash for notes 
of every description issued prior to January 1, 
1817. But the result of this experiment was 
very different, and gave a premonitory warn- 
ing of what might be expected to ensue if the 
suspension of cash payments was permanently 
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closed. The deficient har^st of the preceding 
year had caused a considerable importation of 
grain, amounting to above 1,500,000 quarters 
of wheat alone — a quantity unexampled in those 
days ; and to meet the bills drawn for payment of 
their price, and also supply the wants of the nu- 
merous English who were flocking to the Con- 
tinent in search of health, amusement, or econ- 
omy, and pay up a French loan of £5,000,000, 
a very great drain for gold set in upon the bank, 
and the sum paid in cash for these notes before 
the end of the year amounted to £2,600,060. 
This alarming drain, and the total disappear- 
ance from the country^ of the coin ,-. _ 
thus withdrawn from the coflTers of ms^m^' 
the bank, at length convinced Minis- Pari. Dab. 
ters of the impolicy of enforcing the ™^iL- 
return to cash payments on 5th July, ^^' 
1818, as it then stood regulated by law, and led 
to important debates in both Houses of Pariia- 
ment, which threw increasing light on that all- 
important subject. 

On the part of Opposition, it was urged by 
Mr. Tiemey, Ijord Althorpe, and 34^ 
Sir H. Parnell : " We have now, Aifument for 
at the close of the war, in round the resmnp- 
numbers, £800,000,000 of funded, ^l^^Ij^^ 
and £40,000,000 of unfunded debt SteO^pMft- 
— rather an appalling prospect, tion. 
against which it is futile to set off ••■^ '♦ •®**- 
our Sinking Fund of £14,000,000, since, al- 
though we keep up that fund, it is done only by 
borrowing money annaally, in Exchequer bills 
or otherwise, to nearly ai\ equal amount. The 
advantageous terms on which it appears a loan 
could now be negotiated proves, indeed, the 
present prosperity of the country. But is there 
any man in his senses who would maintain that 
this prosperity should be based on a circnlation 
not convertible into specie! On all sides it 
would be heard, God forbid ! The suspension 
of cash payments was never defended but as a 
measure oT necessity, justified by an unprece- 
dented combination of circumstances. How, 
then, has it happened that, in the third year of 
peace, the same measure is necessary, which 
was only justified by the extraonlinary pres.s- 
ure of a most extraordinary war T Why is the 
pledge given as to the return to cash payments 
in July, 1818, not to be redeemed? It may be 
true that British capitalists, from a superabund- 
ance of money, have engaged largely in foreign 
loans, and that seventy-nme thousand travelers 
were gratifying their desires by g9ing abroad ; 
but are such trivial circumstances to he gravely 
stated as grounds for an entire subversion of 
our monetary system 1 The suspension by Mr. 
Pijtt in 1797 was expressly rested on the most 
overpowering necessity^-a general run upon 
the bank, which brought it to the brink of ruin 
— a universal panic and hoarding in the coun- 
try, and vast loans in specie to foreign countries. 
Can there be a more complete contrast than 
this state of matters affords, to the present time, 
when ^e are at profound peace with all the 
world, when there were no foreign subsidies, 
no threat of invasion, but increasing and appar- 
ently lasting prosperity? 

" Did not the House of Commons, two years 
ago, when there really was a panic 
and great distress in the country, conSn^L 
even then enter into a solemn pledge '™*>^ 
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tfcat cuh payments were to be resumed in next ' circulation of the Bank of England 
Joij ? And have we not been told that such is I was £26,500,000 ; in 1817 it was ^oudaded 
the oonfideace in the bank, and the public confi- i ;£28,200,000 — so that there was au in- 
itnce in its solidity, that cash payments to a cer- i crease in that species of paper alone of two mill- 
tain extent have voluntarily been resumed on ' ions; although the resources and loans of 1816 
the part of that establishment ] Is it expedient, I were j£82,000,000, and in 1817 only £69,000,000. 
is it decorous, under such prosperous circum- The average circulation of country banks before 
stances, to violate a pledge given in such adverse 1816 was £21,000,000 ; it was reduced by iuUy 
ooes! The bank directors profess their willing- a third during that year, but it had been in- 
■ess to resume cash payments, and have evinced creased by the same amount in 1817 ; so that, 



the sincerity of their ueclarations by their vol- 
sntary acts; where then is the necessity for 



between the Bank of England and the country 
banks, there had been an increase in the circu- 



vioiating the faith of Parliament 1 Is the House i lation in one year of no less than £9,000,000 ^ 
satisfied that all that has been advanced by the M^as there any intelligible cause, any plausible 
BoUion Committee should be. set aside 1 Is j excuse even, for such an excessive issue — ^the 
there any one who doubts that an excessive ! result evidently of the postponement of the ob- 
issne of paper must have an efieot on the price i ligation to pay in specie 1 Was there any man 
of gold I The market price of goM is at present ' of common honesty who could deny, in these 
four shillings ah ounce above the Mint price; I circumstance^, that inquiry is necessary 1 What 
is not that difference to be ascribed rather to | has become of all this money 1 Could it have 
the excess of paper in circulation than the for- ! any other effect but raising the price of every 
eign loans now in course of payment 1 Sup- , thing 1 Is not the great rise which has taken 
posing the loan to France is £10,000,000, and pdace in the Funds in the last year entirely to 
the money required by travelers and foreign in- be ascribed to that circumstance 1 And what 
demnities £20,000,000 more, still a large part | limit can be assigned to future dan- t pari. Deb. 
of this sum would be sent out in goods^ and a j ger, when in so short a time, and un- xxxviii. 
still Larger in advances by foreign capitalists. | der circumstances so little justifying *^^* ^^' 
But even supposing the whole were sent out in i it, so excessive an over-issue. has taken place 1"^ 
goki — ^would that occasion a run upon the bank 1 { On the other hand, it was answered by the 
Would it not soon improve the exchanges, and, i Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. ^ 
by rendering gold dear in this country, quickly i Huslusson, and Mr. Thornton : "The Answer by 
bring it bade, and furnish the bank with the , grounds on which the appointment the Minis- 
means of replenishing its coffers 1 On every I of a committee to inquire into the af- ^"' 
gfound, then, there is ai^airgent necessity for an fairs of the bank. are rested are entirely falla- 
inquiry into the circumstances of the bank ; for | cious. The internal state of the country had 
if it can resume cash payments, it should be |. never been so distressed as it was in 1816, and 
constrained immediately to do so ; if it can not, | it had never revived so rapidly as it did in the 
the public should be informed to what cause the , last half of 1817 and first months of 1818. The 
inability is owing, and what prospect there is of issues of country banks had increased by at 
cash pi^rments ever being resumed. least £6,000,000 during that period ; but why 

** Tliere are some persons in this country who | had they increased 1 Simply because the great 
anticipate all sorts of horrors from I impulse communicated to the agriculture, trade, 
Continued ^^^ resumption of cash payments — , and manufactures of the country during that 
' that nobody would receive rents, the ! period called for an enlargement of the issue 
fimds be reduced to zero, and a general bankrupt- to carry it on. The difference between the 
cy ensue. There is every reason to believe that market and the Mint price of gold was erro- 
these apprehensions are either altogether un- i neously considered as a test of the superabund- 
founded^ or greatly exaggerated. If cautiously { ance of paper in the home market ; but it in re- 
gone about, it would be attended with littje or no , ality arose from a very different cause — the 
disadvantage. But even if the evils represented gold which was sent out of the country to pay 
were in a great degree well founded, would they i up foreign loans, and meet the wants of British 
not be preferable to the state of uncertainty in travelers.' The experience of late years deci- 
which mercantile speculations of all sorts are i sively proved that the doctrine of the Bullion 
kept, by the uncertainty which exists as to the i Committee in 1810, that the difference between 
resumption of cash payments t It would be bet- i the market and the Mint price, of gold was owing 
ter to declare at once that the bank is never to ' to an over-issue of paper, and was measured 



iTsume pajrments in specie, than to go on. every 
year, postponing the return from year to year, 
and, in consequence alternately fostering specu 



by its amount, was decisively disproved by the 
facts which had since occurred. In 1814 the 
bank issues were £23,600,000, and the market 



lation by an excessive issue of paper, and ruin- price of gold was £5 10s\ per ounce ; in 1816 



ing the speculators by its sudden contraction 1 
The only criterion by which it can be known 
whether or not an issue of paper has become 
excessive, is its -convertibility into cash. When 
the obligation to pay every note issued in specie 
is taken away, this criterion is entirely lost ; 
there is no longer any restriction on the amount 
of issaes ; and the enormous profits accruing 
frmn them to the bank will soon render them 
excessive. 

** Recent events have too dearly illustrated 
the reahty of this danger. In 1816, the average 



the bank pat)er was £26,300,000, and the price 
of gold had fallen to £4 6s. 6d. per ounce ; 
proving that the price of gold was owing to the 
enhanced demand for it on the Continent to 
meet the exigences of foreign war, and not to 
any excess in the domestic circulation. 

"The immense loans which the French Gov- 
ernment has been obliged to contract 
in the present year, amounting to no c^njIJ;,^ 
less than £30,000,000 sterling, most 
of which would be negotiated in this country, 
necessarily occasioned a veiy great drain of gold 
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from this country, for which it behooved the di- 
rectors of the bank to make provision. Add to 
this a loan of £5,000,000, actually negotiating at 
this moment in London. These loans were eight 
times the amount of the Austrian loans, in 1796, 
of £4,500,000 which the directors, at that peri- 
od, by a solemn resolution laid before Mr. Pftt, 
declared would, if repeated, prove fa^al to the 
bank. It is true the postponement of cash pay- 
ments for a year is a deviation from what was 
formerly proposed and intended ; but if circum- 
stances change, must> not the corresponding 
measures change alsot The sudden disap- 
pearance of gold to the amount of £2,500,000 
in October last, not only from the coffers of the 
bank, but from the circulation of the country, 
should be a warning of the danger of recurring 
to cash payments when extensive remittances 
of gold required to be 'made to foreign coun- 
tries either for commercial transactions pr for- 
eign loans. No doubt, by an unlimited issue pf 
gold from the bank, provided they could get it 
to issue, it might be possible to turn the present 
adverse exchanges in favor of this country. | 
But where was the bank to find gold adequate > 
to counterbalance the greater part of a loan of 
£30,000,000, all payable in specie, which was 
to go from this country t 
**The proper time for resuming cash pay- 
ments is when the exchanges are at 

Concluded. ^^ ^^^^^ Pa^. The great danger of 
a paper circulation is its tendency to 
increase itself, from the profit with which such 
increase is attended to the issuers ; and if the 
bank had been prepared vrith gold, it would have 
been desirable to have returned to cash pay- 
ments last year; but this year the thing was 
impossible. The exchanges, from the large im- 
portations of fofeign grain, and the immense for- 
eign loans negotiated in this country, were so 
much against us, that to do bo at this time was 
out of the question. The loans were for the 
most part remitted to the Continent in bills of 
exchange ; and it is no doubt true that a consid- ' 
erable part of such bills may be paid in goods 
manufactured in this country. But they can not 
all be so paid, especially when loans to a very i 
large amount have to be remitted ;' because the 
foreign recipients of the loans can not take an 
unlimited quantity of goods ; they Can take only 
so much as their inhabitants are willing to pur- 
chase and able to pay for. The balance, which 
is often very large, must all be paid in money ; 
and the fact of the exchanges being now so 
much against us, proves that the foreign mark- 
i Pari. Deb. ©ts are already overstocked with 
xxxviii. our manufactures, and that the only 
435, 488. thing they will take is our gold, for ' 
which there is a never- failing demand."** 



* On this occaalon Mr. Ilaskisson used tbese expres- 
sions, which subsequent events have rendered proj>hctic : 
"The facility enjoyed by Great Britain of extending tier 
paper circulation, has had the lilie t^flect that had been 
found to arise n-om the- discovery of the mines of Amer- 
ica ; for, by inTeating the ctrculating medium over the loorld 
to the extent of forty miUione, it proportionally facilitated 
the means of barter, and gave a stimulns to industry. In 
proportion, however, as the bank found it necessary to 
purchase gold on the Continent to meet its engagements 
with the public here, the circulating medium of tlie Con- 
tinent was diminished ; and, as the Continental States 
did not enjoy the credit possessed by this country, and 
we^ thereby debarred (Vom increasing their paper cireu- 
latton, the result was discernible in the great conAision 
and deterioratioa of property that had taken place on the 



Upon this debate the House of Commons sup- 
ported Ministers by a majority of 66 — ^the num- 
bers being 164 to 99. The Committee moved 
for by Mr. Tiemey was refused, and the sus- 
pension of cash payments was continued till 
6th July, 1819. 

This, like every thing relating to the currency, 
and, in consequence, general credit 41. 

and prosperity of the country, was Bill of indem- 
by far the most important measure "''y ^®'' .p«'" 
ofthis session of Parliament. But under the sus- 
others deserving of mention also nension or the 
took place. Under the suspension habeas Cor- 
of the Habeas Corpus Act a great P"^ ^^• 
number of persons had been arrested under 
warrants from the Home Office in the preced- 
ing year ; and one of the earliest measures of 
the Government, in the session of 1818, was to 
move for a committee to report, with a view to 
a bill of indenwity to Ministers for their pro- 
ceedings in regard to the persons who had been 
imprisoned without being brought to trial. In 
the debates which ensu^ on this subject, the 
most vehement attacks were made on Minis- 
ters, on the ground of their having been, in fact, 
the aiithors of the conspiracy in the preceding 
year, by the employment of spies to excite it. 
Lord Sidmouth, in reply, rested on the informa- 
tion transmitted to Government by the highest 
magistrates and functionaries in the kingdom ; 
in particular. Earl Fitzwilliam, the Whig lord- 
lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire, as 
to the disturbances being the result of a settled 
conspiracy to overturn the Government, and the 
. impossibility of obtaining the requisite informa- 
tion to trace it out witl^t the employment of 
agents who might get into the confidence of 
the disaffected. After very warm debates, the 

< ; 

Continent during the last two years. Indeed, he had no 
hesitation in saying thatmucA ofthedistreaa that had pre-^ 
Vailed upon the Continent was fiiirly attributable to the' 
purchase of bullion by the Bank'of England. The increane 
of the circulating medium ofthis country has given a great 
stimulus to its arts and industry: it was only to be la- 
mented that, while the general appeexanoe of the country 
had 80 much improved, the comforts and rewards of the 
laborers had been mucli reduced. The population of the 
country 'had increased in proportion to the rapidity with 
which the circulating medium had advanced ; but though 
there was an increased demand fbr labor, its wages, meas- 
ured by the existing price of grain, were diminished. But 
the general improvement of the country, under the extend- 
ed currency, is proved by facts beyond all dispute. From 
1654 to 1758 there had not been one bill of inclosure — and 
this country imported com; firom 1754 to 1706, during 
which there had' been a rapid increase of the circulating 
medium by imports lYom the mines of America, bills of in* 
closure to the number of 3500 had been passed, and this 
country had become an exporting country. It is idle to taUt 
of the resumption of cash paymenis producing any serious 
convulsion ; at the same time, nothing has tended more to 
create alarm than the clamor raised on the subject of the 
resumption of cash payments by the bank. It was noto> 
rious that in Scotland, even previous to the restriction upon 
cash payments at the Bank of England, the principal cur^ 
rency was m paper, and that there was very little gold 
curreiicy in that country. Such, indeed, was the happy 
system of the chartered banks in ScoUand, that, even in 
the years 1793 and 1796, when the pressure was felt as oo 
distressing in England, no inconwnience was felt in thai 
country from toan^ of a metallic currency. Nevertheless, 
he felt that it was the duty of the bank to resume cash 

Payments as soon as possible ; and he was convinced that, 
y a gradual, temperate, and cautious conduct, the resump- 
tion might take place withotU risking anv material alttra- 
tion in the affairs of the country J" — Mr. Huski8son*s 
Speech, May T, 1818; Pari. Deb, xzxtUL 490, 491. It is 
hard to find a speech in which more valuable and decisive 
fhcts are adduced on one side, or more erroneous opinions, 
notwithstanding, adhered to on the other, than In thin 
very remarkable oration. 
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m of mrtwHu iii y passed both Houses by large 
■ajorUies— that in the CoDimiODa being 82 to 
SS— in the Lords, 98 to 27 ; the suspension of 
the Habeas CorpEos Act was allowed to expire 
on the 1st March ; and Lord Sidmouth commu- 
aicated the gratifying information that any fur- 
ther continuance of it was no longer required, 
and that only two persons who had been appre- 
hended nnder it remained still in custody.* The 
conduct of Lord Sidmouth during this trying 
tiEoe was the subject of vehement party con- 
denmatioa at the time it was going on ; but, like 
ill other oonduct which is at once judicions, 
necessary, and intrepid, it obtained in the end 
'PuLDeb. ^c applause even of its most impas- 
xnTiLsas, sioaed opponents; and his biogra- 
»; Sid- ptier may well pride himself on the 
™*^ • testimony borne to it, twenty-fiye 
years after, by one of the most de- 
termined of his parliamentary antag- 
onists.H 
Tte troops voted for the army in 1818 were 
^ 113,640 men, including those in 

Military and France, being a reduction of 22,000 
■svai teces from those voted in the preceding 
C, *«ed,aBd yeai; and 20,000, including 6000 

mannes, only were proposed for the 
oavy. The great reduction of these numbers, 
eompared witii the establishment which had been 
k^ up at the conclusion of the war, which was 
150,000 scddiers and 39,000 sailors, showed how 
nmch the resources of Government had been 
hampered by the distresses of the country, and 
bow much tiie abolition of the mcome-tax — as 
Lixd Castl^eagh had predicted it would — dis^ 
aUed the country fiom maintaining the establish- 
raent called for by its multifarious and wide- 
qnead dependences. The average number of 
soles of the Bank of England, from January to 
June, 1817, had been £27,339,000 ; but from July 
to December it rose to £29,210,000, and contin- 
aed above £28,000,000 through 1818. This con- 
nde'rable increase in the circulating medium 
vas attended by a corresponding rise in the 
revenue, and increase in the prosperity of the 
kingdom. The entire income of the United 
Kii^om of Great Britain and Ireland for 1818 
was £68,294,668, of which £10,850,000 was 
kians or advances on Exchequer bills, leaving 
£67,444,568 for the net revenue from taxation 



* ** I eon not eonelade without calling to your recoUec- 
tioa tint aU tliis tumuHaoutf ftMembling, rioting, and ao 
tetb, is not tbe cosaeqiaeDoe of distraaa, want of employ- 
mtut, scarcity or deameao of proviaiona, but ia the on*- 
apfia^ of a revcAationary apirit ; and nothing ahort of a 
eoiB^eie change in the eatabliahed inatitutiona of the coun- 
try ia in ihe contemplation of their leadere and agitaiora.'* 
—Earl FiTZwiujAM to Und Sidmouth, 17th Dec. 1817. 
SUmoutVs Uf^ Ui- SH. 

t «* Aa 1 baTe been oorrectinc the preaa of the third toI- 
■■e of our dear friend Lord Weilealey'a memoira, in the 
tfaii^ volame of my * Statoamen,' I thought your lordahip 
woaOd like to aeo the just, and moat jnat, tribute which 
I have paid to your public conduct. I well know that 
ttflthing would have gratified more him who unceasingly 
ascribed ao much of hia 801*43688 to your wiae and generoua 
aniiBOct.** — Lord Bsohoham to Lord Sidmouth, Sept. 94, 
ISi3. Sidmou/A'a itf«7noir«,iii. 223. The paaaage alluded 
lo was in these worda : " Lord Wollealey waa only pre- 
vailsd on to retain hia position in India, at a moat critical 
period of Indian Malory, by the eameat interceasion of 
mx, Pitt*s Govemiiient,wbo gave him, as Lord Sidmouth 
did, with his eharacteriatie courage, aagaclty, and firm- 
aea«, ibeir aceady support. Lord wellealey alwaya grate- 
Atfly adknowledfed the merits and aervlces of Lord Std- 
BHNBth, to whom, Ibrsa^ life, he had been mneh attaeh- 
tAy—Suaamtn o/Ou Time o/Gecrg9 III., iH. 809. 

Vofc. I.— H 



— a great increase from the preoeding year, 
when it had been £66,783,000 only.* 
The cheering effect of this change ^ f^ ** *^- 
appeared in a still more decisive 
manner in the state of the Skiking Fund, which 
now, for the ^st time since the peace, began to 
exceed the loan borrowed during the year, and 
so to afford a prospect of a real reduction of the 
debt. The surplus of the Consolidated Fund 
this year was no less than £16,088,000, and the 
loans contracted £10,860,000, leaving a balance 
of£4,188,000 really paid off. In addition to this, 
£27,000,000 of Exchequer bills were funded this 
year, the money for which was borrowed at the 
very moderate rate of £4 per cent. In tke 
course cihia statement on the Budget, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer mentioned that such had 
been the progress or the Sinking Fund, that since 
1st November, 1816, and 1st Juae, 1818, it had 
paid off £60,000,000 of stock, and was now above 
£16,000,000 a year. The entire sum paid off 
by the Sinking Fund, since its commencement 
by Mr. Pitt in 1786, was £847,119,000-Hi iact 
speaking volumes as to the wis- ^ 
dom of his finance system, and the ooanta^^i^rt' 
wonders which it would have ef- Deb. xi! ss, 
fected toward the extinction of the s^i App> aad 
debt had it been adhered to by his f^^' ^^^ 
successors." 

The expenditure of 1818, as ascertained by 
the accounts laid before Parhament ^ 
in 1819, amounted to £68,881,000, Bxpendi- 
of which no less than £44,800,000 tve,aBdta 
was for the interest of the debt and fJJJJ^J^^" 
linking Fund. This was a trifling ^^^ ^ 
reduction since the preceding year, shipping, in 
when the expenditure had been JJiJ™ 
£68,876,000.* The accounts of ex- **"* 
ports, imports, and shipping exhibited a steady 
and gratifying increase since the year of woe- 
iul depression, 1816, which will best appear by 
comparing the returns for these different years 
together .f The increase of imports and ship- 
ping inward, it is to be particularly (4>served, in 
three years, is more than twice as great as that 
of the total exports, home and colonial ; for Uie 
shipping had advanced from 17 to 26, and the 
imports from 90 to 40, but the exports only from 
61 to 66. As this took place at a time when 
industry in all its branches at home was ade- 
quately protected by fiscal duties, this affords 
decisive evidence that the internal oonsumption 



* The itema were as IbUow : 

Interest of debt and Sinking Fund 

Civil Liat, Ac 

Civil Government of Scotland 

Other payments out of Osnsolidatad Fund 

Navy 

Ordnance 

Ajrmy 

Fpreign Loans 

Local Isauea 

Miscellaneous..' 

Dednct loan to East ladia Cos^ny . 

Total 

—Ann. Reg. 1819, 406— Port. AeeounU. 



i:4«,849JdS 

3,376,079 

129,0S7 

483,471 

•,5tl,714 

1,407,807 

8,517,044 

t06 

60,078 

1,680,891 

£66,966,070 
144,636 

£88,8S1,437 



t Yw 

•odngMb 

Janoaqr. 


Exports, offlciai 

TaIo«. HonwMMl 

Cokmal, OrMt 

Britain. 


ImporlM, oficial 

value. HenMaod 

Cplowal, Omt 

Britmm. 


8hippii«im«wiL 


1817 
1818 
1819 


£51,343,574 
53.133,308 
56,851,319 


i:30,105,566 
33,966,333 
40,157,634 


1,795,138 tona. 
9,070,138 " 
3,648.851 " 



—Pari, Accounts, Ann. Keg. 1819, 404, 407. 
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of the coddIt; bad midargone even a. greotei 
incieiue than its manuhctures Tor the export 
sale, and that agriculture and the staple branch- 
es of domestic industry had. in a great degree, 
recovered from Che state of depreasioij in which, 
from the ruinous effect of low prices, they were 
■auk in the first year ail«r the war. 
pjotwithetanding the still laboring condition 
^ or Che finances of the empire, in con- 
Ciut of ■ sequence of the loss of (he income- 
raiiiiDa to tax. Ministers hod the courage to pro- 
eS^h^ pose, and the House of GomnionB the 
■ virtue to vote, a grant of £1,000,000 
Sterling toward the buUding of new churches, 
chiefly in the manufacturing districts. The ne- 
cessity of this was very a^iarent ; for, in many 
counties, hundreds of ^ousands of persons had, 
witiiiin the last quarter of a centuo', bieen and- 
denJy huddled together, for whom the old par- 
ish accommodation, calculaied for perhaps an 
handredth part of their amount, was wholly in- 
adequate.* The necessary result of this was, 
oa die one hand, a vast increase of dissent to 
meet the religious wants of such great and 
growing communities ; and, on the other, a still 
greater increase of that profligate and sensual 
class, the parent of crime, which lived allogeth - 
vr without God in the world. The money was 
i^sed by Exchequer bills, and was aided, to the 
amount of above thirty per cent., by munificent 
subscriptions of private individuals ; yet all fell 
lamentably short of the necessities of the ease. 
There is no sohd Ibundation for the objection 
that such grants, being for the promotion of a 
particular reUgion, should Dot come Irom the 
public funds, which are obtained by assess- 
Dient from all sects. It is the duty of Govern- 
ment to provide for the religious instruction of 
the destitute poor who can not pay for it them- 
selves, and the building of additional churches 
is the first step in the discharge of that duty. 
The religious accommodation provided should 
always be in the established faith of the coun- 
try, being the feiih of the mEyority of the whole 
inhabitants, and which the nation has deemed 
the true one — just as the defenders of the coun- 
try should be arrayed under the national ban- 
ners and in the national uniform, whatever their 
private opinions may be. Far those who do not 
^prove of it, and prefer the luxury of dissent. 
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every possible facility, in the way of private es 
tablistunent. should be given ; but i p^ j^^fy 
the state can, with propriety, from ixiTii. illS; 
the public funds, support only its SJ'*)); *""' 
own spiritual militia," ' 

Another benevolent and most praiseworthy 
attempt was made in this session u. 
of Parliament, which, unfortunate- tku; witb 
ly. was not atUndod with the same jQ°iJ"o?* 
beneficial results. This was a tbs iiiva 
treaty with Spain, concluded on umie. 
33d September, 1817. for putting an ^'i*- m.'sit- 
end to the slave-trade, which gave rise, in the 
next session, to interesting debates in both 
Houses of Parliament. By this treaty, In con- 
sideration of the Bumof£400,000,tobBpaidby 
Great Britain on the 30th February, IS18, as 
an indemnity to the persona engaged in that traf- 
fic, the court of Madrid engag^, from and after 
the aoth May, ISSO, that the slave-trade should 
be absolutely abolished ; and that, from that 
date, " it sh^ not be lawful for any of the sub- 
jecla of the crown of Spain to purchase slaves. 
or to carry on the slave-trade oti any pari oftkt 
coaii o/A/nca, Upon any pretext, or in any man- 
ner whatever," It was declared unlawfiil, from 
the dali of the IrtiUy, for Spanish ships to carry 
on the slave-trade on any part of the coast of 
Africa to the north of the equator ; and a. recip- 
rocal right of search on the part of ships of war 
of both countries was expressly provided for. 
A similar treaty for the entire suppression of the 
slave-trade was concluded with the 
Kingof theNetheriands;' and tribu- 'igjg"'' ■ 
uals, composed of judges from both 
countries, were appointed to adjudicate npon the 
seiied vessels ; and a bill passed establishing 
similar mixed tribunals for vessels seized be- 
longing to Portugal, which had already consent- 
ed to ths abolition. It will appear in the se- 
quel how these treaties, conceived in a noble 
^irit, wore evaded, and how long, and with 
what cruelty, the slave-trade was afterward 
carried on by the merchants of evei7 part of 
the Spanish peninsula. But it must ever be 
considered a ^orioua circumstance in the his- 
tory of Great Britain that she look the lead in 
this great deliverance; that she set the exam- 
ple by first abohshing the odious trafGc in her 
own dominions ; that she contributed a large 
sum, when embarrassed in finance and over- 
burdened with debt, to purchase its abolition in 
foreign states ; and that, if it still continued to 
be carriedonunderUieirfisgs,itwas i p,^ q^^ 
in opposition to her example, and dith. er, ' 
notwithstanding tlic utmost efforts '"it x'l'Hi. 
on her part to prevent it.' **"' '"" 

The Alien Bill— which givee Government the 
power to apprehend and send out of w. 
the country foreigners residing in it. Alien DtU, 
who mav be enpiged in machina- J"™*^^ 
tions to disturb the public tranquil- wmniiM 
lity in this or the adjoining states — rancemini 
was, notwithstanding the most vio- "biniic*. 
lent resistaoee on the put of the Opposition, 
continued for two years longer. It was justly 
deemed unsafe and unwise to let a knot of for- 
eign refugees make Loadoo their head-quarters 
for rekindling the flames of war pn the Conti- 
nent; and the recent example of the return of 
Napoleon from Elba afflirded decisive evidence 
of the disastrous rosuHa to which the t^ration 
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oferexi a small body of such conapirators might 
lead. Mr. Broogtiam took an active part in op- 
posing the tnIL but it was carried by a majority 
of 65--4he numbers being 94 to 39. Mr. Brough- 
am fband a much more worthy field for his tai- 
nts in the report of a committee, which he had 
»^ceeded in getting appointed, on the charita- 
bte trusts and establishments of Great Britain 
for the edocation of the poor. The report, which 
TM a most valuable and elaborate one, bore 
te^imony to the great and increasing thirst of 
'Jke poor in all situations for education, and the 
praiseworthy zeal with which the inquiries of 
the oooimittee had been seconded by the clergy 
of all denominations in every part of the isl- 
md; bat stated, at the same time, " that a veiy 
p<eat deficiency existe in the means of educat- 
ing the poor, wherever the population is thin 
ud scattered over country districts. The ef- 
bna of individnals combined in societies are 
ilmost an confined to populous places. Noth- 
ine. in sih^ situations, can supply the deficiency 
krt the adoption, under certain material modi- 
featioiis. Off the parish-school system, so use- 
folly established in the northern part of the isl- 
and ever smoe the latter part of the seventeenth 
century.** There can be no doubt of the jus- 
tice of these observations ; but it is 
J^JJ* ^ a most extraordinary circumstance 
P^IS^^t, ^^^ notwithstandm^ their undenia- 
NM. c ble weight, no provision for a general 
<^^ii-« j^ system of parochial education has 

21^S^ y®* ^®° ™^® ™ England, and still 

Bdoeadmi, more extraordinary that it was fully 

Jwe 1,1818; established^ and has ever since been 

JJJJ^^^j^ acted upon with the best effects, in 

97, M07. ' Scotland, above a century and a half 

ago.» 

Sir Samuel Romilly continued, through this 

f;^ session of Parliament, his humane 

lActt of and benevolent efifOTta to eflfect a mit- 

ftr Scnnd igation of oar criminal code, and suc- 

ebtSa a*i«- <^^®<* ™ getting through the House 
of of Commons a bill for abrogating the 



; criBdJMi punishment of death for stealing un- 
der the value of £5 in shops. He 
introduced this measure in a luminous speech, 
m which he stigmatized excessive severity of 
mnisbment as Sie greatest of all promoters of 
rTuaCy by discoaraging prosecutions, and thus 
practically, in the majority of cases, leading to 
impunity. In these attempta he was seconded 
by a fl^ abler man. Sir James Mackintosh, 
who, in the same session, obtained the appoint- 
ment of a committee to examine into the most 
effectual means of preventing the forgery of 
bank-notes. The general concurrence of both 
sides of the House in this measure proved that 
the time was fast approaching when the cruel 
and excessive severity of our criminal law 
would yield to a more humane and enlightened 
system. When Sir Samuel's bill, however, was 
sent up to the House of Lords, the Chancellor, 
Eldon, succeeded in getting it thrown odt, as 
he had already repeatedly done before. He 
was deterred by the effects which had followed 
the bill passed in the preceding session of Par- 
liament, removing the punishment of death from 
theft from the person, forgetting that the only 
efiectiud way of repressing crime is by insuring 
tte punishment ; and that an increase of prose- 
cations may, and sometimes does, arise more 



from the guilty being more read- * P»rt- !>«*>. 
ily brought to punishment, than ™J|ilg"^ 
from their absolnte number increas- of Eidon, u. 
mgJJ 816. 

The period had now, however, arrived when 
the great lawyer and humane legis- ^ 
lator, with whom these reforms bad Death and 
first originated, was to be withdrawn character of 
from this earthly scene. The ex- lommT^ 
cessive labors of Sir Samuel Rom- , 

iUy*s life, arising from the combination of the 
highest practice at the Chancery bar, with the 
late hours, continual excitement, and occasion- 
al eflbrte in debate in the House of Commons, 
came at length to unsettle a mind which, not^ 
withstanding ita powers, had a constitutional 
tendency to excessive sensitiveness. He had 
recently before been returned, without canvass- 
ing or solicitation, for Westminster, and was at 
the very zenith of his fortune, fame, and 
usefulness, when, on the 2d November, igigl,^ 
1818, he was found with life extinct, 
having committed suicide in a fit of insanity. 
Lady Romilly, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached, had died three days previously ; and for 
some weeks before he had been in a very nerv* 
ous state, having for many nighta together lost 
the power of sleeping. The grief consequent 
on this melancholy bereavement so preyed on a 
mind naturally sensitive and nervous, and over- 
wrought by excessive exertion, as to produce 
the melancholy catastrophe which , b,^hi,i, 
deprived the bar of one of ita bright- i,ifc,ui. 
est ornaments — the country of one wtjni; 
of ita most useful and philanthropic Js*****^*- 
legislators.* "*' 

Sir Samuel Romilly was undoubtedly a very 
remarkable man : that is sufficiently 40. 
proved by his having risen, without BiacharsA- 
either &mily or official connections, ^' 
to the head of the Chancery bar. His powers 
of reasoning were very considerable— his appli- 
cation immense — his memory retentive and 
ready. By adopting De Witt's maxim of doing 
every thing at ita proper time, and putting ev- 
ery thing in ita proper place, he succeeded in 
getting &)rough a mass of business, both legal 
and parliamentary, which would have crushed 
any ordinary man. At the same time, he kept 
up with the whole literature of the day— devot- 
ed the evening of Saturday and the whole of 
Sunday to the enjoyment of his family in the 
country, and never allowed secular labor to in- 
terfere with the appointed seventh day of rest. 
He was eminently sincere and pious in his feel- 
ings, and humane in his disposition almost to a 
fiiult. It was the strength of these feelings 
wh;ch led him to engage with such warmth, 
and prosecute with such perseverance, the ref- 
ormation of the criminal code of England, and 
the extirpation of the many sanguinary enact- 
menta which disgraced ita statute-t)ook. Hu- 
manity owes him much for having been the first 
to enter upon that glorious task. Yet is it, per- 
haps, not to be regretted in a general point of 
view, however grievous his loss was to his ftm- 
ily and friends, that he was cut short when he 
was in his career of mercy, for his mantle de- 
scended upon a much superior man — a greater 
philosophic lawyer. He was by no means the 
etpial, either in philosophy, oratory, or political 
wisdom, of Sir James Mackintosh, who follow- 
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ed in his footsteps. His mind was essentially 
sensitive. " Impressionable comme une femme»" 
might be said, with not less truth, of him than 
of Laraartine in after days. Hence he was a 
warm party man, and never rose to those lofty 
Tiews by which Bacon, Burke, and Mackintosh 
showed themselves qualified to direct the 
thoughts of future times. His excessive sens- 
ibility and mental weaknesses did not appear 
in his public career, but have been prominently 
brought forward by the indiscreet zeal of his 
1 xwin's biographer, to whose amiable partial- 
Life of ity they appeared as excellences.^ 
Sidon, ii. He was in the highest degree amia- 
'^' ble in private life, and beloved alike 

by his friends and opponents. When Lord El- 
don first beheld the vacant seat within the bar 
where Sir Samuel usM to sit, he was so af- 
fected that he burst into tears, and broke up the 
court. 
Another remarkable man died this year, sec- 
ond to none in intellectual vigor and 
Desthand capacity, although they were dis- 
eiiaractor of played rather in legal argument than 
Lord Ellen- the larger political arena. This was 
boroagb. Lo^^j f uenborough, Chief-justice of 
the Court of Kind's Bench, who died, after a 
1^^ .« lingering illness, on I3th December. 
' His health had long been declining. 
Like almost ^11 the other great lawyers at the 
English bar, he was the architect of his own 
fortune. Of respectable origin, the fourth son 
of Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, he was yet with- 
out either connection or patronage, and owed 
his elevation entirelv to the uncommon Vigor 
and foree of his understanding. These were 
such that they in a manner forced him into 
greatness, and would have done so, like other 
great men, in any career,, civil or military, upon 
which he might have entered. Nothing can 
surpass the force of the arguments which he 
delivered at the bar, or the lucidity and master- 
ly analysis of the judgments he pronounced on 
the bench. They remain in the law reports 
enduring monuments of the clearness and pow- 
er of his understanding. He was a Whig in 
politics ; and one of the most unpopular acts of 
that party, when they came into power in 1806, 
was giving him a seat in the Cabinet — ^a Qtej^ 
which, however palliated in his case by his 
great abilities, was justly regarded as of dan- 
gerous example in future times, as putting in 
hazard the independence of the bench. He 
continued throu^out life a Whig, but a Whig 
of the old school— that is, one who inclined to 
the aristocratic, not the democratic, part of the 
Constitution. Hence, when he was made Chief 
Justice in 180?, it was a common subject of 
Gomplaint that be was occasionally arrogant in 
his manner, and overbearing in his disposition ; 
and great surprise was expressed at the same 
person evincing these qualities, who had been 
their most vehement opponent when at the bar 
in early life. But there is nothing at all surpris- 
ing in the change ; on the contrary, they are 
both symptoms of the same ruling disposition, 
and often make their appearance at different 
periods of life in the same individual. RtnU- 
tmce to opposition is the fundamental principle—^ 
domineering disposition, the uniform character- 
istic,' and it never changes. In early life, when 
the person actuated by it is among the govern- 



ed, it appears in resistance to oppression ; in 
mature years, when he has risen to i xnn. Res. 
the station of governor, in coercion 1818, S05 ; 
of insubordination.^ Chron. 

It is remarkable that the same year which 
was marked by the death of Lord 51. 
Ellenborough witnessed also the Death of War- 
demise of Warren Hastings, of J^dsS^Sir© 
whom, during his long and vexa- Francis, 
tious prosecution, he had been the Aug. 22, and 
steady and intrepid advocate ; and ^^•^ **• 
of Sir Philip Francis, who had been his not less 
relentless and energetic persecutor. The first 
of these remarkable men expired at his heredi- 
tary seat of Daylesford, in Worcestershire — lost 
by his ancestors, but regained by his exertions 
— on August 22, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age. He belongs to a dSferent period in the 
history of England — to that marvelous era 
when, in both hemispheres, the deep founda- 
tions of, British greatness were laid. There 
were giants in the earth before the moral as 
well as the physical flood. His character has 
been drawn, the ingratitude be experienced de- 
picted, in a former work.* Less dis- , ^^^^ ^^ 
tinguished in public life, his antagonist, Europe, 
Sir Philip Francis, has left a reputa- c. xiviu., 
tion hardly less enduring; for there ♦*'»**• 
seems to be no doubt that he was the author 
of the Letters of Junius, which, for a sea^son, 
almost counterbalanced the influence of the 
sovereign on the throne. He died in London, 
on December 22, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age. The uncompromising enemy of op- 
pression, corruption, and despotic measures in 
both hemispheres, he, at one period of his life, 
shook the throne in England ; at another, fought 
a duel with the Governor General of India, from 
whom he received a shot through the body in 
1781. A moral courage which nothing could 
daunt — great abilities, and the energy which a 
consciousness of their possession seldom fsuls 
to inspire, were his characteristics. His style 
of composjition, as it appears both in the Letters 
of Junius and in his speeches in Parliament, 
was condensed and epigrammatic in the highest 
degree ; and it is their admirable force and 
brevity which, like the sayings of Johnson, re- 
corded by the graphic pen of Boswell, have 
given the former their colossal and enduring 
reputation. But, like aU other productions in 
the same style, they are one-sided, and often 
unjust. Unfortunately, however, it is these 
very blemishes which have rendered them so 
famous ; for such is the admiration of mankind 
for talent, that falsehood and exaggeration, brill- 
iantly arrayed, often carry the day, even in after 
times, against truth and justice, clothed in the 
silver robe of innocence. Tacitus s Ann. Rag. 
would never have been immortal I8I8, 905 ; 
had he not been a party writer.** Chron. 

This great celebrity of rhetorical ability, and 
its superiority to unadorned truth, ^ 
however, is not universal ; and ev- sjj. jamea 
ery age presents numerous exam- MacUntoah 
pies of men in whom justness of de- ^ja aariy 
cision, wisdom of thought, and a 



life. 



* The author has no doubt Sir Philip Francia waa the 
author of the Lettera of Jnnina. Identity of atyle in thoae 
celebrat«4 leliava with hia aiAaowledged compoaftiona, 
aa well aa nnroeroua direct piaoaa of evidence, apP^t to 
place ii beyond a doubt.— See Jf«iloa*« Hittory qfSngttndt 
T. «74, W9. 
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phtoophie toni of madf lay the foimdation of 
ftaae as great, and beneficence far more endur* 
isf, tban the utmost brilliancy of one-sided elo- 
^nesce. Of this Sir James Mackintosh, the 
lUe and philosophical follower of RomiUy in the 
oreer of criminal amelioration, is an illustrioas 
enmple. Of hnmble parentage, the son of a 
andi landholder on the banks of Loch Ness, he 
9ved nothing to early patronage or connections. 
What he became he owed to himself, and the 
blood he inherited, alone. But he was not 
vithoot adTantages in the latter respect ; Irom 
tbe mother^a aide, the usoal channel in which 
ateOectunl powers descend, he inherited the 
aieais of his grandmother, Mrs. MacgillivFay, 
a voman of uncommon powers and cultiyation 
of mind. He was bom on 17th October, 1766, 
aad was educated at Edinburgh, and took part 
IB tbe debates of the Speculative Society there, 
in whidi Brougham, Lansdowne, Jeffiney, Hor- 
ner, and the many eminent men who afterward 
rose into fame in the Scottish metropolis, made 
their first essays in oratory. Subsequently he 
VIS called to the English bar, and became first 
known to the public by his VnuUd^ GaUiea^ pnl^ 
liahed to defend the ReTohition in France firom 
the dreaded antagonism of Burke. In 1808 he 
ailed for India, lu'ving been appointed, by Lord 
Sdmouth, Recorder of Bombay ; and there he 
spent, in no Teiy agreeable banishment, the 
aezt nine years of his life. In 181S he retomed 
to Engjiand, with a moderate independence, and 
was soon after admitted to Parliament for tbe 
dose borough of Weymouth. He was after- 
ward made a privy counselor, but never held 
aay Government appointment, and died in 188S, 

while still in the full vigor of his 

Liib, understanding, and without having 
*^«ifi^ done any thing in literature commen- 
'"""" surate to the high expectations just- 
ly Ibnned of his abilities.^ 
These expectations were chiefly formed in 
consequence of its being known that 
he had engaged in the herculean task 
of eontinning Home's History of En- 
gland down to recent times ; a work 
in which he had made some progress, 
and finr which he has left several sptendid 
aketches, for the most part eomposed in his 
voyage home, but which he never brought to 
maturity. In &ct, he had not perseverance 
adequate to the task. His powen of converaa- 
tjon were great, and the gratification he expe- 
rienced from their exercise was so excessive 
that it led him to forego the maity object of his 
fife for its enjoyment.* He spent the foranoon 

* Tbe aathor once spent one of these forenoons in his 
soeiecy, flrom break test to two o'clock. Lord JelRef, and 
Mr. Earte If onteith, now sheriff of Fift, were the only 
other parsons presaat. The superiority of Sir Janes 
Msekintosh to JsllVey, in oooYersatlon, was th^n very 
onaifest. His ideas snceeeded each other much more 
rapidly ; bis expressions were more brief and terse— his 
rspartse more fUictums. Jeflkey's (real talent consisted 
in aapUfleation and illnstration, and there he was emi- 
neBUy great ; and he had been accnstomed to Edinbur^ 
■oeiecy* where he had been allowed, by his admiring an- 
ditors, male and female, to prdect arid expand ad Ubttum, 
Sir Janes had not greater ^joickness of mind, for nothing 
eoold exceed Jeffrey in that respect ; bat ranch greater 
power of condensed expression, and infinitely more ra- 
pidity In changing the subject of conversation. " Tout 
tonoher, rien approfbodir,** was his practice, as it is of all 
in whom tne real conversational talent exists, and 
it has been trained to perlbetion by frequent colli- 
tn poUabBd so^ety with eqfual orsoperior men, and 




generally converiing with ladiea or literary 
men, instead of writing ; and it is not thus that 
great things are done. ** Conversation," says 
Gibbon, ** strengthens the understanding, hot 
solitude is the school of genius.** It was deep- 
ly regretted by his friends at the time that this 
distraction of the powers of so great a mind 
should be going on ; and, undoubtedly, for ethic- 
al and political disquisitions, and essays on his* 
toiy, it can never be sufficiently lamented ; for 
in these branches his mind appeared in its fiUl 
lustre. There is nothing in the English lan- 
guage superior in wisdom to some of his polit- 
ical essays, which first appeared in the Ed^- 
burgh Review, and are now reprinted in his col- 
lected essays ; in criticism, to bis characters of 
the leading men of the eighteenth century, to 
be found in the very interesting memoir of htm 
by his son. ^But there is no appearance in his 
writings of the qualities which indicate that 
he could ever have become great in narrating 
events. He was an admirable essayist on his- 
tory, after the manner of Guizot ; but he had 
not the talents requisite for a historian. His 
abbreviated History of England, and fragment 
of the History of the Revolution of 1688, are a 
proof of this. The former contains many ad- 
mirable observations and reflections ; but it 
gives no idea whatever of the thread of events, 
and the student will rise from it6 perusal with- 
out any distinct impression, if otherwise unin- 
formed, of the history of his country. The lat- 
ter is so dull, that it may be doubted whether 
any one, but from respect fbr the author, or 
for motives of party or reference, ever read it 
through. His mind was essentially philosophic- 
al ; hence his powers were didactic rather than 
pictorial — ^instructive than dramatic ; and that 
IB a fatal pecuUarity either for a statesman or 
a historian. Energy and fire are the soul of 
eloquence in the forum, as much as wisdom 
and moderation are of discourses in the acade- 
my ; and there never yet was a great historian 
whose talents would not have led him to the 
first eminence as a pamter or dramatic poet. 

In Parliament, Sir James Mackintosh attained 
a high, hot by no means the highest ^ 
place. His speeches were all pre- hi^ charac- 
pared : they were learned and admi- ter as a par^ 
rable essays on the subject in hand ; liamentary 
but they had not the force of ex- ■!»»*•'• 
pression, personal allusion, or stinging rejoin- 
der, requisite for success in a mixed, not al- 
ways learned, but always highly excited, assem- 
bly. His luminous and learned orations were 
always listened to with respect, and often 
spoken of, on reflection, with admiration ; but, 
at the time, they were often deUvered to empty 
benches, or, like Burke's, acted like a dinner- 
bell in clearing the House. But while these 
peculiarities precluded him fVom rising to the 
first rank as a parliamentary debater, they qual- 
ified him admirably for the great task to which 
his efibrts in Parliament were directed — the 
reformation and humanizing of our criminal 
code. His philosophic mind threw a luminous 
radiance over that intricate subject, eminently 
calculated to make an impression on a popular 

elegant and dunning women. JelBney, In conTeorsaUflB, 
was like a skill fViI ewwdsman flourishing his weapon in 
tbe air ; while Mackintoah, with a thin, sharp rapier, im 
the middle of bis erolations, ran him through the body. 
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aseembly, in a laige part of. whom Liberal ideas 
were beginning to germinate. He took it up 
as a whole — generalized the infinite details in 
which it was involved, and deduced his conclu- 
sions from acknowledged premises and gener- 
ous feelings. He thus obtained far greater suc- 
cess than Sir Samuel Romilly, working only on 
separate and detached points, ever could have 
done ; and it is to his influence, acting in public 
and private, on the candid and convertible mind 
of Mr. Peel, that the great reformation which 
soon after took place in our criminal code is 
mainly to be ascribed. 
This year witnessed the demise also of the 
55. Queen, who had so long shared with 
Death and her husband the honors and cares 
oSoenChwr. of royalty, and whose latter years, 
lotte. during his mental aberration, had 

Not. 17. been so assiduously devoted to his 
comfort. Queen Charlotte expired at Kew, on 
the 17th of November, in the seventy-fifth 
year of her age. If the old observation be true 
that those women in any rank are most estima- 
ble of whom least in public is said, never was 
a more unexceptionable character than this 
lamented queen. She had no beauty, was not 
remarkable for talents, and had none of the 
charm of conversation or coquetry of manner 
which so often, in exalted stations, leads wom- 
en to the perilous borders of captivation and 
corruption. Married early in life to a consort 
of religious principles, integrity of character, 
and domestic habits identic^ with her own, to 
whom she bore a numerous family, her Ufe was 
rather remaricable for the regularity with which 
home duties were performed than the brilliancy 
by which pubUc admiration or love is secured. 
Her sense of decorum bordered on austerity — 
her love of economy on parsimony. The Court, 
under her direction, was stifT and correct ; veiy 
different from the brilliant scenes with which it 
LB always clothed in imagination, and sometimes 
arrayed in reality. Yet must history ever ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the inestimable serv- 
ice which she rendered, not only to public mor- 
als, but to the stability of the Constitution, by 
the unvarying correctness of her private life, and 
the care which she took to preserve the Court 
from thfii contamination which, in so many oth- 
er countries of Earope, was shaking at once the 
throne and the altar.' She was in- 

361 aa* *®"'®^ ^^ ***® *** December, in the 
magnificent vault of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, whither her bereaved lord was 
soon to follow her — ignorant now alike of his 
present loss or his approaching end. 
The year 1819 commenced under more favor- 
56. able auspices than had been known 
FavoraUe as- for several years. In the speech 
at?h^'^*'^ at the opening of Parliament, the 
ing or i3iO,~ Prince-Regent informed the nation 
and disaatora that " there is a considerable and 
at its close, progressive improvement of the 
revenue in its most important branches ; and 
that the trade, commerce, and manufactures of 
the couptiy are in a most flourishing condition." 
Allowing for a certain amount of exaggeration 
on the favorable side in all such state docu- 
ments, there is enough proved, by incontestable 
evidence, to leave no room for doubt that, in the 
first part of the year at least, a very consider- 
able amelioration had taken place. The rev- 



enue afforded evidence of that ; it exhibited a 
very considerable increase in the earlier months. 
But these appearances were short-lived and fal> 
lacious ; and the distress of the latter part of 
the year was so great that, upon the whole, in- 
stead of an increase, it exhibited a falling off 
from the preceding year of above a million.* 
The exports fell off in the latter part of the year 
so inmiensely that they presented a decline of 
ftiUy a fourth from the preceding year ; the im- 
ports, a falling off of above a fifth.i Something 
must obviously have occurred in the interval, be- 
tween the commencement and the end of the 
year, to produce so great and disastrous a 
change ; nor is it difficult to perceive what that 
something was. In the interval, the act bbi*ab- 

LISHINO CASH PAYMENTS BY TUB BaNK OP "Ek- 

GLAND was passed ; and with it a series of em- 
barrassments began, national and j ^^^^ j^ 
social, financial and political, which isio, 3; Re- 

-have never yet been got over, and pn**« 
have imprinted lasting effects upon speech, 

* the fortunes of the British empire.^ 

The- period had now arrived when, after va- 
rious postponements, it was deemed 57. 
indispensable by the leading men on Commence- 
both sides of politics to revert to SS^tef o^ 
cash payments by the Bank of £n- the coireDcy 
gland. That was universally ad- question, 
mitted ; the only question was when, and an- 
der what limitation, if any, the new sjrstem was 
to come into operation. The debates on this 
subject are of the veiy highest interest, fraught 
as they were with the future destinies of Great 
Britain, and exhibiting one of the most curious 
instances recorded in history of the erroneous 
views entertained by the ablest men, and the 
general insensibility to impending dangers on 
the part of an entire community, the fortune of 
every individual in which was more or less de- 
pendent on the measures which were adopted. 
The subject was introduced on Febniaiy 2, by 
a motion on the part of the Opposition, headed 
by Mr. Tiemey, for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the effects of the Bank 
Restriction Act ; which was met by an amend- 
ment on the part of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the day following, to the effect that 
the committee be instructed to report to the 
House such information, relative to the affairs 
of the bank, as may be disclosed without injury 
to the public interests, with their observations 
thereon. The amendment of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was carried by a ma- ^ p . jy^^ 
jority of 109, the number bemg 277 xxxix! ais,' 
to 168. The secret committee was 980; Ann.' 
chosen by ballot, and its chairman, ^«- '^lo, 
Mr. Peel, brought up ita report on 
April 6.» 

As the Legislature were all but unanimous in 
support of tlie measure which was ultimately 

* Total reyenue, 1818 i:M,747,7fl5 

" " 1819 52,848,847 

—Porter's Progre§s of the NatioHf 475, third ediUoD. 
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— PoRTBR'i Progreat qf tht iValion, 350, third edition. 
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adopted oa this all-impoTtaat subject, it is es- 
sentia], in order to record the argu- 
ments urged on the other side, to 
haTe recourse to what was stated 
beyond the walls of Parliament. 
With this Tiew, nothing better can 
be adduced than the petition from 
the merchants, bankers, and traders 
of the city of Bristol, which was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on February 
3. It afibrds another example of a truth, of 
which many illustrations hsTe occurred, and 
will again occur, in the course of this history — 
that the truth on important political questions 
is often much more clearly perceiyed, and the 
practical effect of measures better discerned, 
out of the Legislature than in it ; and that the 
powers of the acutest understandings are not 
m the latter situation to be relied on, in oppo- 
dtioD to the influence of party connections or 
the sway of theoretical opmions. 
It was stated in this remarkable petition, 
which was, as it were, the opening of' 
the great debate; "Your petitioners 
haTe heard, with much apprehension, 
that the design is entertained of proposing m 
Pariiament the resumption of cash payments by 
the Bank of England. The petitioners hare the 
utmost coiLfidence in the resources of the nation- 
al bank, and that its issues are iully warranted by 
the property which it holds in deposit ; and they 
are &inly persuaded that, if this measure shall 
be forced upon the country before it shall, by a 
&TorEU}le state of its foreign exchanges, be ftilly 
prefAred for its reception, not only &e finances 
and revenne of the state must sud9er, but even 
the stability of the bank itself be endangered, 
by the exportation of its bullion, and the depre- 
ciation of the property which it holds as a secu- 
lity for its issues. The petitioners conceive, 
also, that the present is a period peculiarly haz- 
azdous for an experiment of so important a na- 
ture, when loans of an unprecedented magni- 
tude are in process of payment in Europe, and 
when the exchange with both the continents is 
greatly against this country. The petitioners 
confidently anticipate that, as the present state 
of our foreign exchanges may be justly attribu- 
ted to causes which, ^though quite adequate to 
the effects, are not in themselves necessarily 
permanent, the period may reasonably be ex- 
pected to arrive at which a resumption of cash 
payments may be made with safety, and with- 
out inconvenience. Awaiting, then, this jieriod, 
the situation of the country can only be render- 
ed alarming by a premature recurrence to meas- 
ures which the petitioners are satisfied must 
cramp the commercial intercourse of England 
wi^ foreign countries, contract its trade and 
manu&ctures, and be injurious to its best inter- 
1 RriMoi p»- ®'*®' ^® petitioners, therefore, 
ttSSa^JbT >^^^^ himibly pray that the House 
3,i8i«{PvL win reject every proposal which 
m.'^?^' °^y ^ made for a hasty and pre- 
^ mature adoption of such a meas- 

ure."* 
On the other hand, it was argued by Mr. Peel, 
who was the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and moved the adoption of 
its report : " The present position of 
the bank calls, in the first instance, 
for an interim measure before the 



final measure is adopted. In consequence of 
the notes issued in 1816 and 1817 by the bank, 
with, the very best intentions, in which they 
undertook to pay in specie all notes dated pre- 
viously to January 1, 1847, a very large amount 
of treasure had been drawn from the bank. The 
whole which had been issued by the bank since 
January, 1816, had amounted to £6,200,000. 
The issue of that treasure faad^not been attend- 
ed with any good to the naticm ; and he thought, 
indeed, it might have been foreseen that, unless 
their issue had been accompanied by a simul- 
taneous reduction of the numbers of bank-notes, 
the gold would find its way to those places where 
there was a greater demand for it. There was 
little doubt, at present, as to the place of its 
destination ; for, by a report of the minister of 
finance in France, it appeared that, within the 
first six months of the last year, 126,000,000 
francs (£6,000,000) had been coined at the 
French Mifit, of which it was understood three 
fourths had come firom this country. In these 
cireumstances, it was necessary to pass a bill 
restraining the payments in gold until the final 
measure shall pass ; and the circumstances of 
the. bank were such, Aat it had become neces- 
sary that the bill should go ^ough its several 
stages that evening." The necessity of the 
case being evident, a bill continuing i paTi.Deb. 
the restriction till the final measure xxzu. ia9t^ 
was adopted, passed both Houses i^oi. 
with very little opposition.* 

The grand delate on the final measure came 
on on May 21, and preparatory to it ^i 
two petitions were presented to the petition of 
House of Commons — one firom the the mer- 
directors of the Bank of England, JJ^otb*©? 
and another from the merchants and ix>ndon in 
bankers of the city of London, in fkror of con- 
which the effects of the proposed tinning the 
measure are foretold with a clear- »'»^""<>"- 
ness, and, as the event has proved, a truth, 
which render them among the most valuable 
and instructive documents recorded in history. 
That from the bank directors, with great pro- 
priety, disclaimed any interested view of the 
matter, but submitted to. the Legislature what 
must be the effect of a return to cash payments 
in the existing financial, commercial, and mon- 
etary state of the country.* The petition of 
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* The petition of the bank direetora stated " That, 
in the view of the eommittee, the measure of the bank 
resoining cash payments on the 5th Joly next, the time 
prescribed bv the existing law, is utteily tanpraetieabie, 
and would be entirely inefflelent, if not roinoas. Ths 
two committees hsYe arrived at this conclnalon, at a p^ 
nod when the outstanding notes of the bank do not moeh 
exceed £39,000,000, or when the priee of gold is about 
£4 Is. per ounce, and when there is great distress fhun 
the stagnation of commerce and the laU in the price of 
imported articles. It most be obTtoos that, as long as 
such a state of things shall last, or one la any degree sin- 
ilar, without either eonslder^ria iiai»ovement on oos 
side, or growing worse on the other, the bank, acting as 
it does at present, and keeping its issues neariy at the 
present level, could not venture to return to cash pay- 
ments with any possibility of benefit to the public or 
saftcy to its establishment. The proposal of the commit- 
tee is, that the bank shall not resume payments in eois 
for four years, but ahail be obliged, flrom 1st May, 18U, 
to discharge their notes in standard gold bullion, at Mint 
prioe, when demanded, in sums not amounting to less 
than thirty ounces { ana that flrom 1st February, 1690. the 
bonk should pay their notes is bullion, if demanded, itt 
sums not less than sixty ounces, at the rate of £4 Is. 
per ounce ; and from 1st OeCober, 1890, to let May, 1691, 
at£S19s.M.perounee. The bank dtneCMns are obUfSd 
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the merdiants and bankers of London went a 
step iUrther, and prophesied the consequences 
of the proposed measure in the following re* 
markable terms : " Your petitioners have rea- 
son to apprehend that measures are in contem- 
lotion, with reference to the resumption of 
cash payments by the Bank of England, which, 
in the humble opinion of your petitioners, will 
tend to 9, forced, precipiiatet and highly injtarious 
emUraction of du currency of the country. That 
the consequences of such a contraction will be, 
as your petitioners humbly conceive, to add to 
the burden of the public debt, greatly to increase 
the pressure of the taxes, to lower the value of 
all landed and commercial property, seriously 
to affect and embarrass both pubUc and private 
credit, to embarrass and reduce all .the opera- 
tions of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and to throw out of employment (as in 
the calamitous year 1816) a great proportion of 
the industrious and laboring classes of the com- 

to obMnre that, as It is incumbent on them to consider 
the eflTect of any measure to be adopted as operating upon 
the general issue of their notes, bv which all the private 
banks are regolated, and of which the whole currency, 
exclusive of the notes of private bankers, is composed, 
thev flsel themselves obliged, by the new situation in 
which they have been placed by the bank restriction of 
1707, to bMT In mind not less their duties to the estab- 
lishment over whioh they preside than their duties to 
the community at large^ whose interests, in a pecuniary 
and commercial relation, have^n a great degree, been 
oonflded to their discretion. The directors being thus 
obliged to extend their views, and embrace the interests 
of the whole conununity in their consideration of this 
measure, can not but feel a repugnance, however invol- 
untary, to pledge themselves in approbation of a system 
which, in their opinion, in all its great tendencies and 
operations, eoncerns the country in general more than 
the immediate interests of the bank alone When the 
bank directors are now to be called upon, in the new sit- 
uation in which they are placed by tne Restriction Act, 
to procure a fund Ibr supporting the whole national eur> 
reney either in bullion or coin, and when it is proposed 
that they should effect this measure within a given peri- 
od, by regulating the market-prioe of gold by a limitation 
of the amount of the issne of bank-notes, toUk whatever 
Hetreet euck UmUation may te attended to mdiinduala or 
tkteommunUy at larger thoy Ibel it their boonden and Im- 
perious duty to state their sentiments thus expIieiUy, in 
the ilrst insunee, to his Maiesty's ministers on this sub- 
Joot, that a tacit consent and coneuErenee at this juncture 
may not at some Aitnre period be construed into a pre- 
vious implied sanction on their part of a system which 
they can not but consider as fraught with very great un- 
certainty and risk. They can not venture to advise an 
unrelenting continuance of peeuniary pressure upon the 
commercial world, of which It is impossible Ibr them ei- 
Uier to foresee or estimate the consequences. The di- 
rectors hare already submitted to the Iiouse of Lords the 
expediency of the bank paying its notes m buUum at the 
market'wioe of the day^ with a view of seeing how Aur 
flivorable eommercial baianoes mav operate in restoring 
the fbrmer order of things, of which they might take ad- 
vantage ; and with a similar view they have proposed 
ikat Government should repay the bank a considerable 
port of the snms that have been advanced upon Sxcheq- 
osr bills. These two measures would allow tbnd for a 
eorrect judgment to be Ibrmed upon the state of the bull- 
ion market, and upon the real result of those changes 
which the late war may have produced, In all its conse- 
qasnoes, mmcroaeed pubKe dehty increaeed taaett vicrea$ed 
prieee^ and altered rel^ions as to interest, capital, and 
eommercial dealings with the Continent, and how fhr the 
alterations thus produced are temporary or permanent, 
and to what extent and in what degree they operate. The 
Erectors, therefore, ftel that they have no right whatever 
to invest themselves, of their own accord, with the re- 
qionsibllUy of countenancing a measure in which the 
ttkole commnnity is so deeply involved, and possibly to 
c e mf i o m iot tks umivereal intereete of the empire mall the 
rdmone of agriculture^ maantfaeturee^ oommereey and rev- 
emu, by a seeming acquiescence or declared approbation 
OB the part of the directors of the Bank of England."— 
Petition of the Bank of England, 90th May, 1819. Pari 
IMalcs,xl. 0O1,O<H. 



munity. That your petitioners are fortified is 
the opinion thus expressed by the distresses 
experienced by commercial, trading, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural interests of the king- 
dom, from the partial reduction of the bank is- 
sues which, it appears, has recently taken place. 
Neither the manner nor the time which, your 
petitioners have reason to apprehend, is intend- 
ed to be proposed for the resumption of cash 
payments, is suited to avoid the evils they an- 
ticipate. The petitioners, therefore, humbly 
crave that the time, as at present fixed by law, 
for the termination of the restrictions on cash 
payments by the Bank of England, may be ex- 
tended to a period which sh^ not i petition of 
tend to a forced and precipitate the mer- 
contraction of the circulating me- chants of 
dium of the country, or to embar- lS!yih 
rass trade, or to injure public cred- 1810 ; ParL 
it, agriculture, manu&ctures, and Deb. xi.mo» 
commerce.* *^' 

These petitions firom Bristol and London, 
coming, as they did from the first 03. 
commercial men in England, and Which is 
couched in such strong yet respect- [J^'J*^®* ^ 
ful language, showed how strongly c^nu^SSby 
the mercantile classes had taken the first sir 
the alarm at the proposed resump- ^ P^i. 
tion of cash payments by the Bank of England, 
and how clearly their practical experience and 
native sagacity had detei^.ted the real tendency 
of a measure fraught with the most momentous 
consequences, but which it was known had ob- 
tained the assent of both branches of the Legis- 
lature. The petition was rendered the more 
remarkable by its being presented to the House 
of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, who had made 
a colossal fo^rtune under the cash restrietion 
system, and who now stood forward to oppose 
his eldest son, Mr. Peel, who was prepared to 
terminate it. The honorable baronet observed : 
" The petition he held in his hand eame from a 
body of men entitled id the very first consider- 
ation — a body of men who, in times of publia 
distress or calami^, were tiie very first t» 
come forward to relieve the Government. Tlie 
Bank Restriction Act coiUd not have passed in 
1797 if the merchants and bankers of London 
had not, at a similar meeting, expressed them- 
selves stron^y in its* fiivor. The petition he 
now held in his hand was that of a great and 
important body, all of the first respectability, 
praying that the resolutions which were intend- 
ed to be submitted to the House might not \m 
carried into efilect. They were the best judges 
of such a measure, for their whole fortunes 
were wound up with it. Although, also, they 
were the men in the country best qualified to 
give evidence, from their great transactions 
and^connection with our manufiiotures and oonk- 
merce, yet they had not been examined before 
the committee. He entreated, therefore, that 
before a measure so destructive of the commer- 
cial interests-of the country, and, with them, of 
every other interest in the country, the House 
would pause, in order to collect Uiat informa- 
tion which was so much wanted. 

"At the meeting from which this petition 
originated, he was in company with many of 
the best friends of the country; but he should 
not do justice to two pereons who attended 
there if he did not say that they behaved in a 
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way not the least disordeiJlf in the world, for 
they were in close alliance with his 

^ Majesty's ministers — they inveigh- 

on Ike oec»- ed against any attempt at deferring 
Jj*^°- the period of resuming cash pay- 

""^ meats. The circumstance so new, 

of these Qien being supporters of the administnu 
ticm, constituted the subject of a Teiy good car> 
icature ; but, at the same time, it filled him with 
the most dismal forebodings. To see the noble 
lord and his honorable friend, on the one hand, 
md Messrs. Hunt and WooUer on the other, 
Bttited in their attempt to pull down the mighty 
ftbric erec^ by the immortal Pitt, was at once 
faidicrous and painful. He implored the House 
to pause before they engaged in any such at- 
tempt. It was true, in resisting it, he should 
have to oppose a veiy near and dear relation. 
But while it was his own sentiment that he 
had a da^ to perfonn, he respected those who 
did theirs, and who considered them to be par- 
amount. The gentlemen who opposed him at 
the nieeting of which he had spoken were rather 
indignant at his mentioning the name of Mr. 
Pitt. His own impression was certainly a 
strong one in his &Tor ; he always thought, him 
the first man in the country. He well remem- 
bered one occasion, when that near and dear 
relation was only a child^ he observed to some 
friends who were standing near him, that the 
man who discharged his duty to his country in 
the manner in which Mr. Pitt had, did most to 
be admired, and was most to be imitated ; and 
he thought at that moment, if the life of his dear 
^ relation should be spared, he would 

V|^J^^^^ one day |»resent him to*hiB oonntry 
^ to follow in the same path.'*^ 

On the other hand, it was argued by Sh Rob^ 

•I. ert Peel's son, Mr. Peel, who then 

Aifuoieiitor made his first inqyortant step in pab- 

£wor the ^^ ^^i ^^^ ^^ ^^'^ chairman of the 

nnm^ion eomttittee the resolutions of which 

dfeuiipsj- were proposed to the Mouse ftv 

■■«•■ adoption :* " He was bonnd to say 

* The propoMd vatoliitioiia were as followi : 

" 1. That It is expedient ftullier to continue the restrio- 
lion upon caab payments by tbe bank for a time, to be 
Uflfeitea In sneh manner and on sncb conditions as shall 
be provided by Puliamant, with a -view to Insnre Its flnai 
termination at tbe period to be fixed. 

** IL Tliat, previously to the resumption of cash pay* 
ments by the banlc, it is expedient that the bank should 
be roMiired, at a time to be fixed by Parliament, to give 
m exoiai^ ftv Its notes gold duly assayed and stamped 
at bis Majesty*s Mint (if demdbdedto an amount not less 
than a number of ounces to be limited), Yalning the same 
in soeb exchango at a price not exceeding £4 Is. per 



" IIL That St the expiratioa of a Author period, to be 
also fixed by Parliament, the bank should be required to 
gtre In exchange Ibr lis notes, gold, so assayed and 
atamped, to an amovnt not less than a certain number of 
omeee to be limited, TStolng the asms in soeb exebsnge 
St the Mint price. 

** IV. That at some thne between the two periods abore 
naoclonsd, the bank shoold be required to give in ex- 
dhaoce tor Its notes, gc4d, so assayed and stamped, valu- 
ing the same at a price between £4 la. and the Miht 
price ; and that, after the price at which gold shall be 
valued in sndi excbimgee shall have been once lowered, 
it ahaU not again be niaed. 

'* V. That after the period shall have arrived at which 
tbe bank aball be required to give gold in exchange Ibr 
its notes at tbe Mint price, a ftirther period, to be fixed 
by Paribuneotf eboold be allowed, and a certain noUoe 
given beftHTS the bank shall be required to pay iu notes 
in cash. 

** VT. Tliat it Is expedient that an laws which prohibit- 
ed the asitiag or v^rtatioa of tbe guU or sQrer coin of 



that, in consequence of the weight and great 
respectabiUty of the evidence laid before the 
committee, and the discussions which had en- 
sued upon it, his opinion in regard to this ques- 
tion had undergone a great change. He was 
ready to avow, without shame or remorse, that 
he went into the committee with a very differ- 
ent opinion from that which he at present en* 
tertained ; ibr his views of the subject were 
most materially different firom what they were 
when he voted against the resolutions brought 
forward in the bullion committee in 1811 by 
Mr. Homer. After giving his best attention to 
the subject, he had no hesitation in stating, that 
though he should probably even now vote 
against the practical measure then recommend- 
ed, yet he concurred in the fourteen first reso- 
lutions proposed to the House by that able and 
much lamented individual. He conceived them 
to represent the true nature and law of our 
monetary system. It was without shame or 
repentance he thus bore testimony to the su- 
perior sagacity of one with whose views he 
agreed on that point, although he differed so 
much from him on many other great poUtioal 
questions. 

"After the repeated declaration of Parlia^ 
ment that it was advisaUe that the 
bank should, at the earliest possible continued, 
period, resume cash payments, he had 
hoped that the only points necessary for them to 
proceed to that night, wonld be to fix on the pe- 
riod when the restriction should cease, and to 
adopt the moat feasible mode of carrying their 
intention into effect. But it was impossible for 
him to conceal from himself that new and extra- 
ovdinary opinions had been promulgated, which, 
if the House were prepared to act on them, 
must inevitably lead to an indefinite suspensioA 
of cash payments. When he recc^ected that 
tbe necessity of a resumption of cash payments 
was recognized in the preamble of several acts 
of Parliament, when he knew that no one objec- 
tion was formerly made to the principle of so 
doing, he confessed he was not prepared to hear 
that a principle the very reverse was to be con- 
tended for. But judging fironCk several pubUca- 
tions by which he feared the public mind might 
be influenced, it did appear that the return to 
cash payments was viewed- in some quarters 
with apprehension ; and if weight and authority 
were given to the sentiments and principles 
contained in these works, the House must be 
prepared to legislate for an indefinite suspen- 
sion. It is, therefore, absolntely necessary that 
Parliament riiould in the contest make up its 
mhad whether a metallic standard of value 
should not be resorted to. After an experience 
of twenty-two years, during which it was aban- 
doned, it did appear impossible that any consid- 
erate man cocdd hesitate upon that question, or 
upon the expedience of returning to the ancient 
system of fixing upon some standard of value. 

" Upon the necessity of establishing such a 
standard, he could appeal to the opin- 
ion of all writers upon political econ- contSiued 
omy, and to the practice of every civ- 
ilized country, as weD as our own, prior to the 
year 1717. All the witnesses examined before 

ttie realm, and tbe exportation of gold or silver bnllioa 
made of such coin, should be repealM." — GiUfemnuiU JZm* 
ohOhM, May 91, 1819 ; Pari Deb. xl. 600. 
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the committee, with the exception of Mr. Smith, 
of Norwich, a Tery respectable man, recom- 
mended the establishment of this standard. 
Even he, when asked whether he would propose 
an indefinite suspension of cash payments with- 
out any standard of v^ue, answered, * No ; the 
pound should be the standard.' Being asked 
what he meant by a pound, he answered, * I find 
it difficult to explain it ; but every gentleman 
knows it : it is something which has existed in 
this country for eight hundred years, three hund- 
red years before the introduction of gold.' Mr. 
Locke, with all his powers of understanding, 
could not succeed in defining what he meant by 
a pound. Sir Isaac Newton himself was for a 
time misled on this subject ; but at length he 
came back to the simple doctrine, that the true 
standard of value was a certain definite quantity 
of gold bullion. Every sound writer on the suh- 
ject came to the same conclusion, that a certain 
weight of gold bullion, with an impression on it 
denoting that it was of a certain weight and of a 
certain fineness, constituted the only true, intel- 
ligible, and adequate standard of value ; and to 
that standard the country must return, or the 
difficulties of our situation would be aggravated 
as we proceeded. These difficulties were uni- 
versally known, and they would not be diminish- 
ed by our declining to acknowledge their exist- 
ence ; and it is notorious that the restoration 
of a metallic standard of value is essential to 
our relief from these diffic^ilties. 
" The issues of the Bank of England were the 

foundation on which the whole su- 
Continaed. perstructure of the country banks 
' was raised, and those issues were 
made either in the purchase of gold, the discount 
of mercantile bills, or the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities. It is a delusion to say that the 
issues of the bank are regulated by the demands 
and necessities of the mercantile world. How 
can you distinguish between the advances it 
makes to Government in loans, or discounting 
Exchequer bills, and a paper circulation emana- 
ting directly from iti The bank, no doubt, is 
safe ; the solvency of their establishment is be- 
yond all doubt. But does it follow that, because 
the bank is able to discharge all its engage- 
ments, therefore there can be no over-issue of its 
paper 1 If solvency ^one was a sufficient proof 
that there was no excess of circulation, the the- 
ory of Mr. Law was just, and the land as well as 
the funds might be made the basis of a circu- 
lating medium. There was, in fact^ no test of 
excess or deficiency, but a comparison with the 
price of gold. This was not the conclusion of 
theory only ; the last few years had afiTorded 
the most ample confirmation of it. 
■* In the year 1816 our commerce was in full 

activity; a great impulse had been 
ConSued- P^®"** speculation was at its height, 

and the exports were great beyond 
example. But 1816 and 1817 came — ^the natural 
result of those overstrained hopes and expecta- 
tions. A languor proportionate to the degree of 
excitation succeeded. An immense accumular 
tion of property had taken place, for which there 
was no demand. Prices fell — ^the country banks 
stopped their issues — and thousands were in a 
moment stricken to the ground, by a blow which 
they could not foresee, and against which it 
was impossible to provide. The Bank of En- 



gland notes in circulation previous to 1814 
were £23,000,000; in 1815, £25,000,000; 1816, 
£26,000,000; end of 18 17, £29,000,000. At the 
latter period, trade revived; and importations 
were made from all parts of the world. Many 
were deceived by a nominal profit, which, in 
truth, resolved itself into an eitcess of currency ; 
and the same scene of distress and embarrass- 
ment was renewed. Mr. Gladstone, the great 
Liverpool merchant, had stated before the com- 
mittee that the value of grain and provisions 
imported into Liverpool, from Ireland, in 1817, 
was £1,200,000; and in 1818, £1,950,000. He 
added that, in 1816, 270,000 bales of cotton were 
imported into the same place ; in 1817, 360,000 ; 
1818, 457,000. The consequence of this pro- 
digious excess in the supply was a fall in the 
price of cotton of 40 per cent. Mr. Gladstone 
added, that iiy 1818 goods to the value of 
£3,000,000 were stored in Liverpool beyond 
what had been done in the preceding year. 
All this overtrading was productive of no last- 
ing advantage even to the parties engaged in 
it ; but to the laboring classes it was attended 
with incalculable mischief. The unequal and 
fluctuating demands for labor deranged all the 
relations of humble life. The rapidity with 
which these changes succeeded one another de- 
feated all private arrangements, discouraged the 
steady accumulation of savings, and frequently 
overwhehne^ the laborer with want and misery. 
** The only effectual check which can be im- 
posed on these evils is a check on the - 
over-issue in which they all originate, conUnued. 
ahd this can only be applied by the es- 
tablishment of a metallic standard of value ; for 
the issue of paper has not, like the wise provi- 
sions of Providence, or the prudent regulations 
of man, any counteracting principle within itself 
The paper system went on very well as long as 
the excitation lasted ; but it was sure, on its \ 
relapse, to scatter distress and ruin. Private 
bankers, at first anxious to acconunodate, no 
sooner perceived the symptoms of declining 
credit, than, in the eagerness to provide for their 
own security, they refused further aid, and in- 
creased the want of confidence. This is the 
great defect of the paper system ; and the ques- 
tion the House has to consider is, whether a 
system fraught with so many evils is to be per- 
mitted to continue. Its evils in future are not 
to be measured by the past. Hitherto there 
has always been some^check — the admonitions 
of Parliament had been respected ; but if once 
a hope should be held out that the suspension 
might last for an indefinite time ^ that the 
amount of the circulating medium was to be 
left to the discretion of the directors — they 
would be controlled by no consideration but 
that of their own profits, and it is impossible to 
overestimate the mischief that would ensue. 
The conmiittee bad perceived that a mere deo* 
laration on the subject would be useless, and 
that mercantile transactions would continue in 
their present course, instead of being adapted 
to a return to the ancient standard. It would 
answer no good purpose to declare in favor of 
a return to cash payments without fixing upon 
some definite period for the resumption; for 
such a promise had already been made no less 
than five times, and every time proved delu- 
sive. The country, then, to be satisfied, iaua4 
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gee that a aenoua resotntioii existed upon the 
enbject. 
**It was when engaged in the conquest of 

Wales, and amid his efforts to subdue 
caatinoed. Scotland, that Edward I. first turned 

his attention to the reformation of the 
coin ; and the next great reformer on that 'sub- 
ject was Queen EUzabeth. At her accession 
to the throne she found that the coin had been 
debased 400 per cent, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and Edward YI. ; when there should have been 
eleren ounces, there were only three. The price 
of every thing, in consequence, had risen great- 
ly, and Uiere were considerable commotions 
through the country. By the advice of Bur- 
leigfa, she determined to restore the value of the 
coin ; and when the difficulties of the attempt, 
in the distracted state of her dominions and pre- 
carious title to the throne, was represented, that 
able minister replied, * So far should such con- 
siderations be from deterring your Magesty from 
the pursuit, they should rather be considered as 
the motives for perseverance, as in the end they 
must raise and establish the character of the 
country, increase the attachment of your Maj- 
esty's subjects, and command the respect even 
of your enemies.' Such a conduct was the 
proudest eulogium on her merits. The inscrip- 
tion on her tomb, after enumerating the queen's 
titles to distinction, concluded with these words : 
* Gallia domata, Belgium sustentimi, pax funda- 
ta, moneta in justum valorem redncta.' The 
glories of the present roign exceeded the glories 
of Elizabeth, and it was to be hoped the hour 
was near at hand when the triumphant parallel 
would be completed. 
** It is a mistake to say that the country was 

indebted for aU its military honor in 

coatinned ^® ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ inconvertible par 
' per currency. Had not the country 
eojqyed its full share of prosperity and military 
glory before 1797, when we were first blessed 
with an inconvertible paper currency 1 Let 
them adhere to that good faith in time of peace 
which they had shown with such magnanimity 
through aU the dangers of war, and toward the 
(breignere whose countries were at war with 
them. Let tiiem recollect that the fluctuations 
of price which an inconvertible paper currency 
occasioned were injurious to the laborer, who 
found no compensation in the rise of his Wages 
at one time for the evils inflicted by their de- 
pression at another. Every consideration of 
sound policy, and every consideration of strict 
jnstice, should induce them to return to the an- 
cient and permanent standard of value. It is a 
most delusive idea to suppose that the evils of 
an inconvertible paper currency will be obviated 
by obliging the bank, as has been proposed, to 
pay their notes in bulhon at the current price it 
bofe in the market at the time. He warned the 
House against the adoption of a measure so 
fetal — a measure fraught with destruction to 
the ends proposed — a plan which would reduce 
gold to the standard of paper, instead of paper 
to the standard of gold, and inevitably lead to 
the interminable contitkuance, the total adoption, 
of a paper medium, and only multiply ad infim- 
taiR the difilcttlties with which the subject was 
at present snrrounded. 

** When people talked of gold rising in price, 
were they prepared to show it had risen m in- 
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trinsic value 1 Let them not talk of 
its price in paper, but in any other cmictadad. 
commodity of a real and fixed value. 
Did a given quantity of gold at present buy any 
more corn, or any more silver, than it would 
have done fifty years ago 1 Setting aside the 
fluctuations of seasons, which of course materi- 
ally affected the price of grain, it would be found 
that gold did not within the period alluded to, 
through its increased price, command more of 
any fixed commodity than in former times. So 
far from that being the case, it positively com- 
manded less than it did in former times ; and 
on this account — ^because they had found a sub- 
stitute for gold ; and beyond that — because they 
had a greater stock of that, metal, and conse- 
quently its value was less than it was fifty 
3rears ago. There could not, as long as the 
pound remained the standard, be any corre- 
sponding variation between the price 
of goM and the increase of taxa- \^^i ^^ 
tion."' ' 

So general was the concurrence of the Houses 
of Commons and Lords in these opin- 73 
ions, that in searohing for the lead- Argument 
era of the debate on the other side, on the ottaer 
we must recur to names unknown ^^^' 
to fame ; but not on that account the less wor- 
thy of attention, for they were practical men, 
who spoke from their actual experience of what 
would be the result of the proposed change. It 
was stated by Mr. Alderman Heygate and Mr. 
Gumey: "It was generally supposed, and in 
fact commonly assumed as an incontrovertible 
position, that our paper waes depreciated to a 
certain extent. Great as the authorities and 
splendid as the names were which were cited 
in the report of the committee as supporters of 
that opiniop, yet research and inquiry would 
convince every unbiased mind not only that 
no such depreciation did now exist, but that it 
never could exist. The preliminary point for 
inquiry is. Was our money depreciated or noti 
If it was, we were bound to devise a remedy ; 
if it was not, Parliament should pause before 
tiiey put in force enactments which could not 
but have tiie most distressing donsequences. 
Can the circulation be called excessive ? Is it 
not, on the contrary too small, when it is rec- 
ollected that it is no laiger now than it was in 
1 792 1 It could not be considered as excessive, 
if we considered the enormous increase of pop- 
ulation, property, and taxes, in the intermedi- 
ate period, during which the inhabitants of the 
empire had increased at least fifty per cent. ; 
the revenue had risen from £16,000,000 a year 
to £54,000,000, and the National Debt from 
£240,000,000 to £800,000,000. Add to this the 
still greater increase of our colonies, commerce, 
doclu, public buildings, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and undertakings of all kinds, and no man 
can deny that, so far from our circulation being 
excessive, it is greatly within the wants of the 
community. 

" The argument that the supply of gold is de- 
pendent on the paper circulation, and 
that it will always be driven out of the continW 
country when an over-issue of that 
takes place, is utterly erroneous, and is disap- 
provea by the facts. In Nov., 1817, the notes in 
circulation exceeded £29,000,000, and the price 
of gold was £4 Os. 6d. the ounce. Since that 
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period there had been a redoction of £3,000,000 
in the notes in circulation, and yet the price of 
gold had been somewhat higher. Gold, in the 
last years of the war, was as high as £5 4s. an 
oance *, and,without any reduction in the amount 
of bank paper in circulation, it fell, in 1816, to 
£4 Is. the ounce. The truth was, gold was a 
valuable commodity, an article of commerce in 
universal request, and, like every other such ar- 
ticle, it varied in price according to the varying 
demand for it in this or other countries. Noth- 
ing could be more dangerous than to make our 
entire circulating medium dependent on the sup- 
ply of gold, and impose upon the bank the ne- 
cessity of constantly referring to its price as the 
measure whereby to regulate the amount of 
their own issues. The circulation of the couur- 
tiy banks is entirely regulated by the {Srofuse- 
ness or caution of the issues of the Bank of 
England ; and the whole circulation being in 
this manner dependent on that basis, in what 
situation shaU we be if, the moment the price 
oif gold rises, and it, in consequence, disappears 
from circulation, our whole paper is, at the same 
time, drawn in 1 This was exactly what hap- 
pened in 1816. Gk)ld was then on a par with 
paper ; and yet such was the calamity, and so 
extensive the distress at that unfortunate peri- 
od, that it pervaded every part of the country. 
The landed proprietor could get no rents, the 
manufacturer no market, the laborer no employ- 
ment. Bankruptcy was universal. Even if next 
autumn the harvest should be abundant, the ex- 
changes become favorable, and the price of gold 
fall, still every prudent banker must, if the pro- 
posed plan receives the sanction of Parliament, 
limit his issues, and every prudent merchant 
and manufacturer his undertakings ; and thus, 
with all the elements of prosperity at our com- 
mand, universal distress must again ensue. 
This anticipation was supported by all the evi- 
dence taken before the committee, and by none 
more than that of Mr. Baring, ^e individual, 
perhaps, in existence, best qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject. But if the price of gold 
should rise, and exchanges prove unfavorable, 
can imagination itself assign any limit to the 
disasters which must ensue 1 
" The right honorable mover •ofthe-resolutions 

had eulogized the conduct of Queen 
Con^ued. Elizabeth in restoring the purity of the 

coin; but were the circumstances of 
that period parallel 1 Were they not rather a con- 
trast to the present 1 The country was not then 
burdened with a debt of £800,000,000, and the 
necessity of raising a revenue of £64,000,000 
annually. What might have been wise and 
magnanimous in that princess, might now be 
the height of imprudence and infatuation. It 
is a most fallacious idea to suppose that, if the 
proposed plan were adopted, the price of gold 
would permanently remain at the present le?el. 
It might do so in so far as this country is con- 
cerned, but who can be sure that nothing is like- 
ly to occnr abroad which will at once raise the 
price of gold, and occasion such a run upon the 
Bank of England as will seriously injure, if not 
wholly destroy credit 1 In such a case, the sit- 
uation of the bank, and with it of every country 
bank, would be full of hazard. Their only chance 
of saifety would be in an appeal to Parliament 
to relax the law, but it might not be sitting at 



the time ; and, at all events, it would undoubt* 
edly be reluctant to interfere till the very last 
extremity, and great distress had already been 
undergone. If, however, tbe recommendations 
of the report were adopted, every merchant, 
manufacturer, and banker would regulate lus 
dealings with a view to the possibility of such 
an event ; and if it occurred, where would be 
the employment of the poor t and how fearful 
the increase of the poor-rates ! This is Uie ex- 
pectation of a large portion of that part of our 
oonmiunity enga^^ in carrying on agriculture, 
trade, and mamSfactures ; and coming events 
are already foreshadowed by the great decline 
of confidence, and decrease of ordera and em- 
plojrment, which has taken place since the se- 
cret cominittees were appointed in the present 
session -of Parliament. 

" The avowed object of the new system is to 
establish a fixed standard of value ; but 
although by its adoption you may con- ckmUnned. 
fer steadiness on that of gold, at what 
pric^ will that be purchased in the price of all 
other commodities 1 Can any man, if the reso- 
lutions are adopted, say what will be the condi- 
tion or value of his property in February next! 
If a run upon the bank takes place at that time, it 
may be compelled to stop pajrment in a fortnight 
The country, which had so cheerfully borne the 
burdens of the war, is at least entitled to be 
saved from the risk of losing its currency, and 
having the miseries to undergo consequent on 
a universal destruction of credit The rise in 
the price of provisions has no natural or imme- 
diate efifeot on the wages of the laboring classes, 
but a cessation of employment has an instanta- 
neous and destructiver effect upon them. All 
we have suflered from the terrible fluctuation 
of prices since the p^ce is to be ascribed to 
the erroneous determination avowed by Gov- 
ernment, that an ounce of gold should, under a 
debt of £800,000,000, happen what might, pass 
for no more than £3 ITs. lO^d. an ounce — a de- 
terminati(m which only fix^s it at that price by 
destroying credit, ruining industiy, and occa- 
sioning a frightful fluctuation in the prices of all 
other commodities. It is said by the supporter, 
of the measure proposed (Mr. Racardo) that thi 
variation of prices it vfill produce wiil not exceed 3 
per cent. ;* but it will be found that it will be 
above 20 per cent.; and if zo, how are our farm- 
era, to pay their rents, or the nation its taxes, 
and the interest on its debts, public and private 1 

*«It is said that an alteration on the standard 
would be a fraud on the national cred- 
itora, and that, in justice to them, we condiided. 
must return to the old standard. But, 
to say nothing of the comparative amount bor- 
rowed since the restriction, it should be recollect- 
ed there are two parties to a bargain. Has the 
national creditor called for this change 1 Had 
he thought the change would prove beneficial to 
him, tbe Three per Cents, would have risen to 
100, instead of falling, as they have now done, 
to 66. But the national creditor saw, what was 
undoubtedly the fact, that increased pressure 
upon those who must p ay him his interest less- 

* •< The difficulty is only that of raising the eurreney t 
per cent, in Ttlue (hear, bear) ; and who can donbt that, 
even in thoee states wliere the currency is wholly metal- 
lie, it often suffered a variation equal to this without in- 
conrenienca to the VQbUc V—Kr. RioaedO^s Sjpetck, May 
M, 1819 ; Fori JM. xl. Tit. 
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eoed his aecurity, and he would gfadly continue 
to take his share in a currency somewhat di- 
minished in value, together with his neighbors, 
rather than incur the risk of being exempted 
from that which, in lact, had operated as a sort 
of property-tax on property of every description, 
and which had insured the regulari- 

xTno^tt! ^7> ^^^ ^^^ diminished the value, of 
' * the stockholders' dividends."^ 
Upon this debate the resolutions were agreed 
ijig^ to imUunU one duaejUient voicCt th e pro- 
DecinoDof posed amendment of Alderman Hey- 
Pariiament gate being withdrawn. Mr. Canning 
oK^mib- stated "that he would take this as 
nothing less than a umuumeut determr- 
of Parliament that the country should 
Tetam, as speedily as possible, to the ancient 
standard of value in the establishment of a me- 
tallic currency," which was accord- 
ingly done by the act which passed 
in terms of the resohitioDS.** 
On one occasion, counsel, pleading in the 
House of Lords before Lord Eldon, 
opened the ca^e by saying, " My lords, 
flo cua d»- this is an appeal from a unammmu 
*'*^" judgment of the Cour^ of Session." 
*'So much the worse for you," observed the 
ChancelkT, '*for that renders it the more prob- 
able that the case was either not understood or 
not iHoperly considered." When the question 
was put to the Convention whether Louis XVL 
was guilty or innocent, they unanimously de- 
clared him goii^ ; the subsequent narrow divi- 
sion was on the nature of the punishment to be 
inflicted only. Posterity has reversed the sen- 
tence ; it has unanimously declared him inno" 
cent This is not the time to discuss the effects 
of this great measure, with which, for good or 
for evil, the future destinies of Great Britain, 
and, with it, of half the globe, are wound up. At 
present three things ody are worthy of observ- 
ation, and should be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the ample commentary which subsequent 
events have furnished on this unanimous de- 
cbion of the Lefpslature. The first is, that no 
allusion was made on either side to the great 
de&lcation then going on, and which had been 
in progress for ten years before the discussion 
began, in the supply of the precious metals for 

the nse of the gk>be fnHn the South American 

___^__^_^.^^_^__^_^^^^_____________^_^__ •_ . 1 _ 

* The resotatioiui were : 

" 1. That it is inexpedient to continue the restriction 
of cash payments beyond the time at present limited by 
Uw. 

"II. That it is expedient that a definite period sboold 
be fixed fi>r the termination of the restriction on cash pay- 
ments, and tifat preparatory measares should be taken to 
fheUitaie and insnre, on the arrival of that period, the pay- 
ment of the aotea of the Bank of SngiaDd in the eurrent 
coin of the realm. 

** in. That the debt of £10,000,000 due by GoYomment 
to the bank should be prorided for and gradually paid. 

"* IV. Tbat it is expedient to provide by law, that flroip 
tod after 1st Febraary, 1830, the bank shall be liaUe to 
deliTer on demand, gold ofstandard fineness, taaviog been 
assayed and stamped at his Majesty's Mint, a quantity of 
net less than sixty onnees being required in exchange for 
each an amoont orbeak'noiee of the bank as shall be equal 
10 the ralue of the gold so required, at the rate o( £4 Is. 

** y. That flrom 1st October, 1890, the bank Aall be lia- 
Ue ledeliTer gold at the rate of £8 lfts.6d.pero«nee,and 
fhm Isc May, 18S1, at £3 17s. lO^d. ; and that from 1st 
May, 1893, the bank shall pay its notes on demand in the 
l^al eoln of the realm. 

** VI. That aa laws prohibltkng the melting and expor- 
tatioB of cot» ehatt be ie pa w led ."«^fiTt IM. xL 701. 



mines, from the revohittoBary coamilsions rag- 
ing in that quarter, although the eflbct of those 
conYulsions had been to reduce the annual sup- 
ply of the precious metals to little more than a 
fourth of its former amount. The second, that 
the ablest speakers who supported the resolu- 
tions-— in particular, Mr. Peel and Mr. Kicardo 
— maintained that the change of prices, arising 
from this measure, would not exceed 8 per cent., 
and that its adoption was the only way to guard 
against the evils of great yariations in prices, 
llie third is, that these views were ufuuumous' 
ly adopted by the Legislature — the oi^nents of 
the measure being too few in number to risk a 
division — at the veiy time when a contraction 
of the currency was so much to be deprecated 
from the great falling offin the supply of the pre- 
cious metals from the South American mines, 
and the vast addition to the wants and transac- 
tions of the world Which was daily taking plaee 
from the continuance of peace, the extension 
of oommeroe, and rapid increase of population, 
as well in Eunqw as in the States of North 
America, and the immense loans which at that 
very time required to be jprovided for, contract- 
ed by the French government. 

The finances of the country nnderwent a very 
thorough discussion in this sessi^m of gQ 
Parliament, both on occasion of a mo- Mr. Vaa- 
tion by Lord Castlereaf^ for a select aittart's 
committee to inquire into the income JjjJSUJJ"*" 
and expenditure of the oountry, and 
of a series of finanoe resolutions* whi<^ Mr. 
Vansittart brought forwwd on 3d June. 
These resolutions, and the report of the '^"^ '' 
committee, are very valuable, as exhibiting the 
financid state of 4he country, and the resources 
it possessed at the time when the great change 
in its monetary policy was adopt^. The re- 
sults were extremely satisfactory — much more 
so than could have been anticipated, when it is 
considered what an enormous weight of debt, 
funded and unfunded, remained at tiiie close of 
the year ; that XI 8,000,000 of taxes were taken 
off in the first year of the peace, and the reve- 
nue that remained had been seriously impaired 

* The Ineone and expesditoM of Great Britain and Ire- 
land for tte year 1810 stood as follows : 

I. bfooMa. 

Customs £11,693,664 

Excise 35,565,640 

Stamps 6,889,074 

Post-offlee 1,790,190 

Lottery 665,000 

Unclaimed diTidends 337,313 

Imperial moneys 374,900 

Total reYonue 56,040,106 

I.oans 18,756,087 

TOlal «74,796,100 

11. BZPSNDITUBB. 

Interest of tlatlonal Debt and Sink- 
ing Fund £40,407,097 

Interest on Szchetner httls 770,993 

Civil List, and ehargee on ConeoU- 

datedFund 3,538,606 

Civil Govern ment of Scotiand . . . ^ . . 139,988 

Lesser payments 180,101 

Navy 0,195,603 

Ordnance 1,538,309 

Army 9,450,050 

Loealobjects 58,101 

MlsoeUaneeoi 1,855,940 

TBttl £00^,3»0 

— ii}W.SlV.,18U^6l8. 
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by the repeated fluctuationa of the currency, in- 
daced by the constant terror of resuming cash 
payments which hung over the bank ; and that, 
with very few exceptions, and those of short 
periods only, general distress had prevailed in 
the country. It was stated in Mr. Vansittart's 
resolutions that, by the removal of the property 
and war malt taxes, the income of Great Brit^ 
ain had been reduced by £18,000,000 yearly ; 
that the interest and charge of the debt, funded 
and unfunded, of Ireland, exceeded its revenue 
by £1,800,000 annually ; that the income of the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending 6th Janu- 
ary, 1818, was £51,666,466, while, for the year 
ending 6th January, 1819, it was £64,620,000, 
showing an increase of above £3,000,000, which, 
however, was reduced by arrears of war duties 
on malt and property to only £49,334,927 as the 
real income in 1817, while the income in 1818 
included only £666,639 of these. The general 
result was, that there was, in 1818, a total sur- 
plus of £3,668,000, applicable to the reduction 
ofthe national debt; and if £1,000,000 
8iturt?Fi- ^^ allowed as the interest ofthe loan 
nance Res- required to keep the expenditure off 
oiutions ; the Sinking Fund, there would remain 
xmi^ £2,600,000 of real surplus revenue, 
' ■ and really paid-off debt.* 
Mr. Vansittart stated, in reference to future 
finance measures of Government, 
Mr. Van- ** "^^ ^^ consequence of the extens- 
flituit'a ive and searching investigations that 
finance had lately taken place mto our finance 

Sl» /^i. situation, its strong and its weak points 
new taxea. ' ^ n c i. *i- • al- 

were now fully known both m this 

country and abroad; while, at the same time, 
by the return of our anny ih>m France, and the 
great reductions which had been made in our 
establishments, both by land and sea, we had 
arrived at what might be called our peace es- 
tablii^unent, from which no material reductions 
were to be expected. At the same time, our 
currency had at length been restored to its prop- 
er basis ^ and as the military pensions, which 
constituted so large a part of the cost of the 
army, must soon yearly diminish, it becomes 
Parliament, at the same time, to take measures 
for putting our finance on a proper foundation. 
This can only be done, adverting to the magni- 
tude of our public -debt, by applying £5,000,000 
at least annually to its reduction. The Sinking 
Fund is about £16,000,000 a year ; and the loan 
this year will be £13,600,000. This leaves an 
excess of £2,000,000 really applicable to the re- 
duction of debt ; and, therefore, £3,000,000 ad- 
ditional taxes would require to be laid on, to 
make up the requisite annual surplus. The 
loan ofthe year I propose to devote one half in 
liquidation ofthe unfunded debt, and one hcdf in 
repaying part ofthe £10,000,000 advanced by the 
bank." Parliament agreed to these proposals, 
which were obviously founded in statesman- 
like wisdom, and the new taxes imposed were 
on foreign wool and tobacco, tea, coffee, and co- 
coa-nuts. This was a great step in the right 
direction ; for not only was a considerable sink- 
ing fund secured, but it was obtained without 
recurring to the odious and unjust system of 
direct taxation, which faUs with very unequal 
weight upon a small part only ofthe communi- 
ty ; but by indirect taxation, chiefly on luxuries, 
which is in general so light, and spread over so 



large a sur&oe, that it is no exaggeration to say 
the money is got without any one be- 
ing sensible ofthe burden of its col- xiorr^' 
lection.* * '* 

Sir James Mackintosh, in this session of Par- 
liament, brought forward the subject ^ 
of a refornrof the criminal law in a §[, jamea 
speech replete with masteriy state- Mackin- 
ments and statesman-like views, to8h»B arp»- 
which showed how little the cause SJ? o?crim. 
had lost by the work of Romilly tnai law re- 
having been transferred to him. He j^nn. 
observed: ** I do not propose to form March a, 
a new criminal code. Altogether to abolish a 
system of law, admirable in its principle, inter- 
woven with the habits of the English people, 
and under which they have long and happily 
lived, is a proposition too extravagant to be for 
a moment listened to. Neither is it proposed 
to abolish the punishment of death. The right 
of inflicting it is a part of the right of self-de- 
fense with which all societies as well as indi- 
viduals ajpe endowed. Like all other punish- 
ments, the infliction of death is an evil, if un- 
necessary ; but, like any other evil employed to 
remedy a still greater one, it is capable of be- 
coming a good. Nor is it proposed to take away 
the power of pardon from the Crown. On the 
contrary, my object is to restore to the sover- 
eign the real and practical enjoyment of that 
prerogative, of which usage in modem times 
has nearly deprived it. My object is to bring 
the letter of the law more near its practice ; to 
make the execution ofthe law form the major- 
ity, -its remission the minority of cases. It is 
impossible, indeed, to frame a system of law so 
graduated that it can be applied to every case 
without the intervention of a discretionary pow- 
er ; but there is good reason to complain of a 
system of law such as that which at present 
prevails in England, when the remission ofthe 
law forms the rule, and its execution the ex- 
ception. The object of my reform is to trans- 
fer into the statute-book the exceptions to rig- 
or, which the wisdom of modem times has in- 
troduced into its practice. 

" It is said the progress ofthe country in man- 
ufactures is the principal cause ofthe 
great increase of crime which has conSnued. 
taken place. But is our progress in 
wealth and manufactures to be arrested 1 Great 
cities are, without doubt, the hot-beds of crime ; 
but can cities be prevented from becoming large 
in the later stages of society ? It is to the causes 
of increase which arise from errors of legisla- 
tion, and a pernicious code of laws, that the at- 
tention of Parliament should chiefly be direct- 
ed, because it is there alone that the means of 
reformation are in our hands. Tlie game-laws 
are, without doubt, in rural districts, a great 
source of demoralization ; and the returns of 
commitments show a great increase since 1808, 
when our paper currency first became serious- 
ly depreciated. But the main ground for a ref- 
ormation of the criminal law is, that it is not 
so efficacious as it ought to be in checking the 
increase of crime arising from these various 
causes, and that in consequence of its excessive 
severity. There are no less than two hundred 
felonies on the statute-book punishable with 
death ; but, by the returns from London and 
Middlesex, from 1749 to 1819, a period of sev- 
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ea^ years, there are only twenty-fiye sorts of 
fekmies lor which any individuals have been ex- 
ecuted ; so that there are a hundred and seven- 
ty-fire capital felonies respecting which the law, 
doling that time, has never been enforced ! In 
the thirteen years since 1605 there are only 
thirty descriptions of felonies on which capitiU 
convictions have taken place in England and 
Wales ; so that there are one hundred and sev- 
enty capital felonies which have practically gone 
into desnetude. 
** This extraordinaiy multiplication of crimes 
against which the sanction of death 
QgB^,,^^ was pronounced, has arisen mainly 
from the Revolution of 1 688 — ^in other 
respects productive of so much good — by the fa- 
cility which it afforded to every class to get any 
oSense which trenched at all on them declared 
capitaL It is inconceivable how heedlessly and 
recklessly this was done in former times. The- 
anecdotes which are current of this extraordi- 
nary and shameful facility I am almost ashamed 
to repeat. Mr. Burke told me that on one oc- 
casion, when he was leaving the House, one of 
the messengers called him back. Mr. Burke 
said he was going on urgent business. ' Oh !' 
replied the messenger, * it will not* keep you a 
single moment ; it is only a felony without ben- 
efit of clergy.' Mr. Burke added, that although, 
from his political career, he was not entitled to 
ask any favor of the ministry, yet he was per- 
suaded he had interest enough at any time to 
obtain their assent to a felony without benefit 
of der^. This unfortunate facility in grant- 
ing an mcrease in the severity of the law to ev- 
eiy proposer, with the most impartial disregard 
of political consideration, arose and was carried 
on at the very time when the humane feelings 
of the country were daily more and more refin- 
ing under the influence of knowledge, and this 
it was which produced the final separation be- 
tween the letter and practice of the law ; for 
the Government and the nation alike revolted 
at executing laws which in moments of heed- 
lessness the Legislature had sanctioned. Most 
justly did that great and good man, Sir William 
Grant, say that it was impossible both the law 
and the practice can he right ; that the tolera- 
tion of such a discord was an anomaly which 
could no longer be tolerated ; and that as the 
law might be brought to an accordance with the 
practice, but it was impossible to bring the prac- 
tice into accordance with the law, the law ought 
to be altered for a wiser and more humane sys- 
tem. The last century has exhibited a contin- 
ual confederacy of prosecutors, witnesses, coun- 
sel, juries, judges, and the advisers of the 
Crown, to prevent the execution of the law. 
*' The crimes against which our penal code, 
as it at present stands, denounces the 
Con^oed. ptinishrnent of death, may be divided 
* into three classes. In the first are 
numbered murder, shooting, stabbing, and such 
other ofienses as endanger Bfe, and on which the 
extreme sentence of the law is invariably exe- 
cuted. In the second class are included arson, 
highway robbery, piracy, and other similar of- 
fenses, in which the law, though not always, is 
very fineqoenUy carried into eflbct. On these 
two divisions I admit that at present it would 
be unsafe to make any alteration. But there is 
a third clasa— some connected with frauds of 



various kinds, but others of the most frivolous 
and fantastic description, against which the pun- 
ishment of death is denounced in our statute- 
book, but flever now carried into execution, and 
in which it never was executed, even in former 
times, without exciting the utmost disgust and 
horror in all good men — such as cutting down 
a hop- vine, or a tree in a gentleman's park ; oi 
cutting the head of a fish-pond, or being found 
on the high-road at night with the face black- 
ened. These trifling, and even ridiculous cap 
ital felonies, are about a hundred and fifty in 
number ; and although for the last seventy years 
they have in no one instance been carried into 
execution, yet there they stand, at this hour, a 
perpetual monument of savage barbarity, and 
an eternal proof of the difference between the 
written law and its practical execution. From 
the whole of this class of cases I propose to 
take away in law, as has long been done in prac- 
tice, the capital sanction. 

" But even in those cases where the punish- 
ment of death may still, without 
shocking our moral feelings, be in- conUnued 
flicted, it seems expedient, in every 
point of view, that the extreme punishment of 
the law should, if not entirely removed, be at 
least extremely limited. I do not contend for 
the entire abolition of the punishment of death : 
in some crimes, and especially murder, it ought 
to be inflicted. The courts of law should, in 
such cases, be armed with the awful power of 
taking away the offender*s life ; and thus it may 
be seen that, in this country, that may be done 
by justice which may not be done by power. 
But in order to render that authority fully im- 
pressive, I am convinced that the punishment 
of death should be abolished in those cases 
where inferior punishments are not only appli- 
cable, but usually applied . Nothing can be more 
detrimental to the purposes of justice than the 
frequency with which the sentence of death is 
pronounced from the judgment-seat, with all 
the solemnities prescribed for the occasion, 
when it is evident, even to those against whom 
the sentence is pronounced, that it will not be 
carried into effect. The frequency of escape 
in such cases takes away the whole effect of 
capital sentence as an example. * A single es- 
cape,' says Fielding, ' excites a greater degree 
of hope in the minds of criminab than twenty 
executions excite of fear.' The whole effect 
of punishment, as an example, is destroyed 
when the sympathy of the spectators is with 
the criminal when he is executed, or against 
the law when sentence is pronounced. 

" In all nations, and in all stages of society, 
an agreement between the laws and 
the general feeling of the people is condided. 
essential to their efilcacy. But this 
agreement becomes of unspeakable importance 
in a country in which the charge of executing 
the laws is in a great measure committed to 
the people themselves. God forbid that I should 
wish to throw any impediment whatever in the 
way of our civil govenmient ; on the contrary, 
it is my object to remove such as exist. My 
object is to make the laws popular, to reconcile 
public opinion to their enactments, and thus to 
redeem their character. It is to render their 
execution easy, their terror overwhelming, their 
efficacy oomplele, that I implore the House to 
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give to the subject their most serious consider- 
ation. The just and faithful administration of 
the law is the great bond of society^the point 
at which authority and obedience meet most 
nearly. If those who hold the reins of govem- 
ment, instead of attempting a remedy, content 
themselves with vain lamentations on the in- 
crease of crime — ^if they refuse to conform the 
I Pari. Deb. ^^^^ to the opinions and dispositions 
xzxix. 778, of the public, that growth must con- 
^W- tribute to spread a just alarm."* 

To these just and able arguments, it was re- 
gg plied by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Can- 
Anawerof ning also coinciding with him : *'My 
LordCaAUe- own views do not differ materially 
^^^^' from those which have been en- 

forced by the honorable gentleman with so 
much learning and ability. The great point, 
however, is to proceed with due caution ; for 
unless tills is done, the cause of criminal re- 
form itself will be endangered by the experi- 
enced faUnre of its effects. This result has al- 
ready taken place in one instance. In the year 
1815, Sir Samuel Romilly brought in a bill, 
which became law, taking away the punish- 
ment of death for stealing from the person. 
What was the result 1 Why, that the convic- 
tions for that offense increased four-fold *,* that 
crime, the punishment of which had relaxed, 
had increased in a greater proportion than oth- 
er crimes. The argument, therefore, that a re- 
laxation of punishment would produce diminu- 
tion of crime, was not in every instance well 
founded. This did not show that the parlia- 
mentary inquiry moved for should not be grant- 
ed ; but it was a warning how cautiously and 
deliberately it should be entered into. The 
committee moved for was not to be authorized 
to consider the question of secondary punish- 
ments. But how was it to bring about any prac- 
tical good unless it did so 1 For if the punish- 
ment of death is to be taken away, is not the 
very first thing to be considered, what penalties 
are to be substituted in their room'1 Out of 
the 13,000xriminal8 with whom our jails are 
annually crowded, at least 10,000 are those to 
whom such secondary punishments are appli- 
eable. 
^ It is fortunate that the learned mover has 

not been led away by the theoretical 
Cont^aed innovations as to the abolition of tiie 

punishment of death in all cases. 
When was there a nation which had ever been 
able to dispense with that painful necessity 1 
Indeed, the mover's speech is to be admired, 
not less for what is contained than what is 
omitted in it. It may be true that the great in- 
crease which has taken place in the crimes for 
which the punishment has been mitigated, has 
been owing to the increased number of prose- 
cutions. But is it possible, with any consist- 
ency, to say first that the increase of crime 
has been owing to undue severity in its punish- 
ment, and then that a still greater increase has 
been owing to its relaxation 1 If there is truth 
in the argument on the other side, the dimin- 

* COHVIOTBD FOS StBALINO PBOM THB PBRSOR. 



ished severity of punishment, and consequent 
increase of convictions, should have led to a de- 
crease in the crimes committed. The commit- 
tee already appointed, and now actually sitting, 
on the state of the jails in the kingdom, with a 
view not only to the safe custody, but to the 
reformation of prisoners, would have to consid- 
er much which should be embraced in the pres- 
ent motion ; that on the punishment of trans- 
portation, another part. It was prudent to 
await the result of their labors, before engaging 
in any more extensive inquiry as to the generS 
amendment of the criminal law ; for what could 
be more dangerous than to abolish generally the 
punishment of death, without being i -p^^ -j^^y^^ 
prepared to say what secondary pen- xxxix.' 800,' 
aities could be inflicted in its stead ?"* 836. 

It was evident, from the feeble manner in 
which Sir James Mackintoshes mo- go. 
tion for the appointment of a com- "Sir Jam** 
mittee to in(^ire into our criminal }JJ5»b mo- 
laws was resisted, that Government tion la car- 
felt that the case was indefensible, ried. 
and that the sense of the House, as March s. 
well as the nation, was in favor of the desired 
reformation. They only resisted the motion by 
a side-wind, in order to gain time; or bring for- 
ward a motion themselves, on which they might 
get a committee of their own appointment. In 
tiiis, however, they were unsuccessful, for, on 
a division'. Sir James's motion was 
carried by a minority of 19— the jJSx^' 
numbers being 147 to 128.* 

This was the'first decisive victory gained in 
the Legislature by the advocates of 91 
criminal reform, and as such it de- ReflectioBs 
serves consideration. It was the «» '*"» ■«>>■ 
turning-point between two systems. '^'^ 
For a hundred and fifty years before it, every 
successive session of Parliament had been 
marked by one or more additions to the cata- 
logue of capital crimes, until at length they had 
reached the enormous number of two hundred. 
Since that time, the penal sanction has been 
taken away by statute in so many cases, and 
the mercy of the Crown exercised so liberally 
in others, that for ten years past no persons 
have been sentenced to death in Great Britain 
but for murder ; and execution has never taken 
place, except in willful and cold-blooded cases 
of that crime. The number of persons who 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law is now 
never above fifteen or twenty in a year in En- 
gland, and thsee or four in Scotland ; and the 
melancholy spectacle of public executions does 
not take place a tenth part as frequently as it 
used to do, before Romilly and Mackintosh be- 
gan their humane labors.* So for there is great 
cause for oongratulation on the part of aU the 
friends of humanity. But the subject is sur- 

* Sbntemcbd to Dbath w Enolahd and Walbs. 
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roanded with difficulties ; and if there is good 
cause for rejoicing in this respect, there is equal 
^und for apprehension in another. The diffi- 
rultj arises not from the argument, but the 
fact, and the results which have actually fol- 
lowed this great relaxation of onr penal code. 
It has been followed by a Tery great increase 
both of committals and convictions ; 
the former, however, in a consider- 
ably greater proportion than the lat- 
ter — indicating that, though the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law has 
becomt. more regular, and there is an increased 
inclination on the part of injured persons to 
prosecute, and of juries to convict, yet no de- 
crease, hut, on the contrary, a very great in- 
crease vf crime has taken place.* The in- 
crease of commitments, since the lenient sys- 
tem first began to be carried into effect in 1822, 
has been most alarming ; for they have swelled 
in Great Britain and Ireland during that period 
from 27,000 to 74,000, or above 250 per cent. ; 
while, in the same period, population has only 
advanced from 21,000,000, in the two islands, 
to 28,000,000, or abouf 33 per cent. ; hi other 
words, crime has increased about eight time* as 
fast as the numbers of the people.f Tbis is a 
sufficiently startling result, the more especially 
as the last year (1849) was undisturbed either 
by Irish famine or rebellion ; and the free-trade 
measures, from which the mo&t .general bless- 
ings had been predicted (br the empire, had 
b(^n for three years in fall operation in Great 
Britain. And as it is well known to all persons 
practically engaged in these matters that, so far 
from commitments for trial being of late years 
issued for more trivial crimes than. formerly, 
the case is just the reverse ; and cases are con- 
stantly now disposed of by the pdhce magis- 
trates, and chastised by a few weeks* imprison- 
ment, for which, thirty years ago, sentence of 
death or transportation was pronounced. 
In truth, however, this^janomaly is more ap- 
03 parent than real ; and this disheart- 
Wbai'bas ening tesult, so far from disproving, 
«o»d the only proves more clearly the justice 
JJgJSj ®^ '^^'^ James Mackintosh's principles. 
^' Crime has increased so immen8^Iy, 
ehiefly because they were applied only to the 
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punishment of death, and not followed out, as 
they should have been, through the whole ram- 
ifications of ofl!bnses, and the penalties attached 
to them. His fundamental principle was, that 
certainty of punishment is the only effectual 
mode of deterring from crime, and that this can 
never be attained unless the feelings of the peo- 
ple coincide with the law, and co-operate in its 
execution. No reasonable being can doubt the 
soundness of this principle.; but, to be effective, 
it should be appHed universally. When the cap- 
ital sentence is taken away from a great vari- 
ety of offenses, if certainty of secondary punish- 
ment is not imposed in its stead, the temptation 
to the conomission of crime, from the hope of 
comparative impunity, is of course increased. 
Unfortunately, however, many causes have con- 
tributed to render secondary punishments in the 
British empire more uncertain and ineffective, 
at the very timie when the punishment of death 
has in all cases, excepting willful murder, been 
taken away. One class trusted to education to 
arrest the progress of crime ; foigetting that in 
England the edacated criminals were already 
double of the uneducated, and in Scotland four 
and a half to one.* Another rested tbeir hopes 
on the effect pf the improvement of prison dis- 
cipline in reforming the criminals, an illusion 
of all others the greatest ; for experience has 
now abundantly proved that neither solitary 
confinement, nor long imprisonment, nor any 
amount of moral and religious instruction with- 
in the walls of a prison, has the least effect in 
amending the lives of prisoners in their own 
country, when they are discharged from it. In 
the mean while, the great increase of prisoners 
. transported, who swelled from a few hundreds 
to nearly five thousand annually, and the ex- 
tremely injudicious step of sending them all, 
without any intermixture of untainted settlers, 
to Van Diemen's Land — the most remote colo- 
ny of Gireatr Britain, and the least accessible to 
free colonis^ — rendered transportation there so 
great an evil, and so much an object of dread 
to other colonies, that, a general. resistance to 
the reception of convicts was manifested, and 
fol* several years none, excepting young women, 
were removed to the qolonies. Thus transpor- 
tation, .after being-.prooonnced as a sentence, 
was not carried into effect ; the jails soon be- 
came incapable of holding the multitudes crowd- 
ed within their walls; government quietly let 
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In France, it appears ftom M. Guerry'r tables that in 
all the eighty-fbur departments, without exception, the 
amount of crime is in proportion to the amount of in- 
struction ; while in Prussia, where education is more 
general than in any other country in the world, being 
enforced by government on every citizen with a fhmily, 
the proportion of serious crimes to the population is tioeme 
tmuf greater than in France, where half the pe<^le can 
neither read nor write.— See Am80H*s E»aaif»f i. 558. 
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them go, after a year or two of imprisonment 
had been undergone ; and they were soon back 
in their old haunts, committing new crimes, and 
giving their old associates the most encoura- 
ging accounts of the ease with which, by a little 
address, liberation from the severest sentence 
of transportation could be obtained * 
The true principles to follow in dealing with 

94 secondary puhishments as with that 
True pirin- of death, is to render them as cer- 
«»P*«» on tain as possible, and to consider im- 
ihe subject, prisonment-at home as only a prepa- 
ration for, and means of teaching a trade to, 
those who are ultimately to be transported. 
For juvenile offenders, and trifling cases, a very 
short imprisonment, as of a week, or a flogging, 
should be inflicted, merely with a view to ter- 
ror. For a second offense of any sort, or a first 
of more serious, a prolonged imprisonment, as 
of nine months or a yeat, should be the penalty, 
during which the convict should be carefully 
instructed in a trade. For the next offense, 
transportation should invariably be inflicted, 
and as invariably carried into execution. And if it 
be objected that the colonists will not receive 
the convicts, the answer' is, that no such difli- 
culty was experienced, till, by the abolition of 
the assignment system, and keeping convicts 
in gangs, and sending them all in overwheUn- 
ing multitudes to ohe colony, it became an oh-' 
ject of dread, rather than ambition-, to aH oth- 
ers ; that this difficulty will at once be over- 
come by engaging, on the part of Government, 
to send three untainted colonists fpr one con- 
vict to any colony which will receive the latter ; 
or establishing an entire new pen^ colony, to 
which all untainted persons emigrating at the 
expense of Government might be sent ; a sys- 
tem which would at once convert all the re- 
iVactory colonies into petitioners for a portion 
of the fertilizing stream ; and that, if it should 
prove otherwise, Australia is lajrge enough to 
afford room for the establishment of new penal 
colonies, regarding which no consent need be 
asked for thousands of years to come.f 

Another subject of general interest was dis- 

95 cussed in Parliament this year, which 
CiaadesUne was that of the succors clandestine- 
neewta \y famished by the British to the in- 
SntfiBhto surgenta in South America. Ever 
the Soath since the contest between the splen- 
▲meriean did colonies of Spain and the mother 
insurgents, country had begun in 1810, of which 
an account has been given in a chapter of the 
I Kist. •r author's former work,* it had been re- 
Curope, garded with warm interest in Great 
c. ixviL Britain : partly in consequence of the 
strong and instinctive attachment of its inhab- 
itants to the cause of freedom, and sympathy 
with all' who are engaged in asserting it ; part- 
ly in conscience of extravagant expectations 

* At the sprinf circuit at Glasgow, In April, IMS, oat 
of 117 ordinary criminals in'dicted, there were 22 who had 
been convictea at that plaee within two years prdrionsly, 
and sentenced to Tarious periods of transportation, none 
ander seven years ; and the previous sentence was stated 
In the indictment as an aggravation of the oflhnse. The 
same was the case fbr several years, and obtains, though 
in a lesser degree, to this day. 

t In the easay on ** Crime and Transportation,'* in the 
author's MitcelUmeoua E—ttya^ vol. i., p. 547, this very 
important and interesting subject is discussed more at 
length, and in detail, than is practicable in a work of gen- 
eral history. 



formed and fomented by interested parties, as 
to the vast field that, by the independence of 
these colonies, would be opened to British com- 
merce and enterprise. As long as the war in 
Europe lasted, this S3nnpathy was evinced only 
by an anxious observance of the struggle ; for 
th6 physical resources of the country were en- 
tirely absorbed in the terrific contest with Na- 
poleon. But when peace succeeded, and the 
armies of all the European states were in great 
part reduced, the interest taken in the cause of 
South American independence began to assume 
a more practical and efficient form. Great num- 
bers . of officers from all countries, wearied of 
the monotony of pacific life, or tempted by the 
high rank and liberal pay offered them in South 
America, began to go over to the ranks of the 
insurgents, and ere long rendered their forces 
greatly more formidable than they had previous- 
ly been. The Ifnglish, prompted by the love 
of freedom, wandering, a^d adventure, which 
seems to be inherent in the Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter, were soon pre->eminent in this respect ; 
and the succors they sent over ere long assum- 
ed so formidable an ap|)earance as attrac^d the 
serious notice of the Spanish government. Not 
only did great numbers of the Peninsular vet- 
erans, officers and men, go over in small bod- 
ies, and carry to the insurgents the benefit of 
their experience and the prestige of their fame, 
but a British adventurer, who assumed the title 
of Sir Gregor M'Gregor, collected a considera- 
ble expedition in the harbors of this country, 
with w(iieh, in British vessels and under the 
British flag, he took possession of Porto Bello, 
in South Aiherica, then in the undisturbed pos- 
session of a Spanish force, a country at peace 
with Great Britain. This violent aggression 
led to' strong remonstrances on the part of the 
Spanish gpvemment, in consequence of which 
Government brought in a Foreign i p^j ^^ 
Enlistment Bill, which led to violent jnne sib, 
debates in both Houses of Parlia- 1819, xi. 
ment.» ^^si, 138S. 

On the part of Government, it was argued 
by the l^arl of Liverpool, Lord Bath- ge. 
urst, and Lord Castlereagh : "As the Argument 
law at present stands by the 9th and f'^K'"*"'^ 
29th Geo. II., and the 9tti Geo. III., [Se VSJiSgr 
it is made felony, without benefit of Enlistment 
clergy, to seduce subjects of this ^*"- 
country to enlist in the service of foreign pow 
ers. These enactments are quite general, and 
apply to ail foreign countries without exception, 
and h^ve no special reference to the raising 
troops for the service of the Pretender, though 
they were probably conceived with that view. 
Soon ailer the late peace was concluded, it was 
discovered that several British officers had left 
this country to take service with the insurgents 
of South America. At first, while the number 
was inconsiderftble, the Government did not 
consider it necessary to notice their engage- 
ments. When, however, the number increased, 
it was notified to officers on half-pay, that if 
they enlisted in foreign service they would lose 
their half-pay. This notice, however, had not 
the desired effect. The enlistment of recruits 
for South America went on openly : several 
large bodies embarked in British harbors for 
that country, and lawyers thought it doubtful 
whether the existing Acts of Parliament could 
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reach them. It became necessaiy, therefore, 
t4> do something more efficieDt ; and this was 
alike called for by our position as a neutral pow- 
i>r, and by the special engagements under which 
we stood with Spain relative to the South 
American insurgents. 
^' By the treaty of 1814 with the cabinet of 
Madrid, Great Britain had expressly 
conSiaed. ^^^^^^^ bound to fumish no succors 
to the Spanish insurgents, and the 
Government declared their resolution to ob- 
!«erye a ^rict neutrality ; and a proclamation, 
founded on this principle, was issued in 1817, 
^"arning his Majesty's subjects not to accept 
any military commissions from, nor give any 
aid to, either of the parties. This principle was 
strictly acted upon by the British Government ; 
and although some British officers were serv- 
ing by license in the Spanish army, it was. un- 
derstood they were not to i^ct against the in* 
suigents, and this understanding had been en- 
forced in two instances. A change of the law, 
however, had become necessary, because the 
seventy of the penalty denounced in it render- 
ed it impossible to carry it into execution. It 
is proposed in the present act to take away the 
capital sanction, and declare persons enlisting 
in foreign service guilty of misdemeanor only, 
and to declare the supplying the belligerents 
with warlike stores, and equipping > vessels for 
warlike purposes, the like offense. The law 
thus mitigated, tn conformity wi^ the apitit of 
the age, may be really carried into effect, so as 
to show that we are really in earnest in the 
neutrality we have decllmBd. 
" Such a determination is one which is not 
to be regarded as a temporary, but a 
cm^'omi permanent resolution — a declaration 
of the pobcy which, in all smiilar cir- 
comstanees, has regulated just and considerate 
neutral states, and which it is incumbent on 
this country in an especial manner steadily to 
adhere to. It is expressly provided for by the 
treaty with Spain in 1814 ; but, irrespective of 
that treaty, it is incumbent on us by the eter- 
nal principles of justice, and the acknowledged 
maxims of internation^ law. It is impossible 
to say we are at peace or amity with a country, 
the subjects of which are entitled to make war 
at pleasure with the subjects of our owif coun- 
try. Such a species of hostility is war in its 
very worst form ; for it is war without its laW(s, 
its restraints, its direction, or its objects. . It is 
not national hostiility directed to pubhc^urposes, 
but private piracy aiming at nothing but indi- 
vidual plunder. Can we permit armaments fit- 
ted out in this country to attack the peaceable 
cdonies or possessions of another country, or 
to aid its insurgents in severing themselves 
from its dominion 1 This case has actually oc- 
curred in the recent seizure of Porto BeUo, a 
town of New Spain, by an expedition command- 
ed by a person who assumed the title of Sir Greg- 
or M'Gregor. If this was sanctioned against 
Porto BeUo, might it not equally be done against 
Coruima, Cadiz, or Madrid itself 1 Was this 
consistent with justice 1 Was it not, on the 
contrary, sanctioning the grossest injustice 1 
Of ail states in the world. Great Britain is the 
one which has the most decided interest to re- 
sist the promulgating of such doctrines ; for not 
onl^ is Iielwid the perpetual field, of domestic 



discontent and foreign tampering, but her colo- 
nies in every part of the world at once invite ag- 
gression, and render defense almost hopeless. 

"The same case has occurred in former 
times with other countries, and been 
always met by the steady resistance rft«M?iH«^ 
for which we now contend. In 1792 ^*»'*""^**^- 
a treaty was concluded between Great Britain 
and the United States, by which it was stipu- 
lated that the subjects of neither power should 
accept commissions in the service of any prince 
or state at war with the other. The govern- 
ment of the United States, when the war broke 
out between this countiy and France, immedi- 
ately passed a law prohibiting the enlisting of 
their citizens in the service of any foreign 
prince or power, or furnishing them with ships 
Of warlike stores ; and this act, which punish- 
ed any infringement of its provisions by fine or 
imprisonment, though at first temporary, was 
afterward made permanent. In 1818 the Amer- 
icans extended this law to any power, whether 
recognized or not, expressly in order to meet 
the case of the succon sent to the Spanish in- 
surgents in the southern parts of their conti- 
nent. It is true that volunteering into foreign 
service was permitted in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth, Charles I., and James II. ; but then it was 
only because the services entered into wen: 
those of states at war w^th the avowed enemies 
of Great Britain, and at a time when the viru- 
lence of religious warfare rendered hostilitievS 
as ceaseless between Catholics and Protestants 
as ever they h^ been between Mussulmans 
and Christians. But can this be predicated ol 
our old and faithful allies the Spaniards, who 
have stood by our side in .the terrible Peninsu- 
la struggle during seven years with Napoleon '' 
And are we prepaid, as the first proof of our 
gratitude to them for the devoted fidelity with 
which they fulfilled their engagements toward 
us during war, to aid their enemies, i pari. Deb. 
on the return of peace, in dlsmem- xi. 1378, 
bering their dominions 1"* ^'^• 

On the other hand, it was contended by Lord 
Holland, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. jqq 
Tiemey : «*' The present bill h^s been xniwer by 
brought forward, ftot on any genend the oppo- 
ground of poUcy, for it is directly con- ■***<*"• 
trary to the practice -of England in Its best days, 
fmt solely in consequence of a specific applica- 
tion from the court of Spain. Had, then, that 
power any right to make that demand, either 
upon the ground of the general law of nations, 
or the terms of any particular treaty ; and if 
she had not, are there any reasons of justice or 
expedience which call upon us to depart from 
the /undoubted law, and still more undoubted 
feeling, of this country^ for above a century 
backl . Both questions must be answered in 
the negative. The German jurists, particularly 
Martens, say that it is perfectly consistent with 
neutrality sto give^ every assistance to either 
of the belligerents^ except warlike expeditions. 
This principle has been constantly acted upon 
in this country. It wa^ done, and to a very 
great extent, in the reign of Elizabeth, when 
the Dutch were struggling for their independ- 
ence ; and in that of James, when Gostavus 
Adolphus was contending, on the plains of Ger- 
many, for the cause of religious freedom all over 
the wori^ Could it be said that the efiR>rt8 of 
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indiYiduals to support the cause of South Amer- 
ican independence were warlike expeditions, in 
the sense of the German jurist 1 * Every state/ 
says Martens, 'has a right to give liberty of 
raising troops in its dominions, and marching 
them through the country, and may grant to one 
state what it refuses to another, without in- 
fringing its neutrality.' It is in vain to say this 
is a novd and unheard-of doctrine ; it has been 
constantly acted upon in this country. Queen 
Elizabeth allowed her subjects to enlist to any 
extent in the service of the Dutch common- 
wealth, though never in that of Philip of Spain ; 
and James L, a great jurist, though certainly no 
hero, allowed 2800 soldiers to be raised for the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus, while he remain- 
ed undisturbed in his relations of amity with 
the Emperor, against w^hom they acted. It may 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that 
for four centuries, and down to the year 1792, 
when the Netherlands were engaged in a revolt 
against Joseph II., there never was a period in 
which British subjects were hot engaged in 
giving succor, as individuals, to other states ; 
and no instance can be shown in which govern- 
ment interfered in the manner now proposed to 
prevent them. 
*' But it is said the government of Spain is en- 
titled to particular rights by the treaty 

hipt on this subject had been given 
when the treaty was signed ; but now, after the 
lapse of five years, they come forward .aiid claim 
performance of certain stijiulations in their fa- 
vor. It is impossible to suppose that the clause 
in that treaty is to be understood in the sense 
now put upon it ; for, if so, how is it possible to 
explain the silence of both governments in- re- 
gard to it during the last .five years 1 Nay, in 
the treaties with France, the subjects of the two 
countries are interdicted from issuing letters of 
marque ; so that, according to the doctrine of 
Government, this country, not ba,ving the ad- 
vantage of a treaty of commerce with Spain, 
was to be held as having inourred an obligation 
which only a treaty of commerce could have im- 
posed. The strict interpretation of this treaty 
would bear very hard on the independent states 
of South America ; for it is well known that 
arms are sent openly from this country to the 

fdvemment of Old Spain, to be used a^inst the 
outh American states ; and, indeed, the pubhc 
journals have publicly declared that the expe- 
dition from Cadiz wa^ only delayed-for that pur- 
pose. The execution of this treaty would not 
be preserving even the balance of a strict neu- 
trality; it would be enabling the government 
of England to give assistfince to the govern- 
ment of Old Spain, while it withheld succor from 
the states of South America, struggling for their 
independence. > 
"Much had been said as to the assistance 
given. to the South American states 
Condaded ^^' *^® half-pay officers who have en- 
' tered their service from the army of 
this country ; but there is much also to be said 
on the other side, on behalf of that gallant and 
meritorious body of men. It is easy to make 
rhetorical flounshes about soldiers retiring, and 
converting their swords into pruning-hooks; but 
every one knows that, though that sometimes 
took place in antiquity, it does not exist save 



in the dreams of the poets in modem times. A 
large body of men who have devoted themselves 
to war as a profession, and have spent the best 
part of their lives in its service, can not, in gen- 
eral, turn to any other profession ; and if unable 
to maintain themselves in their proper rank in 
this country, it is the height of injustice to debar 
them from following out their profession in for- 
eign states. The commercial interests of the 
country loudly call for the Government not to 
discourage a movement eminently calculated to 
extend and promote hew fields for the enterprise 
of its merchants in the New World. This is a 
great and important consideration, which ought 
not lightly to be passed over. There is no man 
in England who cap for a moment suppose that 
the colonies of Spain will ever return to the 
government of the old country, attached as they 
are to freedom by passion and inclination, as 
well as by the prospect of enjoying the bless- 
ings which Providence has so bountifully placed 
within their reach. After the long, painful, and 
bloody war shall have ended, and these coun- 
tries, have obtained those first of earthly bless- 
ings, liberty and independence, it would be pain- 
ful to think that England^ during its continuance, 
had been linked only with the cause of their ty- 
rants ; and that, not content with dealing out a 
fair measure of justice between the contending 
parties, Parliament had thought fit to invoke the 
aid of the common informer against those per- 
sons who devoted their abilities and i p^ri. Deb. 
energies to the cau^e of freedom in xi. 1386, 
the New World."* i^Oi- 

On this debate the Lords determined in favor 
of Ministers by a majority of 53 — the numbers 
being 100 to 47. On a debate on the same sub- 
ject in the House of Commons, the 
majority was 61— ^the numbers being !£?*;?,«** 

190tOl29.» 1284,1416. 

It was evident, from the comparatively nar- 
row majority in the Commons on this los.' 
important subject, that a strong na- The succors 
tionai feeling had come to prevail in totheinsur- 
the Legislature in favor of the insur- SStfnue. 
gents in South America ; and, in Reflectionn 
truth, this feeling was but the reflec- on ti>« ««*>- 
tion of a still stronger one in the na- J®^* 
tion. on the siibject. The English people were 
all but unanimous in favor of the cause of South 
American independence. All classes joined in 
the desire to see the Spanish colonies emancipa- 
ted from what was supposed to be the tyranny of 
the mother country. The philanthropic and en- 
' thusiastic saw a boundless career of happiness 
opened to those boundless regions, if they were 
extricated fro;a the meshes .of governors and 
priests, and blessed with Anglo-Saxon freedom 
and institutions. The democratic party re- 
joiced in the establishment of republican insti 
tutions all over the world. The half-pay offi- 
cers, languishing in obscurity and poverty, wer^ 
easily persuaded to enter the service of states 
which, offered them higU rauk, liberal pay, and 
a grant of land at the conclusion of the eontest. 
Not a few of the giddy youth were caught by 
the brilliant uniforms which were displayed at 
the shop-windows, and which, donned the mo- 
ment they received their commissions, enabled 
them to figure at balls in London before the> 
had undergone any of the perils of real warfare 
The covetoofl and selfish — and they Were by far 
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the largest class — looked forward to an immense 
addition to our export trade, to the future ex- 
tension of which no limits could be assigned, 
if the Spanish monopoly was broken down, and 
d colonial trade, which, before the war, amount- 
ed to above fijfteen millions sterling of exports 
from Old Spain, was thrown open to British en- 
nunboidt, t€n>rise.* The two strongest prin- 
NoBTeUe ciples ih the Anglo-Saxon mind — 
Espsfne, ir. the love of freedom and the love of 
15a, iM. gj^jjj — were so firmly enlisted in fa- 
vor of the South American insurgents, that all 
attempts to check it were vain. The Act of 
Parliament passed remained a dead letter. The 
embaikation of troops, stores, and loans of 
money continued without intermission ; and, 
- See Hiai. ^ detailed in a former work, ^pan- 
'if Europe, ish America was thereby rendered 
•- irrii. independent, and severed from the 
dominion of Old Spain. ^ 
Yet, though success attended these efforts of 
Great Britain in favor of the Spanish 
extent insurgents, as it did those of France 
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of ibe aid in support of the North American in- 
^afflnd- surgents in the last century, therd 
jj^^l"" can be no dotfbt that in both cases 
the conduct w^as equally criminal, 
and equally a violation of the law of nations. 
Admitting that the doctrine of Martens, on 
which Lord Lansdowne so strongly rested, is 
well founded, and that it is in no violation of 
nentrality for one belligerent to be aUowed.to 
levy men in the dominion^ of a neutral power, 
that was a very different thing from the coursQ 
which was now adopted in Great Britain in re- 
gard to the South American insurgents. There 
was no levying of men by isolated foreign 
agents, as in tl^ wars of the Duke of Alva or 
Gustavns Ado]phus. Joint stock companies 
were formed; loans to an enormous extent 
granted to the governments of the insurjgent 
states, at a very high rate of interest, provided 
for by retaining twenty or thirty per cent, off 
the sum subscribed ; and great expeditions sent 
out, which at last amounted to 8000 and 10,000 
men, fully armed and equipped by the compa- 
nies engaged in the undertaking, in order to se- 
cure for them the payment of their dividends. 
Never had the Government of England during 
the war, before the Spanish contest commenced, 
furnished such eflfective succors to its allies on 
the Continent, both in men, money, and arms, 
as were now sent out by private companies and 
mdividuals to aid the cause in which they were 
80 deeply interested in the New World; and 
the success gained was proportionally great ; 

3 Hist, of En- ^^^ ^* ^"^ ^ alone, prolonged the 
rape, c. ucTii. contest, and at length severed the 
^ 49-«!. colonies from the parent state.' 
But immediate success is not always the test 
los. either of the wisdom or justice of 
PnniahmeDt national measures. . God visits the 
1^ d*h^"" ®*°® ®^ *^® fathers upon the chil- 

reived for '^ ^^^^t ^^^ i^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
ibie iojiie- and fourth generations. From 1814 
tice. 'to 1824, England aeted most iniqui- 

tously in aiding in the dismemberment of an al- 
lied state, with which she was in perfect amity 
at the time, and which had faithfully stood by her 
daring her previous struggle, and, like France, 
for a similar faithlessness before, she has got her 
reward. By aiding the revolution in America, 



France brought on revolution upon herself a 
few years af^r ; and the same result followed, 
though from a different series of causes, the 
Enghish efforts to dismember the allied Spanish 
empire in the next century. The prolongation 
of the contest, which raged without intennis- 
sion for fifteen years, from 1810 to 1825, utterly 
ruined the mines of South America, and brought 
down the annual supply of precious metals for 
the use of the globe from ten millions to three 
millions annually; thence, of course, ensued a 
general reduction of prices of every article over 
the whole world, and especially its work-shop 
and trading emporium. Great Britaiil. Actu- 
ated by a similar motive, the love of gain, and 
the desire of augmenting the value of realized 
capital, England at the very same time adopted 
the decisiye step, by the Act of 1819, of con- 
tracting her paper currency, and rendering it en- 
tirely dependent on the retention of gold, beyond 
the limited amount of fourteen millions— an 
amount wholly inadequate to the wants of the 
nation. At the moment when, by its foreign 
policy, and the aid given to the cause of insur- 
rection, the nation was so diminishing the sup- 
ply of the precious metals over the globe, as to 
render their retention in this country in ade- 
quate quantities a matter of impossibility, it vol- 
untarily cut off the resource of a domestic [taper 
circulation, and dried up the springs of indus- 
try, by halving the currency by which it was to 
be maintained. Thence the terrible monetary 
crisis of 1826, the long-continued and wide- 
spread suffering which followed that catastro- 
phe, the Reform revolution which that suffering 
mduqedv the total change in the conmiercial 
policy of the empire which ensued Jn the next 
tw^enty years, and the dissolution of those bonds 
which united her colonics to the parent state, 
and held together the magnificent fabrio of the 
British empire. All this resulted from our own 
acts — was all the direct and immediate conse- 
quence of Our own injustice. The year 1619 
was the turning-point in our policy, both foreign 
and dofnestic ;. all the vast changes which have 
since ensued may be traced to Ui6 ascendency 
of the principles in the nation which were then 
brought into operation. 

And what gain ha? England won, even in the 
first instance, to compensate such iq^ 
wide-spread and lasting devastatiop t Dreadiu 
Admissions niade by the ablest lead- }**"JL*'*®* 
ers of the new system, facts collect- JJJjJJ^. 
ed by its best statisticians, give the ference 
answer. Lord Palmerston has told with South 
Us, in his place in Parliament, that America. 
Great Britain, between 1820 and 1840, had ad- 
vanced £150,000,000 in loans to the popular 
states and republics of Spain and South Amer- 
ica, nearly the whole of which had been lost by 
the fiuthlessness or insolvency of the states 
which received them. If to this we add the 
dreadful losses consequent on the monetary 
cnsis of 1826, the direct consequence, as wiU 
immediately appear, of the speculations entered 
into in 1824 by British capitalists in South Amer- 
ica, at a time when.the maintenance of our cur- 
rency at home was rendered entirely dependent 
on our retention of the daily declining supplies 
of gold, we shall have a loss of three hundred 
millions sterling inflicted upon Great Britain, 
the dirtot consequence of her own selfish pur- 
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suit ofgain at the expense or other 
states. Was, then, the gain from these nnwiae 
or iniquitous measures such iis to compensate 
the direct and fearful loss with which Uiey were 
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attended 1 So far rrora it, the export trade from 
Great Britain to South America, which cm- 
braces nearly all of European fabrics whicli the 
independent atates can take ofT, had sunk to 
£1,390,000 in 1827, and in 1S4S had only reach- 
ed f 3,300,000;* although the exports from 
Spain alone to these colonies before the war 
was £16,000,000, and (he imports front them 
£17,150,000, the greater part of which immensi' 
trade was in the liands of British inerchants.t 
As if to demonstrate, too, that it is to the Itev- 
otutLon, Ind it alone, that this prodigious de- 
cline is to be ascribed, our exports to Btaiil. 
which has retained its monarcliical governmcni. 
have averaged about £3,600,000 for the last 
twenty years.! And our exports to America, 
exclusive of the United States, were in 1609. 
before the Revolution began, no less than 
£IS,014,319 ; and in ISIO, £15,640,166.^ Such 
have been the efTects, even to the immediate 
interests of England, of her iniquitous attempt 
to dismember, by insidious acts in peace, the 
domjnions of a friendly and allied power ! Prov- 
idence has ajust and sure mode of deaUDg with 
the sins of men, which is to leave them to the 
consequences of their 'own actions. 
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CHAPTER V. 



KOaRRSB or LITBRATUKC, SCICNCS, THC AIIT9, AND MAMNKKS, IN OKEAT BRITAIN APTBR THB PBACB. 



Thosb who consider war a universal and un- 
mitigated evil, and fields of battle 
Great inqniise ^*®* shambles, where human be- 
pven loutei^ ings massacre each other without 
nore and aci- either object or pity, would do well 
nm after cbs ^ consider the progress of Great 
Britain and France in literature, 
science, and the arts, during the forty years 
which followed the close of the war, and com- 
pare it with any other epoch which is to be 
found in the annals of modem times. In nohe 
does so great an impulse appear to have been 
given to human genius-, nor were such efforts 
made by human industry, nor such triumphs 
achieved by human exertion. Compared with 
this era, afi preceding ones sink into insignifi- 
cance. Science made splendid discoverieb — 
literature a mighty stride-— genius took lofty 
nights. The effect was the same in England, 
France, and Germany ; the Augustine age of 
each is that which immediately succeeded the 
fell of Napoleon. The triumphis of art/ the ad- 
ditions made to the power of man over the el- 
ements, were unparalleled during this period, 
^ace was almost annihilated — ^time essentially 
abridged. The electric telegraph conveyed in- 
teUigence in a few minutes from Paris to Lon- 
don. Steam conveyed the emigrants in ten 
days from Britain to America, in six weeks to 
India. In proportion to the vehemence of the 
internal passions, the hidden fires which im- 
pelled mankind into the wilderness of nature, 
was the addition made to the facilities by which 
they were to reach, the powers by which they 
were to subdue it ; and after the lapse of three 
tfiGusand years. Fire vindicated the right of the 
poet to rank Prometheus as the greatest bene- 
fiustor of the human species. 
It is not merely by the impulse given to en- 
^ ergy, and the extrication of talent and 
Way in ▼i^OT by the danger and necessities 
which war of war, that it acts in this decisive 
J2*»^ way, in great emergencies, upon the 
tuadnet. fo^unes of mankind. A still moite 
important effect takes place by the direction 
which it gives to the passions and the thoughts, 
by impelling them out of the narrow circ& of 
selfish and individual objects, into the wider 
8|Aere of public and national interest. Selfish- 
ness is the upas-tree which invariably grows 
up and sheds its poisohed drops around during 
periods of tranquillity, because then there is no 
counter-attraction to the seductions of sense-— 
the suggestions of interest. Every man sits 
under the shadow of his own fig-tree, but every 
man thinks of that fig-tree alone. In war, he is 
obliged, by the approach of danger, to extend 
his view to the furthest parts of the horizon — 
to become interested in remote and future 
events; to sympathize with the fortunes of 
men in distant lands. This, when extended to 
nations, is an immense advantage ; for it is the 
appAetaitm of a remedy to the greatest weak- 



ness and radical curse of humanity. The act- 
ors in war, indeed, are often selfish, rapacious, 
hard-hearted; though many among them are 
noble, generous, devoted'. But the sufferers 
under it are actuated, in general, by the gener- 
ous emotions. Among them is to be found the 
patience which endures suffering, the heroism 
which braves danger, the patriotism which sac- 
rifices self to country. It is in these emotions 
that the spring is to be found of nati6nai great- 
ness, even in the arts of peace ; it is not less 
true in the moral than the material world, that 
" a nation makes the Past, the Distant, and ihe 
Future predominate over the Present^— exalts 
us in the scale of thinking beings." 

If the period succeeding the war is one which 
is not rich in great events, it is fruit- ^ 

fu) in great men ; if the triumphs Kapid prog- 
of arms are awanting, those of phi- reaa of ataam 
losophy, Uterature, and the arts n«j;l8?»i>on *» 
were memorable and everlasting. ""' 
It was distinguished by the first successful ap- 
plication of steam to the purposes of locomo- 
tion — a discovery of which the original honor is 
'due to Scotland, but the first successful appli- 
cation to* America ; and of which the conse- 
quei>6es, in their ultimate results, are destined 
to change the face of the moral world.* Like 
all the other changes which have made a great 
and lasting impression on human affairs, its im- 
portance was not at first perceived. It was de- 
cried by philosophy, and rejected by the French 
savansj to whom Napoleon remitted the consid- 
eration of it as a means of forwarding the in- 
vasion of Great Britain.! Practical men, how- 
ever, were net long of diseovering its import- 
ance ; and within a few years of the time when 
the first steam-boat — the Comet— was launch- 
ed upon the Clyde, several hundreds were sail- 
ing round the British islands. For long it was 
thought that steam could^ot be used for long 
voyages ; and naval men generally declared 
that, from the* fragility of the materials neces- 
, sarily employed in generating it, it would make 
no material change in navsd warfare. Time, 
however, has now enabled us to estimate at 
their true value these prognostications. The 
Atlantic has been breasted by the British steam- 
ers — ^the duration and expense of the voyage to 
New York have been halved — ^the journey to 
Bombay, by ,the Red Sea, is habitually per- 
formed in six Weeks; and preparations are 
making for conveying emigrants in seven by 
the Isthmus of Panama or that of Suez to Aus- 
tralia. Already nearly the half of the British 

* The 'flrst aieam-boat ever eonstracted waa built by 
Mr. Miller, of DaJswinton, in 1707. The author haa aeen 
If, aa a curioaity, on the Forth and Clyde Canal. One of 
the workmeh engaged in tta conatructlon carried the ae- 
cret out to America, where it waa eagerly embraeed, and 
energetically carried into execution by Fulton in 1812. 
.The flrat one which erer aailod in the Britiah aeaa waa 
the Comet, on board of which the author made a voyage 
in 1813. t Sea AiltaoN'a Bmreft, o. M, k V7. 
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navy is composed of steam-vessels of war ; and 
the principal security of England is founded on 
the belief that she could, on an emergency, fit 
out a greater number of those ocean gialits than 
any other power. 
Less striking in appearance, but not less im- 
4 portant in reality, has been the prog- 

And of the ress of the cotton manufacture, the 
couon man- creature of steam, in the British isl- 
ufaciure, ands, especially during the years 
which immediately succeeded the peace. Rap* 
id as had been its advance during the war, its 
forward movement and the improvement in its 
machinery was still more marvelous since its 
termination ; for British industry was then ex- 
posed to the competition of ibreign nations in 
which labor was cheaper and taxes lighter, and 
superiority could only be maintained by a con- 
tinued addition to the powers and simplification 
of the wheels of machinery. But here the coal 
aAd iron-stone of Great Britain came to the aid 
of its inhabitants ; and great as had been the 
discovery of Watt, its pothers were quadrupled 
by the additions made to it by subsequent gen- 
ius. The marvels of the cotton manufacture, 
in Britain, have since that time exceeded aU 
other marvels ; and the vast development of 
native wealth and industry during the last thir- 
ty years has been mainly owing to its progress. 
From the accounts laid before Parliament, it 
appears that the official value of cotton goods 
exported, which in 1785 was £864,000, and in 
1797 had risen to £2,580,000, had mounted in 
1814, at the close of the war, to £17,655,000; 
and in 1833 bad reached the enormous amount 
of £46,000,000 !* So grekt and rapid an in- 
crease is, perhaps, not to be found in any single 
branch of manufacture ; nor, perhaps, in all 
brancheef put together, since the beginning of 
the world. If these wonderful statistics afford 
a key to much of the strength exhibited in Eur 
gland during the war, those which follow are 
equally, symptomatic of its weakness, and of 
the prolific seeds of distress which the resump* 
tion of cash payments and the contraction of 
the currency bad implanted, in the i^riod suc- 
ceeding the peace,. -in the community.. The 

* Cotton Manupacturxs and Yarn ^zpobted from 

Great Britain. 



Teaxs. 


Official Vakie. 


Declared Value. 


1697 


£5,915 




1780 


855,060 


• 


1765 


864,710 


, 


1797 


■ 2.580,568 




1800 


5,854,057 




1810 


18,951,004 




1814 


17,655,378 


£20,038,132 


1815 


22,289,645 


20,620,058 


1816 


17,564,461 


15,577,392 


1817 


21,259,224 


16,012,001 


1818 


22,589,130 


18,767,517 


1819 


18,282^292 


' 14,699,913 


1890 


22,531,079 


' 16,516,758 


1831 


23,541,615 ,. 


16,094,807 


' 1822 


26,911,043^ 


17,218,801 * 


i 1823 


26,544,770 


16,276,813 - 


1824 


30,155,901 


16,376,515 


1825 


29,495,281 


18,253,631 


1826 


25,194,270 


14,013,675 


1827 


33,182,898 


17;502,394 


1828 


33,467,417 


17,140,114 


1830 


37,269,432 


17,394,575 • 


1830 


41,050,969 


19,335,971 


1831 


39,357,075 


17,182,930 


1892 


43,786,255 


17,344,676 


1833 


40,337,310 


18,459,000 



—Pari. Paper^ 1831, No. 145 ; qpd Finance AccounUt 1834. 



ojficial value, which indicates the quantity man- 
ufactured, had risen, between 1814 and 1832 
from £17,600,000 to £46,000,000; the declared 
value, which indicates the price received foi 
it, had sunk from £20,000,000 to £18,450,000 
It is not surprising that this extraordinary dim- 
inution in the declared value of cotton goods 
exported took place at a time when so great an 
increase in the production was going forward, 
for such was the reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction, by the application and improvement of 
machinery, and contraction of the currency, that 
the price of cotton-yam, No. 100, which in 1786 
was 388.1 had sunk in . 1832 to 28. 1 Id. ; and a 
piece of calico, which in 1814 cost £1 4s. 7d., 
was selling in 1833 for 6s. 2d. ! Whoever will 
consider these figures with attention, will have 
no difficulty in discovering Jthe principal causes 
at once of the strength and weak- i Barnes's 
ness of the British empire during History of 
and subsequent to the war, and of Cotton ^^u- 
Uie vast social and political changes J^t^^'p^i^' 
which 80 soon after occurred in Papers, 1831, 
it,» No. 145. 

The vast impulse given at this period to in- 
dustry was not confined to the cotton . 
manufacture ; though it, as the great- Progress 
est,, was the most conspicuous, and in other 
has attracted most attention. In wool- branches 
en goods, cutlery, hardware, and iron, 2cture.°" 
the progress was pearly-as rapid ; the 
last« in particular, was in a manner a new cre- 
ation, in Gi:eat Britain since the peace. The 
to^al quantity of pig-iron wrought in Great Brit- 
ain, in 1814, was 350,000 tons ; in 1835 it had 
risen to 1^900,000. tons.* Generally speaking, 
however, it was in the useful arts only that this 
extraordinary growth was perceptible ; in the 
more deUcate and ornamental, and those which 
depended on the fine arts for their design and 
beauty, we were still greatly inferior to our 
Continental neighbors. Remoteness of situa- 
tion, distance from the models of taste in the 
remains of ancient genius, was the cause of 
this inferiority. The necessity of studying 
them, the value of schools of design to diffiise 
and perpetuate a knowledge of their beauty and 
of the principles of art, was unknown. A quar- 
ter of a century had to elapse before the nation 
became sensible of its inferiority in these re- 
spects, and endeavored, by the general estab- 
Kshment of elementary schools for the study of 
the fine sjiB, to emancipate itself from the ne- 
cessity of recurring to foreign artists for de- 
signs in all the ornamental branches of manu- 
facture.' Since that period its progress in the 
fine manufactures, and the designs requisite for 
them, has.heen great and rapid; but at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 it was apparent that 
even then an equality with foreign taste had not 
yet been attained. 

If the triumphs of British art and industry 
have been ^reat during this memorable period, 

* Iron made xh Great Britain. 



Taws. ToiM. 

1796 124,000 

1809 170,000 

1«06 350,000 

1814 350,000 

1823 442,000 

1825 581,367 



Tom*. Toqii. 

1830 653,000 

1835 1,000,000 

1836 1,200,000 

1840 1,500,000 

1847 1,999,000 

1848 2,003,736 



1838 702,584 

-^Porter's ProgresM of the iVofion, 267, 260, 3d edltloa. 
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tliose of its genius and thought have been not 
5, less remarkable, and still roore laat- 

BriUiiini eras ing. This is generally the case, aft- 
"> i»»«™'"»« er a great and decisive national 
luv sliSSrf struggle : the energy and talent de- 
ihoM of great veloped during its continnance by 
pabuc (Ud- the urgency of the public dangers, 
<^^ is directed, on their termination, to 

pacific objects. Literature thon assumes its 
noblest character, and is diiected to its most 
elevated objects ; for general have superseded 
individual desires, and the selfish passions have, 
by the pressure of common danger, been for a 
time extinguished by the generous. This ap-' 
peared — and from the same cause — both in 
Greece and Rome, and in modem Europe : 
the age of Pericles and Euripides immediately 
succeeded that of Themistocles ; the genius of 
Cicero and Virgil illuminated the era which had 
witnessed the contests of Cssar and Pompey. 
The era of Michael Angelo, Anosto, and Tasso 
threw a radiance over the expiring strife of the 
Crusades ; that of Bossuet, Moliere, and Racine 
over the declining glories of the Grand Mo- 
narque ; that of Shakspeare, Bacon, and Milton 
soon followed the fierce passions of the Refor- 
mation. The period during which this trans- 
cendant union exists is generally as short-lived 
as it is brilliant ; and the reason, being founded 
in the very causes which produced it, is of last- 
ing influence. The vehement contests which 
awaken and draw forth the latent powers of the 
homan soul are necessarily of no. very long 
duration : one party.or another is ere long van- 
quished in the strife ; and alike to the. conquer- 
ors and the conquered succeeds a period of con- 
strained repose. It is lit the commeTtcanent of 
that period, when the sway. of the generous pas- 
sions, awakened by. former common danger, is 
still felt, and their direction only is changed, 
that genius appears in its brightest colors, and 
works destined for immortal endurance are pro- 
doced. The lengthened duration either of the 
prosperity consequent on success, or the humil- 
iation resulting from adverse fortune, does not 
extinguish genius, but misdirects it ; in the first 
ease, by directing efibrt to selfish objects — in 
the last, by depressing it through the extinction 
of hope. 
Sir Walter Scott is universally considered 
7 as the greatest writer of imagina- 

Uierary ebar- tion of this century ; and his repu- 
arterofSir tation has been so wide-spread 
Walter Scott. ^^^^ lasting, that it may reasonably 
be anticipated that it ^1 not materially decline 
in succeeding times. Like most other great 
men, the direction of his genius was, in a great 
degree, determined by Uie circumstances in 
which he arose ; but its character was exclu- 
sively his own. He rose to 'manhood during the 
heart-stirring conflict with the f^rench Revolu- 
tion ; and h£ mind, naturally ardent, was early 
inflamed by the patriotic and warlike feelings 
which that contest naturally produced. A vol- 
unteer himself in the yeomanry ranks, his ani- 
mated strains induced many to follow his ex- 
ample. The influence of those circumstances 
is very conspicuous in his writings, and many 
of the finest passages in his descriptions of 
Flodden and Bannockburn were suggested by 
the mimic warfare on Portobello Sands, near 
Edinburgh, where his corps exercised. This in 



some degree directed the application, but it did 
not stamp the character of his genius. That 
was entirely his own. Close observation of 
nature, whether animated or inanimate, was 
his great characteristic ; the brilliancy of fancy, 
the force of imagination, were directed to cloth^ 
ing with sparkling colors her varied creations. 
It is hard to say whether his genius was most 
conspicuous in describing the beauties of na- 
ture or delineating the passions of the heart ; 
he was at once pictorial and dramatic. To this 
he owes his great success — hence his world- 
wide reputation. He was first known as a 
poet ; but, charming as his poetic conceptions 
were, they were ere long eclipsed by the wide- 
spread fame of his prose romances. The nov- 
els of the author of Waverln/ caused the poems 
or Walter Scott to be for a time forgotten. But 
time has re-established them in their celebrity ; 
and great as is still the fame of the Scotch nov- 
els, it is rivaled by the heart-stirring verses ef 
Marmion, the enduring charm of-the Lady of the 
Lake. 

Sir Walter Scott commenced his career un- 
der very peculiar circumstances, sin- ' ^ 
gularly favorable for the portraiture peculiar 
of character at different times and character 
under different aspects. Passing »fbw writ- 
much of his childhood on the banks ^* 
of the Tweed, his eaily fancy was kindled by the 
tales of the Border duvalry ; educated in Edin- 
burgh, he dreamed, in.maturer years, in the 
grassy vale of St. Leonard's, oi the knights of 
Ariosto and the siege of Jerusalem. But the 
charms of poetry, the creations of romance, did 
not detach his mind froin the observation of 
nature. Mounted on a hardy Highland pony, 
he wandered over the mountains of Scotland, 
observing its scenery, inhaling its beauties, 
studying the character of its inhabitants. -On 
the mountain's brow,i)y the glassy lake, he en- 
graved the features of the land on his recollec- 
tion ; by the cottage fireside he stored his mind 
with the feelings' and anecdotes of the peasant- 
rv ; amid the castle ruins he realized, in fancy, 
the days of chivalry. The poetic-temperament 
of his mind threw over the pictures of memo- 
ry the radiance of imagination, without taking 
away the fidelity of the recollection. Thenoe 
the general admiration with which his works 
were received. The romantic found in them 
the realization of their imaginative dreams; 
the antiquarian, a reminiscence of the olden 
times ; the practical, a picture of the characters 
they had seep around them, and with which 
they had been famiiliar from their infancy. 
Lonl Jcfifrey said, in one of the early reviews 
of his writings, that Scott had opened an un- 
workable vein, and that no human ability could 
make the manners of the olden time popular — 
a strange observation in a country in which the 
creations of Ariosto, the tenderness of Tasso, 
charmed every, successive generation of men, 
and the error of which subsequent experience 
has abundantly demonstrated. 

With these great and varied powers Scott 
might have been a most dangerous ' g 
writer, if, like V61taire, he had di- Tbeireie- 
rected them to sapping tlie founda- ▼aied moral 
tions of religion, or to the delinea- «^r*«^er. 
tion of the degrading or licentious in character. 
But the elevated strain of his mind preserved 
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him from such contamination. It was on the 
noble, whether in high or low life, that his affec- 
tions were fixed ; the ordinary was delineated 
only as a set-off to its lustre. Thence his en- 
daring fame — ^thence his passport to immortal- 
ity. Nothing ever permanently floated down 
the stream of time but what was buoyant from 
its elerating tendency. The degrading, the li- 
centioas, the fetid, is for a time popular, and 
then forgotten. Alike in delineating the man- 
ners of ^udal times, or the feelings of the cot- 
tage« the dignity of man was ever uppermost in 
his mind : he was the poet of chivailry, but, not 
less than the bard of nature, he never forgot 
that 

** The rank la but the rainea stamp. 
The man's the gowdfor a' that.'' 

No man ever threw a more charming radi- 
ance over the traditions of ancient times, but 
none ever delineated in a nobler spirit, the vir- 
tues of the present ; and his discriminating eye 
discovered them equally under the thatch of the 
cottage as in the halls of the castle. It has 
been truly said that the influence of his writings 
neutralized, to a certain extent, the effect 6f the 
Reform Bill ; but it is not less true that none 
ever contributed more powerfully to that puri- 
fication, without which all others are pugatory- 
— the reform of the human heart", and perhaps 
he is the only author of numerous works of fic- 
tion of whom it may with truth be said that her 
never wrote a line which, on death-bed, he could 
wish recalled. 
It is to his earlier writings, however; that this 
]0 unqualified praise appljes. Waver- 
The defects (^V* Guy Manneringf The ArUiquaryy 
of his later The Bride of Lammermoor, Old Mot- 
writings, tality^ are the perfection of romantic 
pictures of later times ; TkeAlihot^ QuerUin Dur- 
ufard, and Ivanhoe^ of the days of chivalry. Btkt 
these rich veins were at length exhausted, and 
the prolific fancy of the author diverged into 
otlier scenes and peripds in which he had not 
such authentic materials to work with, and 
where his graphic hand- was no longer to the 
same degree perceptible. Some of his later ro- 
mances are so inferior to the first, that it is 
diflicult to believe they have been composed by 
the same master spirit. It is on the earlier 
novels, which delineate the manners, feelings, 
and scenes of Scotland, and a few, such as Joan- 
Ao0, Kenilwarthj The Talisman, and Queniin Dur- 
ward, which paint those of other lands, that his 
fame as a writer of romance Will permanently 
rest ; another proof among the many which the 
annals of literature afford, that it is on a faith« 
ful delineation of nature' that the' pennanent 
reputation of works eten of imagination must 
be founded, and that the Ideal can be securely 
rested on no other basis but the Real.* 
LoBO Brsoir is the apthor who, nekt to Sir 

Walter Scottrhas obtained the most 
Lord Byron, "wide-spread reputation in the world ; 

and yet his character and the style 

* Sir Walter Scott had a prodigious fkmd of stories and 
anecdotes at command, both in regard to the olden and the 
present time, which he told with infinite seat and humor ; 
and his conversation was always interspersed with those 
strokes of delicate satire or sterling good sense which 
abound in his writings. But he had not the real conver- 
saiional talent ; there was little interchange of ideas when 
he talked : he took it nearly all to himself, and talked of 
persons or old anecdotes, or characters, not things. 



of his writings differ so widely from those of 
the Wizard of the North, that it is difficult to 
understand how, at the same time, they attain- 
ed almost equal celebrity. He was not anti- 
quarian in ideas, nor grapMc in the delineation 
of character. He neither studied the days of 
chivalry in old romances, nor human nature in 
the seclusion of the cottage. He was in an 
especial manner the poet of high life. He has 
often delineated the Corsairs of the Archipelago 
and the maids of Greece ; but it was to please 
the high-bom dames of London that all his pic- 
tures were drawn. Bom of a noble English 
family, but of a Scotch mother; and nursed amid 
the mountains of Aberdeenshire, his ardent tem- 
perament was first evinced in childhood by a 
precocious paa&ion for a Scottish beauty, his 
poetic disposition awakened by the mist-clad 
rocks of Lochnagar. Thrown ibto the fashion- 
able world in London at a very early age, he 
soon felt that satiety which genius never fails 
to experience from the excess of pleasure, and 
that dissatisfaction which real greatness gen- * 
erally feels amid the vanities of ^hion. Wea- 
ried with the inanities of gay, the dissipation of 
profligate life, he sought change abroad: the 
rocks of Cintra, the beauties of Cadiz, the isles 
of Greece, successively rose to his view ; and 
the brilliant moving panorama, seen through the 
eyes of genius, produced the poem of ChUde 
Harold, which has rendered his name immortal. 
It is on this splendid production, more than 
on his metrical romances, that his \% 
reputation will ultimately rest. The His merits 
success of the latter was at first pro- ■"** defects, 
digious, biit it arose from a pecuUarity which is 
fatal to durable fame. They were so much ad- 
mire^, not because they were founded on nature, 
but because they differed from it. Addressed 
to the exclusive circles of London society, they 
fell upon the high-bom votaries of fashion wiUi 
the charm of novelty ; they breathed the lan- 
guage of vehement passion, which was as new 
to them as the voice of nature, speaking through 
the dreamy soul of Rousseau, had been to the 
corrupted circles of Parisian society half a cen- 
tury before. As such they excited an immense 
sensation, and even more than the thoughtful 
and yet pictured pages of Childe Harold, raised 
the author to the very pinnacle of celebrity. 
But no reputation can be lasting which is not 
founded on the images and feelings of nature : 
singularity, affectation, caprice, if wielding the 
powers of genius, may acquire a temporary 
celebrity, but it will be but temporary. With 
the circumstances which nursed, the fashion 
which exalted it, it falls to the ground. It was 
ere long discovered that his Corsairs and Sul- 
tanas were all cast in one mould, and bore one 
image and superscription ; their passions were 
vi<rfent and powerfully drawn, but they were aU 
the' same, and bore no resemblance to the di- 
versified emotions of real life. They were tike 
the trees of Vivarez or Perelle, so well known 
to the lovers of engravings — ^rich, luxuriant, and 
charming at first sight, but characterized by de- 
cided mannerism very different from the vera- 
cious outlines of Claude or Salvator. 

In one class of readers the dramas of Byron 
have won for him a very high reputation ; in 
another, Don Juan is hi \ passport to popularity. 
But though characterized by atdent genius, and 
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13^ abounding with noble lines, his dra- 
Dis dramas luatic pieces want the elements of 
tnd Don enduring fame. They are too wild 
Jua. fyj. ordinary life, too extravagant for 

theatrical representation. They do not come 
home to our hearts ; there is nothing in them 
which can be enjoyed by the cottage fireside. 
Applaase from the humbler classes would never 
begin with their performance. They are ad- 
dressed to, and calculated for, minds as high- 
dtrung and poetical as his own ; and how many 
are they amid the multitude of ordinary readers? 
Don Juan is difierent : there is much in it which 
unhappily too powerfully rouses every breast. 
But although works of fiction, in which genius 
is mingled with licentiousness, often^at first, ac- 
qaire a ^ery great celebrity, at least with one 
sex, they labor under an insurmountable objec- 
tion — tliey can not be the subject of conver- 
sation "With the other. Works of fit;tion are 
chiefly interesting to both sexes, because they 
portray the feelings by which they are attracted 
to each other. When they are of such a de- 
iicription that neither can communicate those 
feelings to the other, the great object of com- 
position is lost, and lasting celebrity to the au^ 
thor is impossible.** 
The same objection applies in an equal degree 
14. to the earlier writings of Moore ; but 
Moore as a th^re is a much wider acquaintance 
lyric poet, -^^jth x\^q human heart in his later 
poems, and a much more graphic, and therefore 
touching, delineation of humaii feeling than in 
the Corsairs and Medoras of Byron. In some 
respects he is the greatest lyric poet in the En-> 
^ish language. Without the discursive iliiagin- 
ation of Akenside, without the bunting thoughts 
of Gray, without the ardent soul of Campbell, he 
has written more that comes home to the hearts 
of the young and impassioned of both sexes 
than any other author — if a few lines in Bums 
are excepted — in the whole literature of Great 
Britain. His Irish and national melodies will 
be immortal ; and they will be so* for this rea- 
son, that they express the feelings which spring 
op in the breast of every successive generation 
at the most important and imaginative period 
of life. They have the delicacy of refined hfe 
without Its fastidiousness — the warmth of nat- 
oral feeling without its rudeness. He is in an 
especial manner the poet of love ; but it is the 
love of chivalry and romance rather than license, 
and embellished with all those images and asso- 
ciations with which genius in successive ages 
has heightened the warmth of natural feeling. 
Vast numbers of his lines are committed to 
memory by the young of both sexes; their 
charm is to many associated with the magic of 

* ft warn impoMible that a man of Lord Byron's ganias 
eoQld ccmverae for any length of time without some aparka 
fldling ; and his celebrity and rank rendered him a great 
ftvorlte, especially of women or high rank. But he want- 
ed nature in his ideas, and simplicity in his manner. He 
oerer forgot himself, and was constanUy afftctlng the roui 
and man of Ashion, rather than the poet or literary man. 
fkm Juan was the picture of him in real life, much more 
than any of his heroes or Corsairs. The author met him 
only once itt Venice in 1818, when he kindly entertained 
Urn in his hotel, andTowed falm through the Grand Caiial 
ud the Lagunaa to Lido in his gondola. The ronrersa- 
tion was charming, chiefly flrom the historic anecdotes 
connected with the places which Lord Byron mentioned ; 
bat the impression left on the wh<^e was rather lowering 
tkan eierating to that prerloualy formed hy the study of 
bis vritlnfs. 



song — the smiles of beauty ; and their enduring 
celebrity may be anticipated by the wide-spread 
interest which they have already awakened. 

The mind of Moore was essentially Oriental : 
the images and ideas of the East j^ 
sparkle in all his verses. His feel- His Oriental 
ings were chivalrous — his soul turn, and aa- 
penetrated with the refinements of *Wcai Terses. 
Europe ; but his thoughts were of the cloudless 
skies, and resistless genii, and bewitching maids 
of the land of the sun. So strong was this pro- 
pensity, that it led to the composition of a poem 
of which the scene and characters were entirely 
laid in the East ; and Lalla Rookh remains an 
enduring monument of the charm produced hy 
the clothing of Oriental images and adventure 
with the genius and refinement of the Western 
World. But though charming to persons of gen- 
eral reading and varied information, it will never 
be so popular with ordinary readers as those 
lyric poems which express the feelings of the 
universal heart. The greatest defect of his 
compositions is a vein of conceit, which, even in 
mature years, he wad never able entirely to 
overcome. His images are always sparkling, 
often brilliant p but they are as frequently far- 
fetched, and bespbak rather the conceit of fancy 
than the genuine effusions of passion. His ear- 
lier poems, publiBlied under the name of Little, 
though often beautiful, are so licentious that 
they are never npi^ heard of hut from the lips 
of the professed votaries of pleasure. Great 
part, in point of bulk, of his poems is occupied 
wjth subjects of a satirical cast or ephemeral 
character : they will share the usual fate of such 
'production^ ; they will expire with the manners 
or characters which are satirized. There are 
many lines in th^ satire's of Juvenal and Horace 
which are in every mouth, but the whok poem* 
are read by none except school-bdys, into whom 
they are driven by the force of the rod. Many 
persons are amused, some instruct;ed, by the 
picture of the follies 6f their own age, but com- 
paratively few by the absurdities of those which 
have preceded them ; and although few are in- 
different to the sc&ndal of their contemporaries, 
fewer ^ill take an interest in that of (heir great> 
grandmothers.* 

' If the wide spread of his fame, and deep im 
pression produced by his poems, is to .^ 
be taken as the test of excellence, campbeu .- 
Campbell is the greatest Ijrric poet his vast 
of England, and second to few in the *"<* noMe 
general scale of poetic merit that *'^*'"- 
Great Britain has ever produced. With the ex- 
ception of ShakspCare atid Gray, there is no au- 
thor of whom so many ideas and lines have 
been riveted in the general mind of his countrf, 
or become, as it were, household words of the 
En^sh in every lafid. It is not so much the 

* The author met Moore only once, but that was under 
very interesting circumstancea. Alter an evening party 
at Paris, in the Rue Mont filane, in 1821, when he charmed 
every one by his singing of his own melodies, especially 
the exquisite on^ on genius outstripping wvalth in the 
race for ladies' ihvor, they walked home together, and fhll- 
ing into very interesting conversation, walked round the 
Plaee VendOme, in constant talk fbr tliree houra. They 
separated at three in the morning, with regret, at the fodt 
of the Pillar of Austerlitx, and never met again. His con- 
versation was very ^arkling ; and, as it abounded ia the 
rapid interchange of poetical ideas, it impreeaed the au- 
thor more than the more diacuraive and amusing aaee- 
dolat of Sir Walter Soott. 
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felicity and bl^vity of expression, though they 
never were surpassed, whicl^ have won for him 
this vast celebrity ; it is the elevation and 
moral grandeur of his thoughts which have so 
generaUy fsiscinated the minds of men. He was 
in every sense the Bard of Hope. Undoubting 
in faith, untired in hope, he discerned the-Rain- 
bow of Peace amid the darkest storms of the 
moral world.* In the gloomiest disasters he 
never despaired of the fortunes of mankind, and 
was prepared to light 



(« 



The Torch of Hope at Nature's ftuieral pile." 



The experienced in the ways of men will prob- 
ably be inclined to regard many of his poems as 
Utopian and impracticable — the wise and re- 
flecting, as better adapted to a future than the 
present state ef existence ; but the young, the 
ardent, and enthusiastic will never .cease to 
turn to them as fraught with the noblest aspi- 
rations of our nature ; and we may desp^ of 
the fortunes of the species when the admiration 
for The Pleasures of Hope begins to decline. 
Great as is the reputation of that noble poem, 
17. that of his lyric pieces is still greater, 
iiie lyvicai They are at . present, perhaps, the 
poems. njQjgt popular poems of the kind in 
the English language ; and there is no appear- 
ance of their fame diminishing. The Rqinhow^ 
the Mariners of England, the Stanzas to Paint- 
ing, LochieVs Warning, the Ode to Winter, the 
iMst Man, Hohenlinden, the Battle of the Baltic, 
have become so engraven on the national heart 
that their impression may be regarded as in- 
delible. They bear a very close resemblance 
to the ballads and poems of Schiller, and share 
in all the noble feetings, and yet simple and 
homespun images, by which those beautiful 
strains are distinguished. They have all the 
terseness and felicity of expression which have 
rendered Horace immortal, without any of the 
licentiousness which disfigures his pages. But 
his poems are very unequal: many, especially 
of the later ones, are so feeble and inferior, that 
it could hardly be believed they proceeded from 
the same hand as his earlier productions. No 
man was eVer more felicitous in his images, or 
conveyed a beautiful idea in more* pure and 
striking metaphor. His well-known image — 

** Tie the aunaet of lifis girea me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before" — 

is perhaps the mqst perfect and unmixed met- 
aphor in the English language: His genius was 
brilliant, but if was precocious, and declined as 
life advanced ; its flame rose up at once to a» 
towering height, but it did not, like that of 
Burke, Bacon, and Rousseau, gather strength 
with all the acquisitions of life ; and of him 
could not be said, as was- done of ancient gen- 
ius, " Materia alitur, motibus excitatur, et uren- 
do lucescit." 

If the Pleasures of Hope to the end of time 

* Witness his noble lines on the partition of Poland : 
" Hope for a season bade the world fhrewell. 
And Freedom shrielced as Kosciastto fell ; 
Yet thy proud lords, uopiiied land{ shall see 
That "Man hath yet a soal, and dare be fVee ; 
A little while along thy saddening plains 
The starless night of Desolation reigns ; 
Truth shall restore the light by Nature given. 
And, iilte Prometheus, bring Ihe fire of Heaven. 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurled — 
Her name, her nature, withered fVom the world." 

PUasures of Hope. 



will fascinate the young and the ar- iq 
dent, those of Memory will have equal Rogers* 
charms for the advanced in years and- ^Jljf*""* 
the reflecting. Rooebs has struck a « "emoiy 
chord which will forever vibrate in the human 
heart, and he has touched it with so much deli- 
cacy and pathos, that his poetry is felt as the 
more charming the more that the taste is im- 
proved and the mind is filled with the recoUec- 
, tions of the past. His verses have riot the ve- 
hemence of Byron's imagination, nor the ardor 
of Campbell's soul : " thoughts that breathe and 
words that bum" will be looked for in vain in 
his compositions. He ^^as not fitted, therefore, 
to reach the highest flights of lyric poetry. He 
never could have written the "Feast of Alex- 
ander," like Dryden ; nor the " Bard" of Gray ; 
nor the " Stanzas to Painting" of Campbell ;' but 
he possessed, perhaps, in a still higher degree 
than any of them, the power of casting togeth- 
er pleasing and charming images, and pouring 
them forth in soft' and mellifluous language. 
This is his great charm ; and it is one so great 
that, in the estimation of many, particularly 
those with whom the whirl and agitation of life 
is past, it more than compensates for the ab- 
sence of every other. To the young, who have 
the future before them, imagination and hope 
are the most entifancing powers, for they gild 
the as yet untrodden path of life with the wish- 
ed-for flowers. But to the aged, by whom its 
vicissitudes have been experienced and its en- 
joyments known, memory and reflection are 
the faculties . which confer the most unmixed 
pleasure, for they dwell on the past, and recall 
its most enchanting moments. Campbell had 
the most sincere admiration for Rogers, and re- 
peatedly said that he was a greater poet than 
himself .Without going such a length, it may 
safely be affirmed that there is none more 
chaste, none more refined ; and that some of 
his verses will bear a comparison with the most 
perfect in the English language.* 

If ever two poets arose in striking contrast 
to each other, Rogers and Southey 29 
are the men ; and yet they appeared Southey : 
in the same age, and flourished abreast ^^* pecuUar 
of each other. Rogers is the poet of ^^^^t"*^'®'- 
honiie.; his charm consists in painting the scenes 
of infancy — portraying the endearments of 
youth; and he is read by all with such pleas- 
ure in matut« life, because he recalls ideas and 
revives images which all have known, but 
which have been almost forgotten, though not 
destroyed, by the cares and anxieties of life. 
Southey embraces a wider sphere, but one less 
calculated permanently to interest the human 
heart. His knowledge was immense— -his read- 
ing unbounded — ^his memory tenacious ; and he 
availed himself of the vast stores these provide 
ed, with grai^ic power and scrupulous fidelity. 
He was a historian in poetry as well as prose ; 
and narrated, with all the charm of diction, and 
embellished with the richest hues of nature, 
many of the most stirring events which have 

* As, for example, the Invocation to Memory : 
**Hail, Memory, hail! within thy sparkling mine, 
From age to age what boundless treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey. 
And space and time are subject to thy sway I 
Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone, 
The only pleasures we can call our own !" 

PlMuurts 1^ Memory. 
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occurred in the annals of mankind. But it is 
rare, indeed, to find a mind which can clothe 
reality in yerse with the charms qf fiction. Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Shakspeare, have alone done 
80 since the beginning of time ; and the secret 
of their success was not their graphic power, 
nor their bnliiant imagination, so much as their 
profound knowledge of what is in all ages the 
same — ^the human heart. Southey*s Modoc, Den 
Roderick, and the Curse of Kehama, are splendid 
metrical histories, but they do not contain the 
traits which speak at once to all mankind — ^they 
are addressed to the learned and studious, and 
these are a mere fragment of the human race. 
Admir^, accordingly, by the Well-infonned, 
they are already comparatively unknown to the 
irreat body of readers ; and the author's poetical 
fame rests chiefly on Thalaha, in which his briD- 
iant imagination revelled without control, save 
that of high moral feeling, in the waterless des- 
erts, and palm-shaded fountains, and patriarchal 
life of the happy Arabia. 

if Southey's knowledge as a historian has 
^ impeded his success as a poet, his 
Hit merits fancy as a poet has not less seriously 
u a histo- marred his fame as a historian. He 
[jjj^jj* wrote several large historical works, 
of which the Armals of the Peninsular 
War and the History of Brazil are the most con- 
siderable ; but though both possess merits of a 
very high order, and abound in passages of great 
descriptive beauty, they have never attained 
any high reputation, and are now weU-nigh for- 
gotten. He had not- the patience ' of research 
and calmness of judgment indispensable for a 
trustworthy historian. His facts in many places 
will not bear investigation ; he was credulous 
in the extreme, and gravely retailed statements 
on the authority of inflamed chronicles which 
subsequent inquiry disproved, and common 
sense at the moment might at once have dis- 
covered to be false. Living secluded and re- 
tired, he was entirely ignorant of the realities 
of life, and never had been brought in contact 
with men in their business transactions — ^the 
only way in which a thorough knowledge of 
their secret springs of action can ever be at- 
tained. The want of this is painfully conspic- 
uous both in his historical and social writiiigs ; 
but though this deficiency must prevent them 
from permanently holding the place in general 
estimation which might have been anticipated 
from the genius and acquirements of the au- 
thor, they must always command respect from 
the erudition they display, the reflection they 
evince, and the elevated moral and religious 
ieelings by which they are always character- 
iied.* 

In all these respects, except the last, the 
neighbor of Southey in the mountains of Cum- 

* The author met Southey only once, but be then saw 
much of him, under very interesting circumstances. 
TrsTettng through the Hlshlands of Scotland in autumn, 
1819, with his ft-iend Mr. Hope, the present Lord Justice- 
Clerk of Scotland, they were put into a room at Port Au- 
gustus, the inn being crowded, with two other gentiemen, 
who proved to be Mr. Telford, the celebrated engineer, » 
▼ery old friend or the author, and Southey. It may read- 
ily be beUoTed ihe conTersation did not flag in such soci- 
ety ; it continued from nine at night till two in the mom- 
i^, without a moment*s Intermission. Southey was very 
briUiant, but yet unassuming. He left an impression 'on 
the mind which has never been efflieed ; ana the author 
was gratified to find, on ssfiding him a copy of his Hia- 
tsry, uat he had not ftrgotten the nocturnal meeting. 



berland, Wobdsworth, presents the most de 
cided contrast. He had not his in- 
formation — was not distracted by words^ 
any prose compositions — and made worth : his 
no attempt to traverse the numerous character as 
and varied fields of thought or indus- J^'JJj^^ 
tiy which Southey has tilled with so 
much zeal. But on that very account he was 
more successful, and has left a far greater rep- 
utation. He was less discursive than his birill- 
iant rival, but more profound. Little attended to 
as works of that stamp generally are in the out- 
set, they gradually but unceasingly rose in pub- 
lic estimation ; they took a lasting hold of the 
highly educated youth of the next generation ; 
and he now numbers among his devout worship- 
ers many of the ablest men, profound think- 
ers, and roost accomplished and discriminating 
women Of the age. Indeed, great numbers of 
persons, whose mental powers, cultivated taste, 
and extensive acquirements entitle their opin- 
ion to the very highest consideration, yield him 
an admiration approaching to idolatry, and as- 
sign him a place second only to Milton in En- 
glish poetry. He is regarded by them in much 
the same light that Goethe is by the admiring 
and impassioned multitudes of the Fatherland. 
It may be doubted, however, whether, with 
all his depth of thought, simplicity 23. 
of mind, and philosophic wisdom, Parallel be- 
Wordsworth will ever get that gen- tween Wn> 
eral hold of the English which -"d Goethe. 
Goethe has done of the Gennan mind. The 
reason is, that he is not equally imaginative. He 
is a great philosophic poet ; and, to minds of a 
I reflecting turn, no writer possesses more dura- 
ble or enchaining charms. But how many are 
the thoughtful or reflecting to the great body 
of mankind 1 Not one in twenty. " C'est 
]*imagination," said Napoleon, ** qui domine le 
monde." Goethe, on the other hand, is not only 
simple and reflecting, but he is in the highest 
degree imaginative: His creative genius trans- 
ports us alternately to the Chersonesian Tau- 
rus, the palace of Perrara, and the cliflTs of the 
Brocken. He is equally at home in the prison 
of Count Egmont, the wickedness of Mephis- 
topheles, and the jealousy of Tasso. Words- 
worth had nothing dramatize in hils composition ; 
he had ati eye alive to the beauty, a soul re- 
sponsive to the melody, of nature ; but he had 
not the power of bringing the events of life with 
the colors of Reality before thejnind of the read- 
er. His reflection was vast on the stream of 
human aflbirs, his sagacity great in detecting 
their secret springs*, but he viewed them as a 
distant, unooncemed spectator, not an impas- 
sioned; energetic actor. Goethe had as little 
turn for action as Wordsworth, but he had in- 
comparably more power of narrating its pas- 
sions ; he kept out of the whirl himself, but he 
lent the whole foroe of his mind to delineating 
the feelings of those who were tossed about by 
its billows. As the active bears so great a 
proportion to the' speculative part of mankind, 
jGroetbe, who depicts the feelings of the former, 
will always be a. more general favorite than 
Wordsworth, who delineates the speculations 
of the latter; but that'veiy circumstance only 
enhances the admiration felt for the English 
poet by that small but gifted portion of the hu- 
man species who, mingfing.with the active part 
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of the world, yet judge them with the powers 
of the speculative. 
CoLBBiDOB, in some respects, bore a close re- 
23 semblance to Wordsworth, but in oth- 
Coleridge : ers he was widely different. He was 
hie poetio deep and reflectingi learned in philo- 
ciuracier. ggphic lore, and fond of critical dis- 
quisition. He was less abstract than Words- 
worth, but more dramatic — less philosophic,, 
but more pictorial. Deeply penetrated with 
the genius of Schiller, he has transferred the 
marvels of two of the great German's immortal 
dramas on Wallenstein to the EngUsh tongue 
with the exactness of a scholar and kindred in- 
spiration of a poet. His ode to Mont Blanc is 
one of the sublimest productions in that lofly 
style in the English language. But he is far 
from having attained the world-wide fame of 
Gray, Burns, and Campbell in that branch of 
poetry. The reason is, that his ideas and im- 
ages are too abstract, and too little drawn from 
the occurrences or objects of common life. He 
was deeply learned, and his turn of mind strong- 
ly metaphysical *, but it is neither by learning 
nor metaphysics that lasting celebrity, either in 
oratory or poetr}-, is to be attained. Eloquence, 
to be popular, must be in advance of the age, 
and but a little in advance. Poetry, to move the 
general mind, must be founded on ideas com^ 
mon to all mankind, and feelings with which 
every one is familiar, but yet educe from them 
novel and pleasing conceptions. It reaches its 
highest flights when, from these common ideas 
and objects, it draws forth uncommon and ele- 
vating thoughts ; conceptions which meet with 
a responsive echo in every breast, but had nev- 
er occurred, at least with equal felicity, to any 
one before. 
The genius of woman at this period produced 
S4. a rival to Coleridge, if not in depth of 
Mrs. He- thought, at least in tenderness of feel- 
"•"•- ing and beauty of expression. Mrs. 
Hemans was imbued with the very soul of lyric 
poetry ; she only required to have written a lit- 
tle less to be one of the greatest in that branch 
that England ever produced. A small volume^ 
containing twenty or thirty of her best pieces — 
and these only such as " The Graves ofa House- 
hold," "The Deserted Hearth," »* The Cliffs of 
Dover,'* "The Voice of Spring," "The Ances- 
tral Homes of England," and the like — would 
at once take its place beside the lyric poems of 
Collins, Gray, and CampbeU. Melancholy had 
marked her fof its own ; she was deeply im- 
pressed with the woes of life, and it is in work- 
ing up mournful reflections and images with the 
utmost tenderness and pathos that her great 
excellence consists. There she is, perhaps, 
unrivaled in the English language. She had un- 
dergone more than the usual raare of thd, suf- 
ferings of humanity ; for, married eariy in life, 
and, as it proved, unhappily,, she was thrown, 
in some degree, for the support of herself and 
sons, upon the resources of her own genius. 
Thence at once her excellence and her failings : 
her sufferings made her portray grief with faith- 
ful power ; her circumstances impelled her to 
do so in dangerous profusion. It is impossible 
to be a great and voluminous lyric poet : the 
fame of Horace and Pindar rests on as few 
great odes as Schiller, Gray, or CampbeU have 
left to the world. The diamond, the brightest 



and purest of all substanoee, lies hid in the re- 
cesses of nature, and is drawn forth only in 
small portions, and distant intervals, to &Bcin- 
ate the world. 

Memorable, indeed, in poetic annals is the 
age which produced seven such poets 
as those who have now been consider- c^be. 
ed ; and immortal would be the British 
muse, if she never added aiiother string to her 
lyre. But there were other poets at the same 
period whose talents adorned the poetic litera- 
ture of the day, and whose genius would have 
conferred lustre on any preceding age. Crabbe 
was a writer of a totally different character 
from any of the preceding ; but, nevertheless, 
of very high merit. He haid nothing imagina- 
tive in his disposition — none of the spirit of 
chivalry, none of the ardor of romance. But 
he had a feeling, sensitive heart — ^warm sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of the poor, great 
power of delineating them. Living in a coun- 
try village, and surrounded with distress, which 
his humanity prompted him to seek out, and 
affluence did not enable him to relieve, he en- 
deavored to support the cause of the poor by 
painting their lives, their virtues, their su^r- 
ings, and thus enlisting t^ie sympathy of the 
rich in their behalf. In this attempt he was 
eminently successM ; and whoever wishes to 
obtain a faithful picture of the real condition of 
the rural population of England at that period, 
will do Well to consult his graphic pages. But 
their reputation. is sensibly on the decline : be 
is now seldom read, and still seldomer quoted ; 
none of his lines have sunk into the public mind, 
and become as household words. The reason 
is that they want the lofty spirit, the elevating 
tendency, which lb the only passport to immor- 
tality. Such a lofly spirit is perfectly consist- 
ent with the delineation of humble life. We 
see it in the lives of the patriarchs in Holy Writ 
— we see it in the poems of Burns — ^we see it 
in the tales of Sir Walter Scott. Gray has made 
the most popular poem in the English language 
out of the reflections on a country church-yard, 
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The abort and elmple annals of tlie poor." 



But the mere delineation of humble life, with- 
out the heroism which dignifles, or the magna- 
nimity which rises superior to it, however popu- 
lar for a season, never has a durable reputation. 
Time ever vindicates the inmiortal destiny of 
man ; nothing can permanently float down its 
stream but what is buoyant from its elevating 
tendency. 

Joanna Baillie is an authoress of a totally 
opposite character-^f less graphic, but 95. 
greater imaginative powers. In the se- Joanna 
elusion of a Scottish manse were nur- Baiii*«- 
tured in her breast, in early life, the romantic 
visions of real genius : the past, with its heroes, 
its minstrels, its damsels, its tragedies, floated 
before her eyes ; she aimed at delineating the 
passions, but it was the passions as thoy exist 
in noble breasts. Less stately and pompous 
than Corneille, less vehement and impassioned 
than Schiller, her dramas bear a certain aflSnity 
to both ; they belong to the same family, and 
give token of the same elevated and heroic spir- 
it. The great defect of her tragedies is, that 
they want those touches of nature and genuine 
pathos which go at once to the soul, and thriU 
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PTery saeeeeding age by. the intensity of the 
nuotioDS they awaken. Every thing is in so- 
noTous Alexandrine yerses ; stately, dignified, 
and often beantiful; but sometimes tedions, 
and often unnatural, at least in impassioned 
scenes. She had no conception of stage effect ; 
and on this account, as well as from the En- 
glish being habituated to the rapid dialogue and 
strokes of nature in Shakspearei her dramas 
have never succeeded in actual representation. 
But to minds of an elevated and sympathetic 
cast, they form, and will ever form, a charming 
subject of study in the library ; and whoever 
reads them with a kindred spirit will acquiesce 
in the elegant compliment of Sir Walter Scott — 

** And Atod swans, while rang the grove ' 
With Basil's lore and Montfort's hate, 
Responsfve to the vocal strain, 
Deemed their own Shakspeare lived again." 

Tsmnrsoir belonged to a period in English 
annals somewhat later than the one 
Tennyson. ^^^ which we are now engaged ; but 
' the whirl of political events will not 
pennit a recurrence to the inviting paths of po- 
etry and literature — and he will, perhaps, not 
regret being placed beside his great compeers. 
He has opened a new vein in English poetry, 
and shown that real genius, even in the most 
advanced stages of society, can strike a fresh 
chord, and, departing frdm the hackneyed ways 
of imitation, charm the world by the concep- 
tions of original thought. His imagination, wide 
and discursive as the dreams of fancy, wanders 
at will, not over the real so much as the ideal 
worid. The grottoes of the sea, the caves of 
the mermaid, the realms of heaven, are altern- 
ately the scenes of his song. His versification, 
wild as the song of the elfin king, is broken 
and irregular, but often inexpressibly charming. 
Sometimes, however, this tendency leads him 
into conceit ; in the endeavor to be original, he 
becomes fantastic. There is a freshness and 
originality, however, about his conceptions, 
which contrast strangely with the practical and 
interested views which influenced the age In 
which he lived, and contributed not a little to 
their deserved success. They were felt to be 
the more charming, because they were so much 
at variance with the prevailing ideas around 
him, and reopened those fountains of romance 
which nature has planted in every generous 
bosom, but which are so often closed by the 
cares, the anxieties, and the rivalry of the 
world. 
It was hardly to be expected that the same 
age was to bo equally celebrated in 
Character P^se Compositions ; it is rarely that 
or the prose the sober thought required in works 
So'^tiMi ®^ abstraet reasoning, and the ardent 
JgJJjL temperament which is the soul of po- 
etry, coexist in the same generation. 
Yet such a union, though nnfrequent, is not un- 
known ; and the ages of Sophocles, Socrates, 
and Thucydides — of Cicero, Virgil, and livy — 
of Bossuet, Racine, and Molidre, are suflScieiit 
to prove that, when it does occur, it leads to 
the very highest efforts of human intellect It 
could not, in truth, be otherwise ; for repetition 
and monotony of ideas are the bane of litera- 
ture not less than of imagination ; and the so- 
cial convulsions, which lead to the most daring 
flights of the poetic muse, tend equally to ciist 



down the barriers which restrain thought, and 
induce the collision of opinions, from which, 
as from the striking of flint and steel, the light 
of truth is elicited. It is not at once, bow- 
ever, that the bright illumination always ap- 
pears ; clouds and dust often, for a time, fol- 
low the shock ; and it is only i;^en they have 
rolled away that the pure flame at length shinr^ 
forth. 

As a philosopher, Duoald Stewart stands at 
the head of the writers of the age ; but S9. 
yet he belonged rather to the one which Dngaid 
had preceded it. His writings are the stawan. 
efflorescence of the ideas which grew in the 
dajrs of Montesquieu and Helvetius, of Reid 
and Hume. French philosophy and Scotch met- 
aphysics n)et in his mind ; but he arrayed the 
offspring of the marriage in brilliant colors. 
His learning was great, his taste exquisite : all 
the philosophy of mind, from the days of Plato, 
was present to his memory ; all the images of 
poetry, from the time of Homer, floated in his 
imagination. The author is not afraid of ex- 
aggerating, either from tlie recollections of ear- 
ly friendship, or the reverence of academic in- 
stmction, when he places him at the head of 
the didactic orators of the age. His lectures 
were written, but always interspersed with long 
interludes of extempore effusion ; and on these 
occasions the glow of his eloquence and the 
rich treasures of his memory were poured forth 
with a profusion which transported every one 
who listened to it. Philosophers may contest 
,many of his opinions, statesmen search in vain 
for instruction in his writings ; but none ever 
listened to his lectures without having an im- 
age engraven on the memory which no length 
of time can efface. 

Yet with these many and transcendent mer* 
its, Stewart had sevei^ wants ; and ^ 
hence his fame with posterity will be His want 
greatly less than it was with the age of orMnai 
in which he lived. The very qualities *"®Wt. 
which rendered him so great as a teacher to 
the young, disqualified him from being the lead- 
er of opinion to those engkged in active life ; 
he lived in thought with, the past, and therefore 
he failed to meet the wants of the present. He 
was the man of the past age, but not of the one 
in which he Uved ; he brought, his pupils down 
the stream of time with admirable skill to the 
edge of the ocean on which they were to em- 
bark; but he there led them, without either 
rudder or compass, to the mercy of the waves. 
He did more ; he' imbued them with doctrines 
which, if carried out to their full extent, would 
lead to the most disastrous consequences. Ii) 
metaphysics, he had corrected the errors of 
Locke and Hume, by the sound sagacity of 
Reid ; but in politics, he was still guided by the 
visions of Turgot in the days of Napoleon ; in 
political economy he was a follower of Ques- 
nay and Smith, in the age which was resound- 
ing with the gloomy predictions of Malthus. 
He discoursed admirably on the thoughts of 
preceding times, but he drew little light from 
the events of his own ; and his writings are 
distinguished rather by great learnings refined 
taste, and correct judgment, than original 
thought, or a just appreciation of the social 
changes in the midst of which he himself was 
plac^. 
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The successor of Dug^ald Stewart in the chair 
of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, 
Dr. Browa. ^^' Thomas Brown, wzis a man, if 
not of so cultivated, at least of a 
more original cast. His mind was of a very 
peculiar kind ; it was a cross between the 
Scotch metaphysician and the German roman- 
cer. He had all the acuteness and analytical 
turn of Hume or Hutchinson, and all the ardor 
and tenderness of Goethe or Schiller. It is not 
oflen that such opposite qualities and powers 
coexist in the same mind ; but, when they do, 
they seldom fail in producing a very gfeat im- 
pression, and conferring durable fame. Rarity 
is not the least ingredient in earning perma- 
nent popularity ; it is common minds, with their 
works, which are «wept down the gulf of time. 
Inferior in learning to Stewart, iBrqwn was 
more original ; he drew less from the thoughts 
of others — ^more from the ideas of his own 
breast. He was extremely acute, and inferior 
to none in the masterly manner in Which he 
analyzed the feelings, and detected the errors 
of former inquirers. But it was other qualities 
which gave him his great success. Himself of 
a poetical turn of mind, his taste was exquisite, 
and he adorned his lectures by those charming 
fragments of former genius which, oflen more 
than even original composition, contribute to 
the power of eloqueince. The success of his 
published Lectures, accordingly, was immense ; 
they have already gone through sixteen editions 
— by far the greatest number of any book on 
the subject in the English, or perhaps any oth- 
er language. So vast a circulation proves that 
they had extended beyond the narrow circle of 
metaphysicians into the great sphere of gener- 
al readers. A premature death, brought on in 
some degree by the intensity of His studies, cut 
him off in the flower of his age, and deprived 
Great Britain of one of the most -eminent phi- 
losophers, and his friends pf one of the most 
amiable men that ever existed. 
If Scotland, in Brown, gave token of its na- 
tional character, by e^biting the com- 
P^ ' bination of poetic genius with metaphys- 
ical acuteness, the practical and saga- 
eious turn of the Anglo-Saxon mind was not 
less clearly evinced in Paley. He belongs 
rather to the age of George III. than to that of 
his successor; but .he is too eminent to be 
omitted in a survey of English literature at this 
period. His mind was essentially English, and 
English in its best mood. He was not. remark- 
able for his learning* though far from being ill- 
informed ; but the ^nt of his mind was not to- 
ward^scholarship. ^ He was eminently practical 
in his ideas ; his thoughts, descending from the 
clouds, ever turned to some object of actual im- 
portance in I'eal life. His mind was not of the 
most elevated cast, and accordingly he . made 
utiUty the great object of life and measure of 
actions. He will never be a favorite, accord- 
ingly, with that handful of men who neverthe- 
less alone do great things in the world, who aim 
at the noble and generous in all things, and let 
the useful take care of itself* , But, while his 
disposition precluded him from rising to the 

highest rank in literature, which never is to.be 

1 ■ ■ 

* 'f Paocoram civiom egregiam virtntem cuncta patra- 
vlsse, eoque fk^am, at divUiaa paopertas, maltltaaiaem 
paueitaa sHperaret.'*^SALLuaT, BeU. Cat. it 53. 



attained but by the influence of lofty feelings 
within his limits, and in a lower sphere, he was 
very admirable, and eminently useful. His 
Natural Theology is the best work on the sub- 
limest subject of human contemplation — the 
wisdom of God in the works of nature — that 
exists in our language ; his Moral Philosophy^ a 
clear exposition of the leading truths and most 
useful branches of ethics. 'Hiat so very emi- 
nent a man, who had rendered such services to 
his country, should not have been raised to the 
highest dignities in the Church, to which so 
itiany inferior men were elevated, is the stron- 
gest proof of the narrow and timid principles on 
which patronage in those days was regulated. 
George III. said of him, " Paley is a great man 
— ^wiU never be a bishop, will never be a bish- 
op ;" words which at once mark the acknowl- 
edged superiority of his intellect, and the infe- 
riority of those who are intrusted with the dis- 
posal of Church preferment. 

If original views were awanting in this ac- 
complished writer, they were not so 
in the great political philosopher of Malthas: 
the age, Mr. Malthus. On him, at what led 
least, the experience of passing events ^ *^* ^^- 
was not thrown away ; and the col- '""**• 
lision of thought struck out new and original 
ideas, which cast a broad light oq political sci- 
ence. Action and reaction seems to be the 
law, not less of the moral than the material 
world ; it is on^ after violent oscillations either 
way that the pendulum of thought takes its last- 
ing position^ in (he centre. From the earliest 
period of civilized history, it had been thought 
that the strength of a state depended mainly on 
the amount of its population ; and ]$. had passed 
into a maxim, both with statesmen and philos- 
ophers, that to increase the numbers of the peo- 
ple was the surest way both to augment the 
national resources, and add to the sum of hu- 
man happiness. In the end of the eighteenth 
century, however, the aspect of things, both in 
the Old and the New World, led this original 
thinker to distrust these propositions. The 
social misery which had terminated in such con- 
vulsions in France—the increasing and alarm- 
ing weight of the poor-laws in England — ap- 
peared to give no countenance to the idea that 
the oldest periods of social progress were the 
happiest ; while the extraordinary rapidity with 
which population was advancing in America 
aflTorded the clearest indication of the capability 
of advance with which, under favorable circum- 
stances, the human species was invested. Mr. 
Wallace had previously demonstrated that the 
rate of human increase, if unchecked, was that 
of a geometrical progression ; and as that ra- 
pidity of progress had actually been realized /or 
nearly two centuries in America, Malthus ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it would obtain uni- 
versally, if the powers of human multiplication 
were not restrained by adverse external cir- 
cumstances. These appeared to be. Moral Ite- 
straint — or a prudentisil abstinqnoe from mar- 
riage till the means of providing for a famUy 
had beeii attained — and Vice and Misery ; and 
so general and wide-spread did the operation of 
the two latter checks seem to be, compared to 
the linlited sphere of the former, that he arrived 
at the melancholy conclusion that the great 
source of human suflTenng was to be found in 
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the dispnqiorttoii between the powers of human 
increase and thoee by which subsistence can 
be prorided for the growing multitude. Popu- 
lation was capable of increasing in a geomet- 
rical, whUe, by the utmost efforts of industry, 
sabsistence could not be made to advance in 
more than an arithmetical ratio : the former 
was thus constantly pressing on the latter ; this 
pressure increased with the advancing age of 
society ; and so severe did it at length become, 
that all other sources of misery were as nothing 
compared to the original and inherent causes 
of djstre^ss which arise necessarily and imme- 
diately from the constitution of our nature, and 
our position in the world. 
To produce a great and immediate effect on 
^ general opinion, there is nothing so 

Great influ- efficacious as some image which 
ease aad rapid strikes the senses, or some terse 
grwi of his expression of familiar Ulustration, 
"**' wluch conveys in the clearest pos- 
sible manner a simple idea to the mind. It is 
the most difficult thing in the world for reason 
or experience to combat such an influence. 
Government, for many a long day, was twitted 
with '* the ignorant impatience of taxation," of 
which, in vexation at losing the income-tax, 
Lord Castlereagh spoke ; and many convul- 
sions which shook the most poweiiiil states 
have arisen from the cry at the high price of 
provisions, or the exl^bition of the big and little 
loaf. The celebrated paradox of Malthus was 
of this description. The idea he struck out 
was novel — ^the illustration by which it was con- 
reyed, equally dear and felicitous. The geo- 
metrical and arithmetical progression were soon 
in every mouth. Men caught with alacrity at 
an expression which seemed to express with 
precision an idea which had been Ipng floating 
ia their minds, and which explained in the clear- 
est possible way some of the most alarming 
anomalies in our social position. It was satis- 
factory to be able to lay apon Providence many 
erils which had formerly been supposed to have 
been induced by ourselves ; and it was not the 
least agreeable consequence of such a doctrine, 
that the necessity of public and private charity 
was in a great measure removed by the obvious 
inadequacy of such remedies to close the real 
sources of human suffering. 
Political economy is not less certain in its 
conclusions than the exact sciences, 
EiMoron ^^^^ ^^ ^ founded on a sufficient- 
aid sobM^ ly broad deduction of facts, and the 
qaentdem- whole circumstances bearing on a 
onajration particular result are carefully taken 
mto view. But it is the most uncer- 
tain of all branches of thopght, when conclu- 
sions are drawn from insulated or detached 
facts, and general inferences are deduced from 
partial premises. The geometrical and arith- 
metical progression is nothing more than a huge 
&llacy, only the more deceptive from its wear- 
ing an air of mathematical precision. There is 
no relation between the increase of population 
and subsistence, but that of cause and effect ; 
if mouths increase fast, hands increase as fast 
also, and hands in a right governed state will 
never want employment. Population, it is 
mathematically certain, is capable, if uncheck- 
ed, of advancing in a geometrical ratio ; and it 
ia equally certain that the earth, if unchecked, 
Vol. I.— K 



will fly to the centre of attraction, and the rmfxt 
of the poet be realized : 

" Suns sink on Buns, and myttema systcma crash ; 
Headlong, sztinet, to one dark centre fkll, 
And dark, and night, and cbaos mingle all !" 

But the centrifugal force averts the catastrophe, 
and forever retains the heavenly bodies in their 
orbits. It is the same in human afikirs ; there 
are centrifugal as well as centripetal forces in 
the moral as well as in the material world. The 
passions of men, the moving powers of mind, 
ruled by Omnipotence, hold the balance as even 
in the former as the opposite forces of attraction 
and repulsion do in the latter. Even in the age , 
in which Malthus lived, this was demonstrate. 
While the attention of men, fascinated by the 
novelty of his doctrine, and the striking exam- 
ple of North American increase, was fixed on 
the alarming powers of human multiplication, 
the human race wa^ disappearing in its original 
seats, and the most gloomy apprehensions were 
entertained of its entire extinction on the plains 
of Shinar, and in the Delta of Egypt. And 
within half a century of the time when the ter- 
rors of undue multiplication in these islands got 
possession of the British mind, a stop was put 
to British increase ; for the first time in five 
centuries our numbers declined, and the annual 
exodus of 300,000 of our people proved that 
Providence, when the appointed season arrives, 
can transport the chosen race to the promised 
land.* 

Notwithstanding this ftindamental error, Mal- 
thus was a great political philoso- ^ 
pher, and the very promulgation of His charactei 
his error was an important step in ■» * poimoai 
the advance to truth. It is by slow Phii<woph«r. 
degrees and frequent oscfllations that the pen- . 
dulum at length settles in the centre. His mind 
was vigorous and capacious — his understanding 
clear — his information immense. He cast a 
discriminating glance over the whole surface of 
the world, and compared the condition of man- 
kind in all ages and countries, with a view to 
deduce the general laws' of their social condi- 
tion. His principles of population wei^e a vast 
step in political science, and even greater in the 
method of investigation pursued than in the de- 
ductions drawn. He ih«t applied on a great 
scale the method of induction to political sci- 
ence, and made the " Past, the Distant, and the 
Future" predominate over the Present. Hume 
had obtained a glimpse of the system, but be 
had not sufficient industry to carry it through. 
Malthus did not, like Adam Smith, dream, in Uie 
solitude of Kirkcaldy, of the doctrines of the 
Economists, and imagine a scheme of universal 
freedom from restraint, at variance alike with 
the wants, the necessities, and the selfishness 
of men. He was, ia every sense, the man of 
the age— impressed with its wants — aware of 
its necessities — taught by its lessons. But it 
is not equally certain that he was the man of 
the next age. He first opened the eyes of men 
to the important truth that the mere multipli- * 
cation of their numbers, though an important, 
is not the sole element in national prosperity ; 
and that, though generally a source of strength, 

* The popoUUoii of Ireland bad declined, between 1645 
and 1851, above S,000,000; that of the British islands, 
taken together, aboot 000,000 in the same period.— Cenrat 
0/1851. 
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it may, under adverse eircuniBtaiices, become a 
cause of weakness. He is a bold man who, 

I with the example of Ireland before his eyes, at- 
tempts to gainsay that pro|M)sition. The result 
at which philosophy will probab^ ultimately ar- 
rive is, that the true test of social felicity is 
to be found in the increase of mankind eomiined 
with their general felicity ; that the means of at- 
taining this combination have been afforded by 
the bounty of Providence in every age to all*; 
that the requisite limitations to population are 
as much a part of the human constitution as the 
principle of increase itself; and that nothing 
mars the harmony of their co-operation but the 
disturbing forces arising from the selfishness, 
the follies, and the vices of men.* 
Adam Smith and Malthus were the two orig- 
inal men whose idees mtret gave an 
fti^Bu^^ entire new turn and direction on 
MK^ttiioeb, these subjects to human thought. 
Senior, and But they were followed by other men 
"^"^ of great talent and industry, who 
pushed their doctrines to their remotest conse- 
quences, and perhaps impaired their practical 
usefulness— certainly diminished their popular- 
ity — by laying down their results as abstract 
propositions of undoubted truth, to be carried 
into execution without any regard to the mod- 
ifying circumstances of society. Immense is 
Uie influence which their principles have had, 
not so much ¥rith the majority of men in En- 
gland as with the thinking few, who in every 
age regulate the opinions and determine the 
destiny of their countrymen. If the Economists, 
of whom Turgot was the incarnation, had a 
great share in pioducing the French Revolu- 
tion, the political economists have had a still 
greater in inducing the alteration of opinion on 
commercial and monetary subjects, and with it 
the organic changes which have altered the 
Constitution, and the commercial policy which 
has been adopted by the councils of England. 
They have collected a great variety of statis- 
tical facts, relating to the present time, to sup- 
port their opinions ; but unfortunately have not, 
bke Sismondi in France, been equally ^attentive 
to those on the other side, which the historical 
records of other states present. Mr. Ricabdo, 
Mr. M*CuLLocH, Mr. Senior, and Mr. Mills are 
the most eminent of this school of political phi- 
losophy in recent times \ and they have brought 
to bear upon that important and interesting sci- 
ence intellectual powers and industry of the 
very highest kind. Even those who differ most 
— and they are many — ^from their abstract con- 
clusions, or the expedience of applying them 
practiGia}ly in these times, and our present com- 
plicatedNstate of society, must be the 6rst to 
admit their great ability, and the vast addition 

- which the facts they have collected, and the 
ideas they have thrown out, have made to the 
sum of human knowledge, and eventually, by 
their est^ishment or overthrow, to the cause 
of truth. 

If Malthas cast a broad and lasting light on 
political afiairs, Da.ty, in the same age, gave an 
impulse almost as great to physical science. 



* The anthor is profoandly ianraeaed with the tnitli of 
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Endowed by nature with the intrepid 
and inquisitive spirit which is. Uie DaTyThta 
very soul of discoveiy, he carried the pbfioaoph- 
torch of sagacious inquiry into the >««i diaeov- 
recesses of nature, and for the first •"*"• 
time detected, in the physical world, mineral 
substances the existence of which had never 
before been even suspected by the most in- 
quisitive observers. His powers of conversa- 
tion were great, his temper mild, his disposi- 
tion unruffled. He carried the spirit of " the 
last days of a phUosopher** through the whole 
of life. Nor were his researches confined to 
abstract subjects. He applied science with suc- 
cess to its noblest purpose — human improve- 
ment ; and had the happiness, which to a man 
of his benevolent mind was great, of reflecting, 
on his death-bed, that he had chained even the 
frightful violence of the fire^iamp, and given the 
miner the means of securely pursuing his dark- 
some toil, while the noisome blast, pregnant 
with death, played innocuous round the lambent 
flame that rested on his forehead.* 

Though not on a level with these illustrious 
philosophers, there were several other 3^ 
men in Great Britam who signalized nera<^ei, 
themselves in different branches of Piayfair, 
science and literature at this period. JJaST"' 
Herschel, by multiplying with incredi- 
ble labor and skill the powers of the telescope, 
was enabled to look further into space than man 
had ever done before, discover a world hitherto 
unseen in the finnament, and, in the Georgium 
Sidus, add a " new string to the lyre of heaven ;" 
Piayfair, illustrating with philosophic wisdom 
and chastened eloquence the thoughts of Hut- 
ton, developed the trae theory of the earth, now 
universally admitted, and traced in the revolu« 
tions of our globe that mysterious system of 
action and reaction which pervades alike the 
moral and the material world; D'Israeli (the 
father), casting the glance of gentos over its 
achievements in former days, illustrated the 
curiosities of literature, the literary character, 
the animosities and sufferings of authors, with 
the knowledge of a scholar, the zeal of an anti- 
quarian, and the powers of an orator, at the 
same time that, in history, he threw a new and 
important light on the eventful reign of Charles 
I. ; while Alison, inspired by a genuine taste 
for the sublime and the beautiful, resolved the 
beauty of the material world into the expression 
of mind, traced the influence of association in 
multiplying Uie links of the unseen chain which 
unites man to the Creator, and j ^i,^j„», 
sought to represent ** the woild we Euays on 
inhabit as the temple of the living Taate, con- 
God, in which praise is due, and gJ^T*""" 
where service is to be performed."* 

* Sir Humphry Davv^a powera of converaation were 
creat, and the more charailng from the entire freedom 
from vanity or oalentation, and almoat boylah aimplicity, 
hy whleh they were diatinguiahed. The author once avp- 
ped with him at Rome, When the whole party conaiated 
of Sir Humphry, Lady Dary— who waa alao hriUiant in 
converaation— CanoTa, and hia late lamented frtand. Cap- 
tain Baail Hall . The converaation turned on the deficien- 
cy, at that period, of the fine arte in England, and the an- 
thor obaerved that it waa very anrpriaing, beeauae in 
other conntriea, aa Greece and modem Italy, the fine arts 
had advanced abreast of literature, phUoaopby, and tlie 
drama. Caoova replied, " Sir, it ia ratirely owing to 
your free Conatitution ; It draina away talent of every 
aort to the bar and the Honae of Connona. If SngUnd 
had haao Italy, Mr. Pitt aad Mr. Fta wobM have 
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One branch of knowledge may, in a manner, 
^ be said to have been created, and al- 
Modern meet brought to perfection, during 
|Miog7 : this period. This was the science of 
SeSeTOL ^«^''OOY» ^ based on the study of 
^rchaitoi organic remains in the various strata 
Ljeu, uid of which the cmst of the earth is 
|J^^^ formed. Werner, in Germany, and 
Hutton, in Sootland, had previously 
presented complete theories of geology, which 
still remain monuments of their genius and 
reach of thought, and from a combination of 
which the true theory of the earth has since 
been extracted; and Playfair had illustrated 
the subject with the spirit of philosophy and the 
graces of eloquence. But little was thought, or 
indeed known, by any of these great men, of 
the organic remains which were imbedded in 
the strata, the formation of which they consid- 
ered, and which yet, like the rehcs of language 
m the strata of the human species, bespoke the 
aacceasive revolutions of the globe. The study 
of these remains opened a new field of profound 
and interesting inquiiy — so much the more val- 
uable, that it was entiraly based on facts and 
actual ciiscovery-— 60 much the more interest- 
ing, that it carried us back, by a certain clue, 
into the labyrinth of forgotten time. Mr. Bdck- 
LAvn, Professor Sbdobwick, and Sir Charles 
Lybli^ are the most eminent of the new school 
of geology which has sprung up simultaneously 
in France and Enriand, and which, by a strict 
application of the Baconian method of philoso- 
phizing, has made earth reveal the secret of its 
fomiation anterior to the raee of man, by the 
remains imbedded in its bosom. A more fas- 
dnating inquiry never was presented to the in- 
vestigation of the philosopher ; ahd it derives 
additional interest to the Christian believer, 
firom the confirmation which it affords, at every 
step, of the Mosaic account of creation, and the 
trath of Holy Writ. Optics had made so great 
a stride nnder the genius of Newton that little 
remained to be gleaned by future observers; 
but yet Brbwstbb has add^ much to the circle 
of oar knowledge in the polarization of light, 
and added a new element in the production of 
harmonious beauty in the changes of the kaleid- 
oscope. 
In one particular a iresh walk in literature 
was opened up at this period, and 
Riae'of the <^tivated with the most brilliant sue- 
learned ra- cess. This was the new style of 
views and review and lengthened essay. Re- 
tepgUienad yiews, indeed, had long been estab- 
^*' lished in Great Britain ; and Addison, 
Steele, and Mackenzie had brought the short 
essay to as great perfection as was practicable 
in that limited species of composition. But the 
Monthly Renew and GefUUman*s Mctgazine were 
poor periodicals, distinguished by Uttle talent, 
illuminated by no genius, containing scarcely 
more than meagre attracts of, or interested eu- 
loginms on books, and jejune records of trans- 
actions. Even the mighty genius of Burke, 
then unconscious of its own strength, had been 
unable to burst the fetters with which political 
narrative at that period was restrained; and 
his historical compositions in the Anmud Reg- 
uter contai n few symptoms of the vast concep- 

aittsta ; and then you woold have had no raaaon to 
7««r tnftriorl^ La flM tsp --^ " 



tions which afterward shone forth and illumin- 
ated the world in his writings. No one need 
be told that the essays of Addison, Steele, and 
Johnson are charming compositions, distin- 
guished by taste, embellished by fancy, adorn- 
ed by imagination, in which the stores of learn- 
ing are set off with all the decorations of mod- 
em genius. But their day has passed away ; 
they are well-nigh forgotten. They are to be 
seen in every library, but are seldom taken 
down from ite shelves. This oblivion is, no 
doubt, in part to be ascribed to the prodigious 
multiplication of works of imagination which 
has since taken place, and which renders it next 
to impossible for works of a former period to 
maintain their ground against the constantly- 
increasing tide. Yet this is not the sole cause 
of their neglect ; works of superlative merit 
have no difficulty in maintaining their place. 
Poems innumerable have since appeared, but 
Virgil and Tasso are in no danger of being for- 
gotten ; our walls are every day decorated with 
new paintings, but we gaze with undiminished 
admiration on the works of Raphael and Claude. 
The true reason of the decline in the estima- 
tion in which our old essayists are held is to 
be found in their own defects. With a few 
brilliant exceptions, they are commonplace in 
thought, and feeble in expression ; fiill of tru- 
isms, but wanting in originality ; often distin- 
guished by conceit, sekiom by sunplicity ; re- 
markable more for taste than genius ; and rath- 
er fitted for the thoughtless amusement of a 
vacant half hour than to be the charming com- 
panion of an evening fireside. 

It was in this state of the periodical litera- 
ture of the country that the Edin- ^ 
BURGH Rbvibw BTOse, and communi- rim of the 
cated a new character to its pages, Edinborf h 
a fresh impulse to its exertions. q"IJJJs 
Discarding the feeble and irresc^ute Review/ 
criticisms of the BritUh Critic and and Biaeh- 
Monthiy Review, \\A anthors. boldly '^^^^^*^ 
dashed forward into the unoccupied •" 
arena of severe and caustic animadversion, and 
quickly secured general favor by indulging in 
general abuse. This is the most certain pass- 
port to extensive popularity. • All, except the 
objects of attack, like to see others abused. 
Above all, it was refreshing to the great body 
of readers to see the oligarchy of authorship 
broken down, and the lash of criticism applied 
to a class who, even when in fault, had hither- 
to escaped without any adequate animadver- 
sion. The practical application of their motto, 
" Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur," gave 
universal satisfaction ; for every one hoped his 
neighbor would fall under, and himself escape 
the chastisement. The vigorous talent and 
varied acquirements of its early contributors 
sustained and increased the reputation at first 
acquired by. more tfuestionable means ; it was 
impossible that a journal where the talents 
of Jeflfrey, Brougham, Sidney Smith, Mackin- 
tosh, Playfair, and Malthus were alternately 
exerted, could fail in attracting genetal notice, 
and acquiring extensive popularity. Its repu- 
tation, accordingly, soon be^une veiy great, its 
circulation immense, its influence formidable 
even to' the Government in power. To coun- 
teract it, a new journal "was set up in London, 
which, under the title of the Qojlbtbblt Rb- 
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TXEWf UDder the direction, first, of Gifford, and 
then of Lockbart, with the aid of Sir Walter 
Scott, Southey, banning, Ellis, Frere, and Rose, 
soon came to rival its northern competitor, and 
has ever since maintained its elevated position ; 
while in Edinburgh itself a rude assault was 
made on the Whig oligarchy of the north by a 
still more sturdy antagonist, and the genius of 
Wilson, Lockhart, and their coadjutors soon 
elevated Blackwood's Magazine to the lead in 
patriotic effort, independent thought, and varied 
criticism. These journals, each admirable in 
its way, but yet entirely different from each 
other, luive given an entirely new tone to our 
periodical literature, and been the vehicles by 
which the most important thoughts on philo- 
sophical, political, and literary subjects have, 
during the last half centqry, been sent forth to 
the world. 
JcrrRET, who took the lead in this great rev- 
„ olution in literature, was a very remark- 
/ejft«y. ^^^® mfuif but more so from the light, airy 
turn of his mind, and the felicity of il- 
lustration which he possessed, than from either 
originality of thought or nervous force of ex- 
pression. His information was far from ex- 
tensive : he shared in the deficiency of his 
country at that period in classical knowledge ; 
he was ignorant of Italian and German ; and 
his acquaintance with French literature was 
chiefly confined to the gossiping memoirs of the 
day, and vrith that of his ovni country, to the 
writings of the Scotch metaphysicians or the 
old English dramatists. But these subjects he 
knew thoroughly ; -within these limits he was 
thoroughly master. He was fitted by nature 
to be a great critic. A passionate admirer of 
poetry, aJive to all the beauties and influences 
of nature, with a feeling mind and a sensitive 
heart, he possessed at the same time the calm 
judgment which enabled him to form an im- 
partial opinion on the 'works submitted to his 
examination, and the correct taste which, in 
general, discovered genius and detected imper- 
fections in them. Kindly and affectionate in pri- 
vate life, he was equally indulgent and consid- 
erate in his public disquisitions ; his long career 
as a critic foreshadowed on a great scale the 
uprightness and temperance of opinion, which 
rendered him in the highej^t degree popular and 
useful as a judge. His style of speaking in 
public was rather fascinating from quickness of 
fancy or felicity of illustration, than impressive 
from force of expression or elevation of thought. 
In conversation, his mind was rapid, discursive, 
and often yery brilliant ; but there was a con- 
stant straining after display, and a total want 
of that simplicity which always tsharacterizes 
Ihe greatest minds and constitutes their chief 
charm. His political essays contained nothing 
original or striking, and were so deeply imbued 
with the party views of the day, that they have 
long since been forgotten, and have not, in one 
•ingle instance, been reproduced in his collected 
works. 
A more striking contrast to Jeffiney, as an es- 
sayist, can hardly be imagined than 
Brouham. Brougham ; for he posses^ all that 
the former wanted, and wanted every 
thing which he possessed. His writings, like 
his speeches, are varied, vigorous, and discurs- 
ive, fall oi talent, replete with information, and 



pften adorned by a manly eloquence. But they 
have none of the cool thought and temperate 
judgment which is essenti^ for lasting influ- 
ence in political science ; they partake rather 
of the excitement of the bar, or the fervor of 
the senate, than the sober judgment of the acad- 
emy. Many of them were much admired and 
talked of when they first appeared ; none are 
now recollected, or have taken a lasting place 
in our literature. What is very remarkable, his 
style, both of speaking and writing, is precisely 
the reverse of what his taste approves, and 
what his judgment has selected as particularly 
worthy of admiration in others. He is a pas- 
sionate admirer of the Greek authors, and pe- 
culiarly emphatic in his eulogies on the terse- 
ness of their expression, and the admirable 
brevity of their diction ; and yet he himself, in' 
his style of composition, is the most signal ex- 
ample of the danger of deviating from these 
precepts, and of the way in which the greatest 
talent may be in a manner buried under the re- 
dundance of its own expression. He illustrates 
an idea, and puts it in new forms, till the orig- 
inal impression is w^-nigh obliterated. His 
knowledge is great, his acquirements vast, his 
mind capacious ; but his fame is varied rather 
than great. He has marred his reputation by 
aiming at eminence in too many things ; and 
he will be considered by posterity rather as a 
powerful debater and a skillful dialectician, 
than either a profound philosopher or consist- 
ent Btatesman. 

Mackintosh has been already discussed in 
these pages as a senator; but his 45. 
meiits as an essayist, and as one SirJamM 
of the original contributors to the MacWnuwk. 
Edinburgh Review^ are too considerable to ren- 
der any apology necessary for again making 
him the subject of discussion. His mind was 
essentially philosophical ; his soul was imbued 
vrith principle, his memory stored with knowl- 
edge. He was fitted to have been a great 
teacher of men, rather than their powerful rulr 
er. These diaracteristics are strongly appar- 
ent in his writings ; and the English language 
can not present a more perfect example of phU- 
osophicid disquisition than some of his political 
essays, particularly that on Parliamentary Re- 
form, exhibit. He had candor enough, in his 
later years, to abandon many of the opinions 
which, with the hasty ardor of genios, he had 
at first embraced ; the antagonist of Burke, and 
the apologist of the Revolution in the Vinduut 
Gallica in early life, he became the most ardent 
admirer of the former, and enemy of the latter, 
in his maturer years. He had great powers 
both of generalization and condensation — two 
qualities apparently dissimilar, but which, in 
reality, are counterparts of each other ; for the 
former distills thought, the latter abbreviates 
expression. He was greatly improved as a phi- 
losopher, though perhaps injured as a debater, 
by his long residence in the solitude of the 
East : it is not in the arena of politics, or the 
busy whii^l of party contention, that the fount- 
ains of wisdom are unlocked to mankind. His 
compositions on the voyage home are a proc^ 
of this ; there is nowhere to be found a more 
brilliant series of characteiB of literary and po 
liticsd men than those in the composition ol 
which he relieved the solitude of the Atlantic 
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wave, and which appeared in his admirable bi- 
ogra^y by his sons. But his mind was philo- 
s^ihic, not dramatic ; his style didactic, rather 
than graphic. He had no pictorial powers, and 
little poetic thought ; he was a great discourser 
on history, but not a historian. He never could 
have carried on, in a style of equal popularity, 
the immortal work of Hume ; and the absorp- 
tion of his mind, and waste of his time in the 
attractions of London society, so much a sub- 
ject of regret at the time to his friends, perhaps 
saved his reputation from the ii^ury it must 
have sustained had he aimed at a higher flight, 
and failed in the attempt. 
SiDMKT Surra, so wdl known in his day as 
4a. one of the most popular essayists in the 
s»daej EUsdntrfrh Rmew, and of the most brill- 
^■**'*- iant wits about London, had powers of 
an entirely different order, but more fitted for 
immediate popularity than Mackintosh. He 
had no philosophic turn, little poetic fancy, and 
a^rce any eloquence, but a prodigious fund of 
innate sagacity, vast powers of humorous illus- 
tration, and a clear perception of the practical 
bearing of every question. Though bred to the 
Chorch, and holding considerable preferment, 
the Dean of St. Paul's had very little of the 
derical in his disposition ; his turn was rather 
for the humorous in thought, the brilliant in so- 
ciety, the felicitous in ex^ssion. He would 
have made a great nisi jmus lawyer ; his influ- 
ence with jiuries, from the combined effect of 
wit and sterling good sense, would have been 
inesistS^le. In society he was very much 
sought after, from the fame of his convivial tal- 
ents, and the real force of his colloquial- expres- 
sions ; bat there w|s a constant straining after 
effect, and too little interchange of thought to 
laise his discourse to a very high charm. It is 
very seldom that the conversation of professed 
wits possesses that attraction; it sometimes 
amuses, seldom interests. It is in statesmen, 
dipiomalic characters, and men of the world, 
where they are also well informed, that we must 
look for the true conversational talent, which 
consists in the rapid interchange of thoughts 
on interesting subjects, and which, when it oc- 
curs between persons of equal abilities, sytor 
pathetic minds, but opposite sexes, is perhaps 
tbe greatest enjoyment which life can offer. It 
is neither to be found in the prelections of pro- 
fessors, the vanity of artists, nor the sallies of 
wits. Sidney Smith's talents as an essayist 
were great ; the success of his collected works, 
both in Great Britain and America, is a decisive 
proof of it. But their popiularity was owing to 
force and felicity of expression, rather than 
depth of thought or power of eloquence ; his 
name is linked with no great question, either 
in morals or politics, which is permanently in- 
teresting to mankind ; and he will probably, in 
the end, aflibrd another illustration of the truth 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds' observation : " Poster- 
ity and present times axe rivals ; he who pays 
conrt to the one must reckon upon being dis- 
eonntenanced by the other." 
Macavlat, as a historian, belongs to a later 
period of this history ; but, as an es- 

jiaJuOBY ^^7^ ^ ^^^y ^i^n ^ &^^- tokens 
of the vast and deserved reputation 
which he afterward acquired. Nature had sin- 
lied him o«it for a great man? she had impressed 



the signet mark of genius ym his nolind. En- 
dowed with vast powers of application and an 
astonishing memory, an accomplished scholar 
and erudite antiquarian, he had, at the same 
time, the brilliant genius which can apply the 
stores of learning to useful purposes, and the 
moving eloquence which can render them per- 
manently attractive to mankind. It is hard to 
say whether his poetry, his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, or his more brilliant essays are the most 
charming ; each has raised him to very great 
eminence, and would be sufficient to constitute 
the reputation of any ordinary man. That he 
was qualified to have taken a very high place 
in oratory, is proved by many of his speeches 
in the House of Commons, particularly those 
on the Reform Bill \ that he was a brilliant es- 
sayist will be doubted by none who have read 
his reviews of Lord Olive and Warren Hastings, 
perhaps the most perfect compositions of the 
kind in the EngUsh language ; that he was im- 
bued with the very soul of poetry is sufiiciently 
evinced by his "Battle of the Lake Regillus," 
and his moving ** Legends of Rome." Rarely, 
indeed, does a single mind exhibit a combina- 
tion of such remarkable and opposite qualities. 
But perfection was never yet given to a child 
of Adam, and the traces of the weakness com- 
mon to all may be discerned in him in the very 
brilliancy of the qualities which render him so 
attractive. His imagination often snatches 
the reins from his reason ; his ardor dims his 
equanimity. His views, always ingenious, gen- 
erally eloquently supported, are not uniformly 
just; his powers as a rhetorician sometimes 
make him forget his duties as a judge ; he is 
too often splendid, rather than impartial. The 
reader will never fail to be interested by his 
narrative ; but he is not equally certain to be 
instructed : the impression left, however brill- 
iant, is often fallacious ; and the fascinating vol- 
ume is often closed with regret that the first 
pleader at the bar of posterity has not yet been 
raised to the bench. 

If the Quarterly JUmew can not exhibit such 
a splendid series of essays from one 
individual, as those of Macaulay in the LoSbart. 
Edn^rght it has not the less taken a 
memonSile part in English literature, and ac- 
quired no inconsiderable weight in the forma- 
tion of English opinion. Supporting the prin- 
ciples of Conservatism in politics, of orthodoxy 
in religion, it has brought to the support of the 
altar and the Uurone a powerful phalanx of tal- 
ent, and an immense array of learning. Its 
present accomplished editor, Lockhabt, who at 
a short interval succeeded Gifford in its direc- 
ti<Mi, brought to his arduous task qualities which 
eminently fitted him for its duties. He is not 
poUtical in his disposition, at least so far as en- 
gaging in the great strife of public questions is 
concerned ; he is one of the light, not the heavy 
armed infantry, and prefere exchanging thrusts 
with a court rapier to wielding the massy club 
of Hercules.* But in the lighter branches <^ 

* The expreMion was siugested by the distinction 
drawn by a lady of rank ana genius, who was well ae- 
qaainted with Uie talents of either, and at her splendid 
mansion of Newton Don had often recelTed both Sir Wal- 
ter Scott and Mr. Lockhart. " Sir Walter,** said Lady 
Bon (now Lady Wallace). " always pnts me in mind, ia 
conversation, of his own oescripUon of Richard CoBar-de* 
Lion ; he leu foil a massy elub : Lockhart Is Saladta, 
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literature he has deservedly attained the very 
highest eminence. As a novelist, a critic, and 
a biographer, he has taken a lasting place in En- 
glish literature. His Valerius is the most suc- 
cessful attempt which has ever yet been made 
to ingraft the interest of modem romance on 
ancient story; its extreme difficulty may be 
judged of by the brilliant genius of Bulwer hav- 
ing alone rivaled him in the undertaking. But 
his fame with posterity will mainly rest on his 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, for which, as his near 
relation, he had no doubt great advantages, but 
which he has executed with so much skill, and 
in so admirable a manner, that, next to Bos- 
well's Life of JoJauoriy it will probably always 
be considered as the most interesting work of 
biography in the English language. 
Wilson, as the losing contributor, for a long 
series of years, to Blackwdod'a Magazinej 
Wilson. ^^ brought more vigor and genius into 
' the field of periodical literature than any 
of his contemporaries. His mind is essentially 
poetical. The inspiration of genius is apparent 
in all his writings. Ardent in feeling, warm in 
temperament, impassioned in thought, he wants 
the calm judgment, patient research, and labo- 
rious industry requisite for success in political 
or historical literature ; his fancy wheels in ae- 
rial flights through the heavens, without alight- 
ing or caring for the concerns of a lower world. 
He dwells in the regions of imagination, and 
there he soars on the eagle's wing. The whole 
literature of England does not contain a more 
brilliant series of critical essays than those with 
which he has enriched the pages of Blackwood^s 
Magazine; and, what is rarer still, the generos- 
ity of feeling by T^hich they are distinguished 
equals their critical acuteness and delicacy of 
taste. Himself a poet, and endowed with the 
very highest gifts of the muses, he is entirely 
destitute of that wretdhed jealousy whic'h so 
often, in persons of a similar temperament, 
'mars the greatest endowments, and disfigures 
the brightest genius. If his criticisms have any 
imperfections, it is that they are too indulgent. 
He is justly alive to faults, and, when obliged 
to notice, signalizes them with critical justice ; 
but the generosity of his nature leads him rath- 
er to seek for excellences, and, when he finds 
them, none bestows the meed of praise with 
more heartfelt fervor. He is one of the most 
striking examples that ever existed of the im- 
portant truths, that simplicity of thought and 
generosity of feeling are the surest character- 
istics of the highest class of intellect", that 
true taste is to be evinced by the appreciation 
of beauties, rather than the detection of blem- 
ishes ; and that none are fitted really to criticise 
merit but those who could have rivaled it. 

Historical literature, next to poetry, reflects 
most strongly the images of the time ; the mov- 
ing phantasmagoria of real events ere long kin- 
dles the imagination, and tinges the pictures 

wbo flies ronnd him with a Damaseas cimiter.*' It is im- 
possible to characterise more happily the conversational 
okaracter of these two near relatiTes and very eminent 
men ; and the aathor trusts an early and hif^hly-valned 
Mend, whose creat talents and charm in conversation — 
equal to that of either— so eminently qualify her to appre- 
ciate similar excellences in others, will forgive him fbr 
recording an expression which depicts, more truly and 
(kithftilly than he could have dond,tne conversational tal- 
•nts of two men in whom posterity will always ftael so 
warm an interest. 



of the narrative. The cold academic style of 
Robertson may suit the comparative ^ 
cabnness of the eighteenth century, change in 
but the fervor and animation of its tbe style 
close communicated itself to the his- widi "**''^ 
torical works of the next. Hallam ""* 
was the first historian whose style gave token 
of the coming change ; his works mark the tran- 
sition from one age and style of literature to an- 
other. In extent and variety of learning, and a 
deep acquaintance with antiquarian lore, the 
historian of the Middle Ages may deservedly 
take a place with the most eminent vniters in 
that style that Europe has produced ; but his 
mind is more imaginative than those of his la- 
borious predecessors, and a fervent eloquence, 
or poetic expression, often reveals the ardor 
which the heart-stirring events of his time had 
communicated to his disposition. His extens- 
ive and varied learning, alike in parliamentary 
transactions and general literature, has enabled 
him to throw an important light on our consti- 
tutional history, and illustrate, with happy dis- 
crimination, the literature of modem Europe. 
It is only to be regretted that he sometimes 
has not, in artistic style, sufiiciently massed 
his lights and shadows. There is often a want 
of breadth in his pieces ; the light is thrown too 
equally on all, and the mind of the reader, op- 
pressed with an infinity of unimportant details 
or Hnknown names, sometimes loses the gen- 
eral thread of the composition, or misses Uie 
impression which the author himself desired to 
produce by his work. 

SHAibN TuRNKft, like Hallam, belongs to the 
antiquarian school, but, like him, he g, 
has enlivened the industr]^ of un- sharon Tnr^ 
wearied cpmpilatioif by gleams of ner and Pal- 
fervent imagination. "RvA History of «"''«• 
the AngUhSaxonsy by fax his best work, has 
thrown a new and important light on that in- 
teresting portion of English histoiy ; and illus- 
trated, with equal truth and accuracy, the insti- 
tutions, manners, and habits of the people who 
form so large a part of the stock of English an- 
cestry. When we compare the meagre and oft- 
en inaccurate accounts of our Saxon forefathers, 
which preceded the labors of this indefatigable 
antiquarian, with the broad light which has now 
been shed upon them, the step appears great 
indeed, and evinces how many treasures ardent 
zeal and indefatigable industry may often ex-* 
tract from mines which appeared well-nigh ex- 
hausted. Tumer^s History of England, though 
distinguished by the same research and acute- 
ness, is not of equal merit ; and, unfortunately, 
the peculiarities and uncouthness of its style, as 
well as a strange attempt to introduce novelty 
in spelling, has hindered the work from acquir- 
ing the popularity which it really deserves. No 
account of the historians of early England could 
be regarded as complete, if honorable mention 
is not made of Sir Francis Palobave, whose 
antiquarian lore is so great, and withal so ac- 
curate, that we not only have obtained the same 
light from his labors on the past which we en 
joy on the present, but feel equal confidence in 
threading our way through the one which we do 
in treading the other. 

LiNOARD is a historian of great merit, whose 
labors have filled up an important blank in En- 
glish literature. However much we may pride 
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onrselTes on the liberty of our Constitution, and 
^^ the manner in which, under the in- 
Lingmrd : fluenoe of unbounded freedom of dis- 
prerioos cussiou, truth is elicited from the col- 
JfgJ^JJ lision of opposite opinions, there is 
toriftiis or nothing more certain than not only that 
u» Rdbrw it is not immediately that this effect 
■'■'•*"* takes place, but that centuries may oft- 
en elapse before the most important transac- 
tions are represented in their real colors. Vio- 
lent conTulsions, whether in religion or politics, 
so strongly more the passions, that the stron- 
gest partialities or prejudices are often perpetua- 
ted for a very long period ; chains may be thrown 
over the human mind, as well by the tyrant ma- 
jority as by the imperious despot. Emancipa- 
tion is as slow, and often more difficult, from 
tlie prepossessions of the multitude, as from the 
dogmas of priests or the mandates of sover- 
eigns. No one can now read the Hiatory of the 
Refonnatum without seeing that, for nearly three 
centuries, H had been represented in a great 
measure under false colors by Protestant his- 
torians. They did not, they could not, exagger- 
ate the blessings of the liberation, but they rep- 
resented in an entiieiy fallacious light the mer- 
it of many of the liberators. The emancipation 
from superstition was the work of Heaven ; but 
tiie actors in 'the deliverance were not all im- 
bued with heavenly virtues. Here, as else- 
viieie, human passions and iniquity mingled 
with the current; rapacity largely influenced 
the actors ; ambition disgraced the leaders in 
the movement ; and an extrication of the hu- 
man mind, which was destined to spread in the 
end the seeds of freedom throughout the world, 
was impelled in the outset by the profligacy of 
passion or the cupidity of selfishness. It is the 
dearest proof of the salutary tendency of the 
Reformation, and the Divine influence which 
has protected it, that from such beginnings ul- 
timate blessings have sprung. 
Dr. Lingard has taken the leatl in the attempt 
to exhibit the other side of the ques- 

His merits ^^^ ^™ ^^^ presented by the Prot- 
•ad defects estant historians, and no man could 
■s s hisio- have been found more fitted for the 
""^ task^ Acute, learned, and inde&tiga- 

ble, he possesses, at the same time, the caution 
and self-control which, in contests with the pen 
not less than the sword, are essential to lasting 
success. Ars est eeUare artem is his maxim ; he 
is a partisan writer, but no one conceals his par- 
tialKies more cautiously, or exhibits a greater 
appearance of candor in treating of the most 
deUcate questions. He had too much taet not 
to be well aware that violence in language and 
intemperance in thought generally defeat their 
own <%ject ; and that, as fiiture times always 
come to be divested of the passions of the pres- 
ent, no opinions can by possibility be durable 
but those which, founded in reason and support- 
ed by experience, are likely to command the as- 
sent of distant and unimpassioned generations. 
His prepossessions — and, like all sincere Ro- 
man Catholic writers, they are many — are aQ 
in fiivor of his own religion, and the sovereigns 
or statesmen who have supported it in the great 
contest with the Lutheran heresy ; but his nar- 
rative wears no aspect of partisanship, and he 
trusts for nnpression rather to the views which, 
from the ftcts presented, will naturally occur to 



the reader^s mind, than to any attempt vividly 
to force his own opinions upon him. His secret 
bias appears, not from what he tells us, but from 
what he conceals ; the best informed critic will 
not easily detect him in a false allegation, but 
the most superficial will have no difficulty in 
discovering much that is known and true, but 
adverse to his side, that is kept out of view. 
He has not moral courage or confidence in' hiB 
opinions sufficient to state them boldly and 
manftilly ; or perhaps he has yielded to the max- 
ims of his persuasion, and never attempts open- 
ly what can be accomplished covertly. He is 
not eloquent, has no poetic imagination, and but 
slight dramatic or pictorial powers ; and there- 
fore his history, in general estimation, will nev- 
er rival the immortal narrative of Hume. But 
he is skillfiil, ingenious, sagacious, and indefeti- 
gable ; his history will ever be the text-book of 
English story with aU of his own persuasion ; 
and even with the candid of the other it will al- 
ways be esteemed as containing the opposite 
side of the question, and disentangling historical 
truth from many errors with which the counter 
partialities of precedmg historians had clogged 
it. 

The influence of the increasing lights and'in- 
formation of the age, which absolutely ^ 
required an enlaiged impartiality in Tytierrhis 
historians, is clearly evinced in the impartisi 
next great historical writer of this pe- cJ*"***'- 
riod, Tytler, whose labors have thrown so im- 
perishable a light on Scottish history. Unlike 
his predecessors, who were contented with the 
meagre details of monkish annalists, or the fab- 
ulous compilations of imaginative historians, he 
went at once to the fountain-he§d, and founded 
his narrative mainly on the authentic corre- 
spondence preserved in the State-Paper Office. 
He was indefiitigable in his endeavors to deduce 
from thence both an impartial estimate of char- 
acter and a truthfril narrative of events. As 
the success with which he has prosecuted this 
praiseworthy plan has been the principal oause 
of the durable and general reputation with aU 
men of sense and information which his great 
work, the Hiatory of Seotkmdj has acquired, so 
it is the one which has, perhaps, most impeded 
its immediate popularity, when he went to 
the authentic records of private and confidential 
letters, he found much that had been either un- 
known to or concealed by preceding historians. 
Many a great reputation is lessened when the 
secret thoughts come to be revealed ; not a few 
who were thought to have been saints, prove to 
have been sinners. Tytler, in bringing /orward 
the triith founded on authentic documents, has 
undergone the fate invariably reserved for those 
who male such an attempt: he has incurred 
the rancorous hostility of those whose minds, 
steeped in error, or inflamed by party, whether 
in religion or politics, feel the utmost antipathy 
for all who attempt to unhinge their settled opin- 
ions. He will only on that account, however, 
be the more esteemed by posterity ; and his fame 
with future times will be founded on the very 
circumstances which have impeded his popular- 
ity with the present. 

He possesses in a very high degree many of 
the qualities of a great h^orian. 55. 
Indefatigable in industry, accurate His merits 
in detail, trustworthy in spirit, he »»<* *>*«*^ 
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unites with these qualities — ^which are the foun- 
dation of history — the poetic temperament and 
fervent spirit, which are essential to the super- 
structure. His mind was not philosophical ; he 
had few general views, and little turn for the 
wide-spread glance with which Robertson and 
Guizot have surveyed the maze of human af- 
fairs. His disposition was rather for biography 
than general history ; he interested himself, like 
a novelist, more in individual event or charac- 
ter, than in the progress or transactions of na- 
tions. On that very account, however, he was 
peculiarly fitted for the history of Scotland, 
which is little more, in all its phases, than a 
narrative of the deeds of the kings, queens, and 
nobles by \^hom its destinies have b^en ruled. 
His powers of narrative and description are 
great ; he had both the eye of a painter, the 
soul of a poet, and the refinement of a scholar 
in his composition. His ScoUuh Worthies is, 
perhaps, the most interesting series of short bi- 
ographies in the Eziglish language ; his death 
of Queen Mary, in his great history, one of the 
most moving historical pictures that ever was 
presented to the world. The defect of his work, 
and it is one into which antiquarians, and those 
who found their narrative on accurate research, 
are peculiarly liable to fall, is that it contains 
too many quotations from original documents, 
or letters, in the text ; a practice which, however 
clearly it may evince the industry and accuracy 
of the writer, is injurious to the continued in- 
terest, and consequent popularityi of the work. 
The information founded on original letters, or 
doeuments, is of inestimable importance, and 
the light they throw on character oAen of the 
very highest value. But it is rarely that they 
contain expressions so important or character- 
istic as to call for a place in the text ; and the 
author who transfers them, as is too much the 
practice now, to the body of his work in great 
numbers, inevitably destroys the symmetry of 
its composition, and mars the unity of effect 
which in history, not less than any other of the 
line arts, is indispensable to the highest success. 
The next great historian who appeared in 
- England at this period, General Napier, 
NwDier P<***®*8es merits and is n^arked by de- 
' fects of a different description. Asade- 
scriber of noble deeds and heart-stirring events, 
he is without a parallel in the English, or per- 
haps any other language. Himself a soldier, 
who had acted bravely and bled freely in the 
field, he possesses ki a very high degree both 
the military ardor which prompts to glorious ac- 
tions, and the scientific mind which qualifies 
him to judge of, and criticise, the conduct of 
others in military afi[airs. His great reputation 
has arisen chiefly from the fire and moving el- 
oquence of his descriptions of battles ; which 
are at once so true, so graphic, and so animated, 
that European literature, perhaps, can not pre- 
sent their equal. But, to professional men, his 
History of the Pemnsulax War possesses a still 
higher merit ; /and both the young and the ex* 
perienced soldier will study with equal profit 
and delight the just and scientific observations 
with which he has enriched his work, on the 
military conduct both of his own countrymen 
and of their enemies. His candor as a mOitary 
critic appears in the generous praise he has so 
often bestowed on Napoleon and his generals ; 



although, perhaps, the natural indignation he 
felt at the exaggerated pretensions and vain- 
glorious boasts of the Spaniards has led him 
sometimes not sufficiently to estimate the in- 
fluence of their indomitable perseverance on the 
final issue of the contest. His great defect as 
an artist is^ that he has not sufficiently studied 
the management of light and shade, and has 
brought a multitude of inconsiderable combats 
so prominently forward as to confuse the read- 
er's recollection, and impair the unity of his 
composition. As a historian, the candid reader 
— amid idl his admiration for the genius of the 
vniter — will have frequent cause to regret the 
unfounded severity of his judgments, especially 
in civil transactions, and the occasional vehe- 
mence of his language. He would have been 
a perfect historian if he had wielded the pen 
with the same calmness that he did the sword, 
and recollected that in civil, not less than mili- 
tary conflicts, the observation of General Foy 
is applicable — "Le soldat Anglais possdde la 
quality la plus precieuse dans la guerre — le 
calme dans la colere." 

Lord Mahon has brought to the arduous task 
of continuing Hume's History through 57. 
the eighteenth century, the taste of a Lord Ma- 
scholar, the liberality of a gentleman, ^<*"- 
and the industry of an antiquarian. As he .be- 
gins his narrative only with the Peace of 
Utrecht, the greater part of the period which he 
had to go over was pacific ; and therefore his 
History of necessity became, in a great degree, 
for the most part a parliamentary one. But he 
has great powers of description; and, where an 
opportunity occurred for their display, he has 
made use. of them with very great effect. His 
account of the Rebellion in 1745, the death of 
Wolfe, and of the principal events of the Amer- 
ican war, is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared of those interesting episodes ; and he 
has interspersed his narrative with agreeable 
and instructive disquisitions on letters, man- 
ners, and scientific progress, which add so much 
to the value of history, and are so necessary, 
especially in pai^ific periods, to enhance its in- 
terest. His position as a nobleman, and the 
heir of an ancient house, rendered illustrious in 
one of the brightest periods of English story, 
has given him great advantages in the account 
of the formation of cabinets, the contests for 
power, and the secret causes of the rise and 
fall of Administrations ; and his characters both 
of statesmen and heroes, are able, just, and dis- 
criminating. If these are not the most moment> 
ous or interesting topics for history, they are 
the most suitable for the period which his work 
embraced ; for the eighteenth century was one 
of mental repose and social rest, midway be- 
tween the religious contests of the seventeenth, 
and the politick passions of the nineteenth cen- 
turies ; and Lord Mahon's disposition and ac- 
quirements peculiariy qualified him for the elur 
cidation of its secret springs of action. 

If Lord Mahon has left a chasm between the 
termination of Hume's and the com- 5^. 
mencement of his own narrative, Maeaniay's 
that important period of English his- Hiaiory. 
toiy was not long of being adequately illustra- 
ted. Mr. Macaulay has brought to the task of 
developing that momentous epoch the same 
talents and acqoirements which have rendered 
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his eesaTB ao great in acquisition to English 
literatiire. Genius the most transcendent, el- 
oqueooe the most captiTating, graphio power 
the most hrilliant, shine forth in all his pages, 
united to leaning the moet extensive, and re- 
search the most unwearied. It is this combi- 
nation of the imaginative with the laborious 
qaahties, of the flights of fancy wiUi the soUd- 
ity of inibmiation, which renders his works so 
remai^able, and in that respect unrivaled in 
modem literature. If their calmness of judg- 
ment and impartiality of statement were equal 
to their profusion of learning and brilliancy of 
style, they would be without a parallel in mod- 
em historical literature. His mind is not mere- 
ly poetical but systematic, and where not in- 
fluenced by the zeal of a partisan, no one can 
exhibit more of the wisdom of a statesman or 
the £ur-«eeing glance of a philosopher. Unfor- 
tonately, however, the ardor of his mind has 
sometimes disturbed its equanimity ; his learn- 
ing is greater than bis impartiality, his power 
of description than his equity of judgment. He 
has given, so far as he has yet gone, the most 
brilliant and fascinating, but not the most trust- 
worthy or impartial history in the English lan- 
guage. It is not by the allegations of Any thing 
which is erroneous or can be disproved by au- 
thentic evidence, so much as by keeping out 
of view what is equally true, but adverse to the 
side which he has espoused, that this is done. 
He is more a brilliant barrister than an upright 
judge. Instances of this disposition appear in 
many parts of his writings. His style, always 
condensed and pregnant, is sometimes labored ; 
his ideas often succeed each other too rapid- 
ly ; the mind of the reader can scarcely keep 
pace with the rapidity of thought in the writer. 
POIed to repletion with a succession of striking 
thoughts and brilliant images, the student of his 
History sometimes sighs for the repose, even 
Che tedium of ordinary narrative. The immor- 
tal episodes of Livy owe much of their charm 
to tlie aimplicity of the narrative with which 
they are euTironed ; the fascination of Scottish 
scenery is heightened by the long tracks of dusky 
moor which separate its sequestered glens and 
glassy lakes. 
If the reader of the splendid history of Ma- 
89, caulay sometiines regrets the want 
Min siricik- of the impartial charge of the judge 
1*"^ in the briUiant oratory of the barris- 

ter, the student of Miss Strickland meets with 
excellences and deficiencies of a somewhat 
similar description. The mind of this highly- 
gifted lady fitted her in a peculiar manner to 
write the Huiory of the Queeru of England ; and 
probably no man, be his abilities what they may, 
eoold hare executed a work on that subject 
equally snitaUe and entertaining. She pos- 
sesses all Uie zealous industry and indefati^ble 
research which characterize Macaulay, and, like 
him, she has her prepossessions and dislikes. 
A vail is sometimes drawn over the weak points 
of the fhvorite Princesses or Houses who form 
the subject of her narrative. But it is all done 
IB a oohle spirit : the foundation of her judg- 
ment ia always admiration of the gallant in con- 
duct, the ohiTalrous in disposition ; and though 
the intensity of this feeling has often biased her 
judgment, it does not dinumsh the respect due 
to her motiTes. The reader may sometimes be 



misled in the estimate of individual diaracter 
by her captivating pen, but be is sure never to 
be so on the side, whether of virtue or vice, 
which is the fit subject of praise or condemns^ 
tion. Her work is conceived in the true spirit 
of chivalry, and a brighter record does not ex- 
ist of its elevating tendency than in her varied 
and animated pages. Add to this, her habits 
and objects of interest as a woman hare led her 
to 'enrich it wiUi a variety of interests and de- 
tails in regard to manners, customs, hospitali- 
ties, feasts, coronations, and dresses, which, per- 
haps, no man would have collected, but which, 
nevertheless, are invaluable as a record of the 
olden time, and as illustrating the moving dio- 
rama of her long and interesting narrative. 
What is principally to be regretted, in so very 
accomplished and fearless a writer, is that, with 
true womanly sympathy with misfortune, she 
espouses, in her history of Mary of Modena and 
Queen Anne, the cause of the Stuarts so strong- 
ly, and evinces such intense indignation against 
William III. and Marlborough, as not only ren- 
ders her impartiaUty suspected, but weakens the 
effect of the original and important disclosures 
she has made in regard to that important period, 
with every unbiased mind. The style of her 
work is easy and flowing, often graphic and pic- 
torial, at times rising into moving and dignified 
strains of eloquence. Its chief defect consists, 
not in what she has written, but in what she has 
inserted of the writings of others ; but the un- 
due loading of historical works with long quo- 
tations in the text, of original documents and 
letters, is the fault of the age in which she lives, 
and should not be visited on the head of any 
single writer, and, least of all, on that of a lady 
who stands at the head of her whole sex, in aU 
ages, in historical literature. 

Any account of the Utertiture of the British 
empire, in the first half of. the nine- „ 
teenth century, would be imperfect, if Mitibrd. 
the merits of the rival historians of 
Greece are not displayed. Mr. Mitfobd is the 
first who brought to the arduous task of Grecian 
history the extensive research, accurate inquiry, 
and profound reflection which characterize the 
scholars of recent times. Instead of compiling, 
as former historians had done, a pleasing nar- 
rative from the romances of Xenopbon, or the 
credulity of Herodotus, he, like Niebuhr in the 
elucidation of Roman story, sought every con- 
temporary authority, every authentic document, 
every line of poetry, which could elucidate, cor- 
rect, or confiim their charming episodes, and 
extracted from the whole an elaborate and con- 
sistent account of the complicated transactions 
of the Greek republics. It is, perhaps, the most 
difiicult task in the world to make such an ac- 
count interesting,; for, with the exception of 
the magnificent periods of the Persian invasion, 
the Syracusan expedition, and Alexander's con- 
quests, it is nothing but the annals of the inter- 
nal divisions and wars of a cluster of republics, 
the transactions of which are at once so insig- 
nificant and complicated that, if there is any 
thing more difficult than to make them intelli- 
gible, it is to render them interesting to the 
reader. The marvels of genius which were 
displayed in these diminutive states have done 
little to relieve the historian of this difficulty; 
for, unhappily, human annals are chiefly com- 
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posed of the public tranBactions of nations, not 
the triumphs, however great, of philosophy or 
art. Nevertheless, Mitford has done much in 
this way; and his two volumes on the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great combine the in- 
terest of the romance of Quintus Ourtius with 
the authenticity and accuracy of Arrian. His 
great work was chiefly composed during, or 
shortly after, the French Revolution; and it 
was mainly intended to counteract the vision- 
ary ideas, in regard to the blessings of Grecian 
democracy, which had spread so far in the worid 
from the magic of Athenian genius. With this 
view he has brought out a great many most im- 
portant /acts, concealed before amid the splen- 
dors of Grecian eloquence, which the republican 
party would willingly have buried in oblivion, 
and which, as they tended to unhinge many 
settled opinions, excited the most violent in- 
dignation among them. Perhaps he would have 
done more wisely if, like Lingard, he had con- 
cealed his object, and left facts to speak for 
themselves, without disclosing too openly the 
ekid in view in their compilation. But the cause 
of truth has been essentially aided by his exer- 
tions ; and the experiences of the working of 
democracy in our own tunes have been such as 
to forbid a doubt as to the accuracy of the facts 
he has stated, whatever hesitation may be felt 
as to the wisdom Of the expressions in which 
they are sometimes conveyed. 
If Mitford, notwithstanding his industry and 

abilities, is sometimes open to the re- 
Grote. P"^*<5*^ of having too keenly asserted the 

conservative, it is fortunate for the cause 
of historic truth that another distinguished writ- 
er of equal talent has recently illustrated Gre- 
cian history on the opposite side. A decided 
liberal, perhaps even a republican in politics, 
Mr. Grotb has labored to counteract the influ- 
eqce of Mitford in Grecian history, and con- 
struct a history of Greece from authentic ma- 
terials, which should illustrate the animating in- 
fluence of democratic freedom upon the exer- 
tions of the human mind. In the prosecution 
of this attempt he has displayed an extent of 
learning, a variety of research, a power of com- 
bination, which are worthy of the very highest 
praise, and have secured for him a lasting place 
among the historians of modem Europe. If- 
his voluminous work, like that of Mitford, is 
often uninteresting, and it is felt to be a heavy 
task to get through it, that must be -ascribed 
rather to the nature and complication of the 
subject than to any defect in the historian ; and 
those only who have attempted the task can 
conceive the extraordinary difficulty of throwing 
a broad and steady light on such a multitude 
of minute transactions as Grecian story pre- 
sents. A more serious, because better found- 
ed, charge arises against him from his adopting 
the Greek mode of spelling in the names of 
places and of the heathen deities, instead of the 
Roman, heretofore in use in modem Europe. 
The attempt is hopeless, and tends only to con- 
fuse the unlearned reader. Jupiter and Nep- 
tune, Venus and Mars, Vulcan and Diana are 
too much naturalized among us to admit of 
their names being ever changed ; they may be 
so when the works of Virgil and Ovid, of Hor- 
ace and Cicero, of Milton and Racine are for- 
gotten, but not till then. It may appear strange 



to say that there is equal truth in the monarch- 
ical history of Greece by Mitford, and the re- 
publican by Grote, but, nevertheless, it is so. 
Both tell the tmth, and nothing but the troth — 
but neither the whole truth. They each illus- 
trate, truly and justly, the opposite working of 
the democratic principle on the greatness and 
suflTerings of nations ; but neither presents a 
picture of their united operations, which, never- 
theless, was what really occurred, and occasion- 
ed the brilliant meteor of Grecian genius, with 
its simultaneous suffering and rapid fall. 

If the politfcal events and anxieties of the 
time have caused the history of Greece 
to be learned in a very different spirit, ^^14 
and with much greater intelligence, than 
in any former period of modem times, a similar 
effect has appeared in regard to the history of 
Rome ; and the world has too much cause to 
lament the premature death which interrupted 
the work which was in progress iUastrative of 
this influence. Arnold possessed the chief 
qualities required to form a great historian. To 
profound scholarship, vast industry, and un- 
wearied application, he united the rarer gifts of 
original genius, independent thought, an ardent 
disposition. Adopting from Niebubr and the 
German scholars all that their prodigious labors 
had accumulated in regard to the early history 
of Rome and the adjoining states of the Italian 
peniitsula, he arranged their discoveries in a 
more lucid order, and adorned them with the 
charms of a captivating eloquence. His mind 
was ardent in all things ; patient, but yet imag- 
inative—bold, but methodical — brilliant in con- 
ception, but laborious in execution. What gen- 
ius had strack out, learning supported, industry 
filled up, and eloquence embellished. He had 
a strong bias on political subjects, and, like most 
men ofan independent furn, inclined at first to 
the popular side ; but he was essentially candid 
and trustworthy, and the philosophic student 
will nowhere find ijaore important facts on the 
practical working of democracy than in his lu- 
minous pages. He had great graphic powers, a 
strong tum alike for geographical description, 
strategical operations, and tactical evolutions. 
His account of the campaigns of Hannibal — the 
best that exists in any language— proves that, 
like Livy, he was adequate to the history of the 
majestic series of Roman victories. A critical 
taste will probably condemn the strange style 
in which he has narrated the early and immor- 
tal legends of Rome, and regret that the charm- 
ing simplicity of Livy was not imitated in trans- 
lating his pages; but a generous mind will hesi- 
tate to condemn where there is so much to ad- 
mire, and join in the general regret that the only 
man who has yet appeared in Britain capable 
of throwing over the rise and progress of the 
Roman Republic the same light which Gibbon 
has cast over the decline and fall of the Empire 
should have been cut short in the very threshold 
of his career. 

If the historians of England, during the last 
half century, exhibit in a clear light the 93, 
important influence of political convul- The n«w 
sions on national literature, the work- ■®^'JJ^ 
ing of the same causes is still more "o^****"* 
strikingly evinced in our writers of romance. 
Indeed, there the change is so great, and so 
striking, that there is nothing in die whole an- 
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nab of EngUsh Uteratnre to compare to it. If 
we consider the noTelista who had attained 
freat, and, in some respects, deserved reputa- 
uoo, before the time of Sir Walter Scott — Rich- 
ardson, Mackenxie, Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith — the magnitude of the step made 
by that great writer appears prodigious. It was 
not merely the length of the stride which he 
made that constituted its importance ; the great 
thing was, that it was made in the right direc- 
tion. Preening writers of novels had consid- 
erable talents, great command of the pathetic, 
biilliant powers of description. Fielding and 
SmoUett had delighted the world with their wit, 
humor, and graphic powers. But the senti- 
mental school were entirely deficient in the 
moat essential of all requisites for works of 
imagination — a thorough acquaintance with hu- 
man nature in all its grades ; and the humorous 
was devoted almost exclusively to middle or 
low life, and destitute of those elevated and 
chivalrous feelings which constitute at once the 
greatest charm and chief utility of works of im- 
agination. It was reserved for Scott to copi- 
bine both, and exhibit, in his varied and fasdi- 
n^^S pages, alternately the noble spirit of 
chivalry, the dignified feelings of heroism, the 
charms of beauty, and the simplicity and vir- 
tues, without the vulgarity, of humble life. 
Ere the wand of this mighty enchanter* how- 
94. ever, had wrou(^t an entire change 
in the lighter literature of the age, 
the reaction against the sentimental 
school had become very conspicuous ; and what 
is remarkable, a female writer had led the way 
in the alteration. Miss EDaawoaTH possesses 
oients of a very high order ; but they are of the 
•olid and substantial, rather than the light and 
aizy kind. Strongly impressed with the vision- 
ary and dreamy tendency of the romance writers 
who had immediately preceded her, ahB boldly 
struck out in the opposite direction, and deline- 
ated life, not in its romantic and poetical, but in 
its real and practical form. She aimed at por- 
traying, not the sornows of the heart, but the 
sad realities of life : " Out of Debt, out of Dan- 
ger," was much more in her thoughts than "All 
for Love, or the World weU Lost." She had a 
keen eye for the humorous, and has delineated 
Irish character with a skill which never was 
snrpassed ; bat the chief merit of her composi- 
tions is her steriing good sense, sound judg- 
ment, and practical acquaintance with middle 
life which they exhibit. Her defects — since aU 
have some, and the fair sex are not exempted 
from them — are the want of the noble and chiv- 
alrous sentiments which coostitnte the great 
diaracteristic of modern Europe, as contradis- 
tinguished from all the rest of the world, and 
the almost entire absence of any appeal to the 
feelings and influenoes of reUgion. There is no 
reason to suppose that she was skeptical or in- 
dififerent on this subject ; indeed, those who 
enjoyed her friendship know it was very much 
the reverse ; but still there is no allusion to it 
in her novels, and that has seriously impaired 
the value of her writings, and has already caused 
their popularity to decline. Neither the sensi- 
Ue, the practical, nor the humorous ever can 
suffice alone for the gratification of the human 
mind ; other feelings must be roused, other as- 
pinUions satiafied ; and the author who discards 



the influences of love and devotion h^s volun- 
tarily cast away the chief means by which the 
human heart, in every age, is to be affected, or 
lasting fame attained. 

Another writer, still more voluminous than 
Miss Edgeworth, soon after began to 
pour forth a periodical stream of nov- ^^ jaines. 
els with a prodigality which has not 
yet ceased to astonish the world. If Mr. Jamks's 
works have not all equal merit, and frequent rep- 
etition of images and scenes is to be found in 
them, they are entirely exempt from many of 
the blemishes which disfigure some of those of 
his contemporaries which, in the outset, have 
acquired greater popularity. There is a con- 
stant appeal in his brilliant pages not only to 
the pore and generous, but to the elevated and 
noble sentiments; he is imbued with the very 
soul of chivahry, and all his stories turn on the 
final triumph of those who are influenced by 
such feelings over such as are swayed by self- 
ish or base desires. He possesses great pic- 
torial powers, and a remarkable facility of turn- 
ing his graphic pen at will to the delineation of 
the most distant and opposite scenes, manners, 
and social customs. His best novels — Atiila, 
Philip Augustus J Mary of Burguftdvy and the Rob' 
bers — must ever hold a very high place in En- 
glish literature. In his works may be discerned 
the varied capabilities of the Histosical Ro- 
MANCK of which Sir Walter Scott was the great 
founder, and which had so immensely augment- 
ed both the interest and utility of worics of im- 
agination, by at once extending the sphere of 
their scenes, and rendering them the vehicles 
of information as well as amusement. Not a 
word or a thought which can give pain to the 
purest heart ever escapes from his pen ; and 
the mind wearied with the cares, and grieved 
at the selfishness of the world, reverts with 
pleasure to his varied compositions, which carry 
it back, as it were, to former days, and portray, 
perhaps in too brilliant colors, the ideas and 
manners of the olden time. But, with these 
great and varied merits, he can not be placed in 
the first rank of romance writers ; he wants the 
chief quaUties requisite for its' attainment. He 
has no dramatic powers : his dialogue is seldom 
brilliant, often tedious, and totally deficient in 
the brevity and antithesis which is the very soul 
of conversational success. His mind is pictorial 
more than reflecting, his descriptions rather of 
external objects than internal feelings. It is in 
the last, however, that the greatest charm of 
romance is to be found : it is not so much by 
describingsphysical nature as by reopening the 
fountains of tenderness, which once have gush- 
ed forth in every bosom, that the wand of the 
intellectual magician, like that of Moses, re- 
freshes the soul, wearied amid the wilderness 
of life, and carries it back, perhaps only for a 
few minutes, to the brightest moments on which 
memory can dwell. 

If the romances of Mr. James are deficient in 
the deUneation of the secret feelings m. 
that dwell in the recesses of the Sir Edward 
heart, the same can not be said of ^- Lj^'on. 
the next great novelist whose genius has adorn- 
ed English literature. In the highest qualities 
required in this branch of composition. Sir Ed- 
ward BuLWKR Lytton stands pre-eminent, and 
entiUed to a place beside Scott himself, at the 
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▼ery head of th0 prose writers of works of im- 
agination in our country. Bom of a noble fam- 
ily, the inheritor of ancestral halls of uncom- 
mon splendor and interest,* he has received 
from his Norman forefathers the qualities which 
rendered them noble. No man was ever more 
thoroughly imbued with the elevated thoughts, 
the chivalrous feelings, which are the true mark 
of patrician blood ; and which, however they 
may be admired by others, never perhaps exist 
in such purity as in those who, like the Arab 
steeds of high descent, can trace their pedigree 
back through a long series of ancestors. In de- 
lineating the passion of love, and unfolding its 
secret feelings, as well in his own as the op- 
posite sex, he is unrivaled in English literature ; 
Madame de Stael herself has not portrayed it 
with greater truth or beauty. In that respect 
lie is greatly superior to Scott, who cared little 
for sentiment, and when he did paint the tender 
feelings, did so from their external symptoms, 
and from the observation of others only. Bul- 
wer wotild seem to have drawn his pictures 
from a much truer and wider source — ^his own 
experience. He describes so powerfully and so 
well because he has felt so deeply. There is 
no portrait so faithful as that which is drawn by 
a great master of himself. Rienzi is one of the 
most perfect historical romances — Godolpkm 
and Emesi Maliravers among the most inter- 
esting and charming novels in the English lan- 
guage. Nor is he only remarkable as a novel 
writer — ^he is at the same time a successful poet 
and dramatist. He has inhaled the kindred spir- 
it of Schiller in the translation of his ballads. 
His Timon is by far the most brilliant satire, his 
plays the most popular dramatis compositions, 
of the age in which he liyes. 
If some of his other works are not of equal 
07 merit, it is only the usual fate of 
Hte merits genius to be more hAppy in some 
Msp^jtnd conceptions than in others. In all, 
the marks of deep reflection and 
profound thought are to be seen, as 
well as great observation of, and power in de- 
lineating character. A more serious defect is 
to be found in the occasional choice of his sub- 
ject, and the charms witii which his magicpen- 
cil has sometimes environed vice. The great- 
est admirers of his genius can not but feel sui^ 
prised that he should have chosen as the heroine 
of one of his novels a womc^n who commits three 
murders, including that of her own husband and 
son; or regret that one so capable of charming 
the world by pictures of romance in its most 
elevated form should ever have exerted his 
powers on the description of low life, or charac- 
ters and scenes of the most shocking depravity. 

* The dining-room at Knebworth, in Hertfordshire, Sir E. 
BnfKer Lytton'8 noble (hmily mansion, originally built by 
a Norman follower of the Conqueror, ia flfly-aix ftet long 
•ad thirty high, hnng round with the armor which the 
fkmily and their retainers wore at the battle of Bosworth, 
and ended by the gallery in which the minstrels poured 
fbrth their heart-stirring strains : in the state-room is the 
bed, hung round with relret curtains, in which Queen 
Elizabeth slept In the year of the Armada : in the library, 
the oak table at which Cromwell, Pym, and Vane con- 
eerted the Great Rebellion. The author had once the hap- 

Clness of spending two days under Sir Edward's hospita- 
to roof, with himself and his bighly-Talued flriends Pro- 
ftssor Aytoun and the late lamented Mr. Robert Black- 
wood : he must be forgiven if he adds that it is seldom, in- 
deed, in life that such society is enjoyed amid such reool- 
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I It is true he never makes licentiousness in the 
end successful, and the last impression in his 
works, as well as innumerable exquisite reflec- 
tions, are all on the side of virtue ; but in inter- 
mediate stages it appears often so attractive 
that no final catastrophe can counteract the 
previous impression. Every one knows that 
this is no more than what occurs in real Ufe ; 
but that is just the reason why additional force 
should not be given to it by the charms of im- 
agination. It is true, painting requires contrast, 
and the mixture of light and shade is requisite 
to bring out the forms and illustrate the beauty 
of nature ; but the painter of the mind, not less 
than material objects, would do well to recollect 
the rule of Titian, that the greater part of every 
picture should be in mezzotinto, and a smaU 
portion only in deep shade. 

Disraeli, long known as a brilliant satirist and 
romance writer, before he was elevated 
to the lead of the House of Commons, DtaVueii. 
is an author diflferent from either Mr. 
James or Sir £. Bulwer Lytton, Imt with merits 
of a very high description. He is not feudal 
and pictorial, like the first-— nor profound and 
tender, like the last ; he is more political and 
discursive than either. He has great powers 
of description, an admirable talent for dialogue, 
and remarkable force, as well as truth, in the 
delineation of character. His novels are con- 
structed, so far as the story goes, on the true 
dramatic principles, and the interest sustained 
with true dramatic eflfect. His mind is essen- 
tially of a reflecting character ; his novels are, 
in a great degree, pictures of public men or pap* 
ties in political life. He has many strong opin- 
ions — perhaps some singular prepossessions — • 
and his imaginative works are, in a great de- 
gree, the vehicle for their transmission. To 
any one who studies them with attention, it will 
not appear surprising that he should be even 
more eminent in public life than in the realms 
of imagination; that the brilliant author of 
Coningshy should be the dreaded debater in the 
House of Commons — of Vivian Orey, the able 
and lucid Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
career affords a striking example of the truth 
of Dr. Johnson's observation, that what is usu- 
ally called particular genius is nothing but 
strong natural parts accidentally turned into 
one idirection ; and that when nature has con- 
ferred powers of the highest description, chance 
or supreme direction alone determines what 
course their possessor is to follow. 

The strong ttirn which romance and novel 
writing, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, took to the delineation Diekens. 
of high life, with its charms, its vices, 
and its follies, naturally led to a reaction, and 
a school arose, the leaders of which, discarding 
all attempts at Patrician painting, aimed at the 
representation of the manners, customs, ideas, 
and habits of middle and low life. The field 
thus opened was immense, and great abilities- 
were early turned to its cultivation. At the 
very head of this school, both in point of time 
and talents, must be placed Mr. Dickkms, whose 
works early rose into great, it may be said, un- 
exampled celebrity. That they possess very 
high merits, is obvious, from this circumstance : 
No one ever commands, even for a time, the 
suffrages of the multitude^ without the posse*- 
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HOD, in some respects at least, of remarkable 

Kwers. Nor is it difficult to see what, in Mr. 
ckens' case, these powers are. To extraor- 
dinary talent for the delineation of the manners 
and ideas of middle life, and a thorough ao- 
^oaintance with them in all their stages below 
tiie highest, be unites a feeling and sensitive 
heart, a warm interest in social happiness and 
iffipTOTement, and most remarkable powers for 
the pathetic. To this must be added, that he 
is free from the principal defects of the writers 
who hare preceded him in the same line, and 
which faaTe now banished their works from our 
drawin^rooms. Though treating of the same 
sabjects and grades in society, he has none of 
the indelicacy of our older noYelists. We see 
in him the talent of Fielding, without his in- 
decency — the humor of Smollett, without his 
groBsness. These brilliant qualities, joined to 
the norehy and extent of the fieki on which he 
entered, early secured for him a vast circula- 
tion and wide-spread reputation. It was found- 
ed on more than the merit, great as it was, of 
the author — selfish idlings in the readers com- 
bined with genius in the writer in working out 
his snocess. The great and the affluent re- 
joiced in secret at beholding the manners of 
the middle class so graphically drawn. To 
them it was a new world ; it had the charm of 
ioreign trsTeling. They said in their inmost 
hearts, "How different they are from us!" The 
middle class were equally charmed with the 
portrait ; every one recognized in it the picture 
of his neighbor:— none of himself. 

A host of other writers have followed in the 
same school, which has become so 
considerable as to have assumed an 
iDd ttae ' important place in the literature of 
the nineteenth century. ' Many of 
these writers are distinguished by 
great talent and graphic powers, among whom 
Mr. Thackeray stands conspicuous. The taste 
for compositions of that description has become 
so decided, that it has extended to our highest 
imaginative writers. It is not difficult to fore- 
see, however, that it is not destined to be du- 
rable ; and that, from the general reaction 
which will ensue, compositions in that style 
are, perhaps, likely to be sooner forgotten than 
their real merits deserve. Satirical or humor- 
ous works, founded on. the ridicule of passing 
manners, however popular or diverting at the 
time, rarely attain any lasting celebrity. The 
reason is, that the follies which they ridicule, 
the Tices which they lash, are in general only 
of ephemeral duration. Those only, as the 
works of Juvenal, Cervantes, Le Sage, or Mo- 
liere, which dive deep mto the inmost recesses 
of the soul, and reach failings universal in man- 
kind, command the admiration of all ages. Ihro- 
foimd insight into the human heart, condensed 
power of expression, are essential to success 
in snch compositions ; and they are given only 
to the greatest of mankind. Imagination is a 
winged deity; its flight, to be commanding, 
most ever be upward. Ridi(Ade is valued only 
by those who know the persons ridieuled ; ele- 
vation of thought is prized by all who feel gen- 
erous sentiments, and they are the noble-heart- 
ed in all ages. 

There are two writers of works of imaginap 
tion, however, who belong to a diifennt school, 
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because their genius has led them 
to aim at difierent objects. Miss 
Austin and Mrs. Norton both pos- 
sess merits ot a very high order, and yet en- 
tirely different frpm the authors of the Dick- 
ens school. Miss Austin, whose career ended 
in 1817, aims chiefly at the delineation of the 
domestic life of England, which her sex, her 
turn of mind, and her opportunities of observa- 
tion enabled her to do with peculiar effect. 
There is nowhere to be seen in our literature 
so correct and faithful a delineation of the man- 
ners, motives, and ideas of the middle classes 
of English society, that great class which is ev> 
ery day rising into greater importance, and is 
equally removed from lords and ladies on the 
one hand, and assassins or desperadoes on the 
other. She does not aim at representing either 
the lofry in character, the heroic in action, or 
the pathetic in feeling ; it is the average events 
and emotions of every-day life which she por- 
trays ; and that she has done with a tact, deli- 
cacy, and truth which never were surpassed. 
Marivaux himself has not exceeded her in the 
delineation of the working of vanity in the fe- 
inale heart — ^Beaumarchais, in the truth with 
which she has portrayed the selfish impulses 
which, in general, actuate people of ordinary 
characters in this world. She is the Wilkie of 
novel-writing. 

Mrs. Norton aims at a much higher object, 
and has attained a distinguished 
place in romantic literature. Gifted n^ Norton, 
with the true poetic genius, and ini- 
bued with that vein of romance which is the 
secret spring of every thing that is noble ai^d 
elevated in this world, she has, at the same 
time, advantages which have fallen to the lot 
of few of her sex for the faithful picture of the 
very highest English society. Deisoended from 
the great Mr. Sheridan, she has inherited not 
only his talents, but his comic vein, while she 
has blended lyith it the romantic feelings which 
give a higher tone to their direction, and the 
delicacy which her sex seldom fails to show in 
the delineation of the softer feelings. Thrown 
firom her earliest years into the most elevated 
circles,, and having enjoyed the friendship of 
nearly\tdl the eminent men of the age, she is 
better qualified than perhaps any other Uving 
person could be to exhibit, as in a mirror, at 
once their excellences, their ideas, and their 
follies. But her writings prove that the enjoy 
ments of this elevated society, and the unbound- 
ed admiration which' her personal diarms and 
great powers of conversation have long secured 
for her, have not been sufficient to ffil up the 
void of a refined and ardent mind ; and that her 
life has been a long aspiration after an imagin- 
ed felicity, which she has never yet attained. 
Melancholy is the prevailii^ tendency of her 
mind ; and though we can not but regret that 
one whose society never foils to confer pleas- 
ure should have so often been disappointed in 
its search herself^ we can not but rejoice that 
circumstances should have thrown her genius 
into that which was perhaps its natural dian- 
nel, and enriched our literature, both in poetry 
and prose, with so many gems of the pathetic, 
which are indelibly engraven on the memoiy 
of all who are acquainted witii them. 

Very different in style firom this acoomptiah- 
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ed authoress, Mr. Wabb«n has tak- 
Mr. w™n. ?n a lasting place among the imag- 
inative wnters of this period of En- 
glish history. He possesses, in a remarkable 
manner, the tenderness of heart and vividness 
of feeling, as well as powers of description, 
which are essential to the delineation of the 
pathetic, and which, when existing in the de- 
gree in which he enjoys them, fill his pages 
with scenes which can never be forgotten. His 
Diary of a Physician and Ten Thousand a Year 
are a proof of this ; they are, and chiefly for 
this reason, among the most popular works of 
imagination that this age has produced. Mr. 
Warren, like so many other iDmano« writers 
of the age, has often fiDed his canvass with 
pictures of middle and humble life to an extent 
which those whose taste is fixed on the eleva- 
ting and the lofty will not altogether approve. 
But that is the fault of the age rather than the 
man. It is amply redeemed, even in the eyes 
of those who regard it as a blemish, by the 
gleams of genius which shine through the dark 
clouds of melancholy with which his Concep- 
tions are so often invested; hy the exquisite 
pathetic scenes with which they abound ; and 
the pure and ennobling objects to which his 
compositions, even when painting ordinary life, 
are uniformly directed. 
Cahlylb is the object of impassioned admi- 
ration, not only to a large class of read- 

Cariyie. ^^* ^^^ ^ many whose taste and ac- 
' quirements entitie their opinions to the 
very highest respect. Nature has impressed 
upon his mind the signet-mark of genius. A 
sure test of it is that there is, perhaps, no vnrit- 
er of the age who has made so many original 
and profound remarks, or ones which strike you 
80 much when transplanted into the compara- 
tively commonplace pages of ordinary wnters. 
But it is to his detached and isolated thoughts 
that this high praise chiefly applies *, as a whole, 
his ideas are not calculated to command equal 
respect, at least with the generality of men. 
He is essentially a " hero- worshiper," and the 
defects as well as the merits of that disposition 
are strongly marked in his writings. He has 
made strenuous efforts to glorify several doubt- 
ful, and write down several celebrated#harac- 
ters recorded in history ; and that \b always a 
perilous attempt — for the voice of ages arising 
from the general opinion and experience of men 
is, in the ordinary case, founded in truth ; and 
the author who attempts to gainsay it runs the 
risk, when " he me^nt to commit murder, of 
only committing suicide." Mr. Carlyle has 
great powers in the delineation of the terrible 
and the pathetic ; numerous instances of both, 
in his histoxy of the French Revolution, will 
immediately recur to the recollection of eveiy 
reader. But his style, founded upon an un- 
bounded admiration and undue imitation of the 
German idiom, appeare often harah and dis- 
cordant to the reader ; and this peculiarity will 
probably prevent his vnitings from ever acquir- 
ing the popularity of standard works with the 
great body of English readers. 
No similar blemish is to be found in Dr. Cro* 
LT, whose thoughts full of genius and 
Dr. Croiy. ^^^ views, are conveyed in the J)ur- 
' est and most classical English idiom. 
The ardent admirer of Burke, he has adopted 
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his views, shared his fervor, and, in a great 
measure, imitated his style. But he has largely 
inhaled, also, the spirit, and profited by the les- 
sons of the age in which he lived : the contem- 
porary and observer of the French Revolution 
and its consequences, he has portrayed both in 
a philosophic spirit and with a poet*s fire ; and 
what Burke predicted from the contemplation 
of the Future, he has painted from the observa- 
tion of the Present. His Life of that great 
man, written in a kindred spirit, is the best ac- 
count of his mind and writings in our language : 
in many of his other vmtings there appear the 
style and thoughts of a prophet, not less than 
the pictures and colon of a historian. The 
ardent champion of Protestantism, he has met 
the zeal of the Romish Church with equal fer- 
vor, and been led sometimes, perhaps, vrith un- 
due warmth into the defense of his ovm faith. 
It ia only to be regretted that an author capa- 
ble of such things should have devoted his tal- 
ents so much to illustrating the ideas of othere, 
and not inscribed his name on some great orig- 
inal work, at onbe a monument of his own gen- 
ius and of the age in which he lived. 

Hazlitt was prior in point of time to both 
these very eminent writere, and he dif- 
fers materially from either. He was Hwim 
less political and historical in his dis- 
position ; his ideas were riveted on the realms 
of imagination, not on the transactions of men; 
it was on the world of thought, not the world 
of. humanity, that his mind was fixed. Criti- 
cism, the drama, the theatre, poetry, the arts, 
alternately engaged his pen, and his ardent 
mind and deep reflection never failed to im- 
press upon these subjects the marks of original 
thoujght,«nd just observation. In critical dis- 
quisitions on the leading characters and works 
of the drama, he is not surpassed in the whole 
range of English literature ; and what in an es- 
pecial manner commands admiration in their 
perusal is the indication of refined taste and 
chastened reflection fwhieh they contain, and 
which are more conspicuous in detached pas* 
sages than in any entire work. He appears 
greater when quoted than when read. Possi- 
bly, had his life been prolonged, it might have 
been otherwise, and some work emanated firom 
his gifted pen which would have placed hie 
fame on a durable foundation. 

If a great work has been wanting to the fame 
of Hazlitt and Croly, the same may 
with still more justice be said of a Ben^am 
very eminent man who has illustrated 
the age by his profound and original thoughts. 
Bbntham has brought to the philosophy of law 
the vigor of an independent, and the views of a 
creative mind. He v^as not a practical lawyer, 
and therefore his views, how just and convinc- 
ing soever, must often be essentially modified 
ai^ most cautiously handled before they are 
introduced into practice ; but there can be no 
doubt that they contain the germ of much use- 
ful legislation on the subjects they embrace. 
They are so because they contain the deduc- 
tions of an acute and reflecting mind on the 
application of the principles of human nature, 
and especially the ruling princii^e of selfish- 
ness, to the principal situations and trials pf 
character which emerge in the course of le- 
gal oonlliet or judicial decision. In this re- 
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ipect his writings contain more original, and 
often just thought, than is to be found in any 
other writer. He was very indolent, and, not- 
withstanding the clearness and force of his un- 
derstanding, had not the faculty of expressing 
his ideas in equally distinct or lucid language ; 
hence his thoughts were often communicated 
' to the world in a foreign language, to be col- 
lected by the friendly industry of Dumont, and 
are to be found rather scattered through a va- 
ne^ of works than contained in any one of su- 
perior condensation or excellence. He was a 
utilitarian in principle, an ultra-Liberal in poli- 
tics, hence lofty views and generous feelings 
are not to be looked for in .his writings ; but 
that only renders the suggestious they contain 
the more worthy of coiisideration, in a practical 
point of yiew, in a world where selfishness or 
ambition so largely influences the actions of the 
great majority of men. 
Chalhsrs, though his name is attached to no 
work commensurate to the great fame 
he enjoyed during his life, has made 
a vast impression on the minds of his 
eountr3rmen, and deservedly earned a high place 
in the bright assembly of Scottish worthies. 
He was gifted with very great natural powers, 
which had been scattered rather than con- 
densed by the style' of education then generally 
given in his country. He was not very learned ; 
hia information was various rather than ex- 
tensive on any one subject ; and we shall look 
in vain in his writings for those stores of eru- 
dition which, when brought forth by genius 
and arranged by philosophy, form the only true 
foandation for lasting fame in the mental or 
social concerns of men. But Chalmers, not- 
withstanding, was a great man. Within the 
limits which nature or education had prescribed 
to him, he did great things. The fervor of his 
mind, Uie brilliancy of his genius, overcame ev- 
ery obstacle, supphed every deficiency, at least 
for the purposes of present gratificatioh to his 
audience or his readers. His oratorical pow- 
ers were very great, greater perhaps than any 
of his contemporaries. No one so entirely 
thrill^ the hearts of his audience, or swept 
away every mind in one irresistible burst of 
common emotion. His judgment, however, 
was not so strong as his fancy; his opinions 
are not to be so implicitly relied on as his gen- 
ius is to be admired. If his writings, howev- 
er, often do not materially inform the under- 
standing, or safely regulate the judgment, they 
never fail to charm the imagination, and move 
the feelings by the fervent piety, benevolent 
spirit, and enlarged understanding which they 
evince, and the brilhant eloquence in which 
they are always couched. 
There would be no end to the present chap- 
79 ter if every writer of eminence in the 
Mbokton British empire, in the present or past 
MBaM and age, were to be sepsoately noticed. 
Ayumn. g^^ there are two who, albeit, from 
yonth, not as yet at the zenith of their fame, 
have given such briUiant promise' of ftitnre ce- 
lebrity, that they can not be passed over in si- 
lence. Mr. MoNKTON MiLNKs hss presented to 
the worid several volumes of poems abounding 
in sneh brilliant imagery, and containing such 
refined sentiments, that they have secured for 
him a veiy high place in the estimation of all to 



whom the beautiful or interesting in art or na- 
ture possess any charms. And Mr. Williaje 
Attodn, albeit bred to different habits, and ed- 
ucated in the thorny pursuits of the law, has 
evinced early in life the very highest talents 
for lyric poetry, and enriched the literature of 
his country with a volume of ballads, which ex- 
ceed the strains of Tyrtsus in patriotic spirit, 
while they rival the odes of Dryden in fi^e and 
pathos. So great, indeed, is their merit, and so 
varied the talents and piowers of their accom^ 
plished author, that no hesitation need be feli 
in predicting for him, if his life is spared, the 
highest destinies in the realms of poetry, as 
well as the less inviting fields of political dis- 
cussion. 

If the house of mourning, in real life, ever 
adjoins the house of joy, and the ^ 
voice of gladness is ere long drown- |^, £, l, 
ed in the wail of sorrow, the same Warbimon, 
vicissitude is not less conspicuous and the an- 
in literature. The cypress is ever goihen 
mixed with the laurel in its verdant 
fields. If the brilliant author of Eothbn has 
produced one of the most striking pictures of 
the East that ever was presented to the nations 
of the West, another author, whose pencil, like 
his, was " dipped in the orient hues of heaven," 
has been prematurely snatched from his admir- 
ing cduntry. Mr. Elliot Warbubton, whose 
glowing descriptions of the East, rivaling those 
of Beckford himself, are so indelibly engraven 
on the national mind, has been prematurely 
snatched by a mournful catastrophe from the 
country whose literature he was so well quali- 
fied to adorn ; and not^many years before, a fe- 
male authoress, whose lyre, as melancholy and 
not less melodious than that of Sappho, had so 
deeply moved the British heart, breathed her 
last on the sombre shores of Cape Coast Castle. 
But the poems of L. E. L., of surpassing sweet- 
ness and pathos, rivaling those of Mrs. Norton 
herself in heart-rending sentiment, wiU long 
survive their unhappy author, and speak to the 
heart of generations to which her premature 
fate will be a lasting subject of commiseration. 

The impulse given to the Finb Arts in Great 
Britain, by the animation and excite- g] 
ment of the war, was not so great The Fine 
as xnight, perhaps, have been ex- Arts— Arch- 
pected, and suggests a painful doubt i^^*^^^^^* 
whether there is not something in the climate 
of England, or the character and consequent 
institutions of the Anglo-Saxon race, which is 
inconsistent with eminence in those noble de- 
partments of genius. Architecturb was the 
one in which our deficiency, during the war, was 
most apparent, and in which the greatest efforts 
were made, on the return of peace, to repair 
that deficiency. The numerous travelers who 
crowded to the Continent for several years aft- 
er the peace, all returned with the greatest ad- 
miration of the noble edifices recently erected 
in Paris, or which aittested the magnificence of 
former ages in Rome, Florence, and Venice, and 
with a painftd sense of the inferiority of England 
in that particular. Her cathedrals, and many 
of her country churches, were the finest in the 
world ; and St. Paul's is, in the interior, only 
second — in the exterior, superior— to the fane 
of the Vatican, the dome of St. Peter's. But if 
the streets of London were considered, being 
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entirely built of brick, and for the most part ex- 
tremely narrow, they bore no proportion to the 
wealth or importance of the British metropolis. 
Vigorous efforts, however, were soon made to 
supply the defects. Regent Street, opened up 
through one of the densest parts of London, 
soon exhibited a splendid and varied scene of 
architectural decoration and mercantile opu- 
lence ; Regent's Park showed long lines of pil- 
lared scenery surmounting its glassy lake and 
umbrageous foliage ; and Waterloo, Southwark, 
and London Bridges bestrode the floods of the 
Thames, with arches second to none in the 
world in magnificence and durability. Unhap- 
pily, however, the other buildings of the me- 
tropolis, with veiy few exceptions, were all 
constructed of brick, with plaster fronts ; and 
the facility of adding decoration with that plas- 
tic material has introduced a taste for gorgeous 
display at variance with every principle of good 
taste, and which painfully contrasts with the 
perishable nature of the materials of which it 
is composed. The noble freestone, and com- 
manding situation of Edinburgh, have led to the 
prevalence there of a chaster and severer style 
of architecture, and rendered it by far the fin- 
est city in the British dominions, and one of the 
most striking in Europe. But having ceased to 
be the seat of government, and consequently 
lost the concourse of the nobility, it has sunk 
into a provincial town, and can never again be 
adorned by those sumptuous edifices which are 
raised by the national resources, and gathered 
round the centre of the nation's power. 
It can not be said that the country of Sir 
83, Joshua Reynolds is destitute of the 
sir TbomM genius for painting ; and yet this no* 
Lawrence, bi© art has not, in the period when 
it might most confidently have been expected, 
risen to any distinguished eminence, lliere 
have been portrait-painters in abundance — 
some of veiy great merit ; but placed beside 
the worics of the great masters of the Flemish, 
Italian, and Spanish schools, theirs sink into 
insignificance. Valuable, often invaluable, to a 
single generation, from the fidelity of the like- 
ness they have preserved, they cease to be con- 
sidered when a new race succeeds to which 
that likeness was unknown. None of them 
will bear a comparison with the master-pieces 
of Vandyke or Rubens, of Titian or Velasquez. 
The details are unfinished, the still life is neg- 
lected, the attitude often stiff, the ^tremities 
ill drawn. It is easy to see that the whole ef- 
fort of the painter has been thrown into the 
likeness of the countenance. The reason is, 
that the countenance only was an object of in- 
terest to the purchasers of the pictures ; few 
of them had knowledge to understand, or taste 
to appreciate any thing else. The best pictures 
of Sir Thomas Lawrbncb are no exceptions to 
these observations. The likeness is generally 
good, the countenance powerful, the light and 
shade well disposed, the expression often an- 
gelic ; but the picture, on the whole, is always 
unfinished — ^the coloring, except on the face, 
raw and inharmonious. Many of his most 
lovely female portraits often resemble an angel 
peeping out of the douda. His best pieces, 
when put beside Uie master-pieces of Vandyke 
or Titian, appear so inferior that an Englishman 
tuniB aaide with mortification. His fame was 



great, the prices received for his paintings im- 
mense, during his life ; but both have sensibly 
declined since his death, and his portraits have 
come to stand on their own merits as pieces of 
art, irrespective of the recognition of the like- 
ness by the spectaton. 

Turner, in landscape-painting, has attained 
a reputation more likely to be durable ; 
for in genius he is equal, in variety of •rubier, 
conception superior, to Claude himself 
No one can study the Liber Studiorum of the 
fonner master, and compare it with the Liber 
VeritatU of the latter, without perceiving that 
the pahn of originality and variety of imagina* 
tion must be awarded to the first. There is 
none of his pictures as perfect as one of 
Claude's ; none over which the glow of an Ital- 
ian sunset is thrown with such magic over ev- 
ery object in the piece — the sky, the sea, the 
trees. But there is greater variety in his ef- 
fects ; his drawing from nature has extended 
over a much wider surface ; his fancy is more 
discureive — his conceptions wilder, and more 
dissimilar. He has aimed at, and succeeded in 
aw^ening emotions of a far more varied kind 
than his great predecessor. Within his own 
limits Claude is perfection, but those limits are 
narrow. Turner's embrace the whole earth, 
and all ages of history. It is to tlie power of 
his conceptions, however, and the vigor of his 
imagination, that this unqualified praise ap- 
plies ; indelicacy of finishing, harmony of col- 
oring, and minuteness of detail, combined with 
generality of effect, he is inferior to Claude, as* 
indeed every subsequent painter has been, and 
perh94>s ever will be. llie latter pictures of 
Turner, when he indulged in a new and more 
vivid style of coloring, in which bright orange 
and saffian predominate, can hardly be consid- 
ered a& his productions ; they would be more 
aptly designated as the works of genius run 
mad. ' There is only one consolation in reflect- 
ing on this running riot of so much talent, and 
that is, that it has elicited the genius, and dis- 
played the taste and vivid powera of description 
of his accomplished advocate, Mr. Ruskin, who, 
in attempting to defend his extravagances, has 
only caused his ingenuity to be the more ad- 
mired, that it has obviously been exerted in an 
indefensible cause. His great and varied gen- 
ius and taste appear equaUy conspicuous in his 
• Seven Lamp* of Arcfntecture^^one of the most 
profound and original works of the kind in the 
English language. 

CopLKY Fielding can not be said to be the 
equal^of Turner in vigor of conception ^ 
or variety of imagination ; but in beau- Copley 
ty of detail and polish of finishing 5i?//f*"«» 
he is sometimes his superior. Like xhomwn! 
Claude, his limits are narrow ; but, 
like him, within them he is very perfect. He 
has two sets of pieces, and is essentially a man- 
nerist in both ; but in both a vivid eye for the 
beautiful in nature, and great powera of execu- 
tion are conspicuous. No one ever excelled 
him in the representation of storms at sea, or of 

*< Oeean*a mlglity awfog, 

When, heaving on the tempaara wing, 
It breaks upon the ahore." 

And in the delineation of sunsets at land, of the 
misty heat of a forenoon in the Highlands, or 
of the wild jBweep of opea downs in Kngl and, 
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he is equally perfect. These are fais hmits, 
however ; he never passes them ; if he attempts 
to do so, he only repeats himself Williams 
has thrown over the exquisite remains of Gre- 
cian genius the glow of a southern sun, en- 
hanced by the richness of northern fancy ; and 
permanently implanted into our collections the 
image of the most perfect architectural ruins 
in the world; while Thomson, endowed with 
greater powers, and a more masculine turn of 
thought, has diJsdained to leave his own coun- 
try in the search of the sublime or beautiful, and 
found, in its spreading pines, and misty mount- 
ains, and glassy lakes, the elements which only 
awaited the hand of genius to be moulded into 
the expression of perfect beauty. Like all the 
painters of the day, however, he is deficient in 
finishing; his pictures appear rough sketches 
when put beside those of Poussin or Salvator, 
to whose conceptions his bear a very close anal- 
og. Neither portrait nor landscape painting 
will ever approach perfection in this country 
tiU our artists learn that minuteness of finish- 
ing ia perfectly consistent with generality of 
e&ct ; that accuracy of drawing* is essential to 
give reality to the conceptions of imagination ; 
and that unity of impression is not to be at- 
tained without a copioas sac^fice of lesser de- 
tails to the one prevailing emotion intended to 
be awakened. • . , 

It was long before any portrait painters ap- 
g}, peared in London upon whom the 
Grant, mantle of Sir Thomas Lawrence ap- 
Ptekeragm, peared to have descended ; but at 
' ***• length two artists arose whose tal- 
ents seemed tp indicate that the Pine Arts 
conld take root in the mountains of Caledonia 
as well as on the slopes of the Apennines. Mr. 
Fhancis Ghant, albeit not originally bred to the 
art, and habituated at first to the most elegant 
and polished society, ere 'long showed that 
genius can overcome the want of early study; 
and that a thorough acquaintance with the most, 
polished society oi^y makes an artist better ac- 
quainted with the aerial graces and nameless 
channs which enter so largely into the com- 
position of the Gestus of Beauty. No British 
artist ever excelled him in the delineation of 
female elegance ; it is easy to see that he is a 
gentleman who has not only felt its influence, 
but felt in what it consists, and learned how it 
is to be perpetuated to future times. His ear- 
ly passion for the chase, also, has stamped the 
character of his works in another respect. His 
horses are admirable, and particularly remark- 
able for the spirit and accuracy of drawing they 
display. Pickebsoill's portraits are often ad- 
mirable, from the fidelity of the likeness and the 
brilliancy of the coloring ; but there is general- 
ly a deficiency of shade in them, and, as in all 
modem pieces, a want of finishing of 'details. 
SwiNTON is the rival of Grant, and in the same 
style : he represents female elegance so well, 
because, by living with it, he has learned in 
what it consists. Many of his portraits of the 
most lovely of our female nobility are beautiful 
pictures, as weU as striking likenesses ; ^ut 
they are very unequal, and a want of drawing 
is sometimes oonspicuoas,- even in his most 
careful productions. Nor is Scotland without 
her own honors in the Fine Arts ; for Rasburn 
was equal to any artist of his time in portrait 
Vol. I.— L 



painting ; and Allak has left many paintings, 
especially of Eastern and Circassian scenes, of 
very great excellence ; while in Sir John Wat- 
son Gordon she may still boast an artist, per- 
haps, superior to any of his contemporaries In 
the delineation of masculine power of counte- 
nance. 

There is one painter of the age, however, 
who stands at the very head of the . 

department of the art to which his Laj^jecr. 
genius has been directed, and has ele- 
vated it to a height which never was attained 
in any foreign state. It may safely be said that 
in the representation of animals Landsbjbr is 
unrivaled. In truth, he has opened an entire 
new mine of surpassing richness in this branch 
of art. Schneider had represented, with the ut- 
most skill, the painfhl scenes of boar hunts, and 
in vigor of design and power of execution, he 
never was surpassed; and Reinagleand Du 
Jardin had delineated the domestic life of ani- 
mals with equal taste and fidelity. But Land- 
seer has struck out an entirely new path ; he 
has represented the pathetic in animals. He is 
not the painter of them when hunted, and either 
the enemies or the victims of man : he is one 
pf themselves ; he sympathiaes with their ter- 
rors, shares their griefs, is inspired by their af- 
fections. His representations of the fawn seek- 
ing to obtain nourishment from its dead mother, 
of the herd striking into the wilderness on the 
approach of the hunters, of the devoted fidelity 
of dogs, of the monarch of the glen starting up 
from his heathery lair, and other similar sub- 
jects, are not merely admirable as pieces of art, 
but unrivaled in the expression of pathos and 
sentiment. He is the painter of Nature, and 
has studied her not merely in her wildest scenes, 
but in her most hidden recesses and secret hab- 
its. England may well be proud of having given 
birth to such a man ; and he affords evidence 
that, if painting in its highest branches has not 
hitherto flourished as might have been expect- 
ed in so brilliant an era in this country, the 
fault lies in the direction of the national taste, 
not in want of genius in its artists. 

Wilkir's name will be always associated 
with this period of English history; g. 
and, in many respects, he is equal, in wuue. 
his own style, to the greatest painters 
the world has ever prc^uced. He did not aim 
at the expression of the pathetic in animals, 
like Landseer — nor the humorous in man, like 
Teniers — ^nor the vulgar in low life, like Ostade : 
he took counsel from his own genius, and struck 
out a new vein in the representation of man- 
kind. He portrayed the domestic in humble 
life — its joys, its interests, its amusements, its 
sorrows. He was the Bums of painting-^in- 
spired with his sentiment, penetrated with his. 
ardor, gifted with his powers. In minuteness 
and delicacy of finishing, he was quite equal to 
Teniers, and, at the same time, without his oc- 
casional coarseness ; so that his paintings, even 
of the humblest scenes, may be looked on by 
the most delicate female without pain. His 
drawing is admirable— his coloring bnlliant, and 
yet harmonious. The great defect of his style 
— and it is a very serious one— is, that he does 
hot sufilciently mass his lights and shadows : 
admirable in detail, there is a want of generality 
in effect. The light on each figure is admirably 
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done ; but the light on the whole is too indis- 
criminately thrown. He has shaded well, ac- 
cording to Titian's simile, each individual grape ; 
but he has forgot the shading of the whole 
bunch. By far too many of his figures are illu- 
minated : he would have done weH to have re- 
membered the observations of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that, in Titian's painting, two thirds is in 
shade, and only one third in bright light. 

If Landseer has struck out a new vein — the 
pathetic in animals, Chantbev has 
chamrey. ^^i^ally illustrated himself by opening 
a fresh mine — ^the pathetic in sculp- 
ture. In this he is unrivaled — ** above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame." The group of the Ni- 
obe family alone, in ancient sculpture, showed 
what powerful emotions might be awakened in 
that way; but Chantrey, in his monumental 
pieces, worked it out with deep feeling and ad- 
mirable effect. Breaking off at once from the 
strai^ge mixture of allegory and conceit with 
which the barbarous taste of former ages in 
England had deformed the glorious fane of 
Westminster, he boldly struck Into a new line, 
and, with the materials of the Simple, aimed^at 
the expression of the Pathetic. His success 
was prodigious and decisive ; it raised him at 
once to the very head of modem art in this de- 
partment. His Sleeping Children, in Lichfield 
Cathedra], which first gave him his colossal rep- 
utation, and. several other monumental pieces 
in the same style, are nnequaled in simi^icity 
of Uiought and beauty of expressk>n. Many of 
his busts — among which that of Sir Walter 
Scott may be cited as the most admirable — are 
as perfect and characteristic likenesses as ever 
were made. If to these powers and chaste de- 
signs this great artist had united the knowledge 
of drawing and command of the figure which 
Phidias and the first masters of antiquity pos- 
sessed, he would perhaps have iif^ade the great- 
est seulptor that ever existed. But there he 
was obviously deficient ; and perhaps no modem 
artist, wkhout the advantage of the Palestra, 
can ever hope to rival the artists of antiquity in 
that respect. His entire figures are generally 
stifli^--8ometimes out of drawing ; the attitudes 
are often constrained, the contour unpleasing, 
the horses umnatural. His fame will rest on 
Ills sepulchral pieces and portraits,' not on his 
entire figures or public monuments. 

Flaxijian possessed a greater and mOre varied 
imagination than Chantrey, and more 
naxmni. ^^^ ^ ^^ genius of ancient sculp- 
ture. He did not aim so much at the 
expression of one sentiment or feeling as at the 
delineation of incident or event of a critical or 
Interesting nature, by means of the chisel ; and 
there his powers were of the very highest order. 
The Metopes of the Parthenon, the contests of 
the Athenians and Amazons, constantly floated 
before his imagination; he was imbued with 
the very soul of Homer. His designs in illus- 
tration of the Eiad are the finest series of the 
kind which modern Europe has produced. If 
English taste or spirit had been adequate to the 
undertaking of a national monument to com- 
memorate the deliverance of Great Britain from 
GaHie invasion, he would have produced a frieze 
worthy of being placed beside that of Phidias 
himself. His conceptions were grand — ^his atti- 
tudes varied and striking, his drawing truthful 



and accurate. He was less perfect, however, 
with the chisel than the crayon : his execution 
was not ^qual to his conception ; he could hard- 
ly work out the beauty which he had imagined. 
In single figures he often failed, and in still life 
was sometimes inanimate; it was the vehe- 
mence and heat of battle which kindled his im- 
agination and inspired it with the heroic spirit. 
His portraits of individuals, though often strik- 
ing likenesses, were not equal to those of Chan- 
trey ; his power consisted in the representation 
of life in action rather tha|i character in repose. 

Albeit, bom in Italy, and bred in France, 
Baron Marochetti may be reckoned 
among.British artists, and is entitled jjaro^etti 
to a very high place among the high- 
est of them. He has become naturalized among 
us ; his genius has adorned our chief cities ; and 
the statues of Richard Cceur-de-Lion in London, 
and the Dulce of Wellington in Glasgow, have 
given him an enduring claim to the gratitude 
of his acquired countrymen. His genius is of 
the very highest order ; it is a combination of 
that of Chantrey and Flaxman. In the expres- 
sion of character he is equal to the former, in 
the delineation of incident he rivals the latter. 
By combining a frieze in alto-relievo, in which 
the figures are in action, round the pedestal of 
his statues, with the figures in an attitude of 
repose on its summit, he has succeeded in ex- 
hibiting his powers in both these lines in the 
same monument. So European has his repu- 
tation become^ that, shortly after finishing his 
noble statue- of Victor Emmanuel at Turin, he 
was engaged, at the same time, in the monu- 
mental fi^re of Napoleon for his tomb in the 
Invalides at Paris, in the formation of the eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of W^lington in Glas- 
gow, apd that of the Duke ofprleans at Algiers. 
His drawing is, in general, accurate ; he is a per- 
fect masler of the anatomy of horses, and his 
grouping is bold and striking; but in working 
out the details of his figures, he is not equal to 
the recent sculptures of the German school; 
and the prize. at the Great Exhibition in Lon- 
don, in 1851, was worthily awarded to Kiss, for 
his inimitable representation of the combat of 
the Amazon and Lion. 

In one art, nearly -akii) to sculpture, England 
at this period rose to the very highest eminence, 
If the drama is the efilorescence of epic poetry, 
the histrionic art is the efiSorescence of sculp- 
ture. 

" But by the might j actor brought, 
Creation'^ brichtest fMietoa eome ; 

. Verse ceaaei to oe airy thought. 
And sculpture to be dumb." 

In this nobl^ and be.witching art the family 
of the Kembles stands pre-emi- 
nent ; and Mrs. Siddons was the ^^ siddona. 
founder of the honors of the house. 
She was the Tragedy Queen personified. En- 
dowed by nature with a commanding figure, a 
noble countenance, and stately air, with raven 
locks, a majestic carriage, and sonorous voice^ 
she united all that the poets had prefigured of 
the lofly in characteri the imposing in woman. 
She had nothing tender in her disposition — ^none 
of Us expression in her countenance — ^none of 
the elements which awaken it, either in her 
character or person. She was made, not to be 
loved, but worshiped ; she stepped^ forth, not 
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amid her adorers, but her subjects. She could 
at times — in Juliet, Desdemona, and Belvidera 
— awaken the very soul of tenderness, and 
melt eyeiy spectator by the most harrowing 
touches of the pathetic ; but that only showed 
the variety of her powers — ^it did not bespeak 
the bent of her disposition. It was the majes- 
tic, the noble, the devoted, the generous, which 
suited her character ; and in the expression of 
them she was unrivaled. In Queen Constance, 
Isabella, Mrs. Haller, Lady Macbeth, and similar 
characters, her powers shope forth in their fuU 
lustre ; and she produced an effect upon every 
dase of spectators, which never has been, and 
probably never will again be equaled on the En- 
glish stage. 

JoHW KxMBLB, brother to Mrs. Siddons, and 
the c6inheritor with her of the gen- 

JoknKembie. >«« ^^^^ ftmily, was cast in the 
same mould and endowed with 
the same spirit ; but he had not the same mar- 
Tcloos combination of physical advantages. 
His countenance had her Roman cast — his hair 
was of her raven hue ; but he had not the same 
stat^y air, the same majestic figure. .Seen off 
the stage, his height seemed under tdc^ middie 
siae ; and latterly he had a considerable stoop 
from the shoulders. His voice^ heyer powerful, 
was at times husky, and plaintive rather than 
melodious. But these disadvantages, which, in 
a person less mentally gifted, would have been 
serious, if not fatal, were overcome, and more 
than overcome, by the ardor of his mind, the 
energy of his disposition, the lofty conceptions 
which filled his soul, in these he was fuUy 
equal to his sister, more highly gifted though 
she was, so far as personal advantages are con- 
cerned. His mind was filled with grand ideas ; 
a Roman magnanimity was the characteristic 
of his disposition. He had gre^t powers for the 
pathetic ; but it was not ordinary grief which 
he represented ; it was the Stranger mourning 
his faithless love — it w^ Caso preferring death 
to slavery — ^it was Brutus learning, on 3ie eve 
of Philippi, the death of Porcia, which he rep- 
resented vrith such admirable effect. He was 
learned, a great antiquarian, and studied the 
dress, armor, and costume of the olden time 
with the most assiduous care. His air was 
magnificent when he walked the boards as Bru* 
tus or Coriolanus, in the exaet costume of the 
conquering repiri>lic : the line of the poet invok 
UBtsrily recurred to the mind. 



" Thou last of all th« Roputns, flue thee well 
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If Kemble overcame many personal disad- 

vantages by the lofty tone of his 

ifiH ^Neii ™^°^ ^A actress who rose in his de- 

' clining years, yet often appeared on 

the boards with him, Miss O'Neil, h;kd every 

a of nature to aid a tender and impassioned 
osition in melting the hearts of the specta- 
tors. A finely-chiseled Grecian countenance, 
durk glossy hair, a skin smooth as monumental 
marble, and beautiful figure, gave her every ad- 
vantage which genius could covet for awaken- 
ing emotion ; but to these were added the very 
mental qualities which were fitted to bring them 
forth in full lustre. She was not majestic and 
queeD-Uke, like Mrs. Siddons — ^nor stat^y and 
imposiiig, like Kemble ; she was neither the 
tiagiMy queen nor the unpassi<med sultan%. 



The tender woman was her real character, and 
there she never was surpassed. She had not 
the winning playfulness which allures to love, 
nor the fascinating coquetry which confirms it ; 
but none ever possessed in a higher degree 
the bewitching tenderness which affection, 
when once thoroughly aW^ened, evinces in its 
moments of unreserve — or the heart-rending 
pathos with which its crosses and sufferings in 
this world are portrayed. In the' last scenes of 
Juliet, Belvidera, and Desdemona, nothing could 
exceed the delicacy, power, and pathos of her 
performance. She was too young for Queen 
Constance — too innocent for Lady Macbeth; 
but in Mrs. Haller her powers, aided by her 
beauty, shone forth in the highest perfection ; 
and when she appeared on the boards of Co- 
vent Garden in that character with John Kem- 
ble, whose older aspect and bent figure so well 
suited her deserted husband as the Stranger, a 
I spectacle was exhibited such as no one ever 
saw before, as no one will ever see again, and 
which did not leave a dry eye in the whole au- 
dience. * ' 

Kean, although contemporary with Miss 
0*Neil, was an artist of an entirely dif- 
ferent character^ He had no adyantages |^^ 
of figure or air ; his stature was short — 
his voice far from powerful — ^his countenance, 
thou^ very expressive, not handsome. But all 
these deficiencies were compensated, and more 
than compensated, by the fire and energy of his 
mind. "Sir, he is terribly in earnest,** said 
John Kemble of him when he first appeared ; 
and this was strictly true, and was the secret 
of his success. The vigor of his thoughts, the 
vehemence of his delineation of passion, bore 
down all opposition, and raised him to the very 
highest eminence in the histrionic art. He was 
not so commanding as Kemble in any one part, 
but he excelled in a greater number of parts : 
the former had more grandeur of conception — 
the latter more variety of execution. He was 
peculiarly admirable in the delineation of villainy 
and dissimulation, or of the mental conflicts of 
irresolute character. None could excel him in 
the representation of lago or Richard III. ; lew 
in the conflicting passions of Jafller or Hamlet. 
He would have made a perfect Jaffier to Kem- 
ble*s Pierre ; and if Miss O'Neil had at the same 
time played Belvidera, future ages might per- 
haps hope to rival, but assuredly they never 
could excel, the spectacle. 

If powers of- the very highest order united 
to fascinating beauty, and the most 95. 
lofty conceptions of the dignity and MJm Helen 
moral objects of her art, could have *"»««**• 
arrested the degradation of the stage, Miss 
Hblbn Faucit would have done so. But this 
highly gifted actress arose in the decline of the 
drama, and even her genius was unequal to the 
task of supporting it in the days of corrupted 
taste. She is a combination of Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss O'Neil ; with the majestic air and lofty 
thoughts, but not the commanding figure of the 
former, and as great pathetic power, and not 
less winning grace, but without the regular feat- 
ures of the latter. Variety is her great charac- 
teristic, versatility her distinguishJQg feature. 
Like Garrick, she excels equ^y in tragedy or 
elegant comedy : it is hard to say wheUier her 
Rosalind is the more charming, or her Lady 
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Teazle the more faacinatmgy or her Juliet the 
more heart-rending. Dark raven locks, a fine 
figure, and singulariy expressive coantenance, 
bestow on her all the advantages which, in ad> 
dition to the highest mental gifts, beauty never 
ceases to confer on woman ; and a disposition 
marked by- deep feeling, alternately lively and 
serious, sportive and mournful, playful and con- 
templative, gives her that command of the ex- 
pression of different emotions, and that versa- 
tility of power, which constitute her great and 
unequaled charm. She has the highest concep- 
tion of the dignity and moral capabilities of her 
art, and by the uniform chasteness and delicacy 
of her performances does the utmost to uphold 
it in its native purity ; but it is all in vain. She 
has appeared in the days of the decline of taste, 
and, notwithstanding her great genius and ce- 
lebrity, is unable to arrest it. Tlie drama here, 
as elsewhere, has been in a cert^n stage of so- 
ciety succeeded by the melodrama ; the theatre 
by the amphitheatre. CoventGarde^ has be- 
come an Italian, Drury Lane an English opera- 
house. Singing and dancing, stimulants to the 
sensies, splendor for the eye, have come to sup- 
plant the expression of passion, the display of 
tenderness, the grandeur of character. 
This progress has occurred so^ uniformly in 

rich and luxurious na'tions, that it 
P^i^' ^ may be considered as inevitable, and 
the drama arising from some fixed and univefs- 
iH England, al principle in our nature. Nor is 
?UM^ it diflicult to see what that principle 

is. It arises from the gradual rise, 
and ultimate ascendency, of a middle class in 
society, the minds in which are not so cultivated 
as to enable them to enjoy intellecthal or moral 
pleasures, while their senses are sufiiciently ex- 
cited to render them fully alive to tlie enjoy- 
ments of the physical. . Disguise it ad you will, 
that is the real principle. When that class, 
which is ever a vast majority of mankind, be- 
comes, in the progress of opulence, so rich and* 
powerful that its patronage forms the main sup- 
port of the theatre, the ruin of the drama is in- 
evitable and at hand. This change was accel- 
erated, and perhaps prematurely brought on in 
this country, by the well-meant and sincere but 
unfortunate prejudices of a large and respecta- 
ble portion of society, which withdrew alto- 
gether from our theatres, from a natural feeling 
of indignation at the immorality of some of its 
dramas, and the license of many of its acces- 
sories. There can be no doubt it would be 
well if these abuses could be corrected ; and it 
would also be well if corruption could be ban- 
ished from literature, vice fVom the world. Un- 
fortunately, the one is not more likely to happen 
than the other. Both spring from the universal 
corruption of our nature, and will cease when 
we are no longer children of Adam, but not till 
then. The only effect of this portion of society 
withdrawing from pur theatres has been that 
their direction has fellen into the hands of the 
unscrupulous. Their support of the profligate, 
and the licentious character of their represent- 
ations, have in consequence been greatly in- 
ereased. We can not destroy the art of JEth 
ehylus, Shakspeare, and Schiller, but we may 
alter its character and degrade its direction ; 
aad the unhappy result of the respectable class- 
es withdrawing firom the theatre has been too 



often to convert what might be, at least oc- 
casionally, the school of virtue into the academy 
of vice. 

Society in the higher classes underwent a 
great change in Eagland during the ^ 
year subsequent to the peace, and Theexcin- 
from the same cause which induced sive systein 
the decline of the drama. During *« society : 
the twenty years that the war had *" «»«■«■• 
lasted, great fortunes had been made in agri- 
culture, the law, trade, and commerce; and 
numbers of persons had risen to affluence and 
distinction in society, many of whom had be^i 
ennobled^ who were not equal in birth, manners, 
or refinement, to those among whom they were 
now introduced. The glorious victories and 
unparalleled successes of the army in the latter 
years of the contest had led to numerous chiv- 
alrous honors' being bestowed on its veteran 
commanders, some of whom, however gallant 
or able in the field, were rather saddle than 
carpet knights, and better fitted to wrest stand- 
ards from the enemy than to win smiles from 
ladies fair in drawinjg-rooms. From this inter- 
mixture of society, and extensive introduction 
of a new class into its highest circles, arose 
another species of aristocracy — ^that of fashion 
— self-elected, but universally bowed to, which 
deserves mention even in a work of general 
history, from the important political consequen- 
ces by which 'it was followed. Beyond all 
question, the Exclusivi System was one of the 
remote causes of the Reform Bill. 

It was very natural, and not to be wondered 
at, that the ancient aristocracy, who gg 
saw their hereditary and long-acknowl- Tt.i gnat 
edged domain invaded by a host of in- efl)>etoD 
truders, many of whom were better »<>«'«*>• 
provided with wealth to dazzle than manners 
or accomplishments to adorn it, should endeavor 
to arrange themselves in an interior and more 
limited circle, to which the only passport should 
be the possession of somb qualities which added 
to the lustre or enhanced the charms of society. 
It was like the garrison of a fortified town, 
driven from the external walls, taking refuge 
behind the ramparts of the citadel. The beauty, 
charms, and accomplishments of the ladies of 
high rank and distinction, who were at the head 
of this exclusive circle, soon rendered its at- 
traction universal,' their own influence irresist- 
ible. Mere wealth was wholly inadequate to 
procure admission to it ; rank even the highest, 
if unaccompanied by other qualifications, as 
little : the carriages of duchesses were to be 
seen waiting at the doors of the ladiesVpatron- 
esses of Almacks, where marchionesses and 
countesses presided over the distribution of the 
tickets. The highest fyme and consideration 
in the other sex were equally unable to resist 
the ascendant of fhshion — the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Gastlereagh bowed, perhaps not 
unwillingly, to its influence. Yet even here the 
changes which recent events had introduced 
into society were conspicuous ; the ancient pre- 
rogatives of birth were ofteu broken through 
from the influence of modem distinction, and 
genius obtained an entrance when hereditary 
rank was excluded. Literature was speedily 
influenced by this new power which had arisen 
in the metropolis, and a fatost of novels appeared, 
professing to' paint the manners of the exda- 
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styes and the penetralia of that inner shrine, of 
wbich 80 many were the devout worshipers, ^ut 
so few the initiated priesthood. Meanwhile its 
altractions were magnified, as is always the 
case, by the imaginations of those who were 
shut out from the magic circle ; and discontent 
and jealousy spread widely through society from 
the injustice thought to have been committed 
upon many of its members. The important po- 
litical effects of this feeling wiU abundantly ap- 
pear in the sequel of this histoiy. 

During the fifteen years which immediately 
gg followed the peace, the tendency be- 
ia«i«ui]ig came very apparent in young men of 
libermiMm rank to adopt Liberal, opinions, and 
« linSf^ range themselves in politics in oppo- 
sition to the side which their fathers 
had adopted. So far did this tendency spread, 
that although during the war fully two thirds 
of the House of Peers had been of the Conserva- 
tive party, before the Reform Biti was carried 
it had become doubtful whether they had a ma- 
jority. This important change arose doubtless 
in part from the natural tendency to reaction in 
the human mind, against the strong bias to 
monarchical opinions which had been induced 
in Great Britain by the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion in the neighboring kingdom. Opinion had 
been bent so far one way, that now, in the next 
generation, it inclined equally for the other. 
But it was in a great degree, sdso, owing to the 
influence of the foreign traveling which at that 
period prevailed so widely among the young 
men of this country. Long shut out from it by 
the war, the youth of Great Britain rushed in 
crowds to the Continent on the return of peace ; 
and, being in great part recently escaped from 
college, or emancipated from parental control, 
they were just at the age when new ideas most 
easily find an entrance into the. mind, and for- 
eign influences are mosft powerful. Wherever 
they went, except in Vienna, they found Liberal 
opinions in a large portion of the higher ranks 
in the ascendant, and the most agreeable houses ' 
and charming society deeply imbued with then^. 
These influences, with young men of ardent 
minds and generous dispositions, oflen proved 
irresistible ; the new opinions only appeared the 
more attractive because they were new ; and 
the sons of many sturdy peers, whose fathers 
had spent their Uvea in combating the democrat- 
ic principle, gave way to its sway under the in- 
fluence of French Liberalism or the smiles of 
Ittdian beauty. 

This tendency in so many of the younger part 
100. ^^ ^^^ English aristocracy, at this 
inflMDoe to period, was much increased by the 
■odetyor the extraordinary attractions presented 
gjj^w J by the society in several of the lead- 
ing Whig houses. Holland House, 
Devonshire House, Lansdowne House, Wobum 
Abbey, and several other mansions of the Whig 
nobihty, both in the provinces and the metrop- 
olis, collected, a circle and exhibited attrac- 
tions such as never before had been seen in 
English society. Intimate, from their rank and 
connections, with the highest aristocratic fam- 
ilies, they did not, like the exclusives, confine 
their attentions to their members alone. They 
sought out and encouraged talent in eveiy de- 
partment, whether at the bar, the senate, in lit- 
erature, science, or art. They bestowed on the 



rising or eminent in their department the flat- 
tery which, of all others, is the most seductive 
to talent less favored by birth or fortune— a 
momentary equality with those to whom, in 
both respects, she had been most propitious. 
It was veiy difficult for young men, whose gen- 
ius had raised them much above the position in 
society in which they had been born, to resist 
the attraction of a society in which Lady Hol- 
land and Sir James Mackintosh, Macaulay and 
Landseer, Jeffrey and Chantrey, were to be met 
at dinner; where Moore sang his bewitching 
melodies with still more bewitching right hon- 
orables in the evening, and the lustre of the 
most splendid assemblies or balls closed the 
scene of enchantment. Incessant were the ef- 
forts made by the Whig party, in the interval 
between the close of the war and the passing 
of the Reform Bill, to recruit their ranks with 
the most rising young men, of whatever side, by 
their attractions ; and to the success with which 
they were attended, the progressive rise in the 
strength of the Liberal party in both Houses of 
Parliament, during that period, is in no slight 
degree /to be ascribed. There are Axmidas in 
the political as well as the military world ; and 
the charms of genius, the smiles of beauty, by 
withdrawing the most stalwart knights from 
their own side in the conflict, have prolonged 
or decided tnany other contests besides those 
around the walls of Troy or the ramparts of 
Jerusalem. 

The Tories at that period had no correspond- 
ing attraction on the other side to loi. 
present ; and to the want of this Which wa« 
the decline in their numbers, and JJ"coiwerVa- 
desertion of many of their adher- tive side : 
ents in Parliament, is in some de- caaaMofUie 
gree to be ascribed. The same diflfe'^nc®* 
has long been observed in English society ; for 
nearly a c.entuiy, the principal houses where 
the aristocracy of rank and talent were united 
had been those of the great Whig nobility. The 
reverse has only b^gun to take place since the 
Tories were excluded from power by the effects 
of the Reform Bill, and they have been driven 
by necessity to the aUiance with talent, from 
which their opponents had derived so much 
benefit. Tlie reason is founded in the nature 
of things ; and the relative position of the two 
parties will be found, in similar circumstances, 
to be of permanent influence. The Tories being 
the dominant party, which had been long in 
power, and rested on the support of the great 
biilk of the property in the kingdom, which at 
that period influenced the House of Commons 
through the nomination boroughs, they not only 
did not require the aid of genius, but they were 
averse to it. They dreaded the influence of a 
rival power, which they feared might one day 
wrest from them their exclusive domain. They 
desired the aid of talent, but it was of talent 
entirely subservient to their views and devoted 
to their purposes — ^that is, of talent emasculated 
and rendered incapable of permanently direct- 
ing or influencing mankind. 

The Whigs had no such jealousy or appre- 
hensions. Out of power, they had ^^^ 
no fears of being compromised by and advant- 
the imprudence of their support- ueoftha 
ers; in a minority in Parliament, ™JS^^** 
they were fain to obtain the aid of '"■p^*' 
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any power which could aid them in gaining a 
majority. Thence a long-continued alliance be- 
tween the powers of intellect and the principles 
of liberalism, of which the effects will amply be 
unfolded in the sequel of this work. Both par- 
ties felt the benefit of a union into which both 
had been driven by necessity, and each was 
likely to experience the advantage. But the al- 
liance was ' not destined to be perpetual; it 
ceased with the victory which their united 
strength had achieved. The revolution in 
France of 1830, in England of 1832, dissolved it 
in both countries. The reaction of the strength 
of mind against the despotism of numbers then 
began on both sides of the Channel ; it was dis- 
covered that the t3rranny of numbers is even 
more oppressive than that of a monarch or an 
aristocracy. The cause of humanity and A'ee- 
dom was lost, if the powers of thought had fol- 



lowed the general bent, and flattered the ruling 
multitude as much as its sycophantish followers 
then did, or courtiers had done kings in former 
days. But, in that crisis. Mind remained true 
to itself, and reasserted its original destiny as 
the leader of mankind. Intellect ranged itself 
under its real standard — ^that of the human race. 
Genius, long a stranger to the cause of order, 
resumed her place by its side ; she gave to a 
suffering what she had refused to a ruling power. 
It is this reaction of independence against op- 
pression — ^the power of mind against the tyran- 
ny of strength — ^the force of intellect against 
the domination of numbers, which steadies the 
march of human eVents, and renders the mis- 
fortunes of one age the^ means at once of in- 
structing the wisdom, correcting the errors, and 
mitigating ^e sufferings of tiiose which suc- 
ceedit. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF FBAKCB FROM TBE COUP P^BTAT OF SIJPTEMBBR ft, 1816, TO THE CRKATtOH OF 

PEERS IN 1810. 



r 



The afup tTitat of 5th February, 1816, which 

I dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, 

Efltetfl of the <iBd changed the eleTctoral system, 

^aoiip dTitai of is generaliy considered as the coitt- 

ha iwf°* mencemcnt of coDStitutional gov- 

' ernment in France, because it al- 

tered the franchise, and remodeled the popular 
branch of the legislature, in conformity with the 
wish of the popular party, and gave them the 
means, by the annual retirement of a fifth of its 
members, and election of others in their stead, 
of permanent^ bringing the legislature into 
harmony with the majority of the electors. As 
such, it has received the most unqualified eulo- 

f:ium from the whole Liberal party of France, 
c is true, the num^ef of electors, compared 
with the population, was small; it did not 
amount to 100,000, out of 30,000,000. But 
this was immaterial. It is the class from which 
the electors who return an assembly vested with 
sopreme power which ^s the decisive circum^^ 
staoee. A democratic oligarchy of electors can 
return an assembly which will work out the pur- 
poses of Republicanism as efiectua^ly as the 
most numerous body of constituents : sixty thou- 
sand Liberals, intrusted with the election ef the 
majority of the legislature, can mould the meas- 
ures of its government to their will just as ef- 
fectually as six millions. Nay, they are likely 
lo do so more effectually, because, 'being a 
smaller body, they are more compact, more 
^ docile to the directions of their chiefs, and more 
likely to be swayed by personal ambition or 
class interests, than a larger anci more hetero- 
geneous multitude. 

The suffrage in France being founded on one 
2. basis only — viz., the payment of 

Democrstic 300 franc's direct taxes to Govern- 
i^eh^tke n^^nt — the direction of the legisla- 
elective flrui- ture fell necessarily into the bands 
ebise was of a majority of that «tfif/«clas»of so- 
•»"**•*• ciely. This majority, It was known 

from the t«x-office returns, was to be found in per- 
sons paying from 300 to <>00 francs a year of taxes 
(from £12 to £20), and, they formed, perhaps, 
the most dangerous class in the community, if 
lasting measures were looked to. They were 
not so likely to adopt vidlent ilieasures, in the 
OQtset, as a bodt of electors embracing the in- 
ferior classes of society ; but they were more 
likely to follow them out to the end : they were 
less hasty, but more persevering. Tbe income 
of persons paying direct taxes to this amount 
was from £100 to £1(>0 a year ; and this class 
was invested with the entire direction of the 
state. They formed sixty out of the eighty or 
ninety thousand electors in France. A lenrisla- 
tore the majority of which was composed of 
persons elected by such a body of small proprie- 
tors, was not so likely to be threatening to prop- 
erty as to power; there was no danger of their 
not attendmg to their own interests, but great 
risk that they would be regardless of the inter- 



ests of others. The risk was not that they won id 
support measures subversive of property, bui 
that they would pursue a system which wouhi 
be dangerous to the 4hrone, and gratify their 
-own ambition by establishing a republican form 
of government, in which they might divide the 
offices and emoluments among themselves. This 
accordingly was the result which actually took 
place ; and the history of France during the next 
year is nojt.hing but that of a eontinual strug- 
gle of the Crown with the Legislature which, 
by a violent stretch of the royal prerogative, 
itself had called into existence. 

Louis XVIII. had given a cordial assent to 
the ordinances of .-^ptember 5, . 

1816.* He was more appreben- ip^^ elections 
sive» at that period of the Ultra- of 181>, and 
Roy^lisU than of the Democrats: measures uk- 
he drended^the Count d'Artois and gj,^ •~"" 
the Pavilion Marsan more than 
either the Jacobins or the Napoleonists. Every 
thing, however, ' depended on the elections : 
for, as the Government had now unreservedly 
thrown itself upon ihe^ Liberal party, and en- 
tirely broken with the' Royalists, if a Jacobin 
Chamber was returned it might at once lead to 
the overthrow of the monarchy. The greatest 
pain.s, accordingly, were tal^en to secure returns 
which- might jnoeet the views of the Govern- 
ment ; and the King, both in circulars to the pre- 
fects, and in verbal audiences given to the heads 
of the electoral colleges, did his utmost to im- 
press, bis views upon them, and, by their means, 
upon- the electors. Concord and unanimity 
was the prevailing idea in the royal mind ; he 
thought that the passions of the Revolution 
migM be expected to- subside when its convul- 
sions had ceased, as the waves of the ocean 
subside after the storm has ceased to blow. 
'^ France," said he, to one of the electoral pres- 
idents, M. Raviz, " has unhappily undergone too 
many convulsions ; it has need of repose. To 
enjoy it, what is required is a body of represent- 
atives attached to my person, to the cause of 
legitimacy, and to the charter ; but, above all, 
moderate lind firudent. The department of the 
Gironde, to which tou belons, has already givea 
me many, proofs of its attaooment and fidelity : 
I expect fresh ones in the elections about to 
take place. Tell them that it is a ^ood old 
man who only asks them to. make his last days 
happy for the felicity of his child- } ^„ ^ « 7. 
ren."* 

The Royalists, sensible of the danger which 
impended over the monarchy, and that every 

* " Un des momens les plus henrenx de ma vie a 6U 
celul qui a sulvi la TiBite de TEmpereur de Kossie en 
1816. Non aeulement il etait efitr^ dans tontea mea pen- 
8^8, Riaia U me lea avalt ditea avant que j'eusae ea le 
tempa de lea 6mattre. II avait hautament ^>prouT6 le 
syatdme de gouvemement et la Hgne de conduite que Je 
euia, depuis que je me suia determine & rendre Fordon- 
nance dn ft Septembre."~lfS. ifa Louis XVJII. ; Caps 
FIODC, !▼. 300. 
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thing depended on the result of the elections, 
^ made the greatest efforts to secure 

Efibrts'or the a majority in their favor. They 
Royalists and formed at that period a very power- 
Liberals. fy| ijody; and acting, as they did, 
under the directions of a central committee of 
direction in Paris, their efforts were the more 
likely to be attended with success. In the south 
and west of France they were all-powerful, both 
from the feeling of the people, which was there 
monarchical to excess, and from nearly the 
whole official appointments having fallen into 
their hands during the period when the Count 
d'Artois, on the' suggestion of the local Royalist 
committees, filled them up with the tnost de> 
termined men of their party. Secret societies 
were formed, which powerfully contributed to 
aid the same cause, and which government in 
vain endeavored to suppress. So strongly did 
general opinion, even in the towns, at this period 
run in favor of the Royalist party, that tbe.Dem- 
ocratic party every where took refuge under the 
wings of the ministerialists; and the ^amge 
spectacle was exhibited of the Government func- 
tionaries generally supporting candidates who 
were avowedly banded together to overturn the 
throne ! So true i^ is that the greatest and 
most dufable popular revolutions .receive their 
first impulse, m many cases, from the efforts of 
the executive. The reason is not apparent at 
first sight, bat when once stated, its force be- 
comes very apparent. ' The government foi^ a 
time allies itself with the democrats,' because, 
I Lac ii 69 • ^'^'' ^ ^^'^^ season, this relieves it 
Cap. V. 10,13; of its opponents, aAd adjourns the 
Lam. vl. 140, inevitable conflict to a -future 
»"• time.* 

The ordinance of 5th September, which di- 
5 vided the electoral ooliegeainto two 

Result of the parts-^he colleges of arrondisse- 
eiections. meat, and the colleges of depart- 
ment — gave great advantages to the ministerial 
party. It was difficult to suppose that the Gov^ 
ernment would not obtain one or two names m 
each list of candidates, and that they should not 
have sufficient influence to get their candidates 
nominated for the colleges of department ; and 
this accordingly, in a great many instances^ took 
place. Nevertheless, so strong was the Royal- 
ist feeling in the majority of the rural districts, 
and so well organized and ably eontfucted their 
system of opposition, that in a great ma^ny in- 
stances they succeeded in throwing out the min- 
istef ial candidate. Nearly the who{^e leaders of 
the .Royalist party re-entered the Chamber by 
the result of the elections, many of whom the 
ministers would have gladly dispensed with; 
and even in Paris and the great towns, where 
the ministerial acth)n was the most powerful and 
most strongly exerted, several Royalists were 
I'eturned. If the Chamber had been retained at 
its former number of 394, the majority would'still 
have been Royalist, and it was turned the other 
way only by toe great reduction of its members 
to 260. So skillfully had this reduction been ef- 
fected, and so welUfounded the local information 
on which it wds rested, that the disfranchised 
places and classes of electors were for the most 
part those which were likely to return the mo^ 
determined Royalists ; and those on the Liberal 
side were, comparatively speaking, left untouch- 
ed. The result was, that the ministerialists ob- 



tained a majority in the ^ew Chamber, though 
not so considerable as the> had expected. Those 
of the old Chamber re-elected were 174 : 86 
were new members, and 115 of the former legis- 
tnre were thrown out, either by being defeated 
at the poll, or from having not attained the 
legal age of 40 years. Among the , ^ac. ii. w. 
latter was M. Decazes, whom the 90;Cap.T.lc, 
king in consequence determined to 17 ; Lam. vi 
raise to the peerage.^ '™ '**• 

After the coup d^etat of 5th September, the cab- 
inet was completely united. The 6. 
greatest efforts wtjre made to sus- Internal gov- 
toin the rerenue- and by incredi- SJSS^'^tS 
ble exertions, all the stipulated of 5tli Septem- 
payroents to the allied sovereigns ber. 
and the public creditors were made good; but 
it was done by such sacrifices as demonstrated 
the extreme financial embarrassment of the 
country. The Five per' Cents were at 57 and 
56; the exchequer bills were still negotiable, 
but at a very heavy discount. It was by means 
of loans, however, that the Treasury obligations 
could alone be made good, and the capitalists of 
Paris declared themselves unequal to the relief 
of the necessities , of Government. In this ex- 
tremity, recourse was had to foreign assistance ; 
aiidj after grbat difficulties, a large loan was 
concluded with Messrs. Hope and Baring, by 
which the immediate necessities of Government 
were relieved, 'though at a heavy rate of inter- 
est. The cabinet unanimously agreed on the 
necessity of maintaining the laws restraining 
the liberty of the press, and establishing the 
Pr^votal Courts ; but instructions were sent to 
the presidents and prefects- to diminish the pros- 
ecutions, and lessen the severity of punish- 
ments. At the same time, a more liberal sys- 
tem was established in the army. The Duke 
de Feltre received instructions to' be more in- 
dulgent in tlfe granting of commissions : several 
were bestowed on the relatives of Liberal lead- 
ers; and the half-pay officers, recently the ob- 
jects of so much jealousy, were cautiously re- 
admitted to the rai^ks. The princes of the blobd 
vied with each other in endeavors to conciliate 
this important branch of the public service ; and 
frequent reviews, and pericxlical visits to the 
barracks and hospitals of the troops, revealed 
their anxious desire to conciliate the affections 
of the men. A general order from the minister 
at. war directed- that each legion in ^succession 
should be called to the service of the capital ; 
while the utmost pains were bestowed on the 
composition, both in officers and men, of the 
Guards. Every thing indicated that the Gov- 
ernment was preparing for the time when the 
allied troops, which occupied the frontier for- 
tresses, were to be withdrawn, and the Govern- 
ment was to be left to rest alone on 1 1^^.. ii. oo 
the loyalty of the people, and fidel- 01 ; Cap. v. 33* 
ity of the army.* ^' 

But in the mid^t of- these useful and honorable 
labors, a new difficulty ar6se, which . 

was the more hard to guard against Great distress 
that it arose not from the act of in France in 
man, but the direct dispensation of 5«ia^"'" ^ 
the Almighty. The summer and "*°-"- 
autumn of 1^16, beyond all precedent cold and 
rainy in all the northern parts oT Europe, were 
in an especial manner unpropitions in France. 
Nearly incessant rains during the whole of July, 
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August, and September, entirely flooded the low 
grounds adjoining the rivers, and almost de- 
•Iroyed the crops on their hanks ; and, even in 
dry situations, the harvest was essentially in- 
jured by the long oontinaed wet. But for the 
potato crop, which fortunately in that year was 
very abundant, famine with all its horrors would 
have been superadded to the other ills of France. 
As it was, prices rose rapidly ; and the holders 
of grain, anticipating a still greater advance of 
prices, kept up their stocks, and supplies in very 
uiBofficient quantities were brought to market. 
M. Lain4, upon whom, as minister of the in- 
terior, the dntv' of facing this dreadful calamity 
principally felt, did his utmost to assuage the 
pablio distress, and granaries were established 
in the most distressed j>arts of the kingdom, 
where com .was- sold by Government to the most 
destitute of the people at a reduced price. But, 
in spite of every thing that could be done, the 
suffering was extreme : prices rose to more than 
double their average level, and in many parts of 
the kingdom numbers perished of actual want. 
In these distressing circumstances the benefi- 
cence of the king and the roynl fiimily shone 
forth with the brightest lustre : their names 
were to be seen at the head of all subscriptions 
in every part of the country; and such was their 
unwearied benevolence that it might have soft- 
ened down many asperities, and extinguished 
nMoy animosities, if, in a country -heated by the 
t Cbd. ▼. 95, fervor of a revolution, any thing 
d6;Liie.U.95, could have this effect but the grat- 
*' ificalion of its passions.^ 

The Chamber met on the dth October, and 
3^ the opening speech of the king was, 

Opening orthe deeply tinged by the disastrous cir- 
Cbunbers. cumstances in which the country 
***^** was placed. "Painfully affected,'^' 

9aid he, "by the privations which the people 
are snflering in consequence of the inclemency 
of the season, the king feels still greater reeret 
at being unable to hold oiit any prospect of an 
alleviation of the public bnVdens. * He feels that 
the Qrst necessity of the people is economy, and 
he has endeavored to introduce it into every 
branch of the public service. ' My family and 
myself will make the same sacrifices as last 
year; and to enable me to conduct the govern- 
ment, I rely on your attachment to my person 
and to our common country.*' He conceded by 
expressing his Arm determination to nphold the 
charter, and never permit the smallest infringe- 
^ ment of its fundamental provisions. 

(SleT'SlB " ^y ordinance of 5th September, 
' 1816, says it sufficiently."* 

When the Chamber was constituted and pro- 
g cceded to business, the vast change 

State of par- made in the representation, eflfected 
cies in tie * by the ordinance of 5th September, 
g^jjj" '^ was at once apparent. The Roy- 
^^ **' alists, who composed so large a 
majority in the former Cbambdr, were now re- 
duced to a minority of eighty members, who, 
however, were formidable, as all similarly con- 
stituted bodies afe in a deliberative assembly, 
from their unanimity of opinion, their perfect 
diseipline, and docile obedience to the voice of 
their chief. Having lost the command of the 
Chamber, and the direction of the Government, 
they had recourse to the people, and on every 
occasion advanced the opmions and ifopportod 



[ the measures which were most likely to insure 
> their popularity, even with the opponents of their 
I general system of government. Their leaders 
! in the Assembly were M. de Yillele and M. de 
.Corbiere, and none could be more skillful in the 
lead of such an opposition; but it was not there 
that th^ir, real strength was to be found. The 
real strength of the party was the press : its ef- 
fective' leaders the great writers. M. ue Cha- 
teaubriand and M. de Frioce, powerfully sup- 
ported their side by the united powers of genius 
and eloquence ;' and so powerful are ^ 
these weapons, and so overjoyed the ^^* ^* 
people to see them ever ranged on their side 
against the Government, that they very soon 
acquired great popularity, and an influence in 
the Assemoly altogether disproportioned to their 
numerical str«^ngth. 

The Centre, as it is called in French parlia- 
mentary lanpruage, was the nsost nn- ^lo. 
merous and important body in the As- Oentn and 
sembly, because, by its inclining to *^- 
th^ side of Ministers or the Opposition, it at 
once determined the; measures of government 
and the fate of administration. It was divided 
into the Centre Droit and the Centre Gauche, 
according as its^lembers inclined to the extreme 
royalist or deinocratio opinions ; but, in general, 
it supported the jneasures of Government, partly 
from patriotic feelings, partly from an instinctive 
dread of anj^ decisive measures which might be 
attended with important -changes. M. Laine 
was the most distinguished man of this party; 
and to insure its support, the chief members of 
Administration, among^ whom may be reckoned 
MM. Pasquier and Bignon, besides M. Laine 
himself, were taken from it. The Centre Gauche 
was chiefly distinguished by M. Camille -Jour> 
dan^ and M. de Courvoisier, whose abilities and 
eloquenc6 caused them always to be listened to 
in (he Assembly;, though their practical acquaint- 
ance with business was not such as to cause 
their being taken into the Administration. In 
the extreme- Left, which mustered about sixty 
votes, M. Lafitte, a great banker in Paris, who 
afterward became celebrated, and M. Royer 
d'ArgeOson, were the acknowledged leaders; 
but such was now the strange coauision of par- 
ties in the Assembly, that they were much more 
frequently acting in support cif Ministers than in 
alliance with the Royalist opposition. The dif- 
ferent ^rties came to a trial of strength on the 
choice of a president. MM. de l^rres and 
Pasquier, who were supported by the Ministers 
and Centre, had respectively 113 and 102 votes; 
while the Royalist candidate, M. de a cap. v. 86, 
Corbiere, had , only 76.« * <S, 4$! * 

Thk first inaportant legislative measure of the 
session was an act brought forward .. 

by; Ministers to legalise the preced- l^w of elec- 
ing election, and obtain the sane- tlonsof 5th 
tion of all the branches of the legis- f^iir'*'^* 
latnre to the royal ordinance of 5th 
September, 1816. There was an obvious ab- 
surdity in an assembly, elected by a royal ordi- 
nance, proceeding, as its first act, to pass a law 
UgcUizing it» own appointment, and declaring it 
to be the lawm future; but so accustomed were 
the French to coups (Titat that they saw nothing 
incongruous in this proceeding-*-and perhaps, in 
the circumstances, when a stretch on, the part 
of the Crown had bean committed, there was no 
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other way of gettiog back to legal meaavires. 
To sopport the ministerial measures, returns 
were obtained from diflerent departments of the 
number of persons entitled to the franchise 
under the ordinance of 5th September, and they 
amounted to 90,878, paying 300 francs of direct 
taxes; and 16,052, pajing 1000 francs yearly. 
It was evident, therefore, that though toe suf- 
frage was very limited in point of numbers, yet 
the majority of that number was decidedly dem- 
ocratic 'j for out of the whole 90,000, no less than 
60,000 were persons paying from 300 to 500 
francs of direct taxes yearlv f£12 to £20), which 
corresponds to incomes of nrom 2500 to 4000 
francs (from £100 to £160); being, perhaps, 
the most democratic portion of the commuBitv- 
The ministerial project was, that every French- 
man aged thirty years, and paying 300 franes 
yearly of direct taxes, should be entitled to the 
suffrage ; that the prefect was to pi:epare the 
eleotoral lists, and decide appeals against his 
judgment in his council, the courts of law de- 
termining such as depended on legal questions. 
Every department was to havi) one electoral 
college, woich was to maet at the chief placeof 
its bounds : it wae to sit tep days to receive the 
votes, and to* be presided over by a chairman 
appointed by the kii^g; and if more than 600 
electors required <o vote, at any college, It was 
to be divided into two or more sections. The 
iMojDitenr debates on this project began on- 
Dec. S0 and the 26th December, and ' elicited 
S7, 1616 ; Cap. arguments of the* highest historical 
T. 66, ea importance.* 
On the part of the Government it was urged 
12, by M. Royer Collard, M. de Serres, 

Argument of And M. Camille Jourdan: *^The 
theminiBtan ruling principle of this prcyect is 

lS-."°i??™« to bnng the electoral law into har- 
ine meaaure. ° , .» ^ ... ., 

mony, as nearly as possible, with the 

charter : unless we adhere to that landmark, we 
have no chance of avoiding being lost -in a sea 
of speculation and innovation. Now, th^ char- 
ter leaves no doubt on the matter: it expressly 
declares that the e^iectoral right shall be bestowed 
on every Frenchman paying 300 France of direct 
taxes ; that the elections shall be direct, and by 
one dep;ree only. The double election — first, by 
arrondissement, and then- by department — is infi- 
nitely more complioatod, and exposed to the 
action of corruption and intrigue, it is prepos- 
terous to suppose that a law which confines the 
suflra^e to 90,000 out of 30,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants, IS too democratic. At the same time, the 
electors by department will be sufficiently nu- 
merous to render bribery or undue influence 
impossible. In every. point of view, therefore, 
the project is both safe and expedient-^protective 
to liberty, and yet not endangering to monarchy. 
, "Had the cnarter stopped short with laying 

down certain vague principles for the 
Cont^ned. ^^^tions, some difficulty mi^ht have 

been experienced in the details of any 
measure intended to carry it into effect; but the 
charter has relieved us of this difficulty — for it 
has pronounced on all questions that can arise 
in their fullest extent. It has declared that 
there shall be deputies by department, and nei- 
ther more nor less; that every Frenchman pay- 
ing 300 francs a year of direct taxes, shall be 
admitted to the franchise. These are precisely 
the bases of the proposed law. The Elective 



Chamber is intended (o represent the nation, its 
opinions, and its wants ; and for that very rea- 
son, all those who fulfill the prescribed conditions 
are ipto facto electors. Nothing is said of pri- 
mary elections, for this plain reason, that they 
aye not mentioned in the charter. It has wisely 
closed that field of discord, so fatally ensan- 
guined during so many years. The projected 
law, then, is the complement of the charter : it 
carries into execution, and brings out in detail, 
the principles which it has announced. It is its 
principle, its life, its movement: it should influ* 
ence all our destinies. If a wider field were 
opened for ourdiscussion^-if we were not chained 
to the charter— *much might perhaps be ad- 
vanced in favor of a double degree of election, 
and the admission 'of an inferior number. The 
only danger of the proposed system is, that it 
reposes on too limited a base — that it does not 
sufficiently- secure the interests of the masses. 
But to object to it on the ground of i nfoniteur 
its not being sufficiently protective Jan. l, and' S, 
of the monarchy is, of all unfounded 1817 ; Cap. ▼. 
objections, the qiost untenable."^ ^' '^' 

To these arguments, which sufficiently dem- 
onstrated that the Centre was en- u. 

listed on the side of the ministerial Answer by iiu> 
measure, it was replied on the part l^y«l«'»- 
of the Rojwlists, by M. Vill^le, M. Deoazes, and 
M. de Castelbajac; "It is an entire mistake to 
suppose that the circumstance of the electoral 
suffrage being confined to persons paying 300 
francs of direct taxes is a sufficient security for 
the monarchy. The elections will be determined 
by tibe persons paying from 300 to 500 francs til 
direct taxes annualfy (£12 to £50), and they 
are. the most democratic portion of the commu- 
nity. The great proprietors will have no influ- 
ence ; the immense body of the peasant propri- 
etors and working classes as little. Is this a 
proper representation of a country at once agri- 
cultural and commercial; rich in great names 
and historical recollections — ^richer still in mod- 
ern energy and glory ? Such n law, instead of 
being imposed upon* us by the charter, is only 
fit to destroy the institutions and the guarantee.v 
which it has given 'OS. The eharter has not 
intrusted the exclusive nomination of the legis- 
lature to a majority of elect6rs paying from 300 
tp 500 francs of direct taxes', and yet that is the 
effect of this law. It virtually confines the suf- 
frage to one class of society; and as it is neces- 
sarily the most numerous, it becomes roaster of 
the state, and may let in anarchy when it please.*«. 
To obviate such dangers, it is necessary to es. 
tablish an electoral system more extensive than 
that which is proposed. The king might, with- 
out danger, and i^ pplicy should, permit the 
citizens to^roup themselves around such inter- 
ests as they have in common. Thus there shoukl 
be established under the monarchy, councils of 
secondary administration, corporations, cham- 
bers of commerce, legal bodies, and fraternities 
of men of letters, and of all sorts. All these 
bodies should have representatives in the Cham* 
her of Deputies, and not merely a. single class 
of society. 

"Five-and-twenty years of revolution have in* 
fluenced our destinies too powerfully 
not to render innovation repugnant contliimd. 
when it is not absolutely . necessary. 
We have gone on very well bitbeito with the 
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elections by doable degrees; we owe to it tbe 
Chamber of 1814, wbich, od the retam of our 
legitimate monarchs, showed itself so favorable 
to ihe sentiments of France ; to it tbe Chamber 
of 1815, now the object of sach undeserved cal- 
umny. Tbe prefects, who have succeeded by 
their influence in removing as candidates the 
members of 1815, are tbe worst enemies of the 
monarchy. Party in a monarchy is necessarily 
adverse to the lung ; no absurdity can be so 

freat as is implied in the words, * the RoytdUt 
*arty.* What ! under the government of a king, 
3an there be a royalist party ? it is by such de- 
nominations that the way is prepared for revolu- 
tion. We are called * Ultra Royalists -J do tbe 
Liberals -hope by these words to efface the blood- 
shed, the services rendered, the heroic devotion ? 
The ideas of monarchy, and of the influence of 
families, are inseparable; and every electoral 
law which does not rest upon these^eas will 
speedily become a weapon in the hands of the 
factious for the overthrow of the monarchy.^ 
, j(,«jitenr ^^^ ^^^ ^* contend for is, to avoid 
Jan. 4 sod 10, ^be operation of a law which would 
1817 ; Cap. ▼. deliver over the Ch^nber of Bepu- 

Hu: u T^ ^*^ *"^ with" It the entire govem- 
ment of France, to a class of French- 
men from whom we contena the electors should 
not be exclusively chosen. 

'^The proposed law is, in trutb, more danger- 
ous than the wildest conceptions of the 
Coododed. Constituent Assembly. It receives no 
support from the charter. The char- 
ter merely says that * Ihe French, aged thirty 
years, and paying 300 francs of direct contru 
botions, ihall concur ip the election of the depu- 
ties ; the present law' says that they alone shall 
name them. The whote question lies there : 
the charter says these persons shall form one 
class of the electors.; the law says. they shall 
cofnstitnte the $ole class. I'he t)retended wor- 
shipers of the charter, therefore, have reserved 
for themselvea the privilege of altering an^ mod- 
ifying It according to their interest or inclina- 
tion, or their insatiable thirst for popularity. 
The unity of the Col lego of Electors adds an- 
other scourge to that of tbe unity of the direct 
represeatation* We shall have armies of ten or 
twelve thousand electors assemble in a single 
ereat city for their votes — armies only a little 
less numerous than those with which Gustavus 
Adolphus shook the Austrian throne. By 're- 
moving the higher college, and reducing every 
thing to a single college, you will overthrow the 
strongest barrier which Napoleon had construct- 
ed against the revolutionary spirit. Can' the 
monarchy dispense with the support of tbe great 
proprietory? and how is it to be exercised in the 
miost of a crowd of uniform electors, paying 300 
francs each, and enjoying, at an average, not 
4000 francs a year each f If the great propri- 
etors are not permitted to vote in a college apart 
by themselves, they will be virtually disfran- 
ehised, and every thing governed by a mob of 
» Mooiteor '™'"' proprietors. What can be the 
Jan. 19, uid consequence of this but new ad- 
tl,i8l7;Cap. vances, fresh spoliations, and the 

^'lli^i^!*^ ultimate overthrow of the mon- 
h. 143, 144. j^rchy?"* 

Various amendments ' were propose^ in the 
Chamber, and the law became the subject 
of warm and able discussions in tbe public 



press, and in a host of psmphlets on either side. 
M. de Serres, one of tbe ablest |7. 

men on the Royalist side, proposed an U is passed, 
amendment, the object of which was, ^^^' ^» '^l^* 
when there was only one member for a depart- 
ment, to- establish a separate college for the 
urban and the rural electors. The discussion con- 
tinued extremely animated, both in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and in the public journals, dur- 
ing the whole of January ; and the king erery 
day become more infatuated in favor of his sys- 
tem of a uniform franchise, founded on the pay- 
ment of 300 francs. As the majority of the 
Chamber of l)eputies were known to be deci- 
sively in favor of the ministerial measure, with- 
out any amendment, M. Becazes took lidvant- 
age 01 this delay to secure a majority in the 
Cnamber of Peers. The king warmly seconded 
him in this attempt * he spoke constantly in fa- 
vor of the uniform sufirage ; and when an oppo- 
sition of .opinion appeared, he ^rupled not to 
exert all bis private influence, and even to make 
use of entreaties, to secure even a single vot^. 
At length, by these means, and the most unscru- 
pulous exertions of the . whole influence of the 
Crown, the measure was adopted hi both Houses, 
but by a larger majority in the Commons than 
the Peers. The majority in the form- , .. .^^ 
erwhs 32— there being 132 votes for Feb.l0 18^7, 
the measure, and 100 against it ; in Cap'.y.Vo,8I; 
the latter it was only 18, the num- }jf- **■ i^» 
hers bein^ 95 to 77.' '^• 

On reviewing this debate and decision of the 
legislature, wbich, like all other de- ig. 

cisions in-volring a great change in Raflactionson 
the electoral system, was decisive ****• **''• 
of the fate of the monarchy, one thing must 
strike every one as very remarkable. This is 
tbe opinion which was so generally expressed 
by the. ministerial party, that no possible danger 
could be apprehended from the proposed change, 
because the number of electors would, under it, 
be so sn\all in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion — not more than 100,000 out of 30,000,000. 
TheyTorgot that it is not on the number of elect- 
ors, but on the disposition and feeling qf their 
majority, that every thing depends. A country 
may be as effectually revolutionized by 100,000 
electors as by 10,000,000, sometimes more ef- 
fiftctually, provMcd only that the majority of the 
100,000 are of the democratic party, anci invest- 
ed with -sufficient power to work out their de- 
sigtis. A cqnveiyion of 1200 men overturned 
monarchy, extinguished the church, and divided 
nroperty in France; 3,000,000 of electors placed 
Napoleon, 6,000,000 Louis Napoleon, on the im- 
perial throne. The peril of tbe electoral law, in 
a manner forced upon France by the Crown, 
consisted in this, that it invested with supreme 
power a majority of electors drawn from a body 
of ail others the most democratic^ ittle propri- 
etors — and virtually disfranchised the great pro- 
prietors, the men of cultivated education, and 
tbe laboring classes of the community. It is 
remarkable that this decisive law, fraught with 
the fate of the monarchy, originated with the 
king's ministers, was forced through the Com- 
mons by their influence, and through the Peers 
by the personal solicitation and efforts of the 
king himself.* 

* " La victoire paralsaalt incertalne, ei lea Minlairas 
^talent menaoia d'une d^faite 6ciatanta al le Roi, qUl an- 
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The next important meaaures of the session 
.g were those relating to indiyidual 

Laws on per- freedom and the liberty of the press. 
Monal frMdom The violent restrictions on these, 
•adthoUborty ^hich had been obtained from the 
oruie Prew. chamber of 1815, had been intro- 
duced by M. Decazes, and carried through b? 
the Royalist majority, then in close alliance with 
him, and they all expired at the end of the session, 
beiag limited to that period. Now, however, the 
Royalists, being in opposition, felt these restric- 
tions oppressive, and by a natural consequence 
became desirous of their abolition. The press was 
the principal engine by which they hoped to siic» 
ceed in snaking the Liberal party now in pos- 
session of power, and therefore they were desir- 
ous of securing its freedom : it was the chief 
enemy which the Liberals had to dread, there- 
fore they were desirous of continuing its restric- 
tions. Such a transposition of parties on a par- 
ticular auestion is well known in the history of 
England, and, however slTdn^e in appearance, 
it arises from a very obvious cause, and is not 
likely ever to cease. It springs from the desire, 
for power bein^ stronger than the influence of 
principle, and mdividnal ambition supplanting 
public consistency. 

The ministerial project concerning the liberty 
SO. of the press was short and simple. 
Projects of It was, -** that the censorship of the 
!*''?h'^SIli Pf®*® ^^ *o ^ continued till Jah- 
oflhepiSi^ oary h 1818/" The proposal was 
sad peraonsl based on the alleged necessity^f the 
ftMdom. in^^ which was carious, as it was 

now^ to be applied against the very party for 
Whose support it had originally been introduced. 
The proposed law on llus liberty of the person 
was not so stringent as thi^t of 1815, but still suf- 
ficiently dangerous to freedom. It was to this 
effect, that every person charged with a conspir- 
acy or macbinfition sigainsttbe person of the 
king, or the security of the state^ might be sum- 
marily arrested without the necessity of being 
immediately brought to trial. No extraordinary 
arrest could be made bat on a ^warrant signed 
by the President of the Privy Council, and by 
one of the Secretaries of State. The jaildr was 
to send an intimation of the name cf the person 
imprisoned, with the charge against him, to the 
Procureur du Rot, by whom he was to be inter- 



rogated, and the charge and declaration trans* of disastrous periods, which are j^i. 15^ |7| 

muted to the Minister of Justice. Itwas al- '"* *^ ~' ' -^'- *- j ^ ■ — —' 

most identical with the suspension of the Habeas 

Corpus Act in England, and was to continue 

only to the first of January, 1818. This law un- 

derwent a most animated discussion in both 

t Cap. y. 100; Chambers, and was not passed into 

lis ; Lac. u. a law without the most violent op- 

l*l» isa. position.^ 

On the part of the Oimosition, it was contend- 
ed by M. de VilleJe, M. Castelbajao, and M. 
de Labourdonnaye : ** We are told that the strin- 
gent laws of 1815 have restored public tran- 



trait dans lenrs vceax avec ardeur, n'appuyait son influ- 
aaoe pereonneile de Paacendant de sob amitid sar de nobles 
Pairs qui fkisaient partie de sa cour. Apr^s avoir forme 
son humble cour de Mittau et Hartwell, ee l\it le 30 Jan- 
vier 1817 que la Chambre des Pairs vota sur l'ensembl6e 
de la loi. II l>tt adopts a la majority de 95 voir eontre 77. 
La soumission plutot que la conviction donnait une ma- 
jority qui devalt cdder au premier cboc. d6s que deux 
^reures pen fhvorables a Tespolr des Ministres rainefi- 
tralnt ee d^bat/'— Lacrbtbllb, HisUrire d€ la JtestaM- 
ii. 150. 



quillity : if so, where is the necessity for still re- 
curring to exceptional laws? In 91. 
1815 the French army was dis- Argument 
banded, the courts of justice disor- f*^""\u**f ^ 
ganized, the heads of depart nients erty^of the 
changed, the most violent and terri- preas by the 
ble political and external crisis just Opposition, 
surmounted. These were the reasons assigned, 
and with justice, for the suspension of individual 
liberty at that time \ but now the same measures 
are attempted to be justified by 4 state of things 
exactly the reverse — by the happy re-estabiish- 
ment of the influence of the Government in all 
branches of the administration. We have no- 
thing to add to the picture of general improve- 
ment drawn by the partisans of Government ex- 
cept the corrollary naturally flowing from these 
— ' the exceptional laws should cease.' What is 
ouc present position ? The chartef guarantees 
to us individual freedom and the liberty of the 

Eress, and we have neither the one nor the other. 
[as France any reason to apprehend a fresh 
revolution ? — is royalty of new in peril ? If it is 
so, let the king be invested with unlimited power. 
But if, thanks to Providence, France is peaceful, 
why not terminate the exceptional laws, justifi- 
able only in periods of anarchy ? 

"^'AU is favorable— all is well, exclaim the 
supporteVs of Government : the elec- 
tions are free — ^the cries, * Down with conSuded 
the nobles,' ^Down with the priests,' 
are no longer heard under the peaceful reign of 
the Bourbons ; the deputies of the departments 
will, under the new electoral law, be chosen 
from the most estimable, the most esteemed, 
the most independent of their several districts; 
the bases of public instruction are to be love of 
God and fidelity to the king. The word legiti- 
macy ma^ well be very difierently defined, if you 
adopt this project, from what it was lately by 
a member of the Government, when he said, 
* Legitimacy is order— order is moderation.' You 
caA not deny, indeed you yourselves boast, that 
the Jacobins are reduced to a dozen or two of 
individuals whom every 'one laughs at, and five 
or six insane fanatics ; where then is the neces- 
sity, where the expediency of continuing, under 
these favorable circumstances, which the Govern- 
ment are themselves the first to proclaim, thoee 
exceptional laws, the fatal bequest ^ u^ii^g. 



alike subversive of public freedom and 18, 1817.- 
and of all rational attkcbment to p'f* ^- ^lOt 
the' throne?"!. -*"■ 

On the other hand, it was contended by M. 
Decazes, M. de Serres, and M. de ^ 

Courvoisier, on the part of the Ad- Answer ofthr 
ministration : *' Anterior to the re- ministerial- 
turn of Napoleon 6n the 20th March, ^^'' 
the respect for individual freedom was carried 
the length of abslirdity. A law similar u* thai 
oi S;9tb Octqber, 181/3, would hav6 disconcerted 
the conspirators, ai»d prevented all the ruinous 
consequences which have resulted from their 
success. This consideration alune is sufficient 
to engage ujs to support the project which has 
been brought forward by the Ministry. Laws 
of exception are made for extraordinary circum- 
stances ; and can it with reason be maintained 
that there are no extraordinary circumstances at 
this time? I see Frenchmen rejected by their 
country, and have they no interest tp revive 
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troables and overt arn the existing order of 
things? I see 150,000 allied soldiers in posses- 
sion of our fortresses — ^is that not an extraor- 
dinary circumstance? In the interior there 
are a vast number of discontented persons, offi- 
cers out of the service, employes without occu- 
pation — is it not for the public interest to de- 
prive them of the means of creating fresh dis- 
lorfoances? 

" The king measured with a judicious anddis- 
criminating eye the state of France 
coodhiiled. '^^^^ he published the ordinance of 
' 5th September last. His words and 
deeds on that occasion alike afford fresh guaran- 
tees for liberty, security, and property. If he 
dissolved by a somewhat violent act the former 
Chamber, it was because, it must be said, the 
vehement exasperation of the great majority in 
it threatened the French with the destruction of 
their property and liberties. The- Ministry are 
not fo be deterred by declamations about a dic- 
tatorship; they know their position as consuls 
of the state, and they are not afraid of the 
Tarpeian rock. The circumstances are critical : 
distress generally prevails from the. badness of 
the last harvest: the minds of the people are 
eoored by misfortane ; agitators are on the watch 
lo convert the general discontent into measured 
of sedition and rebellion. Is this a time to relax 
the precautions taken to insure public tranquillity 
in circumstances, in truth, less alarming ? The 
king relies on the loveof his people; the people 
oa the love of their king.'* The Chamber, by a 
large majority, supported the two measures of 
Governmeitt, suspending the liberty of individur 
aU and that of the public press : in the fof mer 
case by a majority of 43^ the numbers being 130 
t jioBlteuT ^^ ^'^ i ^^ ^"^ latter by one of 39, the 
j«B.liandl8, numbers being 128 to 89. In the 
1S17 ; Cup. V. Peers, in like manner, they passed 
114, Wl. ^y considerable majoritied.^ 

A more difficult task, however, remained be- 
)iind, than that of contending with a 
powerful minority in parliament, and 
. that was, making head against the 
distress which, irom the extreme 
deficiency of the -last harvest, had 
now come Co press upon every part 
Bread had risen in Paris to twenty- 
foar sous for a loaf of four pounds, which was 
about 2id. a pound — a frightful state of things, 
as it was nearly triple the usual price. Dis- 
turbances in consequence were general, both 
there and in every part of France ; and although 
they did not, except at Lyoiis, assume a politi- 
cal character, ret they were very alarming, and 
called for the utmost tijo^ilance jon the .part of 
Government and those intrusted with the ad- 
ministration. The carts of farmers bringing 
grain to market were, in many places, seiz^ by 
the peasantry, and their contents distributed 
among ftimisbing multitudes ; and many grana- 
ries were broken open and openly pillaged. As 
a natural consequence, less grain was bh>ught 
to market, and less imported and stored in the 
warehouses, which augmented the general dis- 
tress. The riots were particularly formidable 
at Chateau-Thiernr, Chatillon-sur-Seine, and in 
the department of Puys de Dome. These ex- 
cesses were vigorously repressed by the Govern- 
ment, Wt not without bloodshed in many places 
— « disireesing state of things, and which more 




of France. 



than any thing else justified the stringen; laws 
introduced by the Ministers, to prevent the dis- 
aflected from taking advantage of the general 
distress to excite disturbances against the Gov- 
ernment. A large vote of credit was passed by 
the Chambers to ^ive Government the means of 
relieving the public distress ; large purchases of 
grain were made in the Crimea, TOth by Govern- 
ment and private individuals : and a faiounty was 
offered, on the importation or grain, of 5 francs 
a quarter. By these means, so plentiful a supply 
was obtained from Odessa and the i Moniteor, 
fertile plains of Poland and the Uk- Jan. 97, and 
raine, that in the spring of 1817 the F®^- "i \^ i 
price rapidly fellj and, before sum- j^^' ^ 
mer, was below its ordinarv level.^ 

A more liberal, and witnal judicious, system 
was at the same time adopted in the fi^^ 

army. The public necessities, and More liberal 
the enormous weight of the contri- •jvtem in Um 
butions made to the Allies, rendered *'™^' 
considerable reduction of expense necessary in 
that department; but so judicious were the 
measures of the Duke de Feltrethat, simultane- 
ously with these reductions of expenditure, he 
was able to make a considerable increase in the 
efieptive strength of the army. A fifth squadron 
was added to each regiment of cavalry, and the 
strength of the legions considerably augmented. 
The repugnance to the old officers of the Impe- 
rial army, so generally felt in the first years of 
the Restoration, was rapidly giving way; and 
numerous officers on half-pay were every day 
readmitted into the ranks from the lists of half- 
pay, who at once increased the strength of the 
army and diminished the resources of the dis- 
contented parties in the state. At length the 
general rule was adoped, that all the officers on 
/half-pay who had not been replaced in the ranks 
should be replaced in the last squadron and 
battalion formed. By this means the expense of 
the half-pay, was diminished at the very time 
that the ranks of the army were recruited by 
experienced officers ; and it was mainly by the 
adoption of this iadicious system that the dimin- 
ished expense of the army was ac- ^ „ 
companied by an Increase of its nu- 143.*^* ^' ^ 
mencal strength.* 

' Difficulties had arisen between the court of 
France and the papal see, on the 27. 

subject of eternal discord between Coneordat 
the Pope and the temporal princes ^*** Rome. 
— ^tbe extent of the interference of the former in 
ecclesiastical appointments. To obviate them, 
and negotiate a concordat, M. de Blacas,' who 
had ne|[otiated the marriage of the Buke de 
Berri with the Princess Caroline of Naples, was 
sent to Rome in the beginning of 1817- But, 
though not destitute of abilities, M. de Blacas 
was no match , in negotiation for .the Cardinal 
Gonzalvi, and the other skillful diplomatists who 
at that period conducted the foreign affairs of 
the court of Rome. His pious zeSi. led him to 
make concessions unauthorized by the Cham- 
bers, unsuitable to the age, and for the support 
of which no possible means remained of provid- 
ing funds in the revolutionized realm of France. 
M. Gonzalvi skillfully represented to M. de 
Blacas, that Napoleon's lormer concordat in 
1801, which had done so much to establish the 
independence of the Church of* France, should 
be annulled, as a oonetssion on the part of the 
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papal see to the revolationary spirit justified 
only by necessity. To this M. de Blacas oon- 
sented : and the effect of this was to revive, io 
full force, the concordat of Francis I., and annul 
all the concessions made by the Romish see since 
1789. Among the rest, it revived a claim for 
the territory of Avignon, one of the first con- 
quests of the Revolution from the Church ; and 
this M. de Blacas agreed to take into considera- 
tion, or pay an indemnity. But a much more 
serious inconvenience resulted from this injudi- 
cious abandonment of the concordat of 1801, and 
that was the revival of the numerous- bishoprics 
and other ecclesiastical benefices which at that 
remote period covered the soil of France, and 
were richly 'endowed from its territorial posses- 
sions ; but for the support of which no funds 
whatever now existed but from a vote of the 
Chambers, who it was easy to see 'Would not 
consent, in the present* distressed state of the 
finances, to any addition, even for -these pious 
purposes, to the public bui'dens. To render the 
risks of this concession still greater, by the con- 
cordat of Francis 1., now revived, the sanc- 
tion of the papal court was requisite for any 
appointment to a radnastery, prebendary, or 
bishopric, and the ri^ht of excommunication of 
1 , whole districts for notable oflenses 

Jaly^O^lSl^; ^^ recognised. It was easy to 
Archly.' Dip. ' Bee how these powers would ac- 
▼. 627, 6M, cord with the feelings of revdution- 

NoT* M 1817* ^^^^ France id the nineteenth cen- 
' ' tury.i 
The main difficulty of the year, however, in 
2g, France at this period lay in the 
Extreme dUQ- finances, the embarrassments of 
culty r^ard which were only equaled by the 
ing the fcan- pressing necessity of eflecting as 
speedily as possible some adjustment 
of them. In truth, the difficulties in this depart- 
ment were such that they might fairiy be con- 
sidered as insurmountable ; and they vrould 
have proved so, had not the allied sovereigns 
tind their ministers met them in a libdral spirit^ 
and abated In their demands founded on the 
treaty of 20th November, 1815, in order to facil- 
itate the re-establishment of the king's govern- 
ment in France, and relieve it of the most press- 
ing dangers with which it was surrounded. - On 
the one hand were the allied sovereigns; armed 
with the severe clauses of the treaty of 1815, in 
possession of all the frontier fortresses, held by 
150,000 of their troops, commanded by ther Duke 
of Wellington, all of whom were paid, clothed, 
and fed at the expense of France. On the other 
hand was the realm of France, worn out by a 
war of twenty years' duration, scarcely able to 
meet its own engagements, and yet burdened 
with tke payment, in a few years, of £61,000,000 
of indemnities to the allied sovereigns or their 
subjects I The strongest head reeled, the most 
intrepid spirit quailed, under such a combination 
of difficulties ; and yet, till they were overcome, 
no stable government could be erected in France, 
or the least prospect be afiforded of a dynasty 
being firmly seated on the throne. The diffi- 
cutties, great as they were, with the sums due 
to the governments under the treaty, yet yield- 
ed to those arising from the rapacity and ex- 
3 Cap.^T. iss, orbitant demands of the persons and 
153 ; I^ac. 11. bodies entitled to indemnity by its 
IM. 150. provisions,* which proved to be so 



prodigious that there appedred no possibility of 
their ever being liquidated. 

Fortunately Tor France and the tranquillity 
of Europe, the mixed commission, 29. 

to whom the adjustment of these Eflbrta of Um 
claims was referred, was presided Emperor Al- 
over by a man whose capacity, great the "Duke"<rf" 
in military, was not less conspicuous Wellhigton to 
in civil alfairs, and whose modera- obviate these 
tion and sense of justice, as well as d**cttliies. 
good sense, were equal to his'gcnius. M. Dudon 
was the nominal president of the mixed commis- 
sion ; but tjie Duke of Wellington was the per- 
son to whom all difficult points were referred, 
and be was its real head. The Duke de Ricbe- 
lien, finding the demands for indemnity, especial- 
ly on the part of the lesser German princes, so 
exorbitant, addressed a long memorial to his old 
patron and friend, the Emperor Alexander, on 
the subject; and he returned a noble answer, 
and a letter addressed to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, which deserves a place in history, as invest- 
ing with fresh laurels the brow of conquest.* 
Instructions in the same equitable spirit were 
addressed by the Russi&n ffovernment to their 
embassador at Paris, which distinctly reeognized 
^the truth of the statement to the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, that such was the roafnitude of the pri- 
vate indemnities demanded m France under the 
ireaty, that it was wholly impossible for that 
Qountry tqmake them good, and pointed to some 
equitable adjustment which might be wiUiin the 
bounds of possibility.t and lead to an eventual 



* Plac^ comme vous, Stes, M. le B(ar6ehal, A la t6t« 
des foroeii mllitaires de I'AUlance Eorop^nne, vous aves 
contrlbud plur d'une fols, par la eagesae et la mod^r*- 
Hon qui voaa dlaMngnent, a eoncilier lea plus graves In- 
ter^te : Je me sola constamment address^ A vous dana 
toutfee lea clrconatancea qui peuvent partlculidremeiit in- 
^er anr raffermiaaement de T^tat heureaaement r6taMl 
ejL France par voa glorieux exploita : malntenaat que la 
questiod dt cr^ance partlculldre A la charge de la France 
prend un caractere critique et d^isif, A raiaon dea dif- 
flcult^a que pr^aente I'ef Acatio»litt^rale da tralt^ dii S-SO 
Nbvembre, 1815, je n'ai pas cm derolr laiaaer Ignorer 
mon opinion aux nfonarquea mea alliSa, aor le mode 
d'envlsager cet engagement on^r^ax, de manidre i en 
pr^venlr I'lnfyaction et i le rendre ex^cnuUe. Lea aaaer* 
tiona da gouvernement Fran^aia vooa aont connaea, M. 
,l,e Mar6chal ; mon Mlniatre i Parla le^lt Tordie de voaa 
odmrnuniquer )e m6nM)ire qoi a 6t^ trac^.aoua mea yeux 
relatfvement A celte question importante. Jevoaa invite 
& porter toate votre attention tm I'enchalnement des 
motlAi de droit ei de oonvenance politiqaes qnl ae tnm- 
vent cdivign6a, dana ce travail, i I'mpoi du prinelpe d'ac* 
oemmodement pr6aent, poar r^aoaore lea eompUeaUona 
inh^rentea iPac^uittement dea er6ancea partlcalidras, 
aul flourent lmpoa6es k la, France, alora qtinl n'^tait pas 
ftclle de pr^olr lear endrrae d6veloppment. Vooa wp- 
palerex, M. le Mar6chal, I'enaemUe dea considerations 
Boperiearea qui plaident i I'anrai d'an ayatdme de eon- 
cluation ^oitabie. Toua repandres toute la lomidra 
d*an eaprlt joate, la ehaleor d'one &me 61evte d la hauteor 
dea clrconatancea, ear oqe qoeatlon de laquelle d6pendr 
ent peut-6tre le repoa de la France, et rinvlolabiUd dea 
engagemenia lea pins sacr6s. G*e8t la moderation et la 
bonne fbi qui ont 6U de noa Jourk le mobile d'une Ibreo 
bienfUaftnte et r6paratrioe, et e'eat & celai qui on a pro* 
'pee6 et aecond6 le triomphe d fkire entendre aana tooa lea 
momens oriUquea le lancage de cette m6me moderation 
et de cette m^me bonne Ibi. Dans cette conviction all 
me reatalt encore \m vera & fooneer, oe aerait de vooa 
def(6rer, par Taaaentiment onanime de nkea allida, la di- 
rection principale dea ndgociationB qui poorraient a'ouvrtr 
i Faria, aor la question dea er6aaceo i»itlcalierea,ec aor 
le mode le ploa equitable de la decider d*an commun a»> 
cord. Recevetf&c. Ai.bxandu.'* 

— CAPinous, Hittoirt de la Jtesfavntfion, v. 907, 909. 

t " Toatea lea palasaneea aentent le besoin d*aiTlver A 
an reaulut aana detrain le texte des oonveBCioaa ar^ 
reteea. Le gouvernemeat Franca ne conteate paa la 
dette qa*U k oontraet6e en aignant le tralte daJW Nov. It 
en a deja aequitte josqu' i eoncnrrenee de 900 mUUmis ; 
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shortening of the period of the ooonpation of its 
1 Canveotioo, territory .^ In consequence of this 
Feb. 10, 1818; interposition, the presidency of the 

t'w?' ^Sd <*®'"™^**"*'^ for liquidating the de- 
▼. lei in ; in&nds of private creditors was 
MmMtBOB, Siq>! taken from M. Dudon, and bestowed 
▼. ii. n on M. Mounier, who co-operated 

oordiaUy with the Doke of Wellington on the 
sabjeet. The latter general was appointed pres- 
ident 6f the diplomatic and finance committtee 
charged with the same affair ; and the result of 
their labors was a convention concluded, in' Feb- 
niarv, 1818, by which the burdens undertaken 
by France, by the treaty of Noyember, 1815, 
were sensibly abated, and a prospect was open- 
kt of the ultimate evaonatipn of its territory. 
By this convention it was provided — 1. That/ 
30. the strength of the army of occupa* 
Cooveotioii of tion should be diminished by 3Q,000 
ifiiaf fcJ'^i men ; that is, by a fifth of each 
disdiiiition of ^■*"'P* ^^ **"*^ army. 2. That this 
tiM umy of reduction should be carried into ef- 
ooe«i|Mtion. feet on Ist April next ensuing. 3. 
That from that date the 200,000 rations which 
the French government were bound to furnish 
daily for the support of the troops should be re- 
duced to 160,000, without, however, any reduc- 
tion being made in the* 00,000 rations furnished 
daily for the horse. In commutticating this oon- 
rention, the embassadors of the allied powers 
observed — '* In communicating so signal a proof 
of the regard entertained by their august mas- 
ters toward his most Christian Majesty, the em-, 
bassadors are, at the same time, desirous of de- . 
clariog to his Excellency the Duke de Richelieu 
the sense they entertain of how much the prin- 
ciples of the ministry over which he pce^iites 
have contributed to establish that miitual con- 
fidence and good understanding which, direoted 
by justice, and a regard to existing treaties, has 
yet succeeded in arranging such delicate inter- 
ests, and affording the prospect of a speedy <and 
satisfffectory definitive arrangement. ' ' The ease 
afforded to France by thla arrangement Was 
considerable, but it was rendered doubly valua- 
ble by the prospect which it affooded of a final 
^ and entire delrveraoce • of the ter- 

reoti<m\£i "tory.' Suqh as. it was, it was en- 
tens. Sop. TiL tireiy to be ascribed to the magnan- 
93 ; Cap. v. imous disposition of the Emperor 
175, 177. Alexander, -and the wisdemj mod- 

eration, and generosity with which his views 
were met and carried out by the Buke of WeK 
lingtoo and Count Pozzo di Borgo, to whom the 
French historians themselves entirely ascribed 
the relief thus obtained for their country.* 

le tocal dos rtdamations qui stibsistent enoore s'eldve A 
ptafl «Pan mUUard. Qaelqae diminatioii que cetCe som- 
me poisse ^pronver, il est impouible an goayernement 
Francsis de Tacqaitter ; d'oii rdsulte la qaeetion, * Le» 
prtncipes da droit public, n'autoriaent-ila pas le goav- 
eraenwot de sa idnitatA urH ehr6tienne i proposer auc 
paiasanoes alli^esde modider ementieUemeat eq trait6 ?" 
—hu&uetkma au Minutre Ruase a Paru^ 1812. Capb- 
nous, ▼. 909. . 

* **Je ne saarais trap rendfe t^moignagv H la mag- 
aanisM Inlhienee de I'Empereur Alexandro dans toate 
eetle nftgoeiation. Le Csar ae monlra gdn^reoz envera 
la France eomme il avait k\A lors du trait6 da mola de 
Novembre, 1815. Je le dirai ^galement d& Taction da 
Gomte Pono di Borgo,' ear lea notea addr d a sde e i M. de 
Neaselrode, par an rapport peraonellement aoamis A 
rBnfersar de Raaaie aor la altaation et des opinions en 
Pranoe ; enlln lea aentlments peraonnola du Dae de Wd> 
ling|on eantrHiQJnrent ao grand r6aaltat obiMia.'' — Capb- 
piovB, HitUmrt i» la Bttiauratianf v. 177. 



AU the moderation and generosity of the al- 
lied sovereigns and their mqiisters, 31. 
and all the wi^om of the Duke of TheBodgetof 
Wellington, would have failed in ^^'^■ 
obtaining the desired result, had the efforts of 
the French financiers not contributed, at the 
same time, to such regularity in the discharge 
of their engagements as enabled the Allies to 
meet their wishes without injuring the just 
claims of their own subjects. Never was a 
inore difficult task undertaken by man, for, to 
meet the immense engagements under which 
France. lay by the ITreaty of 1815, there did not 
appear to be any available resources whatever. 
The utmost limits of taxation bad been reached 
during the years 1815 and 1816 ; and experience 
had proved that any attempt to increase the 
amount levied on the country would fail by the 
imposts becoming unproductive. The sum to 
be raised iatbe year 1817 by loan, to meet the 
ooavoidable expenses, amounted to 250,000,000 
francs, or £10,000,000 sterling; and when the 
capitalists of Paris were applied to on the sub- 
ject, they unanimously declared the impossibil- 
ity, at any rate of interest, of their advancing so 
large a sum. > Diminution pf Expenditure seemed 
impossibie, for that had been carriet^ to the ut- 
most practicable length in the two preceding 
years, and any farther reductions would both in- 
crease the .public discontent and render France 
altogether defenseless in regard to foreign pow- 
ers. In this extremity the Duke de Richelieu 
applied to (he (capitalists of London and Amster- 
dam, and>be was fortunate enough to obtain a 
loan from them of the required sum, though at 
a most exorbitant rate of interest. Not less than 
9,090,000 francs of rentes were impledged for 
100,000,000 of francs advanced, which was up- 
wards of 9 per cent., in addition to which the 
creditors were allowed 2i^ per cent, com^nission; 
'and the first term of payment was postponed tg 
31st March, 1817. Thev contracted also for a 
'second loan of 100,000,000 francs, at 58 francs 
-advanced for 5 francs interest. These terms 
were so high, thai they gave rise to warm and 
abl& Rebates. in both Chambers, in the course ol 
which the financial and oratorjcal abilities of M. 
de Villele .^hone fdrth with the highest lustre. 
But the answer of ministers, that the terms of 
the loaa, however to be regretted, were una- 
voidable, as the fequisite suni could not be 
Sot OB any other terpi.s, was justly i^noniieur, 
eeqied decisive; and the budget jan.s, and SO, 
containing these loans passed both 1^17 ; Cap. v. 
Chambers by very large major- I^^i^^i^jq 
ities.i * (See Table in next page.) * 
, A measure fraught with very important re- 
sults, and which in its ultimate con- 32, 
sequences'was one of the causes of Law regard- 
the overthrow of the elder branch of ^"?,, ^^®*i* 
the house of Bourbon, was brought «<»tlieChnrcli. 

forward in this session of parliament, relative to 
bequests to the Church. Already, even before it 
was risen from its ruins, the aspiring disposition 
of the Romish Church had become apparent, 
and it was evident, from the measures which its 
clergy brought forward, that they aimed at no- 
thing less than the re-establishment of its ancient 
hierarchy and s{Hendor. Louis was by no means 
inclined to favor these pretensions. Re felt 
warmly toward the clergy, but still more so to- 
ward thi ?rown, and he was by no means dis- 
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posed to saoriftce any of its rights to the ambi- 
tion of a rival establishment. The bill on the 
subject, which was brought forward by M. 
Lain6, provided that ''every ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment legeUly authorizm might accept, but 
triik the tanction of the king^ all tne goods mov- 
able and immovable which might be conveyed 
to it by donation inter vivoty or by bequest after 
death. The great object of this enactment was 
to reconstitute the clergy on the footing of sepa- 
rate proprietors, and put an end to the nnmiliat- 
ing state of dependence in which they were now 
placed, on annual votes of the Chambers for a 
precarious and miserable subsistence. .Vehe- 
ment debates took place also on what was sub- 
stantially the same question — a proposal by the 
Minister of Finance to alienate a portion of the 
woods yet belonging to the clergy to meet the 
exigencies of the state. The, oebates on this 
subject were df the highest iraportance,'for they 
relate to one of the greatest wounds inflicted on 
society by the Revolution, and are of lasting in- 
^ Cap. T. 18^, terest to all future generations of 
188. • man.^ 

On the part pf the clergy it was contended by 
33 MM. LainS, 'Bonald, and Villdle : 

Argnments " There is no footing on which the 
tor a propria clergy scan be established in a re- 
ury clergy, gpectable and" useful manner, but 
that of being separate proprietors. The propo- 
sal to alienate a portion of their woods lor the 
necessities of the state, is brought forward by 
the same party who resist the re-acquisition of 
property by the church, from the muniflcence or 
bequests of individuals. Both are founded on the 
same basis — ^a dread of a beneficed and inde- 
pendent clergy, the greatest blessing which it is 
possible for society to receive, but on that very 
account thp object of a superstitious dread on the 
part of the philosophers of the (sighteenth cent, 
tnry. They dreaaed the independence of the 
clergy, because it tended to establish in society 
an interest and influence which might rival their 
own. Yet, how is it possible in anv other wav 
to render the clergy either independent, useful, 
or respectable? Since the woods of the olergpy 
have escaped the hammer of atheism, the hatchet 
of cupidity, what right have we now in these 
days to wrest them from- the clergy, or rather 



34. 
Continaed. 



from religion itself? It is a mere mockery to 
say you propose to increase the vote for the 
olergy by 4,000,000 (£160,000) — ^a sum equal to 
the annual value of the woods sold. What com- 
parison is there between a revenue forever de- 
rived firom independent funds and a precariou.*;! 
annual vote from ^ democratic Assembly ? Deep 
indeed have been the wounds religion has re- 
ceived in recent times ; but was it ever antici- 
pated that the most cruel blow should be struck 
m the name of a descendant of St. Louis ? 

•*' We tolerate religion now as we do a return- 
ed emigrant, on the condition that he 
is to m^e no claim to restitution. We 
tolerate the clergv on condition that 
they are never to become independent, and that 
they are to grow mercenary. Every year a vote 
of the Chamber is to determine the salairies of 
the cleroy : it depends on whether or not they 
please the majority of the members whether 
their condition is to be comfortable or destitute. 
Is this a fit condition for the teachers of the peo- 
ple, the ministers of our holy religion, to be 
kept in ? We are apparently awaiting the elec- 
tion of a thoroughly democratic Assembly, the 
worthy inheritors of the Constituent, which shall 
confiscate the who}e remaining property of the 
church, and withdraw the miserable pittance 
whioh they have allowed instead of its once 
itiagniftcent endowments. 

".A proprietary clergy, the grand object of ter- 
ror to thefMiilosophers of the eighteenth 
century, seems to be Equally the object conciQded 
of dread to th6 statesmen of the nine- 
teenth. They lay their plans with more skill, dis- 
guise their motives with more address, embody 
their measure in a less revolting form ; but the ob- 
ject is the same. That object is to render the cler- 
gy entirely destitute of property, and dependent 
for their subsistence on the votes of the Chamber. 
Nevertheless, it is to t>ur proprietary clergy that 
We owe the greatest blessings we possess-^tbe 
fertrlity of our fiekis, and the example of a vigilant 
and paternal administration. Is it to favor agri. 
culture, that great branch of industry, the inter- 
ests of which are incessantly invoked and inces- 
sabtly betfayed, that this measure is adopted'? 
It would seem that our rulers take a pleasure in 
consummating its'ruin, by furnishing fresh fuel 



* The Budget of 1617 was as Ibllows :— 

Receipts. 

FniDcii. 

Land Tax 858,141,667 

Stamps : 144,170,000 

Posts 15,475,000 

Lottery 6,330.800 

Salt t«x 86,376,000 

Indirect taxes 101,a7>,000 

Salt mines ofthe sUte 3,574,000 

Miscellaneoas 741,000 

Woods. . . : : : 1«,819,200 

Arrears of do 8,848,800 

Surrendered by King and Royal Family . . 5,000,000 

Deducted from salaries. . . .> 1S,3U9,000 

Loans 345,065,000 

Do 7,024,033 

1,118,532,502 
To meet arrears of former years 84,907,706 

Revenue of 1817 1,083,635,706 

■ (or i:41, 340,000) 



, EXPEKDITUSB. 

National Debt ^.. 

Sinking Fund 

Annuities 

Pensions— military, civil, and cecleslast. 

King, and Qlvfl List 

Peers Deputies 

Justice 

Foreign Affairs 

Departmental expenses 

Bounties on grain imported 

PurchaBes of <grain 

English indemnities 

Cadastre 

Army 

Do of occupation 

Navy .• 

Police. . '. 

Cautionary engagements. 

Interest on do 

Negotiating '. 

Fifth conlribution to Allies 

Arrears of former contributions 

Miscellancbus tu Allies 



FWOM. 

190,660,000 

40,000,000 

12,400,000 

44,434,064 

34,000,000 

2,630,000 

18,285,000 

65,300,600 

88,787,000 

32,800,000 

2,500,000 

5,700,000 

10,158,038 

157,000,000 

23,560,606 

178,000,000 

44,000,060 

1,000,000 

9,000,000. 

2a,70»,00tf^ 

140,000,000 

83,000,000 

80,494;144 



-Arcktuu D^omatiquesj r. 801. 804. 



I 



1,086,810,688 
<or £41,470.000) 
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to the flame which, ever since the Revolation, has 
never ceased to oonsume it — ^that is, the infinite 
sabdivision of properties. Nov that leveling 
fory is carried to such a length that- it is desired 
to sacrifice to it the woods which the Revolntion 
itjieir, in the midst of its furies and its extrava- 
gances, has left untouched. Despite the univers- 
al complaints on the state of our fields, support- 
ed by a thousand reasons, bv a thousand facts, our 
present enlightened friends of agriculture pro- 
pose to level with the ground those ancient for- 
ests which adorn our hills, shelter our plains, 
and constitute the sole fuel of our people. It has 
been reserved for an age boasting its intelligence 
and its wisdom to accomplish. the prediction of 
Sully, that France would one day perish for 
want of woods. Pagan superstition has foir use- 
fal purposes clothed these woods with supersti- 
ttoos reverence, to save them from the cupidity 
of the spoiler; but we, who pay so little respect 
to the laws of the living God, we insult alike 
the wisdom of the ancients, and the foresight of 
oar ancestors, in order to lay the foundation of 
I ifoditeor "• sinking fund, destined to aflbrd 
Maich 7 and food for speculation on compound 
10,1817; Lsc interest, the worthy bequest of an 
ii. IM, 164. ^( revolutions." » 

^' On the other hand, it was <sontended by M. 
3g Camille Jourdan, M. Conrvoisier, 

Answer of tbe add the Keeper of the Seals : 
iiii]uM«rial- ^^ There is an -essential difiierence 
*■*•* between the property of an inoor. 

poration, and the property of an individual which 
descends to his heirs. The jurisprudence of 
every country has recognized this distinction ; 
and it is founded on the obvious consideration 
that the heirs of an individual are known and 
desired by law, and therefore there is an obvi- 
ons injustice done to them, if they are deprived 
of their inheritance j but no man can say who 
are to be the snceessors of an iiicorporation, and 
therefore no one can say he is injured by its 
property being applied to the service of the state. 
The pretensions now openly put /orth by the 
clergy, and sought to be embodied in these en- 
actments, clearly reveal the ambition of that 
aspiring body; and their determination, at all 
hazards, to regain that opulence and" political 
power which' iney onc9 possessed, and so much 
abused. Such an attempt, made in this age, is a . 
greater absurdity than the worst extravagaivies 
of the Revolution ; it is more calculated to inflict 
a wound on religion itself than the eflbrts of its 
worst enemies. For what object is the sacrifice 
of these woods, of which so much is said, requir- 
ed ? Is it not to liberate our soil from the pres- 
ence of the stranger, to emancipate our citadels 
from his hands? Is ir to withhold such a blessing 
from France that so great an effort is now made 
to prevent anv part of the woods of the church 
from being alienated for their redemption X 

'^ What signify, in so grave a discussion, and 
when such weighty interests are at 
Condoded. ^^^^i ^® frivolous lamentations of 
' our adversaries on the hardship of 
being deprived of the many recreations aflforded 
by our forests : od beholding the trees fall which 
have sheltered our infancy, on their loss as de- 
priving us of splendid appanages ? Their hearts 
appear to have contracted for those noble trees 
a sort of chivalrous enthusiasm — one of them has 
even gone so far as to enter into a pathetic dia* 

Vol. L— M. ' 



logue. The oak which inclosed the soul of 
Clorinda did not draw more tears from Tancredi, 
when prepared to strike it, than our menaced 
forests have caused to fall from the eves of M. 
Piet, in the course of the speech whicli evinced 
that singular species of sensibility. To answer 
all that, is to say that it would be very allow- 
able and very agreeable to abandon ourselves to 
all these fantasies, for trees, for gardens, for 
palaces, if our fortune would admit of it ; but that 
when bankruptcy threatens us, the best direc- 
tion which even the most poetical imagination can 
take — the best measure which this mqst chival- 
rous sensibility can adopt — is to endeavor to pay 
our debts not only by abandoning | i^onltear 
all useless superfluities, but even March?, 1817; 
by retrenching some of our most Lac U. IM, 
cnerished long-established necessi- \Z'\S?^' ^' 
tie..'" ^ '"''"■ 

Upon this debate the Chamber, by a large ma- 
jority, supported both the proposi- 39. 
tions of Government — ^that is, they Result of tlie 
admi tted legal donations or bequests <l®^te. 
of property to the chutch, provided they were 
sanctioned by the king ; and they voted the alien- 
ation of woods belonging to the church to the 
extent of 20,000,000 &nos (£800,000). As an 
increased grant of 4,000,000 francs (£160,000) 
was voted to the clergy, there was no injury 
doncL to the church in the mean time ; but the 
debates, nevertheless, are valuable, as bearing' 
on a great question of state principle of lasting 
interest to mankind, and illustrating the indomit- 
able firmness, strong vitality, and aspiring dis- 
position of that church which bad, to a cap. v. 187, 
all appearance, been entirely crush- IM; Lao. li. 
ediby the events of the Revolution.' ^^- 

As the Chamber of Deputies was now decid- 
edly Liberal, and the majority of ^ 
the Ministry of the same way of Modilicatton 
thinking, (xovernment felt the neces- of th« Miais- 
sily of making it entirely so, and ^' ^^V* 
rooting out of the Cabinet the last 
remains of the Royalist party, of which, in the 
first instance, it had been almost entirely com- 
posed. The first change was made in the min- 
istry of marine, in which M. Buboucbaze was 
supplanted by Marshal Gouvion de St. Cyr, 
whose great abilities, as well as popularity with 
the veterans, seemed to point him out as the 
proper person to carry into execution the great 
changes in the composition of the army which 
were in contemplation. The appointment of 
St. Cyr to the ministry of marine, accordingly, 
was only temporary ; and ere long a royal ordi- 
nance appeared, appointing Gouvion St. Cyr to 
the ministry at war and Count Molb to that of 
the marine. This was an important change; 
for both the dismissed ministers belonged to. 
the Royalist party, and the Duke de Feltre was 
one 01 their ablest and stanchest supporters. 
All the pure Royalists were now rooteo out of 
the Cabinet; its composition had become en- 
tirely Liberal or Doctrinaire, and in complete 
accordance with the majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Of its whole original members, 
the Duke de Richelieu, MM. Deoazes and Cor- 
vette, alone remained in it; and they, either 
from necessity or conviction, had embraced in 
their full extent the Liberal doctrines. Things 
were advancing swijily in their natural course. 
For good or Tor evil, the coup tPitai of dth 
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September. 1816, was produoingf its nnaToid- 

iM ^^^^ fruits — it was either to prove 

198.*'' ^' ^^^ salvation or the ruio of the mon- 

aroby.^ 

Count MoLK, who was now for the first time 

4e. admitted into the Cabinet, was one 

Blograptayuid of the most remarkable men of the 

?*TS' 1? Restoration. He enjoyed, in a very 

count M0I6. jjj^jj ^iggy^j^ th^ confidence of the 

Duke de Richelieu ; and his administrative tal- 
ents fully justified his predilection. Endowed 
by nature with a firm and energetic ndind, be had 
been early thrown into the school o^ Napoleon; 
but even the ascendant of that great man had 
not been able to modify the strong mould and 
distinctive marks of bis character. He was bet- 
ter fitted to direct than to obey — ^to communicate 
thaii to receive impressions. No one in his grade 

K assessed in a higher degree the confidence of 
apoleon; and in the evening conversations in 
which the Emperor took suoti delight, and in 
which the talents of Cambac6res, Monge, Porta* 
lis, and M. de Fontanes, shone forth with so much 
lustre^ he bore a most distinguished part. Had 
be possessed, with these brilliant qualities, per- 
eeverance and patience equal to bis energy and 
determination, he would have been a first-rate 
statesman. But the. defect of his character was 
a want, not of resolution, but of endurance ; he 
was easily disconcerted and frequently led to 
, gi ^j^i^ abandon the most important objects 
Sap., voce ' And even retire into private life, rath- 
UsAiit Izxiv. er than exert the resolute persever- 

ISLSw*'* ^ *°*^ which so often, by wrestling 
with difficulties, overcomes them.,^ 
Marshal Gouvion db St. Ctr was one of those 
41. celebrated characters of the Empire 

Ooavkni St. whose name it is impossible to hear 
^' without a thrill of emotion. No one 

aisqnaiated with the annate of those memorable 
years need be told of his achievements. On the 
Rhine and the Moselle, in Catalonia and Saxony, 
he was equally distinguished ; and the nulitary 
works he has left on those campaigns are not 
the least valuable of the monuments which re- 
main of the astonishing talent ^and energy with 
which they were conducted. He was a decided 
Liberal in politics, and therefore eminently qual- 
ified to carry through the grea^ task ta which 
he was destined by the Government — that of re- 
nodeling and popularizing tb« army. This had 
low become in a manucr a matter of necessity ; 
for, as there was now a fair prospect of the al- 
lied troops being withdrawn from the frontier 
ibrtresses, the Government would be left to its 
«wn resources, and could not expect either to 
^yiMfjn its existence or independence but by 
the SQi^rt of its own subjects. St. Cyr was- a 
soldier of the Revolution ; and he never got over 
the strong impression in favor of public freedom 
then made on his mind. But he was an honest 
and upright man ; he was attached, like so many 
others, to the ^popular party, because he, in truth, 
believed it to be the only true foundation of con- 
atitutional freedom or social happiness. In com- 
mand he was a strict disciplinarian, as persons 
of these prinoipWs generally are, and rigid in 
exacting the discbarge of their duties by the 
officers ; but he yas beloved by the private men, 
for wbose^iDierests and comforts he was always 
ready to exert himself. His appointment to the 
ifiportaai situation of War Mininter was there- 



fore a very important step and resided as such 
by both parties. The Napoleonisto and Demo- 
crats hailed it as an indication of the disposition 
of the Court to throw itself in sincerity and good 
faith on the nation, and, casting away foreign in- 
fluence, to resume its proper place in the scale 
of European politics ; the Royalists regarded it 
as a step which would probably be irrevocable 
in the overturning of the monarchy. , ^ ^ jgg 
The Count d'Artois said that, since mi ; Biog. ' 
the king was determined to destroy Univ. wet St. 
himselffhe might do so, and that he ^» ^"P* 
would look out for h is own interests. ' 

The elections of 1817 for the fifth of the Cham- 
ber, who by lot vacated their seats, 43, 
and were replaced by new mem- The eicNDiioBs 
bers, were conduced peaceably, and o''l8l7. 
without any external tumult; but their import- 
ance was not on that account less generally felt, 
and it was already foreseen by both parties, that, 
in its ultimate results, the new electoral law 
would prove decisive of the fate of the monarchy. 
Eight new deputies were to be returned for Pa- 
ris ; they were all elected firom the Liberal ranks, 
and more than a half were democrats, hostile 
even to the present Liberal government. MM. 
Lafitte, Delessert, Roy, and Casimir Perier, were 
among the returned ; not one Royalist was among 
the number. Upon the whole, although as usual 
in such cases, the results were various, and sue- 
cesB apparently nearly balanced, yet the Royal- 
ists sensibly lost lost ground, and the extreme 
Republicans gained it. Government might coo- 
eratulate themselves upon the defeat of the three 
known leaders of the republioaiM, MM. Lafayette, 
Manuel, and Benjamin Constant ; but they ex- 
perienced a bitter alloy in seeing three extreme 
Liberals, Dupont de 1 Euro, Chauvelin, and Be^ 
^uin, admitted to the legislature. The Royal- 
ists, who werp generally defeated, loudly de- 
claimed against an electoral law which excluded 
from the xihg^s servioe his most faithful serv- 
ants, and predicted the ruin of the monarchy 
from its efiects. The Doctrinaires, whp had in- 
troduced that law, began in secret to dread ita 
effects, but still in pnblie defended it, and flat- 
tered themselves that, though in power, and 
expoeed to the obloquy of office, they would 
be able to contend successfully in s Lac. it. 189, 
the elections with their deaoooratic IM ; Cap* v 
rivais.» "*• ^ 

The circumstances of the country, however, 
were such that the democratic party 4s. 
however much in reality inclined to State of psMw 
overturn the monarchy and revert opi«"<»^ 
to a republican form of government, were con- 
strainea to be circumspect in their measures. 
Notwithstanding the embarrassments of the 
Treasury, and the enormous weekly contribu- 
tions wh'ich were paid to the allied powers, the 
country generally was rapidly increasing in 
prosperity. The wretched harvest of 1816 had 
been succeeded by one in 1817 which, although 
still below an average, was greatly better than 
that which had preceded it; and the blessed 
^iscts of peace and tranquillity appeared in a 
general, and, for so short a time, surprising re- 
vival of industry and increase of opulenoe, 
Paris, especially, bad already attained an un- 
precedented degree of prosperity. Strangera 
arrived from all quarters to visit its monuments, 
its theatres, its galleries; ita pleasures attraotM 
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the yooBf^t iu historioal interest and objects of 
art the middle-eged and reflecting. TIkwc who 
bad visited it in 1814 or 1815 and returned affain 
in 1818 — among whom the aathor may iocTade 
himself— were astonished at the unmistakable 
marks of prosperity which were to be seen on 
all sides. Splendid streets had arisen or were 
in progress m many quarters ; the Boulevards, 
the gardens of the TuUeries, the Champs Ely- 
sto, breathed, even on ordinary oocasions, the 
air of happiness and joy ; the streets were filled 
with elegant equipages; while the increasing 
brilliancy of the snops, and variety end beauty 
of the dresses of the womeui proved that the 
bourgeois class shared in their full propoVtion 
of the i^eneral affluence and prosperity which 
the contuuance of peace and the immense con- 
eoorse of strangers had brought upon the me* 
tropolis. Among these strangers, the Russians 
and the English were particularly remarkable 
for the eagerness after works of art which they 
exhibited, and the immense sums which they 
spent These sums, indeed, were so great as 
mnch to exceed the heavr weekly payments 
which the French were still compelled to make 
to the commissioners of the alliea powers ; and, 
like the Greeks of old, they might console them* 
selves with the reflection that they had. cetab- 
lished a more desirable ascendant than that of 
conquest over the minds of their conquerors; 
and that, if they paid tribute to the rude barba> 
rians of the North, they received a homage more 

1 r« 99« ^^9 ^^ flattering in the inflo- 
^^p. ▼. HO, ^^^ ^^ ^^.^ acknowledged superi- 

ority in taste and art.^ 
In presence of so much material prosperity, 
44, and with the happy prospect of soon 

8ute ofpabUe obtaining a definitive liquidation of 
oaiiiion, and their debts, and evacuation of their 
oTthe press, jemtory by the allied powersy the 
Liberal parly did not venture openly to attack 
the government- of >tbe Bourbons. Too many 
nal interests had flourished, too muph undoubted 
proaperity prevailed, to admit of this being done 
at the moment, with any prospect of siicoeSBs. 
But they were not, on that account, the less de- 
icfininea nor the less able and energetic in the 
policy which they pumued. They prepared the 
ground for future operations by every means 
which prudence could suggest^ or talent carry 
into efiect. The press was the great engine of 
which they made use to agitate the public mind, 
and disseminate those alarms, or inculcate those 
Arinciples, which might, at some future peripd, 
lead to the overthrow of the monarchy, beola* 
mations against the ambition of priests and the 
intrigues of the Jesuits; alarms inskiiously 
spread as to the resumption of the church prop* 
erty and the dispossessing of the holders of na- 
tional domains ; eloquent eulogies on the glories 
of the Empire, and the boundless career of fame 
tnd fortune- then open to every Frenehman, 
.ormed the staple of their compositions. Bv a 
skillful use of these topics, and no small ability 
in the handling of them, ihey succeeded in at- 
tracting to their standard the large bourgeois 
class, who^ in towns especially, are for the most 
part envious of Government, and desirous of 
bumbling it; and it soon appeared that, on every 
' Csp. ▼. ssoi, successive election, the great ma^ 
91 i Lac U. jority of this class wpula vole for 
itt, 184. iiie Ukw$X candidate. > 



The partiaane of the Orleans family still form* 
ed a considerable party, which was 45. 

held firmlv together by the skill and The Oilsaa- 
riches of tlieir chief, and the chances ^^* 
of eventually succeeding to the throne, whioh 
were evidently open to him in the divided state 
of the public mind. The immense estates of the 
family had, with perhaps inapmdent generosity, 
been restored to them by Louis; be hoped to 
attach them bv this act of liberality ; but, al- 
though acts of Kindness may sometimes concili- 
ate an enemy, they seldom have any other efiect 
but that of ao^enting the alienation of a rival- 
It is the mortification to self-love which arises 
from being indebted to one whom it is desired 
to supplant which has this effect. The Duke 
of Orleans, however— who was gifted with an- 
eommon penetration and powers of mind^ and 
whose eventful career had made him aoquainted 
with the secret designs oT all the parties in the 
state— was fully aware of the difficulties of his 
position, and the s^U greater embarrassments 
he would encounter if he were to succeed to the 
throne. ** I am too mnch a Boorbony" said he, 
'^for the one, and noteaeugh for the other,*'— 
a veiT just observation, on which his future 



eventful career affoida a striking oommeatary. 
Thus the different parties arrayed agaiaat the 
Groverunent were held to their respective ban- 
ners rather by a vague' hope kr the future tbea 
any definite prefects for the preaent; had the 
only point on which the^ were all united, and 
te which their immediate endeavors tended, 
was that ojf resisting the measures, and ang- 
meoting to the utmost of their pow- 
er, the nnpopularity of the Bour- ^^' ^' *'*» 
bons.^ 

The general result of the elections had been 
so decidedly Liberal, that Ministers 4^^ 

felt the necessity of both coneiliat- Meaaoras sT 
ing the Chambers and disarming the qimsian : 
their opponents by bringing forward ^{f J. "*" 
measures in the mterest, and likely . 
to secure the sofiirages, of the minority. The 
firjBt and most important of these waa the law 
of recruiting for the aupplyand future eatahhah- 
meat of the army. This had now beoome a 
matter of neoeasity, for the negotiationa with 
the allied powers left no room for doubt that the 
.evacuatioo 'of the territory would take place at 
an earlier period than was originally contem- 
phited, and the present strength of the army 
was not sueh as to enable the Govarmaaeat tu 
stand alone, or maintain its position as an in- 
dependent power. On the other hand, theke 
were no small difiieulties in the way of augment- 
ing it. The rallying cry of the Bourbons, whan 
they returned to Franoe in 1814, had been— 
^* Plmt dt Comicriptiom f and it was the extreiwe 
uapopolarity of that mode of filling the ranks 
which had been the chief cause of the relnotaaee 
of the people to support Napoleon in the later 
yean of the war which had oeeaaioned hie fatt. 
The army had been recruited hitherto, since the 
peace* by voluntary enlistment ; but that raethad 
brought a great number of loose eharactaaa 
about the royal standards, and it was very doalrtc 
ful whether it would prove adeouate to the sa^ 
port of the extended force which woidd baciaaw 
neceasary upon the withdrawal cf the allied 
forces. On the other hand) the conscriptimi 
brought forth the very flower of the eatune pepn- 
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[•Sum ; bnt it ran the risk of beoomiog nnpopo- 
lar, it involved a breach of the royal word, and 
it oould not, it was well known, be re-established 
without that progressive rise of privates to the 
rank of officers which was the great alleviation 
of its bitterness to the people, aod was so direct 
an expression of the desires of the Revolution. 
This filling up of commissions from the ranks 
of the soldiers might be extremely agreeable to 
them, and so far obviate the objections to this 
mode of recruiting the army ; but it involved 
the sacrifice of the most important part of the 
Cap. T. 340, royt^l prerogative, and it might til- 
S4S ; Lae. ii. ' timately place the armed force in 

iS ' ''*"^' ^^' ^^^ bands of those upon whom, in a 
crisis, no reliance could be placed.* 
In a question surrounded by so many diffi- 
47, culties, the Government adopted the 
The law of re- course usually followed m such 
<^"^Jo« P">- cases j they brought in a measure 
JraraenL ' *** harmony with the inclination of 
the majority of the legislature. M. 
Gouvion St. C;^r, in a verv able report, unfolded 
both the principles and the details of the pro- 
posed project. ** All modes of recruiting,'* said 
he, "reduce themselves to two — ^voluntary. en- 
rollment and compulsory service; the latter 
will not be called into operation unless the "first 
shall prove insufiicient. The complement of the 
legions is fixed at 150,000 men ; the number 
reii^uired yearly is 40,000. The proposed regu- 
lations are to be divided into three heads : those 
concerning the levying, the legionary veterans, 
and the promotion. The first are mainly founded 
on the old laws of the conscription — softened, 
however, in every particular in which it was 
practicable. The regulations concerning the 
legionary veterans are based on the principle 
that, in a free state, every man is bound to ren- 
der service to maintain the independence of his 
country. Those regarding promotion, on the 
principle that, as a compensation for the sacri- 
fices thus imposed upon the people, a regular 
and invariable system of promotion should^ be 
established in the army; that, beginning from 
the ranks, it should ascend4o the highest grades ;* 
>^ Rapport de that the regulations on this subject 
M. GouvloD should have the fixity of laws, and 

SLP^tL?®?* ^^ recompenses should be as wide- 
iteur, Jan. 14 _ j •., . ^» ^ ^u 

and 17, 1818 ; spread as the services, so that the 

Cap. V. 976, common soldier might, have the 
^' prospect of arriving at any rank, 

anv employment, without any limit, or any other 
title but his talents or his services." 
A law fraught with such momentous, and it 
4g^ >oi8h( ^ irreparable consequences, 

Argnment in called forth, as well it might, ani- 
■wpport of tto abated debates in both Chambers, 
projert by Mir q^ ^^^ ^^ j^^^ -^ ^^ contended 

on the part of Ministers, by M.M. 
Courvoisier and Royer CoUard : "The proposed 
law difiers from the conscription in the most 
essential particular, for it 'Axes the maximum of 
the levy, whereas the main grievance of Napo- 
leon^s system consisted in this, that nothing was 
fixed absolutely; no amount of sacnfices secured 
the country affainst fresh demands. Under the 
monarchy, although voluntary recruiting was as 
mnch as piossible encouraged, Government never 
loet hold of the important right of forced enroll- 
ment. The militia was constantly raised by 
l^ery-, in remoter times the Ban and Arriere 



Ran were called forth. Forced levies were re- 
peatedly had recourse to during the long and 
disastrous wars of Louis XIV. Look at £n» 

Sland, that model of representative government : 
oes it not make use, m cases of necessity, of 
compulsory service? What else is the press, 
which mans the fleet which has given her the 
empire of the waves? Look around you in 
Europe, and you will see armies every where 
maintained by forced enrollments, which latterly 
have been poshed to a length that apparently 
knows no limits. Is it fitting for us, surrounded 
by so many powerful neighbors, decorated with 
so much gloiy, the object of such inextinguishable 
aniniosities, to rely for our defense only on the 
shadow of an army ? Are we prepared to de- 
scend from the summits of military fame, to the 
condition and the repuiation of a second-rate 
power? We have still within ourselves the 
elements of a military force capable of securing 
forever the independence of our country ; shall 
we let them wither away for want of employ- 
ment? Our misfortimes have not deprived us 
of the right to be proud, but they have imposed 
upon us the duty of being vigilant. Cast your 
eyes on our frontiers, oh the garrisons of our cita- 
dels, and say if this is the time to slumber at 
our posts? We are accused of betraying the 
royal authority when, if we acted otherwise, we 
should be betraying the independence of our 
country ; and the king, by surrendering that of 
his prerogative, has given -a noble example of 
what the duty of his situation requires, the love 
of his people can efiect. 

^'The reserve of reterans which it is pro- 
posed to establish, under the name of 
' legionary veterans,' is a measure at continued, 
once called for 'by necessity, and jus- 
tified by every noble and honorable feeling. We 
have to consider, in approaching this sulyeot, if 
we shall again call to the defense of the country 
the soldiers who have created its glory, or if we 
shall forever stigmatize them as dangerous to its 
repose. Such a declaration would be at. once 
rigorous and unjust, for our' soldiers were admir- 
able in the day of battle, and indefatigable ardor 
animated and heroic patience "Unstained them ; 
never have they ceased to feel that they owed 
their life to the safety of France ; and when they 
retired from their standards they were still pre- 
pared to offer to them immense treasures of force 
and 4>ravery. Is it fitting that France should 
reAounoe the privilege of demanding them ? Is 
it fitting she should cease to pride herself on 
those whom Europe is never weary of admiring? 
No ! the thing is impossible ; our safety is not 
placed in the oblivion of such services, in the dis- 
trust of such courage, in the abandonment of 'SO 
secure a rampart. Empires are not founded on 
distrust. The king knows it; the kin^ wishes 
that there should not exist in France a single na- 
tional force which does not belong to him, a single 
generous- sentiment of which he has not made 
the conquest. Our. soldiers have expiated much, 
for they have suflered much ; breathes there the 
man who would still repel them ? 

*' We must say to those whom the phantom 
of the old army terrifies, that their 
prejudices are unjust, their alarms concluded, 
without foundation, and that in this, as 
in so many other cases, the dread of imaginary 
perils may induce real danger. After a crisis 
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such as we are eroergiD^ from, for evils each as 
we have endured there is but one remedy — and 
that is oblivion. It is oblivion alone which can 
heal the wounds of a state so long and violently 
agitated. Whoever refuses to sacrifice to ob- 
livion prepares new tempests. What Frenchman 
has not need of oblivion, if not for himself, at 
least for his family, his brothers, his children? 
Error has been in all camps, within all walls, 
withoai all walls, under all banners. Our coon- 
i Moaicear, IrjT ^UM often seen rebels in both 
Jan. 14 and S9, armies. All of as have faults more 

ifiit'tM^eb- *"^ '®*' grave to expiate; and the 
Cap. y. 779/ ^^^ h<^ given the best proof that 
284 i Lac. u. he knows bow to reign by his know- 
18», Ifla. ing iiow to forgive 1" ' 

The last words, pronoimoed in a most em- 
j] phatic manner by the Minister at 

AEgnmoA on War, produced a prodigious impres- 
the oUwr side fion both in the ChaniDer and over 
byjbe Royal- pnuioe. They spoke too strongly 
to the most poweiful passions of the 
people not to excite universal enthusiasm. Thoy 
penetrated alike the camps, the towns, and the 
cottages; already the words were heajrd in the 
streets, " the Grand Army still existsi" But the 
Royalists were not discouraged; and, without 
directly running counter to these noble and popu- 
lar seniinients, they vested (heir opposition to 
the proposed measure chiefly on its tendency to 
despoil the Crown of the most important part 
of its prerogative, that of appointing officers to 
the army, and to establish an armed iorce, which 
could not be relied on under all circumstances, to 
support its authority. ^* The proposed law," said 
MM. de Villele, de Chateaubriand, and Salaberry, 
** will renew what was most odious and oppress- 
ive under the Imperial regime— the (breed levy- 
ing of men by the conscription. Such a measure 
is repugnant to every idea of a tempered consti- 
tution or real freedom; it is unknown in En- 
gland, where compulsory enrollment is known 
only in time of war, and then only fjpr the militia, 
which ean not be sent out of the tiountry but 
with its own consent. - Other kings have known 
how to ooaqoer provinces, resist formidable 
leagues, with- the aid of vdluntary enrollment ; 
are we less powerful than they ?« The conscrip- 
tion is the scourge of every country, but, above 
all, of an agricultural one ; for what can replace 
the robust arms which are torn from the plow ? 
It leaves, as in the last years of tbe Emphre, 
none to conduct cultivation but widows ana or- 
phans. Why make such a display of hostile.in- 
tentioos at this tioie? Is U desired to iiwaken 
the jealousy of the eovereigns, to make them call 
to mind the exploits of the Grand Army, and 
dream of a second Waterloo ?. Is legitimacy so 
very firmly established, that it can with saiety 
be abandoned to those who have so recently shown 
themselves its bitterest enemies ? .On the other 
hand, why oblige the veterans to come forth from 
their retreats, and persecute them by a compul- 
sory service, under a government which there is 
100 much reason to fear they are forever severed 
from in their hearts ? 

" ^ Promotion, promotion V These are the 
magic words which are presented as 

Con^ned ^ ^^^ '^^ **** "*^ '*^» ** ^^^ secret 
destined to procure for us the restor- 
ation of our perilous glory. Promotion indeed! 
1m it already forgotten that frenxy was substituted 



for the noble sentiment of patriotism in the young 
tlevet of Napoleon, and that to it are entirely to 
be ascribed the disasters of the Hundred Days? 
How is it proposed to reflate this promotion? 
Why, by despoiling the king of what is the very 
essence of the royal prerogative — the appoint- 
ment of officers to the armed force ! The char- 
ter expressly secures this important power to the 
king ; and now the authors of the ordinance of 
«>th September, who were so loud in their asser- 
tion of the principle that not an iota of the char- 
ter should be changed, openly violate it, in order 
to secure the suffirages of a party the sworn ene- 
mies of legitimacy, and in order to humiliate the 
rural noblesse, who are the best supporters of 
the throne ! 

**It is not the law as a military institution 
^whioh we are to consider. Possibly, 
in that view, it may be open to very co„Sided. 
few objections. It is jts spirit, its 
tendency, that we are to consider. Its tendency 
in this view is perfectly plain — ^it is anti-mon- 
archical. All its clauses are conceived in tViis 
spirit, that the impulsion and the movement shall 
no longer proceed from the throne. Under the 
monarchy, on the same principle, and for the 
reason that all judicial appointments and au- 
thority flowed from the throne, so the army, es- 
sentieJIy obedient, recognized no other but the 
sovereign. It was his name, and his alone, which 
it bore qn its arms, on its standards. The pro- 
posed law alters this entirely, for it takes the 
nomination and promotion of officers from the 
king;. it violates the charter, which expressly 
recognizes that privilege as residing in him : 
the formation of veteran legions is nothing but 
a decisive concession to those who have never 
ceased, and will never cease, to aim at the over- 
throw of the monarchy and the charter. There 
exists a flagrant conspiracy against both. The 
coup d'etat of September 5 has rendered it om- 
nipotent in civil matters, the present law will 
do the same with military. There was VEanting 
to the Genius of Evil nothing but ^ 
an army ; when he has obtained one, jaa.^is^isjs • 
he. will seat himself on the ruins of a Ann. Hist, i! 
throne^ at the foot of whicb fldelity 70,72; Cao. v. 
and honor will fall in vain, too late ^^i^{^^' 
recalled, too late appreciated." * 

Various amendments were proposed, and some 
carried in both Chambers : but thev 54, 

related only to matters of detail. The bill la 
which were worked, out with ex- passed Into • 
treme care. The. principle of the ^^' 
lai^ was too. strongly intrenched in the feelings 
and opinions of the minority of the Chamber of 
Deputies to be shaken ; and although a majority 
of the Peers were inclined to the other side, the 
influence of Ministers, and the personal solicit- 
ations of the King, obtained for it success. On 
the final division, the law passed the Deputies 
by a majority of 65 — the numbers being 147 to 
92. In the Peers, the majority was less consid- 
erable — ^tbe numbers being 96 to 74. Thus 
passed this bill, which has ever since continued 
the charter of the French army, and has been 
successively adopted by all the governments 
which have succeeded 16 its direction-. Its con- 
sequences v^ere great — it may be said decisive 
—on the future fate of France and of Europe. 
Is is remarkable that this important change in 
the composition of the French army— fraught, 
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M the event proved, with ouch moinentoiis con- 
ee^nences was carried through in presenee of the 
European emhasaadors, and with their armies still 
oooupjing the French citadels: and there was 
as mnch troth as eloquence in the last speech of 
the Minister at War on the subject — '*It is a 
spectacle unique in the history of the world to be- 

t Ann. Hist. 1. ^^'^ ^ ^^^ ^'^^ national government 
iei;Monlteiir, discussing its military system in 
Feb. 5, and presence of the armies of Europe, 
Mar. «, 1818. g^jjj encamped on its territory." * 
This was the great and deoisive meaisnre of 
^ the session. When this important 

Law ragard- victory was gained hy the popular 
lag ilie liberty party, the lesser successes followed 
of the press. ^ ^ matter of course. The prin- 
cipal remaining struggle took place on the law 
proposed by government in regard to the liberty 
ef tne press. The provisions of the bill on this 
subject brought forward by M. Pasquier,- the 
Keeper of the Seals, were these : The author of 
every writing published in France was to be 
primarily responsible for its contents; if the iiu- 
tborwas unknown, the publisher: and minute 
regulations were laid dowh for tne seisure of 
works of an inflammatory tendency, and leading 
to revolt; and no journals or periodical' works 
were to appear without the sanction of the cen- 
sorship, before the 1st Jannarj 1821. This cer- 
tainly was very far from bemg the liberty of 
the press, but still it was a step toward it, and 
indicated an intention- on the pari of Govern- 
ment, at no distant period, to remove all restric- 
tions on it. The project, however, excited a 
great division in the Chamber ; and a portion of 
the Centre, beaded by Camille Jourdan, voted 
against it. This was an ominous symptom, and 
so the event proved. The bill was so altered by 
successive amendments^-catried some Agaihst, 
some by the government — that in the end, nei- 
ther party was very anxious for its passing into 
a law; and the result was, that after luiving 
passed the Chamber of Deputies by a majority 
of 34— 4he numbers being 181 to 97 — it was 
thrown out by the Peers by a majority of 43 — 
the numbers being 102 to 59. This result was. 
obtained by the Royalists having to a man united 
with the extreme Left to throw out the bill ; — a 
strange coalition at first sight, but natural in 
reality, when twa parties — the most at variance 
on other points — are excluded from power, and 

* Ann. Hist. i. ^^^ ^'^^ ^^ freedom of discus^ 
41, 5S; Cap.V. sion as the only means of regaining 
w^,«o. it.. ' ^ ^ 

The laws restrictive of individual liberty, and 
establishing the odious Prev6tal 

BxDlrvof the' ^*'*"'^'» expired at the end of this 
laws asainst X^er, to which period alone they 
personal IVee- stood extended, without either re- 
pJJaS? *^ newal or observation. In fact, they 
Govts. ^^ become a dead letter ; only four 

attests had been under their author- 
ity in the course of the year. Thus the cause 
of freedom was sensibly advancing in France 
with the cessation of treason and sedition. Gov- 
ernment no longer felt the necessity of excep- 
tional laws, and were too happy to let them ex- 
pire ; the public feeling at once reprobated and 
rendered unnecesJsary their continuance. A 
mat truth, interesting to all, and especially 
tree nations, may be gathered from this circum- 
stance—and that is, that the cause of real free- 



dom never is promoted by sedition or revolt. A 
change of government may result, and often has 
resulted, from the success of such attempts; but 
the cause of liberty has never failed to suffer 
from them. If the treason is successful, none 
dare call it treason ; its leaders are elevated to 
high stations, and liberty is in every mouth ; bat 
meanwhile the substance is lost, and the new 
government is both more powerful and oppress* 
ive than the old. If it is unsuccessful, the old 
government is only rendered the more powerful 
and vindictive, from the failure of an attempt to 
shake its authority. Freedom can not be won 
by rude violence, though a change of masters 
for the worse may : it is the result only of con- 
tinued tranquilli^ and peace, and i Lac. ii. 195» 
perishes in the first bui*st of civil IW ; Cap. v 
dissension.' 889,870. 

A more serious difiiculty awaited ministers in 
the establishment, in the realm of 
France, of the concordat lately con- paiive of tlis 
eluded with the court of Rome, lawforestab- 
This could only be done by the Usiiingtlie 
consent of the Chambers, because, ^ ~"***^ 
as the Church had been despoiled 
of all its inheritance by the Revolution, the new 
sees and establishitfents proposed could only be 
endo^ved from the funds or the state. It was 
no easy matter, with a Chamber, the nMJority of 
which was decidedly Liberal, to obtain such a 
grant ; and yet, without it, the concordat would 
remain a dead letter. The Duke de Richelieu, 
to meet the difficulties, brought in a moderate 
bill, the purport of which was, that, in conform- 
ity with the concordat of Leo X. and Francis I., 
now again become the law of France, there 
should be seven new archbishoprics, and one 
hundred and tliirty-five new episcopal sees es- 
tablished in France,' the funds for the support 
(3f which should be taken from the public ex- 
chequer ; that no bull or brief of the Pope should 
be published in France till it had received the 
sanction of the king; and that those concerning 
the Church in general, the interest of the state* 
or which modified its existing institutions, should 
be submitted to the Chambers. It was not likely 
that a bill which went, on the one hand, to im- 
pose so considerable a burden on the public 
funds, and on the other, abridged in suck im- 
portant particulars the authority of the Churob 
of Rome, would meet with the support either of 
a Liberal Chamber, or of the Papal >cap. v. 371; 
•Government.* It experienced, ae- I7&; Am. 
cordingly, great opposition ; and ^***- ^* ®» ''^• 
after wsmg anxiously discussed in committee, 
and vehemently by the publio press, it waa 
withdrawn by ministers, and the matter re- 
ferred again to* the Duke de Richelieu, for for- 
ther negotiation with the CoUrt of Rome. 

The most important matter which remained 
for consideration was the Budoxt, 
and the greatest interests were ^iie f^dcet 
wound up with it. On the success »««• 

of the Ministry's measures of finance it depend- 
ed whether France could make good its still 
onerous engagements to the Allies, and thereby 
effect an arrangement which might lead to the 
evacuation of the territory.* This vims a matter 
of the very highest importanoe, upon which the 
king's heart was most anxiously set, and upon 
the success of which the stability of his govern- 
ment might be considered as in a great degrea 
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dependent. Maeh oonsideration wai requisite 
before a eabjeot so sunroanded with difficulties 
ooold be adequately handled, and the resources 
of France, equally with the capital of its moneyed 
men, were alike unequal to making good the 
eugagements. But happily the C&bdit of its 
government stood high, and the honorable puno- 
Kindity with which it had discharged its obliga^ 
tioos, since the Restoration, had gone far to re- 
move the effects of the confiscation of vso lar^e a 
part of its public debt durin^^ the Revolution. 
M. Corf etto, the Finance Minuter, estimated the 
ofdinary receipts at 767,778,000 francs (£30,- 
710,000) ; and the expenditure was 99^,244,032 
francs (£39,700,000) -j-r-so that the deficit to be 
provided for by k)an was no less than 225,465,- 
000 francs, or £9,018,000. As the French cap- 
italists were wholl;|r unequal to the raising a 
sum so lar^e, especially after the great loans of 
the precedmg years, recourse was again bad to 
foreign aid, and Messrs. Baring anaHope fur- 
vAahSi the requisite assbtance. The loan was 
obtained on mora favorable terms than that of 
the precedinf^ 7^*^, the Five per Cents being 
taken at 67 instead of 58, as in 1817 ; no less 
than 16.000,000 francs of rentes were inscribed 
, A.nii Hist. L ^^ ^^ Grand Lwre for the interest 
IQ», 197 ; Cap. of this loan ;^ the loan, with the ex- 
▼. M6» 968 ; tra charges of commission, &c., was 

D«c**17"i817 <'*"'^'*^'^ ^^^ *^ nearly 10 per 
cent. ; and it must always be re- 
f^arded as a most honorable circumstance for the 
French government and nation, that they dis- 
charged such enormous obligations with exact- 
ness and fidelity.* 
This great difficulty having been surmounted, 
- negotiation began in good earnest 

CoDdusionor ^^ ^^ evacuation of the French 
•a umagb- territory. The great obstacle was 
oant regard- the enormous amount of the indem- 
S^ *"***"' nities claimed by governments or 
individuals for exactions made from 
them during the war, which had swelled to 
1,(H)0,000,000 francs, or £64,000,000. At length, 
however, by the indefatigable efforts of the com- 
miasioners,'aided by the liberal- and just vie;Ws of 
the Duke of Wellington, who was at their head. 



the claims were so far adjusted that the ivlereit 
of the new debt, to be created for this purpose, 
was fixed at 12,400,000 francs, or £482,000, a 
very small sum compared with what had been an- 
ticipated. '* France,'* said the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, in announcing the conclusion of this ar- 
rangement to the Chamber of Peers, *^ should 
now reap the reward of her courageous resigna- 
tion. Holding in her hands the treaties of which 
she has performed the most onerous conditions, 
she will not appeal in vain to Europe for the 
execution, in her turn, of such as are favorable 
to her. The treaty of 20th November, 1815, 
bears .this clause: ^The military occupation of 
France may terminate at the end of three years !* 
That term approaches, and every French heart 
quivers at the thought of seeing on the soil of 
our country no other banner but that of France. 
The sovereigns are about to assemble, to deliber- 
ate on this great question. This assembly will 
not be one of the congresses of kings which his- 
tory has'often recounted as of sinister omen : that 
august reunion will open under noble auspices. 
Justice will preside over it — ^the august rulers 
of nations will vield to the wish of the king— to 
that wish which, after the examine of its august 
family, entire France has pronounced with a 
unanimous voice. The most perfeet tranquillity 
reigns in Fratfoe^our institutions are developed 
and strengthened — the charter, thrown open to 
all parties, receives them, not to become their 
prey, but that they may be cherished and lost in 
Its bosom. If, for a moment, they have seemed 
to rbvive, the wise firmness of the king has im- 
mediately disarmed them; and the experience 
of that has- proved for us, as for all Europe, an 
evident demonstration of their impotence. Last 
year a cruel calamity, the most likely of any to 
agitate a people, rosde itself severely felt. If, 
in the midst of so many diffionlties, the legiti- 
mate monarchy has displayed so much strength, 
what has it to apprehend for the future ; and 
what alarm can Europe feel at the prospect of 
Framfe, IJnee under the beneficent sceptre of its 
' sovepei^^ns ?'* As a corollary to these cheering 
expressions, he proposed the inscription on the 
Grand Livre— <in other words, the creation of 



* The Budget of 1818 stood thus:— 

I. Imcoms. 

Prknea. 

Land tax 359,054,987 

Personal tax, patents, windows, 98,4S3,M3 

Rc^atera and woods, 163,800,000 

Coetoma, 80,000,000 

lodtrect taxes, 130,000,000 

Porta, 13,000,000 

Lottery and salt mines, 14,000,000 

Given np by Roysl Family, 3,000,000 

Reoeipts^by police, • 5,900,000 

Retained fkom salariea, 13,300,000 

- 

Tecal inoome, 7O7,776<0OO 

Total expenditure, 803,944,033 

Dlflbrenee to be prortded for by loan, . . . 325,405,433 

(er about jC9,016,000} 



Aitferifw, i I80» 197, a^ Jf. 






II. EXPENDITUBS. 

Interest of National Debt, 146,7iii^ 

Sinking Fund, 40,000,000 

Anhttltiea, 18,800,000 

Pensions of all sorts, 05,908,000 

CivULtot, 34,000,000 

Clergy, 33,000,000 

Peerti, 3,000,008 

Depntlee. 680,000 

Yarioaa Ministries,. 391,913,000 

DepartmeniBl expenses, 31,976,000 

Cautionary eDgagoments, 8,000,000 

Negotiation, 18,000,000 

Cadastre, 3,000,008 

Non Valenra, 9,916,000 

880,075,000 

Estnurdmmy, 

Fifth war contribution, 140,000,000 

Cost and pay of allied troops, -. 154,800,000 

ArrBsrseT do 11,488,433 

MlBoeUaaeovs, 6,000,000 



' Total, 
-, lOM Dec. 1817. . 



313,368,431 
903,SM,0tt 
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■topk — to tha extent of 12,400,000 francs, to meet 
the dernaDds of private parties, and 24,000,000 
francs of rentes yearly (£960,000), to form a 
fund of credit wherewith to meet the demands 
of the foreign powers. Overjoyed at the pros- 
1 Q^p y, 397 pect of obtaining a liberation oftbeir 
206; Ann. * territory by such sacrifices, these 
Hi»t. i. 178, grants were agreed to without a dis- 

senting voice m both houses.^ 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where it was determined 

that the Congress charged with such 
Aix-la-Cha- vireighty matters of consideration 
peUe and its should sit, is an old town in the 
concooTM of German part of the Low Countries, 
foreilSS™. ^°"ff celebrated for its antiquities, 

and the memorable events of which 
it has been the theatre. Charlemagne Axed 
upon it as the capital of his extensive dominions, 
which, like thoee which a thousand years after- 
ward were under the influence of Napoleon, ex- 
tended fair into Germany on the rignt bank of 
the Rhine. It contains the tomb of that illustri- 
ons man, and many objects of antiquarian inter- 
est; but, having ceased to be a metropoHs when 
his mighty dommion fell to pieces, it had rapidly 
sank from its ancient splendor, and for several 
centuries had been chiefly supported by the con- 
course of strangers, who assembled annually to- 
drink its celebrated vir&ters. Now, however, it 
received a passing but brilliant illustration from 
the momentous Congress which assembled with- 
in its walls, and on whose decisions the fate, not 
only of France, but of Europe, in a great meas- 
ure depended. To those who reflect on the 
vicissitudes of time, and the mighty .changes 
produced by the course of events, it Vill not ap- 
pear the least remarkable coincidence of that 
memorable era, that the sovereigns charged 
with the consideration of when the French ter- 
ritory should be liberated from its thralldom, 
assembled after the lapse of a thousand years in 
the capital city of their former conqueror, and in 
the close vicinity of hi^ tomkr; and that a leading 
power in the cq^ferences was that formed "by the 
*c sfls descendants of the heroic Witikind,* 
^^ap. y. SOS, ^j^^ Yiad struggled as long and per- 

severingly against the first Charle- 
magne as his descendants had- doi^e against the 
second. 
The concourse of strangers soon began in Aix- 
01, la-Chapelle. Prince Metternich 

Embassadors arrived on the 20th September, and 

iSuctio"'* of ■^'* *^^' ^* ^*P° d'latria. Prince 
Loafs ^uT the ^^^^^^i a>Qd Po^o di Borsro, and 
Duke de Nesselrode ; on the part of Russia, 

Richelieu. General Chernicheflf, Count Woron- 
September SO. ^off, General Jomini, and several 
others. Princ.e Hardenberg, Baron Bemstorff, 
and Baron Alexander de Humboldt, appeared 
on behalf of Prussia; Lord Castlereagh, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Mr. Canning, on that of 
Great Britain. Finally, Messrs. Hope, Baring, 
and Rothsehild, were there as private individ- 
uals, but possessing more weight than many 
sovereigns, from bSing alone possessed of the 
capital requisite to carrv into efl!ect the vast 
Jinancial operations which were in contempla- 
tion. The Duke de Richelieu attended on the 
Eirt of France ; he took an affectionate leave of 
oais XVIII., whose last words to him on setting 
oat were : ** M. de Richelieu, make every sacri- 
IkM to obtain the evacuation of the territory ; it 




is the first condition of our independence : no 
flag but our own should wave in France. Ex- 
press to my allies how difiicalt my government 
will be so long as it can be reproached with the 
calamities of the country, and the occupation of 
the territory ; and yet you know, M. de Riche- 
lieu, it was not J, but bonaparte, who brought 
the allies upon us. These are my whole in- 
structions. Repeat to the Emperor Alexander 
that he has it in his power to render a greater 
service to my house than he has done in 1814 
or 1815 ; after having restored legitimac^r, it r 
mains for him to reap the glory of having n 
stored the national independence. Obtain ti 
best coaditions possible ; but, at ^ 

any sacrifice, get quit of the stran- 307^^' ^' ' 
ger."» 

The king of Prilssia, within whose territories 
Aix-la-Chapelle is situated, arrived 
on the eoth September, to receive Brilliant con- 
his august allies, the Emperors of course of 
Russia and Austria, who arrived on strangers at 
the 28th. As the congress was ex- ^ug^'^*^' 
peeted'to be short, there was not the ' 
same brilliant concourse of strangers which had 
met at Vienna in 1814; but still enough to 
throw, an^ir of splendor over the august assem- 
bly. The Princess Lieven and Lady Castle- 
reagh shone pre-eminent among the female 
diplomatists — ^not the least important person- 
ages in a congress of that description — and re- 
ceived all the illustrious persons who were 
assembled on the occasion. The splendid dia- 
monds of the latter were the object of general 
admiration. Madame Catalani appeared there 
with the magnificent diamond brooch which had 
been given her by the Emperor Alexander ; and 
the chief beauties of the opera at Paris sidded 
the infiuence of their charms to the gayety of the 
scene. Nor were there wanting some who 
aimed at attracting the notice of the Emperor 
Alexander by falling in with his peculiar and 
superstitious feelings ; and Mademoiselle Lenof- 
maod,' in the dress and with the pretensions of a 
sibyl, endeavoi^ed, though without the same suc- 
cess,' to .play' the part which Madame Krudener 
had done in bringing about the Holy ^ ^ ^^ 
Alliance.' p. v. . 

The Emperor Alexander gave several audi- 
ences to M. de Richelieu, with ^ 
whom he conversed in the most un- Conversation 
reserved manner on the affairs of, of Alexander 
France. "Your nation," said he," is JJJJ ^^*<^^- 
brave and loyal ; it has supported 
its misfortunes with a patience which is heroic. 
Do vou think, M. de Richelieu, that it is prepar- 
ed lor the evacuation : do you consider the gov- 
erment sufficiently estabiisbed? Tell me the 
simple truth ; you know I am the friend and ad- 
mirer of your nation, and I wish nothing bat 
your word, on the subject." "Never," replied 
the Duke de Richelieu, " was nation more 
worthy and better prepared to receive the great 
act which the magnanimitv of your Majesty is 
preparing for it. Your Majesty has seen with 
whart fidelity it has discharged all its engage- 
ments ; and I will answer for the results of its 
political system." " My dear Richelieu," re- 
joined the Emperor, " you are loyalty itself. I 
do not fear the development in France of liberal 
institutions ; I am liberal myself — very liberal. 
I should even wish that your king should per- 
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form some act which should ooocUiate the hold- 
ers of the national domains ; but I fear the Jac- 
obins — ^I hate them : beware of throwing your- 
self into their arms. Europe will have nothing 
more to do with Jacobinism. There is but one 
Holy Alliance of kingrs, founds on morality and 
Christianity, which can save the social order. 
We should set the first example." " You maj 
rely on the King of France doing all in his 
power to extinguish Jacobinism; imd the law 
of elections has produced satisfactory results.' * 
'* I know it," replied the Emperor ; " but let us 
await the next returns. In the name of Heaven, 
M. de Richelieu, let us save the social order. 
Prussia is very urgent for money ; Austria, to6, 
is very needy; I, for my own part, should have no 
objections to receive the sums due to me for in- 
demnities as King of Poland. Come to an under- 

n MO '^<^*(*S ^i^ ^' Baring ; it is there 
^ap. T. 300, ^y^^ jjj^ j^gy ^ ^j ^g^ arrange- 
ments we desire is to be found.''^ 
When sentiments of this sort were entertained 
^ by the principal parties at the Con- 

CoDdoaioB of gf^ss. It was not difficult to oome 
the treaty of to an understanding. The prelim- 

^'^sSt^So *"*''^^' ^®'* arranged on the Ist 
* ' October, and a courier, the mo- 

ment the signatures were attached, was dis- 
patched to the King of France to announce the 
happy result. The conditions were — 1. That 
the troops should retire from the strong places 
which they occupied on the territory ofFrance, 
on or before the 30th November, which were to 
be immediately occupied by the French troops. 
2. That the sums required for the pay, clothing, 
and maintenance of the troops, as regulated by 
the convention of December 1, 1817, should be 
paid down to the 30th November. 3. That, in 
consideration of this evacuation before the five 
years, to which it might have extended, had ex- 
pired, France should pay to the allies the sum 
of 26^,000,000 francs (£10,600,000), of which 
100,000,000 were to be made good in inscrip- 
tions in the Grand Livre, dated 22d September, 
1818, and takei^ at the current rate of 5th Oc- 
tober. 4. The remainiag 165,000,000 were to 
be settled by drafts qn the houses of Hope and 
Baring, in nine monthly payments of equal 
> Tnaty, Oct amount each, the draftfli to be de- 
9,l818;Bfon- livered . to- the commissioners of 

1818 ' ^'n!^* ^^^ ''^^'^^^ powers by the agents of 
Hist.' 1.- 488, the French treasury at the time of 
433; Cap. v. the final evacuation of the terri- 
*^» 578. tory.* 

Having accomplished this great object of the 
(j5 deliverance of the territory, the 

Secret treaty next object of the Duke de Rich- 
with the Al- elieu was to obtain the admission 
"*•• of France into the European con- 

federacy, by whom it had so long been an object 
of secret dread or open hostility. He addressed 
himself to this effect to the * ministers of the 
allied powers, and the request was favorably re- 
ceived ; but it was deemed better that the first 
diplomatic advance should come from the pow- 
ers themselves. Inconsequence, a^note signed 
by the ministers of the four great powers was 
addressed to the Dnke de Richelieu, in which 
they stated that their sovereigns, after having 
maturely and anxiously weighed the state of 
France, and the chances of stability in its exist- 
ing institutions, had come to a unanimous opin- 



ion that they had the happiness of thinking that 
the order of things established by the restora- 
tion of the Bourbon line, and the wisdom of his 
Most ChrisTtian Majesty, was now firmly root- 
ed ; that the French government had discharged 
its obligations with the most scrupulous fidelity -, 
and, in consequence, the allied powers had de- 
termined to make the occupation of the territory 
eeaae on the 30th November. Animated by 
these sentiments, they indulged the hope that 
his roost Christian Majesty would permit them 
to unite their counsels and efibrts with bis for 
the attainment of these objects ; and they invite 
him to take part in their deliberations, present 
or future, for the maintenance of i ^qq, ^ist i. 
peace, and the mutual guarantee 434, 435; Cap. 
of the rights of nations.^ ^- ^^* V^' 

This was a most important step, as it tended 
at once to readmit France into the 06. 

European alliance : a matter of Answer of 
hearly as great importance to the ^°*" 2^^'* 
stability of its government as the evacuation. 
M. de Richelieu, in the name of Louis XVIII., 
hastened to answer. " His Majesty the King of 
France has received with the most lively satis- 
faction this fresh proof of the confidence and 
friendship of the sovereigns who have taken 
part in the deliberations of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 
casting his regards on the past, and being oon- 
vinQcd that at no other period no other nation 
could have discharged with equal fidelity the 
engagements France has contracted, the King 
has felt that this new species of glory was to be 
ascribed to the force of the institutions which 
rule it ; and he perceives with joy that the con- 
solidation of these institutions is regarded as not 
less advantageous to the repose of Enrope than 
essential to its prosperity. Convinced that his 
first duty is to perpetuate, by every means in his 
power, the peace now happily established among 
the nations, that the intimate union of their gov- 
ernments is the surest pledge of its durability, 
and that France c^n not remain a stranger to a 
system the force of which arises from an entire 
unity of principles and actions, his Majesty has 
received with cordiality the proposition made to 
him, and has, in consequence, authorized the 
undersigned to take part in all the * R^ponse de 
deliben^ions of the ministers and M. de Rlehe- 
plenipotentiaries, in the view of ijfg-^n^^ 
maintaining the treaties and guar- Hist.' i. 435 ; 
antesing the mutual rights which C^. ▼. 379, 
they have established.^' ■ ^• 

It so6n appeared that the accession of France 
to the European alliance was not q^ 
to be a mere formality. In a few secret Proto- 
days after a secret protocol was col. Nov. 15, 
signed by the ministers of all the ^f^^' 
Jive powers, which bore — " 1. Thai the sove- 
reigns are determined never to deviate, Aeither 
in their mutual relations nor in those which 
unite them to other states, from the principles 
which have hitherto united them, and which 
form a bond of Christian' fraternity which the 
sovereigns have formed among each other. 2. 
That that union, which is only the more close 
and durable that it is founded on no separate in- 
terests or momentary combination, can have no 
other object but the maintenance of the treaties, 
and the support of the rights established by them. 
3. That France, associated with the other pow- 
ers by the restoration of a Government at once 
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legitimate and coDStitutional, engages hencie- 
forth to coDcnr in the maintenance and support 
of a system which has given peace to Europe, ' 
and can alone secure its duration. 4. That if, ! 
to attain these ends, the powers which have con- 
curred in the present act should deem it nee- j 
essary to establish particnlar reunions, either ; 
among the sovereigns themselves or their min- i 
isters, to treat of subjects in which they have \ 
a common interest, the time and place of such 
assemblages shall be previously arranged by 
diplomatic CQmmunioation ; and m the event of 
such reunions having for their object the con- 
dition of other states in Europe, they shall 
not take place except in pursuance of a formal 
» Protoeol invitation to those by whom those 
Nov. 15,1618; States are directed, and under an 
Ann. liist. l! express reservation of their right to 
Im ' oS*^* ^' participate in it directly, or by their 
^' ^- plenipotentiaries." > 

This protocol was followed by another, which 
08. was of a more practical nature, and 

Secret mllita* went directly to regulate the mil- 
ry Protoeol. j^^ry arrangements which were to 
be adopted in the event of a fresh revolutionary 
outbreak in Frapee. The minhlters of the four 
great powers accordingly — on the urgent solici- 
tation of the lesser states in Germany, who were 
more immediately threatened on such an event 
—met secretly, without the concurrence of 
France or the Duke de Richelieu. At this con- 
ference it was agreed — " 1. That all the en- 
gagements stipulated by the Quadruple Alliance 

„, or 20th November, 1815,* are re- 
• Ante, t. Hi. ^^^^ j„ ^Ij^j^ f„ji f^j^jjg j^d ^ff^^ 

with reference to the ^fcBderiM et 
belli canw,' as it was foreseen and provided for bv 
that treaty. 2. That for the ctimt fcederit, such 
as was provided for in the second paragraph of 
the said treaty, the high contracting parties to 
the present protocol, in pursuance of their exist- 
ing engagements, agree to concert, in such an 
event, m particular reunions, either among the 
monarcbs in person, or the four cabinets, on the 
most effectual means of arresting the fatal ef- 
fects of a new revolutionary overthrow with which 
France may be threatened / recollecting always, 
that the progress of the evils which have so long 
desolated Europe has onlv been iirrested by the 
a Protocol intimacy of the union, and the purity 
Nov 10,1818; of the sentiments which unite the 
C^. T. 386, four sovereigns for the happiness 
*^- of the world." » 

In pursuance of this agreement, it was pro- 
90. vided that the corps d'arnUe, stip- 

MUitary ar- ulated by the treaty of Chaumqnt, 
mgeiiients. g^ould simultaneously enter upon 
the campaign the day when the allied powers 
declared that the eanu fcederis had arisen. The 
British corps was to assemble at ^* Brussels, the 
Prussian at Cologne, the Austrian at Stuttffardt, 
the Russian, after the lapse of three months, on 
account of its great distance at Mayence. The 
Duke of Wellington, who had been specially di- 
rected by the government of Great Britain, and 
that of the Netherlands, to overlook and report 
upon the fortifications of the Low Countries, has 
declared that he can certify that the quantity of 
works executed has been immense : and that a 
powerful defensive attitude would be taken in 
the next year, should circumstances demand it. 
The plenipotentiaries of the other powers have, 
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in like manner, declared that they can give sat- 
isfactory assurances on the progress of the de- 
fensive preparations on the other countries ad- 
joining the French frontier. In these circum- 
stances, the plenipotentiaries of the four poweti 
have considered the best means of providing for 
the garrisoning of these fortresses, in the event 
of a war breaking out and hostilities commene- 
ing in the Low Countries. These fortresses 
have not been constructed for the defense of 
any single country, but for the general protec- 
tion of Europe ; and there are several in the se- 
cond line which require to be occupied on the 
Dutch frontier. It has, therefore, been agreed 
to recommend to his Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, in the event of the ca»u» faderU 
being declared, that the fortresses of Ostend, 
Nieuport, Ipres, and those on the Scheldt, with 
the exception of the citadels of Antwerp and 
Tournay, should be occupied by the troops of 
his Britannic Majesty, and the citadels of Huy, 
Namur, and Dinant, as well as the i ^^^^ -p^^ 
strong places of Charleroi, Marien- tocoi,Nov.90, 
burg, and Philippeville, by those of 1818 ; Cop. v. 
his Prussian Majestj;." » ^^ ^• 

It was not surprising that, amidst all this 
seeming cordiality with the French 70. 
nation, the allied powers took these Secret Roysl- 
precautionary meiisures against a *«* ^'^S*? 
possible revolution in its govern- tbriuiiedSi^- 
ment; for, in truth, they were in- ereigns at 
spired with very serious alarms on Aix-la-Cha- 
the subiect. Although the new P®"*- 
electoral law had been only two years in opera- 
tion, the results obtamed from the two-fifths of 
the Chamber which had been returned under it, 
were sufficient to inspire the most serious ap- 
prehensions that, when the whole Assembl]^ was 
remodelled after the same fashion, the majority 
would be decidedly hostile to the Bourbon dy- 
nasty. A very able memoir had been drawn up 
by the Royalists at Paris, and secretly transmit- 
ted to the sovereigns at A4x-la-Chapelle, in 
which the Liberal policy of M. Decazes waa 
violently arraigned, the certain overthrow oT 
the monarchy predicted from its continuance, and 
the only remedy suggested in an entire change 
of men and measures.** Without a cap, v. 948, 
giving complete credit to these DTOff- 853; Lao. U. 
nostioations, which were evidently **•» *^®- 
the offspring of vehemently excited and deeply 
chagrined party feelings, th e allied sovereigna 

♦ " La revolution 6tend jusqn'aux demieres classes de la 
nation qu'elle agite panout avec violence, lee principes des- 
tmeteura de notre monarchfe proposes i la tribwie par lea 
rainlstres du Rol ; et Ton ne veul pour exemple que le dis- 
coura da Ministre de la Guerre sur la loi du recrutement, 
et eelui du Ministre de la Police snr la liberty de la preste ; 
dee 6crlt8 audacieua sapent tons lee fbndeiriens de Tordre 
social, et lea lois rdpressivcs ne font obstacle qu*aux 
ecrivaiOB qui soutiennent la roonarchie et la 16gitimitd ; lea 
jugements dee tribnnaux aont livrda auc diatribea Ics plus 
Tiolentes ; tons lealiena de IVtat social son! ret&chds ; le 
Gouvemement ne paralt marcher que par IMmpalsion dhui 
i)ouvoir qui n'exisie plus, et par la pr^aence des (brcas 
dtrang^res ; enfln,tout se prepare a fWre la guerre 4 TEu- 
rope. Par quels moyens Mut-on emp^cher que la France, 
et par elle I'Europe entidre, i^e viennent encore la preie 
des r^Tolutlonnaires T Changer le systeme du gouveme* 
ment par le changement complet du Minist^re qui le dirige 
Le changement du Ministdre est le seal moyen salutaire^ 
le seal veriiablement efflcace, et en mtoie temps qu*il eat 
le seul loyal et admissible pour empdcher qaela France ne 
redevienne encore un foyer de r^volption, qui ne tardcrait 
pas a embrasser TEurope entlere."— Aemotre Staret Pri* 
senti aux Souverama i Aix-la-Chapelle^ par Af . le Baron Yer^ 
meuil. Capefio ub, Hiatoire de ta Reatavrationy v. S48, 85B 
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saw that there was sufficient found&tioD for some 
of them to render it advisable to make arraof^e- 
nsents for an eventaal renewal of the war. 
But whatever might be the apprehensions 

which the allies in secret enterf ain- 
g^^^JJJ^^g ed in regard to the stability of the 
of the Frenek existing order of things in France, 
MRttoiy by there was no want, so far as ezter- 
Not^SbT** "*' appearances went, of the most 

entire confidence and cordiality be- 
tween them . The allied sovereigns, and the Em- 
peror Alexander in particular, considered it a 
point of honor to cany into execution all the ar- 
ranffements for the evacnatioo of the territory, 
with the same sompulous good faith and exaot- 
nees with which the French government had dis- 
charged all the oneroas engagements undertaken 
by it onder the treaty of 20th November 1615. 
On the day stipulated, the 30th November 1818, 
the fortresses occupied by the Allies were every 
where evacuated by their troops, and handed 
over to the French corps under the Duke d'An- 
goul^me, which were at the gates to occupy 
them. With speechless delight the French 
troops defiled throof^h the gates of their an^rient 
strongholds, reoccupied the well known quarters, 
and beheld, amidst thunders of artillery, the na- 
tional standard again hoisted on their walls. 
The most scrupulous good faith and exactitude 
prevailed in all the arrangements, and the utmost 
courtesy and politeness between the officers of 
the retiring and the entering armie.?. As the 
allied troops had, in general, conducted them- 
selves exceedingly well, under the firm and jCi- 
dicious direction of the Duke of Wellington, and 
had spent large sums of money in the cities which 
they occupied, their withdrawarl was a matter of 
regret to many ; but to the majority, whatever 
regard th^y entertained for them individually, it 
was a subject 6f unspeakable delight to see the 
foreign colors lowered, and the national ones 
again hoisted on their citadels. The Duke of 
Wellington, previous to the bre'aking up of the 
army cfoccupation, issued a touching valedictory 
address to the noble army, composed of so many 
nations, whom he bad commanded for three 
years; and retired with cheerfulness into the 
comparative obscurity of English life, from the 
^ Ctp T 407 prondestsituatioo "above all Greek, 
400; Laic, u! ttbove all Roman fame,*' ever held 
M3,M5; Ann by an uncrowned military oommand- 
— L 473. er.» ♦ 



* "Le Field-Mardohal Doc de Wellington no peat pren- 
dre cong^ dee tronpee qa*U a eu rhonneur de commander, 
sans lev exprlmer sS gratitade pour la bonne conduite. 
qui lea a fUt distinguer pendant le temps qu'elles ont m6 
sous ses ordres. U y a prds de trots ans quo les soarer- 
slns allies ont cdnfle an Pield-Mar^chal le commander 
meni en chef de eette partie deleurs forces que les circon- 
stances STalent rendn n^cessalre de lalseer en France. 
Si les mesnres qne lours MM. araient commandoes ont 
4i/6 exOcut^es i lenr satisfkction, le rOsultat doit 6;re en- 
tttrement altriba6 4 la conduite prudente et 6clair6e 
"lenue dans les eireonstances par leurs exc<!llencee les 
O^n^ranx en chef, an bon exempie qu'ils ont donn6 aux 
aatres 6^nOraux et offlclers leurs 8ubordonn6Sf aussl bien 
qa'anx oflbrts de ceox-ei pour lee seconder, et enfln & Tex- 
eeUente discipline qui a etd constamraent observ^e dans 
los eontincences. C*est avec regret quUl a tu arrirer le 
inoment on la dislocation de eette arrode allait mettre fin 
i ses rapiforts publics et prir^s avec les commandants ot 
•aires ooeiers des dirers corps. Le Field-MarOchal no 
pent asses oxprimer combien cos rapports lui ^talent 
agrftablos; 11 prio les Gouvomeurs en chef do recevolr 
et de transmottrs aux tronpee qui sent sous leurs ordres, 
Vaosuraneo qn'n no cessera Jamais de prendre le plus vif 
iotirte A e« qui les coneeme, et que le soavenir des trois 



Justice requires that the course of the nam- 
rative should for a moment be sus- 
pended, to reflect on the conduct of NobieVinduct 
the Duke of Wellington on this oo- of the DakooT 
casion. As commander-in-chief of Wellington 
the allied army of occupation, his ^in*"*' "*** 
appointments were immense; his 
expenses were all paid ; and he held a situation 
which in point of dignity and importance, any 
conqueror might envy, and which far exceeded 
that enjoyed by any sovereign prince. He was 
at the nead of the united armies of Europe, and 
he held in fetters the realm of Napoleon. Never- 
theless, so far was he from endeavoring to pro- 
long a situation of so much dignity and emolu- 
ment to himself, that his whole efforts were di- 
rected to its abridgement; from first to last, he 
did every thing in his newer to induce the Alliea 
to shorten the stay of the army of occupation : 
and at last succeeded, very much by his personal 
efforts, in lessening it by two years. His situa- 
tion as commander-in-chief, and still more, his 
vast personal reputation, rendered him in a man- 
ner the final arbiter in the noany disputed points 
which arose between the French and the Allies 
regarding the pecuniary indemnities; and in 
that capacity his decisions were not only regu- 
lated by the strictest justice, and the most assid- 
uous attention to the rights of the parties, but 
they were so liberal aAd indulgent toward the 
vanquished and unfortunate, that they have ex- 
torted the praise even of the French historians, 
the most envious of his great reputation.* In 
this conduct we discern another trait of that 
singleness of heart and disinterestedness of dis- 
position which formed the leading features of that 
great man's character; and a memorable proof 
how completely a mind, actuated only, and on 
every occasion, by a sense of duty, can rise su- 
perior to the most powerful infiuerice and great- 
est temptations of this world. The author has 
a melapcboly pleasure in recording this tribute 
to the greatest man of the age, now no more : 
and when t^ere remains only to his country 

1 ■■ ■ ■ -■■■■■■ K , — -, 

amines dnrant leseuollos U a ^6 A lenr tfito, lul sera ton- 
Jours eher.'*— 6. Murray, le Gdn^ral en chef de FEtat 
MiUor de rijrni6e Alli^."— ^iuui/m HiMoriquf, i. 417, 
438. 

* ** On n*s point en g6n6ral rendn asses de Justice an 
Dne de Wellington, pour la manlire largo et loyale donl 
il prot6ge« les int^rets de la France dans toutes los nego- 
tiations avec I'^lranger. Jo ne parle pas d'abord do Pirn- 
mense service rendu par S. S. dans la fixation des cr6- 
ances 6tranffere8. Le Due de Wellington se montra ar- 
bitre. d6sintereso6, eC Ja post^rit^ doit reeonnattre, i 
rhonneur de M. de Richelieu, qn'il aortit pauvre d*une po- 
sition oix. Ponbli de nuelques devoirs ansteres de la con- 
science auxait pu ereer pour lui la plus colossale des fbr- 
tunes. Le Due de Wellington ftit ires-fkvorable i la 
France dans tout ce quitouchait I'dvaeuatlon du lerritolre. 
Sajpoeitlon de G6n6ralissime de I'ann^o do I'occupation 
dontiait un grand poids & son avis sor eette question ; il 
fVit chaque fois c<»sult6, et chaquo fols ^galement U r6- 
pondait par des paroles 61ev6ea qui fklsaient honneur a 
son caractere. Le Due de Wellington, par la cessation 
de roccupotion arm6e, avait k perdre une grande posi- 
tion en France, celle de Gdn^ralisslme des Allies, ee 
ani le fhisait en quelquo sorts oaembre du Gouvemement ; 
avait i. sacrifler nn traltement immense ; de plus, le 
noble Lord oonnaissait I'opinion do Lord Caatlereagh, ol 
d'uno grande partie des membras do I'arlstocratie Aa- 
glaise, sur la n^cossit^ de Toccttpation arm^e. Tous ess 
int^rets ne I'arreterent point ; il fVit d'avis qne eette mos- 
ure de precaution devait cesser, ear la Franco avait 'noa 
soulement aecompli los paieoiens stipulte, mais son Gouv- 
vemoment semblait oflnr lo earactered'ordre, ot de dur6s : 
cetto opialon flutrds-pnlsaanto dans lo congrds d*Aix4»« 
Chapelle."— Capxfioux, Histmrt de la Reatawratimu 9 
M4, 357. 
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the pride of his deeds and the example of his vir- 
tues.* 
It was while engaged in these great and 
beneficent deeds, whieh came with 
Attempted as- 8«ch pecnliar grace a^ lustre 
sasslnation of from the conqueror of Waterloo, 
the Duke of that the hand of an assassin had all 

pib" n*^8i8 ^"* <5"' ^^°^ ^»« c9iTeer. On the 
' ' lltb February, when the Duke was 
at Paris, actively engaged in endeavoring to 
reduce the enormous pecuniary indeninities 
claimed from the French, and the diminution of 
which was indispensable to any arrangement 
which might shorten the period of the occupa- 
tion of their territory, an atteinpt was made to 
assassinate him. At one in the morning, as he 
was stepping out of his carriage at the door of 
his hotel, a pistol was suddenly discharged at 
him, though happily it missed the object. The 
assassin, who was seen by the servant behind 
the carriage, glided off in the obscurity, and 
escaped in the dark ; but a man of the name of 
Cantillon, and another of the name of Marenit, 
both old soldiers, w^e afterward arrested, and 
brought to trial. But the evidence was deemed 
insulioient, and they were both acquitted. The 
calm attitude of Wellington was not in the 
slightest degree aflfected by this circumstance ; 
he continued his diplomatic labors as if nothing 
had occurred ; and felt 'only great gratification 
from the marked interest which the attempt ex- 
cited over all Europe. Although the jury did 
not deem the evidence against Cantillon suffi- 
cient, yet there can be no doubt of 

ifenUeur^' ^'« g°'^^J* ^^^ Napoleon, in histes- 

Feb. 13, 1818 ; tament made not long afterward, 

Antommar- left him a legacy of 10,000 francs 

chi'sDemlers (£400). expressly in consequence 
Moments de r u- l • *. . i *. * j 

Napoleon. ^' '^'^ having attempted to murder 

the Duke of Wellington — a step as 
characteristic of the revengeful nature of his 
Italian disposition, as the noble condiict of the 
Duke, in striving at the .very time to'^alfeviate 
the burdens of France, was of his more elevated 
character.! The contrast between the two was 
the more remarkable, ihat the Duke had,, during 
the advance to Paris after the bat- 
> Muffling, tie of Waterloo, strenuously re- 
Sf J"*^ ^®" sisted, and succeeded in averting a 
No 2. QntA- propo«al of Bhicher's that, if taken, 
senantoWel- Napoleon should be instantly exe- 
HngtoB. cuted as a pirate, the enemy of man- 

kind.* 
After the conclusion of the congress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the Emperor Alexander adopted 
ihe resolution of paying ^ visit as a private in- 



* Written on ISth September, 1859, t^e day after the 
intelligence of the Duke of Wellington's death waa re- 
ceived in Scotland. 

t " Je legue 10,000 fyanca an boob offlcier Cantillon, qui 
a e88uv6 un procda corame pr<^Tena d'avoir voulu asaas- 
ainer Lord Wellington, ce dont il a 6t6 declare innocent. 
Cantillon arait autant le droit d^asaaaainer eet oligarque 
que celui-ci de m'envoyer p^rir aur le rocher de St. Heldne. 
Wellington, qai a propose cet attentat, cherchait i. le 
jttBtifler aur l*int6ret de la Grande Bretagne. CantUlon, 
ai vraimenf il eut aasaaain^ le Lord, ae aerait oouTert et 
aurait 6t6 juatifi^ par lea m^mes motifb, rint6rdt de la 
France de ae d^faire d*nn G^n^ral qui d'aillenra avait 
▼iol^ la capitulation de Paria, et par la a'^tait rendu re- 
aponaabie du aang du martyr.Ney, Labedoydre, Ac, et dn 
crime d^aroir deponiU^ lea Muai^ea contre le texte d^ 
Trait6a.*'— Art. 5, CodicU mi Testament de Napoliony April 
M, 18S0.— Autommahchi, DemUrt Moments de NapolicHi 



dividual to Louis XVIII. at Paris. He arrived 
accordingly, and remained but one ^^ 

day ; and the King has told us, in visit of Alex- 
an elegant memoir, given entire in andertoLools 
Lamartinr's Hi$tory of the Retiora- ^P^\^ J*" 
iion^ that that day was the happiest 
of his life. The French monarch had felt the 
utmost solicitude for the evacuation of the terri- 
tory, which he justly regarded as the great 
work, and only secure inauguration of his reign ; 
and when it was finally arranged, he said to the 
Duke de Richelieu — '^I have lived enough j I 
have seen the day when no standard but that of 
France waves over the French citadels.'' The 
Joy which he felt at this great deliverance height* 
ened the satisO^^tion he experienced at receiving 
the monarch whom he, with reason, regarded as 
his chief deliverer. Alexander opened his mind to 
him without reserve. *^ Your Majesty," said he, 
** has conducted your affairs with great wisdom. 
1 approve of your ordinance of 5th September. 
It had become indispensable to get quit of a 
Chambpr which dragged you back. See what 
I have done for Poland 1 Shall I be deceived in 
my fond 4esire to reconcile the two great prin- 
ciples of Peace and Liberty ? The fermentation 
in Germany is alarming, but it is owing to the 
imprudent attempts of the Emperor of Austria 
and the King or Prussia to recede from the 
promises they have made to their people. Let 
us have no Revolutionists or Jacobins, but 
Christian freedom." He was made acquaint- 
ed with M. Decazes, whom he commended 
in the highest terms to the king. The Grand- 
Duke Constantine arrived after the departure of 
the Czar, and was entirely absorbed with mili-- 
tary ideas. At one of the reviews he had pre- 
sented to him a private in the 1st regiment of 
grenacliers'ii-cheval who had wounded him in 
single combat during the war in Russia. He 
paid him the highest compliments, and offered 
to take him into his service — an of- 
fer which the grenadier had the pat- ^*P-. ^ ^ 
riotism and the.^ood sense to de- iS'i«!""^' 
cline.^ ♦ ' 

The approivch of the annual renewal of a fifth 
of the Cnamber of Deputies threw 75, 

Fmnee, as usual,, into an agony of Elections of 
excitement, and awakened on all l^^- 
sides the most violent passions. It was worse 
than annual parliaments would be in the ordi- 
nary state or the British constitution ; for the 
parties were so nearly balanced that it was gen- 
erally felt that a few votes either way would 
cast the balance decisively in favor of one or 

* " U^ dea momenta lea plua heorenx de ma vie a et^ 
celni qui a auivf la Tiaito de TEraperemr de Rnaaie. Sana 
parler de la grace extreme qu'il a miee i venir me voir, 
et a retracer ainai, maia Men mqllement, ce que la phia 
baaae flatterie fit (kire an Due de la FeaiUade a I'^gaM de 
Louia XIV., il 6tait difficile de ne paa dtre aatiafkit de son 
entretien. Non aeulement il 6tait entr^ dana toutea raes 
panacea, maia 11 lea avail ditea avant que J'eaaae eu le 
tempa de lea ^mettro. II avait haatement approuvd le 
ayatdme de gouvernement, et la ligne de conduite que je 
aula, depttla que je me aula determine A rendre Tordon- 
nance au 5 Sept. 1810. (Je ne puia m'empi^cher de re- 
marquer que c*6tait le moment dea ^lectiona de Paria, et 
qne I'Empereur partit perauadd que Benjamin Conatant 
aerait 61u.) En An, ce Prince m'avait fkit T^loge de mes 
miniatres, et partlculidrement du Comte Decazea, poor 
lequel je ne craina point d'avoir une amitie fondee aur 
lea qualit^a & la A)ia lea plua aolidea et lea plus aimablea 
et aur un attachement, oont 11 Aut £tre robjet pour en 
aentir tout le prix.**— ifemoirea de Loui$ Xvlli.^ Dec. 
1818. Lamartiits, Hutoire de la Keatauration, vi. 163. 
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otlier party. Thus the whole efforts of party, 
the 'v^ole deolamations of the joarnals, the 
whole anxieties of the people, were conoentrated 
on the limited number of elections in which the 
straggle was to be maintained. As the contest 
drew near, the weakness of the Royalist party, 
and the progressive growth of the Liberal, be- 
came manifest. One jooroal only, the Commtvo- 
UwTj supported the white flag, while dozens 
pioared lorth daily declamations on the popular 
side. Few of the Royalists presented themselves 
as candidates for the vacant seats; when they 
did so, it was as martyrs rather -than with the 
step of conquerors. &> completely were they 
depressed, that the contest scarce any where 
took place between them and the Ministerialists ; 
it lay between the latter and the extreme Dem- 
ocrats, and in most cases terminated to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. M. Lafayette was re- 
tamed for la Sarthe; M. Manuel, a popular 
leader, for la Vendue; and M. Benjamin Con- 
stant, after having run the Ministerial candidate 
very hard in Paris, was returned as another 
deputy for la Sarthe. As these districts were 
known to be Royalist, these returns spread great 
dismay in the Tuileries, and first suggested a 
serious doubt as to whether the new electoral 
law rendered the returns a true index of genend 
opinion. It was evident it did not, for it threw 
them entirely into the hands of one tingle doMs, 
the wmall proprietort^ who supported the Revolu- 
tion, because they had been enriched by- its 
spoils. The Royalists did not disguise their 
satisfaction at these results, and the verification 
of all their predictions. ."We foretold it all," 
they exclaimed; "one or two more of the an-' 
noal renewals, and a oonvontion all complete 
will emerge from the new electoral law." Even 
I Lac ii. S4a, the Gove^^nment shared in some 
S53 ; Cm. tL degree these apprehensions.^ " I 
deKiebf^en^ see with pain," said the Duke de 
10 M. Decs- Richelieu, "that the law of elections 
SM, Dee. 17, is excluding all the Royalists from 
161& IWd. ' ihg Chamber. I fear we have gone 
too far to the other side ; I would rather have 
Royalist exaltation than Jacobinism. In the 
name of Heaven, look out (or a remedy. I see 
with terror the ciien of the Hundred days re- 
tnrning; they have destroyed our position in 
Europe: for God's sake let us avoid revolu- 
tions." 
The difficulties of Government were much 
76. augmented in the close of the year 

FiiisDeial eri- by a severe monetary crisis, the 
sis. Dec. I8ia natural result of the great financial 
arrangements concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
the immense sums which tbe^ contractors for the 
Joans borrowed by ther French Government had 
to raise to make good their engagements. The 
unavoidable effect of these circumstances was 

Kievously aggravated at this period by the 
own determination of the English Govern- 
ment, in the next session of Parliament, to put 
a period to the paper credit, and resort to the 
system of cash payments. As this restricted 
credit and limited accommodation took place in 
both countries, at the very time when the aid 
of paper- currency was most required, the con- 
sequence was a general run upon the Bank of 
France for cash, and an immediate and most 
serious contraction of its discounts. A severe 
monetary crisis, with all its alarming conse- 
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qnenoes, quioklv followed ; and so great did the 
pressure soon become, that the funds at Paris 
fell 10 per oent, and, in the middle of November, 
eredi^ was almost annihilated in that capital. 
In this extremity, the Duke de Richelieu, on the 
advice of Messrs. Hope and Baring, made a 
proposal to the allied powers to prolong to 
eighteen months the heavy payments which were 
to be made in nine months, according to the 
convention of 9th October preceding. The min- 
isters of the allied powers at Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
hsLd Several conferences on this subject, and it 
was no easy matter to come to an understand- 
ing, for they themselves, especially Prussia and 
Austria, were nearly as much pressed for money 
as the Bank of France. At length an arrange- 
ment^ drawn up by Prince Metternich, was 
agreed to, by which the period of payment was 

Krolonged to eighteen months, 5 per eent interest 
eing stipulated for the postponed season, and a 
certain oroportion of -the payments were to be 
recei vea in bills drawn upon places out of France. 
By this means, aided by the strenuous efforts of 
the Government and Bank of France, the crisis 
was surmounted, wi^out any suspension of pay- 
ments ; but it had been so severe, and requi<''«d 
such exertions to meet it, that it broke down 
the health of the able finance minister, M. Cot- 
vetto, who solicited and obtained leave to retire. 
He was succeeded by M. Roy, who , ^ 
had been one of the Chamber of NoT.Tgri8i8; 
Deputies during the Hundred Days, Ann Hist i. ' 
and. who augmented the already *f%^^'.9*'' 
preponderating influence of the Lib- jj * ^347.*^' 
era! party in the Cabinet.^ 

The known result of the last elections, and 
the certain majority which it was 77, 

foreseen the Liberals would have in DifBcultiee of 
the Chamber of Deputies, rendered 2f ?1?® *** 
the situation of the Duke de Rich- Sec lorisis. 
elieu very difficult. He had given 
a somewnat reluctant consent to the amp tfitai 
oCdth September, 1816, which shook the confi- 
<lence the Royalists had hitherto reposed in him ; 
and now he was threatened with a hostile ma- 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies, composed 
of the very persons whom that measure had 
brought into the legislature. Threatened thus 
with a hostile vote in the Lower House, Riche- 
lieu had no resource but to strengthen himself 
in the Upper; and at his instigation, a party 
composing a majority of the Peers was formed, 
prepared to stand by the king in any emergency 
that might occur. At the same time, court 
conferences were held with M. de Villele, M. 
Mol^, and the other Royalist chiefs, who prom- 
ised a frank and loyal adhesion, provided only 
the Electoral Law was changed ; but that was 
insisted on as an indispensable preliminary to 
any arrangement. M. de Richelieu was not 
averse to such a modification ; and it was agreed, 
in the preparatory scrutiny of votes, to ascertain 
how the numbers of the Centre and Ri^ht united 
together in the Chamber of Deputies would 
stand. As, however, it was. felt that a crisis' 
was approaching, and that it would require all 
the infldence and address of the Duke de Riche- 
lieu and his ministry to surmount it, th^ opening 
of the session was postponed to the 10th De- 
cember, in order to give time for any t ^ac. ii. SM. 
arrangements which might be found SS7; Cap. vt 
necessary to meet it.« **» ^- 
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As uinal in such cfl«es, the approaohuig eon. 
-a flict in the Le|[i8lature was preceded 

DMsioM in ^Y ^ division in the Cahinet. Some 
the Cabinet, of the ministers, among whom were 
"»<> breakup the Dnke de Richelieu, MM. Lain6, 
tAr D^° ». M0I6, and Pasquier, were inclined 
to go into the terms proposed by^ 
the Royalists, and modify the Electoral Law: 
bat the majority, headed by M. Decazes ana 
Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, deemed any change 
of policy nnnecessary and hazardous, and de- 
cided otherwise. The opening speech of the 
king at the commencement of the session, on 
December 10th, which committed neither party, 
was agreed to without a division in the Cabinet ; 
but two days afterward, various conflicts took 
place there between the two parties, and it soon 
neoame evident that their united operation was 
DO longer to be relied on. When the king, who 
had hitherto been in a ^reat measure ignorant 
of those ministerial divisions, perceived to what 
a length they had gone, and that a separation 
had Mcoroe unavoidable, he prepared, though 
with great regret at losing M. Decazes, to sup- 
port the premier, to whom his entire confidence 
had been given, whose ideas on every subject 
entirely coincided with his own, and whose wis- 
dom had guided him in safety through the peril- 
ous period of the occupation of the territory. 
The anxiety which he felt, at the prospect of a 
break-up of the Cabinet, however, brought on a 
fit of the gout, which for some days prevented 
him from attending the state jconncils ; and he 
was in the very worst crisis of the malady, when 
a meeting was held to consider whether any 
ipodiflcation should be introduced into the Elect- 
oral Law. The votes in the Chamber for the 
nresident had shown a majority of 101 to 91, 
lormed by the Centre Right and Right against 
the Liberals of all shades. Encouraged by this 
favorable result, the Duke de Richelieu sup- 
ported the proposed modification; but at the 
ok)se of the conference, the king rose and said~-^ 
** Let us plant our standard on the ordonnance 
of the Ath September : let us continue to- follow 
the line we have hitherto followed ; but let us 
at the same time extend a hand to the right as 
well as the l^ft, and say with Caasar, ' He who 
is not>with me is against me.' " The majority 
was of the same opinion, and the Cabinet coun- 
oil broke up without haVing come to any formal 
determination on the subject; but though the 
king hoped the division was healed, it had in 
reanty become incurable, and next day he was 
tknn<torstmck by receiving letters of resignation 
' If^motro de from the Duke de Richelieu, MM. 
Louis XVIIL; Lain6, M0I6 and Pasquier, which 

ml' Cap. Vl. ^®f® ■**<*" followed by one from M. 
45, 55 ; Lac. Deoazes, who felt he could no longer 
U. 955, 857. remain in a cabinet from which so 
many of his old colleagues had seceded.^* 

* ** Votre Maie8t6 peat imaginer dans quelle p^nible 
■llnaclon m'a lalu^ I'eDtretien dliier, et tout ce que j'ai 
souflbrt en voyant le chagrin que Je cauaala i votre Ma- 
jeat^. Je eonnats trop bien men InBUffiaance dana dea 
eirconatanoea auasi difflciles, et pour un genre dlaflhirea 
aoqnel U eat impoaaible d'etre moln»>pTopre que Je ne le 
soh*, pour que je ne r^pete paa, Sire, co que j'ai eu Thoo- 
nenr de vioua dire bier. Ma misaion a et6 floie au mo- 
■Mmt oil lea grandee aflhirea avec lea ^trangera ont 6t€ 
temin^ea ; eellee de IMnt^rieur aueai bien que la conduite 
des Chambrea me aont tout A flut ^trang^res, et je 11*7 ai 
ni aptitude nl ciqwcit^. II eat de mou devoir de dire a 
voire Mtyeat6 dana toute la ainoerlt^ de mon cceur, qu'en 
me retenant elle fkitle piua grand tort i sea aflkliea et av 



Had a thunderbolt iallea on the king, he could 
not have been thrown into greater 79 
consternation than he was l>y the Fonnatlon of 
receipt of these resignations. It {*>• ■•JjJ^f 
equaled that experienced on the re- ■*^' *^•^••• 
turn of Napoleon, for then the kingdom only was 
lost; but now, though the kingdom remained, 
the only means of governing it had disappeared. 
Richelieu had maoe it a condition of his retain- 
ing office, that M. Decazes should be sent on a 
foreign embassy to St. Petersburg or Naples— a 
stipulation which sufficiently revealed the real 
cause of the break-up of the ministry. At the 
earnest request of the king, however, and moved 
by the delicate situation of Madame Deeases, 
who was in her fourth month of pregnancy, he 
agreed so ftur to modify his demands as to re- 
main at the bead of tke ministry if Decazes were 
removed only to Italy. He endeavored to form 
a ministry resting on the Centre Right and Right 
of the Chamber, and from which M. Decazes 
was to be excluded; but all his proposed ar- 
rangements proved inefiectual. The Electoral 
Law proved an invincible barrier to any united 
administration. Finding he could not form a 
ministry, M. de Richelieu simply resigned ; and 
the kingr, driven thus to throw himself without 
reserve mto the arms of the Liberals, sent, by 
the advioe of the Duke de Richelieu, for M. 
Deoazes accordingly, and by his advice a mia^ 
istry purely Liberal was formed after the follow- 
ing manner : General Dessoles — a Liberal, but 
who had done great service to the Boorfoons at 
the Restoration — ^was President of the Council 
and Premier *, M. de Serres, Keeper of the Seals ; 
Decazes, Minister of the Interior ; Baron Portal, 
the Navy ; Baron Louis, the Finance ; Gouvion 
St. Cyr, Minister-at-War. These changes ren- 
dered the ministry entirely and exclusively Lib* 
eral.i Thus fell the ministry of the 1 c«p. vi. 4% 
Duke de Richelieu — the victim of 71 ; liemoiras 
the measure it had adopted to con- 3fviii"?V«m. 
oiliate its opponents and of the bos- ^^ j^* |^^ 
tile party which it had introduced Lac. 11* SM,* 
into power> ^^• 

One of the first acts of the new ministry was 
to propose a national recompense to 
the Duke de Richelieu, whose great Recompenae 
public services, during the three xoted to toe 
years he had held the reigns of pow- Duke de Rich- 
er, v^ell entitled him to some distin- SlSIldS wISl 
guished mark of the public gratitude. 



paya, el que oe aentiawnt qu'eUe avail la bont^ d*appelef 
hier niodeatie, n'eat que le r^aultat d*ttne eonnalaaance 
plua approfondie de nioi>nienie: penaer autrement ne 
eerait pour mol qu*une mia^rabie pr^aooiptlon. Votre 
MajeatA aalt ai j'eatime et aime M. Deeazea : mea aenti- 
mona aont et aeront toujoura lea monies. . If aia d'un e6t<6, 
outragd aana raiaon par un parti dont lea imprudeuees 
ont eauB^ tant de mauz, il lui est impoaaible de ao rap- 
proeher de lui ; de I'autre, il eat pouaai vera un cdte dont 
lea doctrinea noua menacent davantage, tant qu'il ne aera 
paa flx6. Ilora de France par dea foactiona ^minentea, 
toua lea hommea oppoada au Miniature le conaid&rent 
comme le but de leura eap^rancea, et il deviendra, mal- 
gr6 lui aana doute, un obatacle i. la oonaotidation da 
GouYemement. Je croia ce aacrlfloe n6ceaaaire al je dole 
Tester au Gouvemement. L'ambaaaade de Naples ou de 
Peterabourg, et un depart annonc6 et execute dana una 
aeraaine, tela aont, a^iivant raoi, lea pr^liminairea india- 
pensablea, Je ne dia paa au succds, mais i la marehe da 
radminiatratlon. Aprea avoir exprlme roa pena^e, aouf- 
Oez, Sire, que je me jette encore aux pieda de votre Ma> 
Jeat^, poor lui demander aveo lea plus vivea tnataneaa da 
ro'acoorder ma Ubert^."— Okc de Riekitlieu cm R(fi LoyU 
XV///., Dee. 23, 1818. Lamastimb, Hifttiredilm iU» 
tauratiimt vi. 18S, 189. 
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while his private disinterestednefls had left him 
without fortone at its close. The subject was 
introduced iu the Chamber of Peers by the Mar- 
quis de Lalli, and seconded by General Des. 
soUes : in the Chamber of Deputies by M. De- 
oases. No sooner, however, did the fallen min- 
ister hear what was in agitation than be ad- 
dressed a noble letter to both Houses, in which 
he declined any public recompense, upon the 
ground that he could not bring himself to add 
to the public burdens at a time when so many 
heavy obligations already weighed upon France.* 
Notwithstanding this generous refusal, the pro- 
ject was persisted in, and General Dessolles, 
who was now created a marquis, after a brilliant 

Eicture of the great services of the Duke de 
Lichelieu, proposed that an entailed estate of 
50,000 francs (X2000) a year taken from the do- 
mains of the Crown, should be settled to descend 
to his heirs male with the peerage, Notwith- 
standing the great and acknowl^ged services 
of the duke, the proposal was seriously combated 
ia boCh Houses ; the opposition being chiefly rest- 
ed on the magnitude of the public, ourdens, and 
the illegality of alienating any portion of the 
royal domains settle<^ on the Crown by the law 
of 1814. It was earned, however, bv lar||e ma- 
jorities in both Houses ; the numbers in the 
Chamber of Deputies being 124 to 85 — in the 
Peers, 83 to 45. The duke, however, persisted 
in his disinterested refusal ; he accepted only the 
honor, and conveyed the property to an hospital 
at Bordeaux. When he did so, he had no fortune 
whatever either in land or money ; and his sis- 
ters procured for him a slender competence of 
8000 francs (£320) a year only, by selling the 
diamonds presented to him, according to diplo- 
mat ie usage, on signing the many treaties to 
which his name was attached. Such .conduct 
makes us proud of our species, and may well in- 
duce oblivion of the many baser acts which his- 
tory is constrained to record. Certainly if, as 
the Scripture says, the love of money is the 
t Lm. Yl. S87, r<>o^ of >^^ ovil, disinterestedness 
S70; Cap. Yi. in regard of it is the index of all 
iwmw. good? 

The decisive change in the Government soon 
61. appeared in the system of adminis- 

IfMRuvB of tration pursued both in civil and 
tko new Mtn- military aflairs. The first care of 
''*^"' M. Decazes, as Minister of the In- 

terior, was to erase fsom the list of proscribed 
persons nearly all the names which stUl stood on 
It. The king entered cordially into all theibe 
measures. *'They have soflcred much," said 
he, ^* but they should ascribe it less to me than 
to circumstances; but when we do resolve on 
acts of grace, let them be complete." So fully 
was this benevolent intention oarried into effect, 
that the arrears of pay during the peripd of their 
exile were given to the officers restored. Mar- 
ahal Sou It received some hundred thoueand francs 
ia this way. At the War-Office, Marshal Gou- 

* ** 8i dans le oonre de mon mlnistdre, j^U en le bon* 
htm de lendre dee senrioes i la Franee, el dans oes der^ 
vian tempe de concoorir A i'aflhtnchiaeement de aon ter- 
lUeire, mon ame n'est pas moins attrist^e de saToir ma 
nale acettbl6e de dettes ^nomies ; trop de calamit^a Font 
nappde, trop de citoyena aont tomMs daoa le maltwnr ; el 
U y a trop 4o pertes i r6par^r, povr que Je pniaee Toir 
•'ttever ma fortuiie en de teUee conjoncturea. L'esUme de 
Bton ]>ay8, la bont6 dn Rol, le temoii^nage de ma eon- 
ariiTfr me eaflJaent.'*— Due de Rklubeu tau CAomlrea, 
Im. 17,1819. ifoiidii0-, Jan. S& 



vion St. Cyr pursued with more vigor than ever 
his system ot oblivion and fusion. Not merely 
the subordinate officers, but the superior ones and 
generals — among the rest, General Foy, and 
others who had been attached to the fortunes of 
Napoleon during the Empire and the Hundred 
Days — received permission to return. To such 
a, length was this system carried, that at last an 
ordinance opened to the officers and sub-officers 
of the army the entry into the Royal Guard of 
the Kin^ and the Count d'Artois. This excited, 
as well it might, the loudest complaints among 
the Royalists j but the system was nevertheless 
pursued with vigor and perseverance, (ind in a 
short time a majority of the officers in both serv- 
ices was composed of men known to be partial 
to the Liberal or Napoleon party. A still more 
vehement ckunor was raised in the Royalist camp 
by an ordinance which ^ave certain colonels in 
the Guard rank and position in the army as mar- 
shals of the camp— a measure it was said, ob- 
viously intended to remove from the 
royal family the few faithful defend. ia^SJ^.??* 
ers which still remained to them.^ * 

The same system was pursued with equally 
unflinching determination in the civil 
service oAhe State. The prefects, General nro- 
the sub-prefects, were all chosen motion of tbo 

from the Liberal party: even the Liberals in 
>r, ., * « '^ '».... the civil ■•' 



Council of State was remodelled, so |^ 
as to give a majority to that party. 
Among ttfe many emineAt men ol that side who 
thus obtained admission into the Council of State, 
were MM. Sim6on, Royer-CoUard, Portalis, 
Mounier, and Camille-Jourdan, who were placed 
in the legislative section of that body ; while the 
deliberative, a still more important section, con- 
tained MM. Cuvier, Degrando, Berenger, Ra- 
mond, the Prince de Broglie, Gen. Mathieu Du- 
mas, Guizot, Barante, and a great many others, 
all Liberals of the first rank, station, and ability. 
In a word, .the choice of Government in filling 
up appointments realized the fine saying of Louis 
Xyill.^'' Whoever is faithful to roe now has 
eye^ been so.*' To such a length was this sys- 
tem-carried in subordinate officers, that one of 
thjp royal courts in the south of France, that of 
Nimes, was con^Kised entirely of the magistrates 
who had held office during the Hundred Days — 
the Royalists whp had succeeded them being 
entirely excluded. In a word, the Government 
threw themselves every where, and without re- 
serve, into the arms of the Liberal party, hoping 
that they would thus found the mon- a cap. ▼!. M. 
archy upon the affections or interests M; Lac. ti. 
of the majority of the nation.* *^'^» ^^' 

No measure of moment was brought forward 
by the new ministers from their ^^ 

appointment on the 28th December Movemeai 
till the beginning of February, and H^'^ the 
theParisian,,imp.tientofdeUv,«.d SrSiT 
thirsting for excitement, were begin- 
ning to complain that the Liberal ministry were 
doing nothing } but, ere long, they had am|)^ 
subject for meditation from what occurred in the 
Chamber of Peers. The Royalists had there a 
decided majority; and they were so convinced 
that the Electoral Law would terminate in the de- 
struction of the monarchy, and before many years 
had elajised would effect it, that they resolved, 
at all hazards, to attempt its modification. The 
great object was to neutralize in some way the 
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majority of small proprietor$ of tke national do^ 
matns, who, at present, hj the Electoral Law, 
had the means of retarning a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies, of persons attached to the 
fortunes of the Revolution. The person selected 
to commence the movement was M. Barth6l6my, 
the veteran diplomatist, who, elected, contrary 
to bis wishes, a member of the Directory, had 
been seized on occasion of the revolution of 11th 
Fructidor, in 1797, by his democratic coUeaji^ues, 
and transported to the burning deserts of Sina- 
mari, from whence his escape seemed little short 
I jj.gj ^f - _ of a miracle. He was now old and 
rope, c. xxiv' infirm, but still in the full posses- 
^^ 48-^i. Lac. sion of his faoolties ; and being a 
nf/ii^^f*^' ^*^**y? monument of the excesses of 
Iiut:u.kl 3s! ^^ Revolution, he seemed a fitting 
' person to arrest its march.i 

^^ It is now two years," said the veteran ora- 
84. tor, "since a change was intro- 

Argoment of duced into our infant institutions 
M. Barth6l6- by a change in the law of election. 
San^iS tHe T*>® advantages anticipated from 
law of eiee- it were maintained with so much 
ikjB. Fab.fiO, warmth, the inconveniences fore- 
*"9- seen were supported by reasons so 

plansible, that there was ample room for differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject. The course of 
our discussions rendered that incertitude so nat- 
ural, that it was in some degree shared by the 
orators of Government themselves; and, in the 
last debate, ttusy declared that the new law was 
only an experiment, which would be open to re- 
vision if It should prove unsuccessful. That 
declaration fixed many of those who had hitherto 
hesitated; and I am not ashamed to confess 
myself one of those who was induced l)y it to 
vote in favor of the proposed law. Two years 
have since elapsed, two elections have taken 
place under it, and twice the Government has 
been thrown into an agony of apprehension from 
its results. I feel it, therefore, a duty to eolicit 
the redemption of a pledge Which determined 
my vote. I demand that the Chamber of Peers 
should adopt a resolution to petition the King to 
bring forward the project of a laW which may 
a Ann. Hist, introduce into the organization of 
11. 33 : Lac, 11. the electoral colleges the requisite 
«71,«7S. modifications,"* 

To this it was replied on the part of the Min^ 

^ istry by Decazes and Lally Tollen- 

Answer on dal : " Great stress has been laid 

the part or the on certain promises said to have 

Minfaierial- y^^^ ^^jg ^^ ^^^ Ministry when the 

law of elections was under discus- 
sion. No minister, in bringing forward such a 
law, could promise any thing but that it should 
be literally carried into effect; and, in fact, 
nothing more was promised by the ministers of 
that period. The Government is now persttad- 
ed that it can not so well discharge its duty as 
by repelling with all its strength a proposition 
which it, with sincerity, regards as the most 
dangerous that can emanate from this Assembly. 
This fundamental law, the principal spring of 
ffovemment, the faults or merits of which must 
have so decisive an influence on our destinies, 
was adopted, afler a warm and long discussion 
— ^by a small majority it is true, but one as laree 
as could be expected on such a subject in the 
circumstances. The result has fully answered 
our expectatioDfl. From the Rhine to the Pyre- 



nees all is now tranquil and contented : will any 
man venture to predict that the same will be 
the case to-morrow if this proposition is adopted 
by the Assemby? From the agitation already 
arising in its bosom we may augur i ^nn. Hist, 
the commotion which the proposal ii. 34; ModI- 
will soon awaken over the whole of *^^» F«*>« ^» 
France." ^ *®"- 

These words proved prophetic of the efiect 
produced over France by the intro- 86. 

d notion of this measure. Leave The proposi- 
was givento bring in the proposi- {JS, anrv',urt 
tion by a mfajonty of 80 to 53. Jm- aenaatlon 
mediately the most violent agitation throughout 
oommenoed in every part of France, France, 
much exceeding any thing which had been wit- 
nessed since the Restoratioa. The people are 
possessed of an instinct which seldom errs as to 
the probable efiect upon their immeduUe interest 
of any measures that are brought forward, or 
the influence they may acquire over the govern- 
ment : it is in regard to their ultimate effects — 
which require foresight and reflection, to be ap- 
preciated — that they are so generally deficient. 
The agitation was universal, and reached far 
beyond the Ihnited class 40 which the right of 
voting was at present extended. The whole 
body of holders of the national domains took the 
alarm. Conscience made cowards of them all : 
they felt the same dread of being dispossessea 
of their ill-gotten gains that the holder of stolen 
goods does when a police-officer enters the 
house-. Hundreds of petitions were prepared in 
every part of the country, and eagerly signed 
by hundreds and thousands, praying the king to 
make no change in the Eleotoral Law ; and, for 
the first time since the extinction of the fervor 
of the Revolution by the carnage of the Conven- 
tion, France, from the Pyrenees to 9 Lac. ii. ISO, 
Bayonne, was convulsed by demo- Cap. vi. isi, 
cratic passions.' **'* 

This open declaration of the Chamber of Peers, 
by so large a majority, against the 97. 

Eleotoral Law, was rendered the Measures of 
more serious, from the weight and 2,d the* L?bi 
influence of the members of whom rale in the 
the majority was composed, which Chamber of 
embraced the most respectable and Depw^iW' 
enlightened of the peerage. The king was very 
much struck with this circumstance; he said 
that, in the estimation of the best defenders of 
his throne, it was no longer a question of party, 
but of the dynasty and the monarchy. M. De- 
cazes had great difiiculty in persuading him that 
it was necessary to persist in the support of the 
Electoral Law ; which, however, he at length 
agreed to do, as the Cabinet, by a great major- 
ity, thought it should be made a condition of its 
existence. M. Lafitte, in the Lower House, 
made a motion for the deputies to present an 
address to the king, praying him to make no 
change in the Electoral Law ; and although this 
proposal was negatived on the objection in point 
of /orm, that the matter had not yet come in 
regular course before them, yet it served to sup- 
port the majority of the Cabinet in % cap. vi. 1S8, 
their resolution to permit no change 1S9 ; Ann. 
in the existing law.* ^*"^ *^- ^' 

The discussion on the merits of the question 
came on in the Peers on the 26th February, when 
it was argued by MM. de Barth^l^my, de Fon- 
tanes, and de Castellane : " We have supported 
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the law of election, because we thought that Utile 
gg was to be apprehendea from a dem- 

Argumeiit in ocraey of eighty thousand elect- 
support of M. ors in a country possessing twen- 
SSStia.™^'' ty-seven millions of inhabitants; 
* but experience has undeceived us. 
The opponents of the law have better than our- 
selves perceived its real tendency. What is the 
end which we should pursue? — ^to strengthen 
power by giving it the support of the nation. If 
history proves that the ministers of kings are in 
general more inclined to support the rights of 
the crown than those of the people, those who 
are now in power are free from that reproach. 
But have they always been equally confident in 
the merits of the law, to the maintenance of 
which they now attach their political existence ? 
Have they had no misgivings as to its demo- 
cratic tendency ? Is it not equalljr open to abuse 
on the other side, should a ministry arrive at 
power sufficiently unscrupulous to make use of 
Its powers in that respect ? What is so easy as 
to multiply patents, and bestow them on persons 
in the interest of the Crown ? To eschew these 
evils, we roust recur to the great territorial aris- 
tocracy. There once was a man who terrified 
Europe by his ambition ; however we may re- 
gard that man, no one can deny to him the 
knowledge of the science of power. One day 
he was preparing in the Council of State the 
Electoral Colleges, and I (M. de Fontanes) was 
present. Some of his confidential counselors 
suggested to him that his plan was not without 
danger : for several of the great properties still 
remained in the hands of the former proprietors, 
and that sooner or later the choice of the six 
hundred most considerable in each college, in 
whom the franchise was vested, would bring in 
the partisans of the ancient monarchy. Napo- 
leon was no ways staggered by this observation : 
his answer was as follows, * These men,' said 
he, *are great proprietors — ^they do not wish, 
therefore, that the soil should tremble — their 
interest is mine.' Have the great proprietors 
any influence under the present Electoral Law ? 
None whatever; for they are outvoted twenty 
to one by the small proprietors, who, having 
nearly all been enriched by the Revolution, are 
attached to its fortunes. 

" What clearly proves that there is something 
fundamentally wsong about the pre- 

Uon^ued. ^^^ ^^^ ^' ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ althoogh 
there are 120,000 electors in France, 

never more than 80,000 have taken part in any 
election. This is an evil of the very first mag- 
nitude, which loudly calls for a remedy. If, in 
the infancy of our institutions, and when the 
electoral franchise was by many to be exercised 
for the first time, so great a number of electors 
have not come forward, what may be anticipated 
in ordinary times? Is it not evident that the 
number of electors will constantly diminish ; and 
as the law provides that, in such an event, the 
Electoral Colleges are to meet two or three 
times in the year, a burden will be imposed on 
the electors exceeding in weight that of their 
whole contributions to the state. The efiect of 
this will be a proi^ressive diminution in the num- 
ber of electors, till they become quite illusory, 
and amenable to every species of influence or 
corruption. 
" There is another consideration not less im- 
VqiM I-— N 



portent. In the laudable intention of encourag- 
ing commerce and industry, patents 
(franchises derived from income-tax), Qontmued. 
have been assimilated and put on the 
same footing as those resting on direct taxes 
from land. But that extension, already suffi- 
ciently great, has become altogether monstrous, 
from the circumstance that, as this tax is paid 
monthly, it is held that the payment of one in- 
ttallmefU — that is, one-twelftn of three hundred 
francs-'Confers the franchise. Thus the right 
of noting is acquired by the payment once only 
of a tax of twenty-five francs. Is not this a 
manifest violation of the act — a departure alike 
from its letter and its spirit ? The introduction 
of such a body of disqualified electors into the 
register of voters, is an act of manifest injustice 
to the holders of land. The latter, however, in 
every age and country, have constituted the 
strength of nations. They it Is who are the 
guardians at once of our morals and institutions. 
In intrusting to them the enjoyment of political 
rights, our legislators have done no violence to 
natural justice ; because civilization renders prop- 
erty always accessible to the persevering eflbrts 
of industry, and it is the sure recompense of labor 
and economy. 

" Finally, there is an important defect in our 
Electoral Law, which requires amend- 
ment. The power of naming supple- concluded, 
mentary members, in the event of those 
named in the first instance failing, has been omit- 
ted; although it was in an especial manner re- 
quired under the new Electoral Law, which so 
greatly restricted the number of deputies. As 
matters at present stand, it is not death or 
serious disease disqualifying the deputy, which 
renders necessary a new election ; the same fol- 
lows from a double return of the same individual 
for different places — ^an event which has very 
frequently occurred in recent times. This ren- 
ders fresn elections necessarj, and perpetuates 
the excitement, turitioil, and utrigue consequent 
bn them. Even now, from this cause, the Cham- 
ber is incomplete ; and it has been so ever since 
the commencement of the session. The neces- 
sity of these new elections not only entails a 
great additional expense and trou- ^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
ble on the electors, but perpetu- u. 37,' 39., ' 
ates an agitation, which, in every Moniteur,Feb 
point of view, it is desirable to Sl'lji^if,*?' 
avoid." » ^- ^^' "*• 

On the other hand, it was contended by the 
Marquis DessoUes, the Premier, M. g^ 

Lanffuinan, and M. de Larochefou- A-rgnment of 
cauld : '* To attack the Law of the Ministers 
Elections is to attack the charter ^^^ "•>»" 
— rto menace our liberties — to com- 
mence the counter revolution. That in the ex- 
ecution of that law there may be some errors, 
negligences, and abuses, is very possible, and 
obtains in this as in all earthly things. The 
remedy for them, however, is in an ordinance of 
the King, or a circular of the Ministers, not a 
change of the law. The Law of Election is 
generally considered as good, and the best guar- 
antee of our liberties. The people are attached 
to it as the chief safeguard given them by the 
charter. To propose to touch it now, is to sow 
the seeds of alarm ; to attack the majority of 
the citizens in that which they cherish the most ; 
to assail immediately the sentiments which are 
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most deeply seated in their affections ; to expose 
France to the anxieties, the passions, and the 
agitation, which we are all so anxious to avoid: 
to cast anew a firebrand into the nation; ana 
God ool^ knows when the conflagration thus 
raised will be extinguished. The Law of Elec- 
tion is our second charter ; and the attack on it 
must be combated by facts rather than argu- 
ments. 

" After four years of secret notes addressed 
_ to the allied powers ; after the criminal, 
Continued. ^^^ '^^' unpunished intrigue of ^\x- 
la-Chapelle against our charter ; after 
the attempt in December last to renew the evils 
which the King averted by the ordinance of 5th 
September, 1816, a nebulous point has again 
formed in the heavens — the forerunner of a 
dreadful tempest — and the cloud has first ap- 
peared in the House of Peers. That hou^e was 
instituted to calm the passions, to avert storms, 
to establish harmony between the powers ; and 
it is now in its name that vague innovations are 
proposed— the more alarming, that they are un- 
certain — the more to be deprecated, that they 
are unnecessary. Let us not deceive ourselves : 
a great faction, now very apparent, without the 
Chamber — the faction of privileges, of abuses, 
of sinecures, of prodigalities, of the oligarchy — 
agitates and disturbs us, in the hope ot subvert- 
ing the charter, which they have long under- 
mined, or of reducing its effects to unmeaning 
ceremonies. The object of that league is to 
overturn the existing Ministry, which enjoys the 
confidence at once of the king and the nation, 
and which is distinguished alike by patriotism 
and unanimity. They would replace them by 
the most extravagant of the opposite faction, in 
order by their aid to annihilate the Electoral 
Law, which has cost two years of labor, and is 
so dear to the immense majority of Frenchmen. 
They would re-establish the double steps of elec- 
tion, so favorable to aristocracy, and restore the 
elections to those little places where their influ- 
ence is predominant : an abuse so wisely pro- 
vided against by the existing law. In a word, 
this is the first act of the counter revolution 
against the charter. 

'' Already you see the effects of the proposi- 
tion which has been entertained by 
Concluded. ^® Chamber. You see it in the stag- 
nation of industry, the decline of con- 
fidence, the indignation of the public, which ex- 
hales in the thousands of petitions which encum- 
ber your table, to one of which is attached three 
tliousand signatures. If the proposition is not 
withdrawn, the result will be the re-establish- 
ment of the peers, who were excluded without 
judgment in 1815 ; a fatal step, but indispens- 
able to bring back the House of Peers into a 
state of harmony with the other branches of the 
government. It is already too numerous com- 
pared to the limited number of the other Chamber. 
Is it in consequence to be dissolved, and a more 
numerous one convoked ? If this step is not 
adopted, it will be necessary to change the Minis- 
try, and seek their successors among those who 
will be willing to accept the new measures. 
What these measures are, it is not difficult to 
foresee. New elections in the interest of the 
oligarchy; the re-establishment of a packed 
Chamber, the entire ruin of a representative 
government ; exceptional measures, which will 



be first tolerated, then execrated ; universal dis- 
content, national excitement, civil war, foreign 
invasion ; dangers from all sides to the throne, 
the altar, the public liberty, the dynasty, the ex- 
isting peers, and all other peers; in fine, an 
absolute despotism or liberty — a third time, and 
too dearly, purchased. Do you wish to count us ? 
It is not in this assembly you must do so — it is 
in the midst of thirty millions of Frenchmen you 
must commence your calculation. There is but 
one way to avoid these dangers: it is by reject- 
ing or withdrawing the proposition submitted to 
the Chamber. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the government to resist any change in the Law 
of Elections. The results of the pro- i Moniteor, 
posal, even to make such a change March 28, 
have been sufficient to prove its dan- ^.'^ • .^^Si 
ger, and to render it the first duty 59? oui. ^ 
of the Government finnly to oppose 19M83 : Lae. 

ii. 961, 983. 
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Notwithstanding these denunciations the ma- 
jority of the peers remained firm in ^ 
their resolution ; and M. Barthel6- Adopcion of 
my's proposition was adopted by a M. Biiith6i6- 
majority of 45— the numfa«rs being JK*" pr^xw*- 
98 to 53. So elated were the Roy- feat ofMinis- 
alists with this victory that they tenontheflx- 
proceeded immediately to another tpsoTtbe 
Semonstration against the Govern- «°«°<^»-» y«- 
ment of a much more doubtful kind. It had been 
determined by the Ministers, and agreed to by 
the Chamber of Deputies, to make a change in 
the financial year. To accomplish this, there 
was but one method that appeared practicable, 
and that was to vote the supplies at once for 
eighteen months. This, however, was a violation 
of the charter, which declared that the supplies 
were to be voted for one year only ; and on this 
ground it had been strongly opposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies. " W&n Bonaparte, ' ' said 
M. de Villele in that Chamber, " came ^^j^ ^ 
to disperse the National Assembly, 
they invoked their rights as established by the 
constitution. He answered, * Y06 have violated 
them.' Dread a similar answer. Dread it 
whether your blindness brings you to see a tri- 
umphant democracy demand the overthrow of 
the throne, and the dissolution of the Chamber of 
Peers — or a new soldier tries to consecrate in 
this hall a violation of the principle of legitimacy.^' 
The expedience of the case being on the other 
side, however, the Chamber of De- , j^^^ ^^^ 
puties adopted the change; but it ii.58,50;Mon^ 
was at once rejected in the House iteor, March 
of Peers, by a majority of 3ft— the J ]^^j^^^' 
numbers being 93 to 54.' • > • 

These repeated defeats convinced the Govern- 
ment that the time had now arrived g^, 
when it was necessary to take a de- Measures of 
cisive step. M. DessoUes laid a theGovem- 
memoir before the King, in which ^^^^' 
the state of the case was clearly set forth, and the 
courses which miprht be adopted were pointed 
out.* It was evident that it had become un- 

* "Lee deux Chambres vont 6tre en complete dissi- 
dence sur une question fbndamentale, celle oui constitue 
le corps Electoral, principe d^mocratique de la Constitu- 
tion. Lea d6put68 veulent maintenir le syst^me Electo- 
ral, lea Paira veulent le modifler. Dana cette poaitlon, 
le Ministdre de votre Majesty partai^eaDt Topinion de la 
Chainbre 6lectiTe, il ne reste au lloi qu*un parti a prendre, 
c'eet oa de dieaoudre la Chaanbre Elective et de composer 
un Ministere dana le aein de la nuyoritE de la Pairie, o« 
de aoutenir le Ministra et la Chambre des DEpotEs ot di 
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ayoidable either to dissolve the Chamber of De- 
pDties, and form a new Ministry in barraoay with 
the opimons of the majority of the Peers, or to 
overcome the majority in the Peers by a great 
creation in that Assembly. It was at first pro- 
posed simply to repeal the ordinanoe of 15th 
August, 1815, which excladed from the House 
the peers who had taken an active part in favor 
of Napoleon during the Haodred Days ; but the 
King objected to this. "I wish." said Louis, 
^ that they should hold their seats nrom my single 
will, and that they should feel grateful for it." 
It wsLS agreed, in eooseq^ence, to make a great 
oreatioQ of peers ; and next morning the columns 
of the MxmiUwr revealed to the astonished Paris- 
ians the names of sixty-three persons ; all of the 
Liberal party, or attached to the Liberal party, 
1 MoBitear who were advanced to the peerage.' 
March 8, isio; Among them were six of Napoleon^s 
Ann. Hist. il. marshals— viz., the Dukes of Albu- 
rn. 1^ ^ ^^f* Comegliano, and Dantzio, the 
^ Prince of Echmuhl, Marshal Jour- 

dao, and the Duke of Treviso j and many names 
known to lame-^in particnlar, Rapp, Latour 
Mauboarg, Reille, Dubreton, Maurice Mathieu, 
Claperede, Admiral Tongnet, and several others. 
The victory of the Liberals was now complete. 

ISy the cQuip tfitat of September 5, 
Great maiat- I^I^i ^^7 bad revolutionized the 
fly in the Chamber of Deputies ; by that of 
Chamber of March 5, 1819, they had overcome 
toSSL ^« resistance of the Chan^ber of 

Peers. The king had thrown him- 
self into their anns ; the magistracy was filled 
with their adherents, the army guided by their 
generalsiy the press by their supporters. The 
whole powers of the state were wielded by their 
•dherenCs. An astonishing revolution 1 to have 
beea effected in so short a time, in a country in 
which the tide had set so violently the other 
way during the year 1815; but by no means 
without a parallel, both in the previous and sub- 
sequent history of that volatile and easily excit- 
ed people, and not without parallels among 
their more sober neighbors on this side of the 
Channel. Nothing remained for the Govern- 
ment to consolidate its power but to demon- 
strate its ascendency in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties f and here the effects of the decisive blow 
struck in the Peers at once appeared, for, on a 
1 Ann. Hiat. division on. the Electoral Law in 
iL 61 ; Moni- the Chamber of Deputies, Ministers 
tCTT, Mar. 2S, ^^re supported by a majority of 56 
iw». _jjj^ numbers being 150 to 94.* 

Although not five years had elapsed since the 
ge. second restoration of the Bourbons, 
Great and yet decisive events, fraught with 
llSto^of^ttae ^* ^^ of futurity, had during that 
ciiaDges al- ^^® taken place both in France 
icadyinadein and England. It is a mistake to 
France. suppose that important events prec'- 

nant with lasting con8e(}uenoes produce their 
effects in every instance immediately. This is, 
without doubt, sometimes the case ; and of the 
reality of such sudden results the French Revo- 
lution affords ample evidence. But, in general, 

Vriser Toppoeition qoi a'eet fbrm^e dans la Ctaambre des 
Pafav. At je ne diaaimalo paa & votre Maiaat^ que ce der- 
nier parti eat le plus popolalre, at que dana lea circon- 
ataneea aetneHes, e'eat le aeul qui pulsse ramener la ealme 
dans lea esprlts." — Mknurire du Marquit DestolUa au Roij 
Mara S, 1819. Capsfious, Hiatoin de la Rettauration* 
vi.l». 



the lasting effects of the .preatest political 
changes are only developed alter a considerable 
pericM, and when they have had time to work, as 
It were, through all the strata of society. The 
great political alterations made in France during 
Uiis period, the coup d'itai changing the Elect- 
oral Law, the new ordinances for the regulation 
of the army, the great democratic creations of 
peers, rendered a revolution inevitable, but inevi- 
table at a future period. The first fixed the re- 
presentation npon a uniform and democratic basis 
of small poprietors and moderate intelligence, 
disfranchising practically the higher education 
and larger properties of the kingdom, by throw- 
ing them into a minority ; the second deprived 
Government of the support, in any crisis which 
might arise, of a faithuu and intrepid army, and 
rendered it next to certain that, in the decisive 
moment, it would side with the enemies of the 
monarchy; the third severed from the tlurone 
any aid it might receive from a body of peers 
whose interests were identified with its preser- 
vation. In like manner, the new monetary sys- 
tem adopted in England, in 1819, had rendered 
an entire change of government and alteration 
of policy inevitable at no distant period ; for it had 
laid the foundation of such a prodigious altera- 
tion of prices as could not faU to change the ruling 
class in the country, and, by the general suffer- 
ing with which it must be attended, shake even 
the stability and loyalty of the British character. 
It is worthy of observation how early the 
French nation, after they had at- 
tained the blessing, had shown i^^p^^ 
themselves unfitted, either from couiw cf etot in 
character or circumstances, for the Fraoee ainoe 
enjoyment of constitutional govern- {^^ Reatora- 
ment. Only five years had elaps- ^' 
ed since it was for the first tune established 
in France by the overthrow of Napoleon, and 
scarcely a year had passed which was not 
marked by some coup tfittU, or violent infringe- 
ment, by the sovereigjfi, of the constitution. 
The restoration of the Bourbons in 1815 was 
immediately attended by the creation of sixty 
peers on the Royalist side, and the expulsion of 
as many from the Democratic ; this was follow- 
ed, within four years, by the creation of as 
many on the Lilieral. The whole history of 
England prior to 1832 could only present one 
instance of a similar creation, and that was of 
tvoelve peers only, in 1713, to carry through the 
infamous project of impeaching the Duke of 
Marlborough. It was threatened to be repeat- 
ed, indeed, during the heat of the Reform con- 
test ; but the wise advice of the Duke of Welling- 
ton prevented such an irretrievable wound being 
inflicted on the constitution. The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies was first entirely remodeled, 
and 133 new members added to its numbers, by 
a simple royal ordinance in 1815; and again 
changed — ^the added members being taken 
away, and the suffrage established on a uniform 
and highly democratic basis-^by another royal 
ordinance, issued, by the sole authority of the 
king, the following year. Changes, alternately 
on the one side or the other, greater than were 
accomplished in England by the whole legisla- 
ture in two centuries, were carried into execu- 
tion in France in the very outset of its constitUp 
tional career, by the sole authority of the king, 
in two years. 
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What is still more remarkable, and at first 

100. sight seems almost unaccoantable, 
The coups every one of those violent stretches 
iTitat were all of regal power was done in the in- 

£ ilde ^^"' ^''®**^ *"^ ^ S«^^^^y ^^^ passions, of 
the majority at the moment. The 
Royalist creation of peers in 181(5, the Democratic 
addition of sixty to their numbers in 1819, the 
addition of 133 members to the Chamber of De- 

Saties in the first of these years, their with- 
rawal, and the change of the Electoral Law by 
the coup d^itcU of September 5, 1816, were 
all done to conciliate the feelings, and in obe- 
dience to the fierce demand, of the majority. 
That these repeated infringements of the con- 
stitution in so short a time, and in obedience 
to whatever was the prevailing cry of the mo- 
ment, woald prove utterly fatal to the stability 
of the new institutions, and subversive of the 
growth of any thing like real freedom in the 
land, was indeed certain, and has been abun- 
dantly proved by the event. But the remark- 
able thmg is, that, such as they were, and fraught 
with these conseqneoces, they were all loudly 
demanded by the majority ; and the power of 
the Crown was exerted only to pacify the de- 
mands, which in truth it had not the means of 
resisting 
A little reflection, however, will at once show 

101. how it happens that, in periods of 
CauMBofthifl crisis and violent public excite- 
peculiarity, ment, the people so frequently de- 
mand, and the government concede, what is 
certain in the end to prove fatal to the interests 
of both. It is that both are governed by pres- 
ent feelings or convenience, and neither is ca- 
pable of either carrying their views into futu- 
rity, or, if they could do so, of incurring present 
risk or obloquy to avert the perils with which 
these views are fraught. IVeither can make 
^Hhe past or the future predominate over the 
present.'^ The one party demand what appears 



at the time to them to be a most desirable ob- 
ject ; the other concedes what they are probably 
reluctant to grant, but which is yielded to avoid 
the risk of present collision. Thus the power 
of the Crown is exerted to forward the advances 
of democracy ; and the influence of democracy 
is directed to forward changes which, by de- 
stroying all intermediate influences, are in truth 
ftavmg the way for future despotism. Tranquil- 
ity and peace are generally purchased at the 
moment oy such concessions ; but this advan- 
tage is gained at the expense of future safety ; 
the danger is transferred from the streets to the 
legislature — ^frbm the turbulence of mobs to 
Acts of Parliament. The danger in such a case 
is, not so much that the Government will be 
overturned in a well-concerted urban tumult, as 
that, with the consent of all branches of the le- 
gislature, and the cordial support of the ma- 
jority of the people, measures in the end de- 
structive of the nation, and subversive of its lib- 
erties, will be adopted. Whoever has attentive- 
ly considered the situation of a country in which 
a mere numerical majority has really, and not 
in form merely, acquired the direction, will see 
that this is the greatest social danger which 
threatens society ; and as it arises from the most 
prevailing weakness of human nature — that of 
sacrificing the future to the present — it is the 
one which is least likely to be obviated by any 
efforts of human wisdom. Possibly it is one of 
the appointed means by which communities 
make their exit from the world ; and as nations, 
like single men, were not destined for immor- 
tality, but intended, at the appointed season, to 
make way for their successors on this transitory 
scene, so it is by the growth of popular pas- 
sions, which tend to shorten their duration, that 
the way is prepared for their removal from the 
theatre of existence, and the gates of the tomb 
opened to the most powerful and renowned of 
human societies. 
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CHAPTER VTL 

gPAIN AND ITALT FSOH THE PEACE OF I8I4 TO THE REYOLtmON OF 189a 



DiFTEiaNO from each other in climate, na- 
tional character, and descent, there 
AnalJgy <rf i« » striking, it may he a portentous 
the eariy resemhlance in their history and po- 
histoiyof litical destinies hetween Spain and 
BSSn""* ^^J^'^ BBTiADf. Both were inhab- 

^^ ited originally by a hardy race, di- 
vided into Yarious tribes, which maintained an 
obstinate conflict with the invaders^ and were 
finally subdued only after nearly a century's 
harassing warfare with the Legions. Both, on 
the fall of the Empire, were overrun by suc- 
cessive swarms of barbarians, with whom they 
kept up for centuries an indomitable warfare, 
and from whose intermingled blood their de- 
scendants have now sprung. The Visigoths to 
Spain were what the Anglo-Saxons were to 
Britain; and the Danes in the one country 
came in place of the Moors in the otlier. The 
Toeks of Asturias in the first were the refuge of 
independence, as the mountains of Wales and 
the Grampian Hills were in the .last Both 
were trained, in those Ions-continued strug- 
gles, to the hardihood, dann^, and persever- 
ance requisite for the accomplishment of great 
things in the scene of trouble. In both the 
elements of freedom were laid broad and deep 
in this energetie and intrepid spirit; and it was 
hard for long to say whicu was destined to be 
the ark of liberty for the world. The ardent 
disposition of both sought a vent in maritime 
adventure, the situation of both was eminently 
fiivorable for commercial pursuits, and both be- 
came gpreat naval powers. Both founded colo- 
nial empires in various parts of the world, of 
surpassing magnitude and splendor, and both 
found for long m these colonies the surest foun- 
dations of their prosperity, the most prolific 
sources of their riches. When the colonies re- 
volted from Spain in 1810, the trade, both ex- 
port and import, which die maintained with 
them, was exactly equal to that which, thirty 
years afterward, England carried on with its 
colonial dependencies. Happy if the parallels 
shall go no farther, and the future historian 
shall not have to point to the severance of her 
colonies as the commencement of ruin to Great 
Britain, as the revolt of South America* beyond 
allquestion, has been to the Spanish monarchy. 

^storians have repeated to satiety that the 
decline of Spain, which has now con- 
Tbe ooio- ^^^ without interruption for near- 
nies wara ly two centuries, is to be ascribed to 
Doiaaoaroe^ the drain which these great colonies 
to sSSf**^ proved upon the stren^ of the pai*- 
ent state. They seemed to think 
that the mother country ib like a vast reservoir 
filled with vigor, health, and strength, and that 
whatever of these was communicated to the co- 
lonial offshoots^ was so much withdrawn from 
the parent state. There never was a more er^ 
roneous opinion. No country ever yet^ was 
weakened by colonial dependencies; their es- 



tablishment, like the swarming of bees, is an 
indication of overflowing numoers and super- 
abundant activity in the original hive. As 
their departure springs from past strength, so 
it averts future weakness. It saves the state 
from the worst of all evils — a redundant pop- 
ulation constantly on the verge of sedition n*om 
suffering — and converts those who would be 
paupers or criminals at home, into active and 
useful members of society, who encourage the 
industry of the parent state as much by their 
consumption as they would have oppressed it 
by their poverty. 

Every emigrant who is now landed on the 
shores of Australia, converts a pau- 
per, whose maintenance would nave coioiiies 
cost Great Britain £14 a year, into are always 
a consumer who purchases £8 year- a benefit to 
ly of its manufactures. Rome and JJJiJ"™" 
Athens, so far from being weakened, 
were immeasurably strengthened by their coIo> 
nies: those flourisning settlements which sur- 
rounded the Mediterranean Sea were the brill- 
iant girdle which, as much aa the arms of the 
Legions, contributed to the strensth of the Em- 
pire; and England would never have emerged 
victorious from her immortal conflict for Euro- 
pean freedom, if she had not found in her colo- 
nial trade the means of maintaining the contest^ 
when shut out from the markets of the Conti- 
nental states. K it were permitted to follow 
fanciful analogies between the body politic and 
the human A<ame, it would be safer to say that 
the prolific parent of many colonies is lixe the 
happy mother of a numerous offspring, who ex- 
hibits, even in mature years, no symptoms of 
decline, and preserves tne fr^ness and charms 
of youth for a much longer period than she 
who has never undergone the nealthful labors 
of parturition. 

There is no reason, in the nature of things^ 
why colonies should exhaust the 4. 
mother country; on the contrary. Support 
the tendency is just the reverse. ^^^'^'^J^ 
They take horn the parent state ^ thl"^ 
what it is an advantage for it to thercoun- 
lose, and give it what it is bene- ^' 
ficial for it to receive. They take off its sur^ 
plus hands and mouths, and thereby lighten 
the labor market, and give an impulse to the 
principle of population ; while they provide the 
means of subsistence for those who remain' at 
home, by opening a vast and rapidly increas- 
ing market for its manufacturea A colony for 
long is always agricultural or mining only. 
Manufactures, at least of the finer sort, caa 
never spring up in it for a very long period. 
An old sta^B, in which manufactures and the 
arts have long flourished, will nowhere find 
such a certain and growing vent for its fabrics 
as in its colonial settlements ; while they will 
never find so sure and steady a market for 
their rude produce as in the wants of its in- 
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habitftntfl. Similarity of tastes and habits ren- 
ders the fabrics and productions of the parent 
ftate nyre acceptable to the joun^ one than 
those of foreign lands. The certainty of not 
having their supplies of necessaries interrupted, 
IB an inappreciable advantage to the mother 
eountry. Their identity of interest perpetuates 
^e union which absolute dependence on one 
part had at first commenced. The connection 
Detween a parent state liberally and wisely 
governed, and its colonies, is founded on the 
turest of all foundations — a real reciprocity of 



advantages ; and, a^ such, may long prove dura- 
ble to the great benefit of both, ana retain the 
infant state in the bonds of allegiance, after the 
time has arrived when it might aspire to the 
honors of separate dominion. 

To preserve, however, this connection be- 
5. tween the mother country and her 
What the robust colonies, a wise and liberal 
SSi"*^ system of government is indispens- 
Se parent ^^^' ^^ ^^^^^ ^® ^^^ adopted, they 
State will, when tliey have attained ma- 

Aouldbe. jority, inevitably break oflf on the 
first serious difficulties of the parent state. 
Nothing can permanently retain them in their 
allegiance but a real reciprocity of advantages, 
and the practical enjoyment of the powers of 
•elf-government by the coloniea. The reason 
if» that the rule of the distant old state, if unaided 
hy colonial representation, direct or indirect, 
never can be founded upon an adequate know- 
ledge of the necessities, or attention to the in- 
terests, of the youthful settlement It will 
always be directed by the ideas, and calculated 
for the advantage of the society with which it 
m surrounded — generally the very reverse, in 
the first instance at least, of what the young 
itate requires. The true colonial policy, which 
can alone insure a lasting connection oetween 
the mother country and her transmarine de- 
■eendants, requires the most difficult of all sacri- 
fices on the part of the formex^— that of her es- 
tablished prejudices and selfish interests. Yet 
it is the sacrifice of her immediate advantages 
only; for never will the interests of the old 
itate, in the end, be so promoted as by the most 
liberal and enlarged policy towards its distant 
offspring. What that polioy should be, has 
been written in characters of fire on the tablets 
of history. It should be the exact reverse of 
that which lost Ensland North, and Spain, 
South America^ It uiould be the government 
of the colonies, not for the interest of the mother 
country, but for the advantage of themselves — 
an administration which should make them feel 
fibat they would lose rather than gain by a 
•averance of the connection. Rule the colonies 
m you would wish them to rule rou, if the seat 
of government were in the colony, and you 
were the distant settlement, and it will be long 
indeed before they will desire to become inde- 
pendent This is, perhaps, the last lesson of 
wisdom which will oe learned by the rulers of 
mankind ; yet is it the very first precept of the 
laligion which they all profess ; and the whole 
asoret of colonial, as indeed of all other sovem- 
Ments, is to do to others aa we would they 
ihould do unto us. 

There is no idea more erroneous than that 
which is entertained by many in this country, 
that it is fol- the interest of the old state to sever 



the connection with the colonies when they 
have arrived at a certain degree of ^ 
strength ; because by so doing, as it Ineritatda 
is said, you retain the advantages of low ^ the 
mercantile intercourse, and get quit JSS^from 
of the burden of providing for defense, the aepara- 
Experience has proved that this opin- I'on of the 
ion is of all others the most fallacious ; '»*o"*«»- 
because the very first thing which a colony 
does when it becomes independent, is to levy 
heavy import duties on the manufactures of the 
mother country, in order to encourage its own, 
and thus the benefit of its rising market is at 
first abridged, and at length lost to the parent 
state. The United States of America, accord- 
ingly, have imposed an import duty of 80 per 
cent on all imports whatever; ana the conse- 
quence is, that our average exports to them are 
not now so ^at as they were forty years ago, 
when their inhabitants were little more than a 
fourth of what they now are ; and while our 
colonies consume, some £2 lOs., some £2, some 
£6 or £8 a head of our manufactures, our eman- 
cipated offspring in North America do not, on 
an average of years, consume 128. worth.* To 
the shipping of the parent state the chanse is 
still more disastrous, for, instead of being td\ on 
the side of one country, it becomes divided into 
two, of wfiich the youncer rapidly grows on its 
older rival Witness tne Bntish trade to her 
North American colonies, with 2,600,000 of 
inhabitants, which employs 1,200,000 tons of 
British shipping ; while that with the United 
States, with their 24,000,000, employs only 
1,400,000, the remainder, about double that 
amount, having passed into the hands of the 
Americans themselves, f And while Spain, while 
she possessed her colonies,^ carried i ^^ ^^^ 
on a traffic with them equal to what e. tv. ^ 107| 
England has since attained with her where the 
settlements in all part* of the worid, ^^ "* 
and fleets capable for long of main- fiBinholdt** 
taining an equal conflict with the NouTelle 
mistress of the seas, since she lost them £"P«Siitt* 
her foreign trade has sunk to nothing, and her 
fleet, the successor of the invincible Annada, haa 

* Exports flrom Great Britain in 1851 to 



PopttlatioB. 

Aiutralia £2,807,3M 900,000 £5 10 

BritiBh North Amer. . 8,813,707 2,600,000 1 10 

West Indies 3,901.032 070,000 9 10 

South Aftica 752,000 450,000 1 19 

United States of Amer. 14,369,000 94,000,000 IS 
—Parliamentary Papery Nov. 90, 1859. 

t Shipping of Great Britain with 

Britbh Tona. PopaUtke. 
Brit. N. Amer.-*1849. . 1,280.000 2,400,000 — 

United States, *« . . 1,482.707 23,000,000 9,638,396 
— PoRTBR*s Progress of the Nationj 1851, p. 309. 

The great amount of the British tonnage to the United 
States of late years has been mainly owing to the pro- 

ihi — in 



digions emigration— on an average, 950,000 soul 
Great Britain to that country. Before this began, our 
tonnage with America stood thas : 



VMtn. 


British to 
U. SUtM. 


British to 
N. Am. Col. 


America, 
Tona. 


Ezportaito KsportitA 
U. StAtw. CanRdA. 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


152,833 
200,781 
206,183 
223,676 


941,451 

771,905 

780,410 

1,090,224 


310,594 
396,189 
338,781 
444,442 


£. 
3,998,807 
5,013,510 
7,038,079 
7,142,839 


£. 
9.333,999 
1,791,911 
3,070.861 
3,999,990 



— PoaTBR's Pari. Tables, Ti. 43 ; vU. 4S ; Itt. 90, 99, 918 
—years 1839, 1840, 1641. 
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dwindled to tvo diips of the line and three 
£rigate&* 
Although the prosperity of the Spanish colo- 
nies bad become such that they con- 
Tyruinical t*i°^^t when the Revolution severed 
rule or old them from old Spain, nineteen millions 
Spoto orer of inbabitaDts» and carried on an ez- 
J2^*****" port and import trade with it of above 
£16,000,000 sterliDff in all, yet this 
had arisen chiefly from the Dounty of nature 
and the resources of wealth which they them- 
selves enjoyed, and in no degree from tne gov- 
ernment of the parent state. Its administra- 
toin had been illiberal, selfish, and oppressive 
in the very highest degree. It was founded 
mainly on three bases — 1. The establishment 
of the Romish &ith in its most bigoted form, 
and the absolute exclusion and refusal even of 
toleration to every other species of worship; 
2. The exclusive enjoyment of all offices of 
trust and emolument in the colonies, and espe- 
cially the working and direction of the mines 
of gold and silver, by persons appointed by 
the Spanish government at Madrid; 8. The 
entire monopoly of the whole trade with the 
colonies to the merchants and shipping of the 
mother country, especially those of C^Uz and 
Corunna, whom its immense profits had long 
elevated to the rank of merchant princes Here 
the radical selfishness and shortsighted views 
of human nature appeared in their full deform- 
ity; and accordingly, as these were the evib 
which depressed the energies and cramped the 
efforts of the colonies^ the prevailing feeling 
which produced the revolution, and the war- 
ery which animated its supporters, were for the 
opposite set of immunitiesL Liberation from 
Komtsh tyranny, self-government, and free trade 
with all the world, were inscribed on the ban- 
ners of Bolivar and San Martin, and in the end 
proved victorious in the conflict Happy if 
they had known to improve their victory by 
moderation, and exercise the powers it had 
won witli judgment, and if the uberated states 
had not fiiilen under a succession of tyrants of 
their own creation, so numerous that history 
has not attempted to record thvir succession, 
and so savaffe that it recoils from the portrait 
of their deeds. 
Although, too, the trade which Spain carried 
6. on with her colonies was so immense 
The trsfde anterior to the revolution in Spanish 
^ ^PJjj" America, yet we should widely err if 
wuta fbr- '^^ imaging that it consisted of the 
mgtk manu- manufactures raised or worked up in 
ftetores. Spain it^lf ; on the contrary, it con- 
sisted almost entirely of the manufactured arti- 
cles produced io Holland, Flander% Germany, 
and England, brought by their merchants to 
the vast wsrehouses of Cadiz and Corunna, 
and transported thence beyond the Atlantic. 
The government of Madrid was entirely swayed 
in these matters by the merchants of these great 

* Irapons and exporta of Spain to Her colonies io 1809 : 

Exports 59,300,000 piastres, or £15,200,000 

Impoita 08,500,000 piastres, or £17,150,000 

^Humboldt, Nouvelle Enagnt^ iv. 153, 154. See also 
«ale, c. Iv. 107, where the detaila are giren. 
Exports of Great Britain to her whole eolonies in 



1M7 £14,91^,000 

1848 13,833,000 

1049 15,000,000 

—Par/. A«IMnw q^ Uher« yssrr. 



1850 £18,517,000 

1851 10,490,000 



seaport towns ; and their interest was wound up 
witn the preservation of the monopoly of the 
trade^ and by no means extended to the produc- 
tion of the moHufaetHret, On the contrary, they 
were rather interested in keeping up the pur- 
chase of the articles which the colonies required 
from foreign states, for they enjoyed in that way 
in some degree a double transit, first from the 
seat of the manufactures in Britain or Belgium 
to Cadiz and Corunna, and a^ain from thence 
to the American shores. Spam, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the Government to encouraea 
them, had never possessed any considerate 
manufactures; and even if the merchants en- 
gaged in the colonial trade had wished it^ they 
could not have found in their own country the 
articles of which their colonies stood in need. 
Thus the traffic with those colonies^ ^oat as it 
was^ did little to enrich the country m generaL 
It created colossal fortunes in the merchants 
of Cadiz and Corunna, of the Havana or Buenot 
Ayres, but nothing more — ^like the railway 
traffic from London to Liverpool and Manchea- 
ter, which does much for the wealth of thesa 
great towns at either end of the line, but com- 
paratively little for the intermediate country 
along the sides of tha communication between 
them. The causes of this peculiarity are to ba 
found in the peci^rities of its physical circum- 
stances^ national character, and long-established 
policy, which have deprived old Spain of nearly 
all the advantages of ner maenificent colonies^ 
and afford the true, though hiwerto unobserved, 
key to her long decline. 

1. The first of these is to be found in the 
national character and temperament^ g 
the real source from which, here as Want oTla- 
dvery where else, more even than its dnatry in 
[physical or political circumstances^ chanicier*' 
its fortunes and destiny have flowed. 
The races whose mingled blood have formed 
the heterogeneous population of old Spain, 
have none of them, exceptiuff the Moors, Deen 
remarkable for their industrial habita Tena- 
cious of custom, persevering in inclination, re- 
pugnant to change, the original inhabitants of 
the country, with whom the Legions maintained 
so long and doubtful a conflict^ were, like all 
the other fSunilies of the Celtic race, formidable 
enemies, indomitable guerrillas, but by no means 
either laborious husbandmen or industrious 
artisans. The Visigoths, who poured throush 
the passes of the Pyrenees^ and overspread toa 
country to the Pillars of Hercules, added no- 
thing to their industrious habits^ but much to 
their warlike propensities: frt>m them sprang 
Pelayo and the gallant defenders of the Astu- 
rian hills, but not either the cultivators of tha 
fields or the manufacturers of the towns; from 
them spranff Pizarro and Cortes, and the con- 
querors of the New World, but neither a Penn 
or a Franklin, nor the hardy pioneers of civil- 
ization in its wastes. The Moors alone, who at 
one time had nearly wrested all Spain from the 
Christians, and established themselves for a 
very long period on the banks of the Guadal- 

Suivir, were animated by the real spirit of in- 
ustry, and great was the wealth and prosperity 
of their provinces to the south of the Siern^ 
Morena. But religious bigotry tore up from 
the state this source of wealth ; and the oanish- 
ment, three hundred years ago, of nearly a 
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million of its most indostrions and orderly 
citizens, deprived Spain — as a similar measure, 
at a later period, did France— of the most use- 
ful and yaluable portion of its inhabitants, and 
with them of the most important advantages 
she could have derived from her colonial settle- 
ment& 

2. The physical circumstances and peculiari- 
jQ ties of Spain, and the pursuits to 
Tbo physl- "which its inhabitants were for the 
ctacircum- most part of necessity driven, were 
SMin^fa.**'^ such as favored nautical and com- 
vored com- loercial, as much as tliey obstructed 
merco, but manufacturing pursuits. Placed mid- 
not^ manu- ^ay between the Old and the New 
ac urea. ■\;v^Qpi^^ ^j^|j qq^ front washed by the 
waves of the Atlantic, and another by the rip- 
ple of the Mediterranean, with noble and de- 
fensible harbors forming the access to both, she 
enjoyed the greatest possible advantages for 
foreign commerce; and aceordingly, even in 
the days of Solomon, the merchants of Tarshish 
rivaled those of Tyre in conducting the traffic 
of the then known world But she had little 
natural advantages fot interior traffic or manu- 
factu res. The mountainovis nature of the greater 
part of the country rendered internal inter- 
course difficult; the entire Vant of roads, save 
the great chauss^es from Ma^d to Bayonne, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Badajos, and Valencia, made 
it impossible. What little traffic there was off 
these roads, was all carried on on the backs of 
mules. Having little or no coal, and f^w of the 
forests which in France supply in some degree 
its want, she had none oi the advantages for 
manufacturing industry which that invaLuable 
mineral has famished to northern Europe, eit- 
ablin^ the inhabitants of Great Britain to reap 
the wnole advantages of their own colonies, and 
ereat part of those of Spain, by supplying the 
former directly, and the latter by the merchants 
of Cadiz and Corunna, or the contraband trade 
in the West Indies^ with the greater part of the 
manufactured articles whieh they required. 
Hence it was that the Spanish merchants sought 
the materials of their traffic in Belgium or Lan- 
cashire, and that the manufacturers of Flanders 
and England, not Spain, reaped the principal 
advantages arising from the growth oi its colo- 
nial dominion. 

8. If the physical circumstances of Spain 
11. were such as almost to preclude the 
Blitet of possibility of manufacturing industry 
^'^t^^ed <^^S among its inhabitants, its his- 
hmtiTuy tory had stiU more clearly marked 
with tlM their character and occupations. 
Moon. Their annids for five centuries are 
nothing but a continual conflict with the Moors. 
These ruthless invaders^ as formidable and de- 
vastatinff in war as they were industrious and 
orderly m peace, spread gradually from the 
rock of Gibraltar to the foot of the Pyrenees. 
They were at last expelled, but it was only 
alter five hundred years of almost incessant 
eombats. These combats were not, for a very 
lon« period, the battles of great armies against 
eaen other, but the ceaseless conflicts of small 
forces or guerrilla bands, among whom success 
and defeat alternated, and to whom fkt length 
the predominance was given to Spain only by 
the perseverance and energy of the furnish 
eharaeter. It was the wan of <tbe Heptarchy 



or of the Anglo-Saxons with the Danes, con- 
tinued, not till the reign of Alfred, but to that 
of Henry VII. Incalculable was the effect of 
this long-continued and absorbing hostility upon 
the bent and disposition of the Spanish nnnd. 
As much as eight centuries of unbroken peace, 
during which the southern counties of England 
have never seen the fires of an enemy's camp, 
have formed the English, have the five centu- 
ries of Moorish warfare stamped their impress 
on the Spanish character. Engrossing every 
thought, animating every desire, di reeling 
every passion in the country; uniting the 
fervor of the Crusader to the ardor of chivalry, 
the glow of patriotism to the thirst for con- 
quest; penetrating every valley, ascending 
every mountain in the Peninsula, they have 
stamped a durable and indelible character on 
the Spanish nation. They made it a race of 
shepherds and wamors, but not of husbandmen 
and artisans. In the Cid wo may discern the 
perfection of this character, when it was di- 
rected to the highest objects and refined by 
the most generous sentiments ; in the indolent 
hidalgo, who spent his life in lounging under 
the arcades of Saragossa or in the coffee-houses 
of Madrid, the opposite extreme, when it had 
become debased by the inactivity and degraded 
by the selfishness of pacific life. 

4. These circumstances would have render- 
ed it a very difficult matter, if not an is. 
impossibility, for the manufacturers of Impolitic 
Spain, had any such sprung up, to },>?„ |„ 
have maintained their ground apoinst regard to 
those of northern Europe, even m the money, 
supply of their own colonies. But, in addition 
to tnis, there was a very curious and decisive 
circumstance, which must at once have proved 
fatal to the manufacturers of Spain, even if they 
had begun to arise. This was the possession ot* 
the.mines of Mexico and Potosi by the Govern- 
ment, and the policy, in regard to the precious 
metaU, pursued with determined perseverance 
by the cabinet of Madrid. This was the policy 
of favoring the importation and prohibiting the 
exportation of the precious metals, in tlie belief 
that it was th« only way to keep their wealth 
to themseltes. The effect of this policy is thus 
described by the father of political economy : 
" That degradation in the value of gold or silver, 
which is the effect of the increased fertility of 
the mines which produce those metals, or the 
discovery of new ones, operates equally, or 
nearly so, over the whole commercial world ; 
but that which, being the effect either of the 
peculiar situation or political institutions of a 
particular country, takes place only in that 
cowUry, is a matter of very great consequence, 
which,- far from tending to make any body 
really richer, tends to nuke every body really 
poorer. The rise in the money-price of all 
commodities, which is in this case peculiar to 
that country, tends to discourage, more or lees, 
every sort of industry which is carried on with- 
in it, and to enable foreign nations, by furnish- 
ing almost all sorts oi goods for a smaller 
quantity of silver th^n its workmen can afford 
to do, to undersell them not only in the foreign, 
but even in the home market Spain by taxing, 
and Portugal by prohibiting, the exportation 
of gold and silver, load that exportation with 
the price of smuggling, and raise the value of 
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those metals in those countries much above 
what it is in other countries. The cheapness 
of gold and silver, or, what is the same thing, 
the deamess of all commodities, discourages 
both the agriculture and manufactures of Spain 
and Portugal, and enables foreign nations to 
supply them with many sorts of rude, and with 
almost all sorts of manufactured produce, for a 
1 Wealth of smaller quantity of gold and silver 
Nations, b. than they themselves can either raise 
iv. c. 5. fff make them for at home." * 

5. The religion which obtains a lasting place 
,3 in a country is often to be regarded 

Important &s an effect rather than a cause. It 
eflieet of tbo ig the consequence of a predisposition 
^mUh jjQ tjjQ general mind wnich leads to 
' the embracing of doctrines or forms 

which iiEdl in with its propCDsities. We are apt 
to say tibat the Scotch are energetic and perse- 
veriDg because they are Protestants, the Irish 
volatile and indolent because they are Roman 
Catholic ; forgetting that the adoption of these 
different creeds by these different nations was 
with both a voluntary act, and that it bespoke 
rather than created the national character. 
Had the English been of the turn of mind of the 
Spaniards, uiey never would have become Prot- 
estants ; had tne Spaniards been of the English, 
they never would have remained Catholic. But 
admitting that it is in the distinctive character 
of Race that we are to look for the remote cause 
of the peculiar modification of faith which is to 
be durably prevalent in a nation, it is not the 
leas certam that the reaction which it exerts 
upon its character and destiny is great and last- 
ing. The fires of the Inquisition were not fed 
with human victims for three centuries in Spain, 
without producing durable and indelible effects 
upon the nationiu character and destiny. In- 
dependence of mind, vigor of thought, emanci- 
pation from superstition, were impossible in a 
people thus shackled in opinion ; adherence to 
Uie faith which imposed the shackles was not 
to be expected among the educated few, who 
had emerged from its restraints. Thus the 
Spanish nation, like every other old state in 
which the Romish faith is established, was di- 
vided in matters of religion into two classes^ 
widely different in point of numbers, but more 
nearly balanced in point of political influence 
and power. On the one side were a few hun- 
dred thousand citizens in Madrid, Cadiz, Co- 
runna, and Barcelona, rich, comparatively edu- 
cated, free-thinking, and engagea in the pursuit 
of pleasure ; on the other, twelve milhons of 
peasants in the country, hardj, intrepid, and ab- 
stemious, indifferent to political privileges, but 
devotedly attached to the faith of their fatfiers, 
and blindly foilowins the injunctions of their 
priests, and the mandates of the See of Rome. 

6. fVom these circumstances arose an im- 
' 14. portant difference between the views 

DUferanee of the citizens of the towns and the 
of the inhabitants of the country in political 
S?Sy to tJiought and desires. The fonner, 
respeet of placed within reach of political ad- 
poUUcal vancement^ were animated, for the 
opinion. jjjQg^ ^^^ Yyj an ardent desire for 
freedom, and an emancipation from the fetters 
on thought and expression, which had so long 
been imposed by the tyranny of the priests and 
the tortures of tne Inquisition ; the latter, living 



in the seclusion of the country, and having no- 
thing to gain by political change, were enthu- 
siastically attacned to the throne, and devotedly 
submissive to the mandates of the clergy. In 
the Basque Provinces alone^ where important 

Eolitical privileges had from time immemorial 
een enjoyed by the peasantry, their loyal feel- 
ings were mingled, as in England, with attach- 
ment to their constitutional rights; in the other 
provinces of Spain, they were founded on their 
entire abandonment * ' Viva el Rey apostolico ! " 
was the cry which expressed at once their feel- 
ings and their wishes. From the small num- 
ber of considerable towns in the Peninsula, the 
largest of which had not two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, while the generality had not more 
than thirty or forty thousand, the democratic 
section of the community was not a twentieth 
part of the immense mass of the rural popula- 
tion. But from their position in the great towns 
and fortresses of the kingdom, and their being 
in possession of nearly the whole of its availa- 
ble wealth and energetic talent, they had great 
advantages in the event of a serious conflict 
arising ; and it was hard to say, in the event of 
civil war, to which side victory would incline. 
7. The apparent inequality of parties, from the 
ioimense preponderance of numoers is. 
on the country side, was more than Disposition 
compensated by the temper and feel- ®^ ^^ army, 
ings of the Army. This body, formidable and im- 
portant in all countries, was more especially so 
irom the peculiar circumstances of Spain, which 
had just emerged, on the accession of Ferdinand, 
from a desperate war of six years' duration, in 
the course of which nearly all the active energy 
of the country had been enrolled in the ranlis 
of war, and the troops had at last» under the 
guidance of Wellington, acquired a tolerable 
degree of consistency. These men, and still 
more their officers, were for the most part dem- 
ocratic. During the long contest in the prov- 
inces, the eenerals had enjoyed nearly unlimited 
power in their separate commands, and they did 
not relish the thought of returning from the 
rank of independent princes to subordinate com- 
mand. All of them had been brought in con- 
tact with the English, numbers of them, in a 
friendly way as prisoners, with the French 
troops ; and from both they had imbibed the 
free spirit and independent thoughts by which 
both were characterized. Great, indeed, was 
the contrast between their extensive informa- 
tion and general knowledge of the world, and 
the narrow ideas of the spiritual militia who 
had hitherto been their sole instructors. The 
contrast was rendered the more striking, from 
the brilliant career which had attended at first 
the arms of France, then those of England, when 
compared with itte almost uniform defeats 
which their own had sustained. Hence the 
armies of Spain, as indeed those of all the Con- 
tinental monarchies, retired from the conflict 
deeply imbued with democratic principles ; and 
the officers, especially, were generally impressed 
with the belief that nothing but the establish- 
ment of these was wanting to open a boundless 
career of prosperity to their country, of promo- 
tion and elevation to themselves. 

8. But if the army was an important, it might 

be a decisive ally to the democratic le. 

party in the towns, the royalists in The Church. 
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the country had a force for their support equally 
numerous, equally zealous, and still better dis- 
ciplined and docile to their chiefs. The Chubch 
-was unanimous in favor of the crown^ and the 
establishment of arbitrary power: an unerring 
instinct told them that freedom of thought 
would inevitably lead to freedom of action, and 
the termination of their long-established domin- 
ion. Their numbers were immense, their poe- 
sessions extensive. A hundred thousand priests, 
doomed to celibacy in a country suffering under 
the want of hands, and capable of maintaining, 
with ease and comfort, at least double its num- 
ber of inhabitants, were diffused over its whole 
extent, and in all the rural districts, at least, 
exercised an unlimited sway over the minds of 
their flocks. Essentially obedient to the voice 
of their spiritnal chiefs, which was every where 
governed by the commands issuing from the 
conclave of the Vatican, the efforts of this im- 
mense body of- spiritual militia were entirely 
devoted to one object — ^the re-establishment of 
despotic power, in its most unmitigated form, 
over the whole Peninsula. The policy of the 
court of Rome was directed to tnis object in 
Spain and Portugal, from the same motive which 
led it to suppoil the democratic propensities of 
the Romidh Church in Ireland. In ooth cases, 
regardless of the real welfare of the people of 
their persuasion, they were governed by one 
motive — the furtherance of the power and ex- 
tension of the influence of their own establish- 
ment In the Peninsula, this was to be done 
by aiding despotic power against democratic 
infidelity ; in tne British Islands, by supporting 
democratic ambition acainst heretical power. 
But when the vast influence and wide-spread 
possessions of the clergy are taken into consid- 
eration, and the absolute direction which they 
had of the minds and opinions of their followers 
in all the rural districts and many of the towns, 
it was a most formidable enemy with which the 
republicans had to contend, and it was doubtful 
whether, in a protracted struggle, victory might 
not incline to the side which it espouseoL 
9. This influence and importance, in a polit- 
17. ioal point of view, of the clergy, was 
State ofths the more important, from, generally 
Vvtuktrj. gpejijjing^ jiig comfortable and pros- 
perous condition of the peasantry, and their 
entire submission to the voice of their pastors. 
If the clergy were a zealous and admirably 
trained phalanx of officers for the chnrch mili- 
tant, the peasantry composed an incomparable 
body of private soldiers. Sober, abstemious, 
regular, and yet ardent and capable of great 
things, the Spanish peasant is the one in Europe, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the Polish, wno 
most readily forms a eooa soldier^ and is most 
easily induced to undertake his duties. The 
five centuries of incessant warfare with the 
Moors had nurtured this tendency ; the be- 
nignity of the climate, and absence of artificial 
wantft among the peasantry, have rendered it 
•asy of retention. The Castilian or Catalonian 
loses little by leaving his home and joinint^ a 
guerriUaband in the mountains; his fare remains 
the same, his habits are little different, the 

Shere of his achievements is much extended, 
le roving adventurous life of partisan warfare, 
with its hairbreadth escapes and occasional tri- 
umphs, auits his taste ana rouses his ambition. 
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Unlike the peasant of Northern Enrope, the 
Spanish cultivator is never worn down by the 
labors, or depressed by the limited ideas, of 
daily toil Blessed with a benignant climate^ 
tilling a fruitful soil, or wandering over vast 
downs after immense flocks, he can satisfy his 
few wants with a comparatively small amount 
of actual labor. The greater part of his life is 
spent in doing nothing, or in such exercises as 
nourish rather than depress his warlike disposi- 
tion. "The Spaniards," says Chateaubriand, 
"are Christian Arabs: they unite the savage 
and the religious character. The mingled blood 
of the Cantabrian, the Carthaginian, the Roman, 
the Vandal, and the Moor, which flows in their 
veins, flows not as other blood. They are at 
once active, indolent, and ^rave." ** Every 
grave nation," says Montesquieu, in discoursing 
of them, "is inoolent; for those who do not 
labor consider themselves as roasters of those 
who do. In that country liberty is injured by 
independence. Of what value are civil priv- 
ileges to a man who, like the Bedouin, armed 
with a lance and followed by his sheep, has no 
need of food beyond a few acorn, figs, or olives f " 
The dolce far niente is as dear to the Spaniard 
as to the inhabitants of the Ausonian fields ; but 
the precious hours of rest are not spent in list- 
less inactivity : they are cheered by the recital 
of the ballad or tne recounting of the stories 
which recall the glories, the dangers, the ad- 
ventures of war. There was scarcely one at 
this time who had not his musket suEpeoded 
over his hearth, which had been used in the 
guerrilla warfare with the French, and his tale 
to recount of the indignities endured, or the 
vengeance taken, or the surprises achieved, in 
the conflict with those ruthless invaders. Mu- 
tual benefits and dependence, and a long series 
of kind actions and good deeds, performed by 
the parochial dei'gy to their flocks, had endeared 
them to the whole rural population ;* , chateanb. 
and it was easy to see that if any congr. de* 
civil warfare ensued they would take Verone, I. 
the side, whichever it was, which **» ^^* 
was espoused by their spiritual directors. 

10. i^o great was the influence of the clergy, 
and so loyal the feelings of the peas- is, 
antry, that they woula in all proba- State of tlis 
bility have enabled the king to re- NoWlity. 
sist all the efforts of the malcontents, had there 
been anybody of efiicient and united landed pro* 
prietors in the country. But none such existed 
in Spain. Generally speaking, the clergy were 
the sole leaders of the people. There were 
many nobles in Spain, and they were inferior 
to none in the world in pride and aristocratio 
pre^pnsion; but thev had neither political 
power nor rural influence. Nearly all ab- 
sentees, residing the whole year round in Madrid, 
they had none of that sway over the minds of 
their tenantry which is enjoyed by landed pro- 
prietors who have attached them by a series of 
kind acts during many generations : intrusted 
with no political power, they had no weight in 
national deliberations, or authority in the a& 
fairs of Government The grandees of Spain* 
who cherished the purity of their descent aa 
carefully as the Arabs do the pedigree of their 
steeds, and who would admit o( and indeed 
could contract, no marriage where sixteen 
quarterings could not be counted on both sides, 
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hftd incurred the penalty i>reeeribed by nature 
for such OTerweening pride and seffishneseL 
They had beeome a worn-out and degenerate 
race, considerably below the usual stature of 
the human frame, and lamentably inferior in 
Tigor, courage, and intelligence. liot one great 
man arose during the whole of the protracted 
Peninsular war: few of the generals who did 
distinguish themselyes belonged to the class of 
grandees. Neyerthcless^ this selfish fainSarU 
race possessed a great part of the landed proper- 
ty in the kingdom, and by the operation of the 
atrict entails under which it was nearly all 
hold, and the constant intermarriage of the no- 
bility among each other, it was every day run- 
ning more and more into a few hands. The 
greater part of the remaining landed property 
was in tne hands of incorporations, municipal- 
ities, or the Church ; so that Uiere was perhaps 
BO country in the world which, from its political 
kitnation, stood so much in need of an efficient 
body of rural proprietors, and yet was so en- 
tirely destitute of it 

IL It was scarcely possible that a monarchy 

19^ so situated, distracted by such pas- 

Hm gap sions, and divided by so many ojp- 

tn the NTe- posite interests, could long escape the 



•he Ion or <M>nvulsions of civil war; but it was 
•he Soath accelerated, and the means of avert- 
kmaricuk in^ it were taken away, by the pe- 
*"*•"*■•• cnliar circumstances in which, on the 
restoration of Ferdinand in 1814 to the throne 
^ his ancestors, the Finanoks of the country 
stood. From the causes which have been men- 
tioned, the industry and resources of old Spain 
had declined to such a degree, that little reve- 
nue was to be derived from taxation at home ; 
whiles on the other hand, the gold and silver 
mines in the hands of Government in the colo- 
nies had become so prolific that the chief reve- 
nue of the state had long been derived from 
its transmarine possessions, and the principal 
attention of Government was fixed on their 
maintenance. The income derived by Spain 
from her colonies^ anterior to the Revolution, 
amounted to 88,000,000 piastres, or £9,500,000 
— fully a half of the wnole revenue, at that 
period, of the Spanish crown. It is trae, 
about £t ,500,000 of this sum was absorbed in 
expenses connected with the colonies them- 
selves, leaving only £2,000,000 available to the 
royal treasury at Madrid ; but still it was by 
this vast colonial expenditure, and the estab- 
lishment it enabled the king to keep up, that 
Bearly the whole power and influence of Gov- 
ernment was maintained. It was the gold of 
Mexico and Peru that paid the armies and civil 
servants^ and upheld nearly the entire sway of 
tbo court of Madrid, llow, however, this 
source of influence was gone. The revolution 
in South America had cut off fully a half of 
the whole revenue of Spain; ana how was 
revolution to be combated without armies, 
themselves the creatures of the wealth which 

>HaaiboMt, ^'^ ^^^^ lostf^ This is the true 
Ifowetio eause of the ceaseless embarrass- 
^Kff*^^ ments of finance, which have ever 
193,IM.'^' '^^^ distinguished the Spanish gov- 
ernment; which led them, as will 
appear in the sequel, to hazard revolution at 
home in the desperate attempt to extinguish it 
IB the colonies, and has since led them into so 



many acts alien to the old Castilian honor, and 
discreditable to subsequent adminiBtratious. 

12. While so many circumstances tended to 
prognosticate future and fierce dis- 
sension in the Spanish peninsula, the constitu- 
enormous defects of the Constitution tionori8I3: 
of 1812, which was the ruling form ^^ »' was 
of government at the time of the *°™***" 
restoration, rendered it imminent and unavoid- 
able. The circumstances under which that 
constitution was framed have been already ex- 
plained, and the calamitous influence they ex- 
ercised on the deliberations and temper of 
the Spanish Constituent Assembly.^ ^„. 
That Assembly— convoked m 1811, Europe, 
at the most disastrous period of the 1789-1815, 
contest with France, and when the L'*i ** 
Imperial armies occupied the whole ' 
country excep t afew mountain provinces and 
fortresses on the sea-coast — so far from present- 
ing a faithful representation of the feelings of 
the majority of the nation, presented the very 
reverse. Galicia and Astunas alone — evacua- 
ted by Ney at the time of the advance of Wel- 
lington to Talavera — ^with the seaport towns 
of Valencia, Cadix, and Alicante, were in the 
hands of the Spaniards : the whole remainder 
of the country was occupied by the French ; 
and, of course, the election of members for the 
Cortes was impossible from the provinces they 
were masters ol Thus the Cortes was returned 
only by the seaports of Cadis; Valencia, and 
Alicante, and the mountaineers of Galicia and 
Asturias; and as they were not a 
tenth part of the entire inhabitants HiliSire^ 
of the country,* the remaining mem- la Guerre 
bers were all selected by the people of ^^ Rcyo- 
those provinces then in Vadus — ^tbat is, jJ9**354'!* 
by the most democratic portion of the Mariignaie, 
community. In this extraordinary Sur VE»- 
and unconstitutional device, perhaps ^f^jl f^ 
unavoidable under the circumstances, EuVope, 
the real germ of the whole subse- 1789-1815, 
quent calamities of Spain, and of the i'J\Z' ^^ 
south of Europe, is to be found. ' 

As might have been expected, from its con- 
struction by the representatives of ^j 
little more than the democratic rab- luoxtrems 
ble of three seaport towns, the Con- democratio 
stitution of 1812, formed by the Cor- ««ndency. 
tes at Cadiz, was republican in the extreme^ 
It preserved the shadow of monarchy, but 
nothing more. It did not establish a '*thron6 
surrounded with republican institutions," but 
a republic surrounded by the ghost of monarch- 
ical mstitutiona The Legislature consisted of 
a single Chamber, elected by universal suffrage ; 
there was to be a representative for every 
70,000 inhabitants in ola Spain ; and the Amer- 
ican colonies were also admitted on similar 
terms to a considerable share in the represen- 
tation. Every man ased 25, and who had re- 
sided seven years in Uie province, had a vote 
for the representation of his department in the 
Cortes. The king had a veto only twice on any 
legislative measure : if proposed to him a third 
time by the legislature, he was eonstrtuned to 
pass the measure, whatever it was. There was 
no House of Peers, or check of any kind on the 
single Chamber of the Cortes, elected, as it 
was, by universal suffrage; and the king'a 
minister^ by becoming such, ipso faeto l«t 
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their seats in the National Assembly. The 
Cortes was to be re-elected every two years ; 
and no member who had once sat could be 
again returned to its bosom. The l^ing had 
the appointment of civil and military officers, 
but only out of a list furnished to him by the 
Coiles, who could alone make regulations for 
the government of the army. The judges in 
all the civil courts were to be appointed by the 
Cortes. The king could declare peace or war, 
and conclude treaties in the first instance ; but 
his measures in those particulars required, for 
their validity, the ratification of the Cortes. 
Finally, to aid him in the government of the 
kingdom, he was empowered to appoint a 
privy council of forty members^ but only out 
iChateaub. ^^ 1^ ^i^t of a hundred and twenty 
Coiigrds do furnished to him by the Cortes. In 
^*"3^?* ^" ^k® manner all diplomatic, ministe- 
Toreno, iv. '^^^f '^^^ ecclesiastical appointments 
328, 341 ; were to be made out of a list of three. 
History of presented to him by the same body : 
UvTm,* and, to perpetuate its power, a per- 
25 ; Cod-' manent committee was appointed, 
stitution of which exercised, durins the intervals 
icf„ ' nV of ite sessions, nearly the whole 
plom. 111. powers of the administration m- 
i. 159. trusted to the entire body.* 
This constitution was so thoroughly demo- 
22. cratio in all its parts, that it could not 
Utter iin- by possibility coexist with a mon- 
Buitabie- archical government in any country 

S^tfm*^ of the earth. Biennial parliaments, 
constUtt- . 1 i» Ai *^ 1 • * 

tion to the umversal suffrage, the exclusion of 

generality the king's ministers from the legis- 
of Spain, lature, a single chamber, the practi- 
cal appointment to all ofiices, civil and military, 
by a Cortes thus popularly elected, and the 
eternal succession of new and inexperienced per- 
sons into the legislature^ by the self-denying or- 
dinances which they had passed, were amply 
sufficient to have overturned society in Great 
Britain — ^long as its people had been trained to 
popular institutions — ^in six months. What, 
then, was to be expected when such a constitu- 
tion was suddenly imposed on a country inured 
to political nullity by centuries of absolute gov- 
ernment — by a so-styled National Assembly, 
elected, during the wnirl of the French war, al- 
most entirely by the populace of Cadiz, when 
crowded to sufiocation by all the most ardent 
spirits in the Peninsula refluent within its walls 
from the effects of the French invasion f It was 
impossible to imagine a constitution more at 
variance with the ancient institutions, or repug- 
nant to the present feelings of nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the Spanish people. It was like a con- 
stitution for Great Britain formed by a parlia- 
ment elected by the inhabitants of the Tower 
Hamlets, Mamebone, and Manchester, with a 
few returned from the mountains of Cumberland 
and Wales. But, unfortunately, in proportion 
to its utter unsuitableneas for the entire inhab- 
itants of the Peninsula, and the abhorrence of 
the vast majority of the people to its provisions, 
it was the object of impassioned attachment on 
the part of the democratic populace in the cap- 
ital and a few seaport towns. It was so for 
a very obvious reason: it promised, if estab- 
lished ia a lasting way, to put the whole power 
and patronage of the state at their disposal 
Therein the seeds of a lasting division of opin 



ion, and of a frightful civil war at no distant 
period in the Peninsula, in which it might be 
expected that 12,000,000 bold, hardy, and loyal 
peasants, scattered over the whole country, 
would be arrayed on one aide; while 500,000 
ardent and enthusiastic democrats concentrated 
in the capital and chief fortresses, and having 
the command of the army, were in arms on the 
other. 

The proceedings of the Cortes, and the dem< 
ocratio character of the measures 33. 
they were pursuing, was well known Universal 
to the Duke of Wellin^n, and dis- J^^^i'Jf * 
cemed by him with his wonted sa- cortes uid 
gacity. He repeatedly warned the constiia- 
govemment of Great Britain, that ^o^- 
while the spirit of the nation was anti-Gallican, 
not democratic, that of the Cortes and its nar- 
row body of constituents was democratic, not 
anti-Gallican ; and that it would be their wis- 
dom, without sanctioning in any shape, or in- 
terfering at all with the proceedings at Cadiz, 
to turn their attention exclusively to the ex- 
pulsion- of the French from the Peninsula.* 
They did so, and with what effect need be told 

* ** The natural course of all popular asaemblies — of 
the Spanish Cortes among others— is to adopt democratic 
principles, and to vest all the powers of the state in their 
own body ; and this Assembly must take care that they do 
not run in this tempting course, as the wishes of the nation 
are decidedly for a monarchy. By a monarchy alone it 
can be governed ; and their inclination to any other form 
of government, and their assumption of the power and 
patronage of the state into their own hands, would imme- 
diately deprive them of the confUcnce of the people, and 
render them a worse government, and more impotent, be- 
cause more numerous, than the Central Junta." — Wel- 
lington to H. Welleslet, Nov. 4, 1810; Gurwood, 
iv. 559. 

" The Cortes are unpopular every where, and, in my 
opinion, deservedly so. Nothing can be more cruel, ab- 
surd, and impolitic than those decrees respecting the per- 
sons who have served the enemy. It is extraordinary 
that the revolution has not produced one man with any 
knowledge of the real situation of the country. It appears 
as if they were all drunk, thinking and spc»king of any 
other subject than Spain."'-WBLLiNaTON to H. Wsl- 
lbslxy, Nov. 1, 1812; Gurwood, iz. 5S4. 

" It is impossible to describe the state of confusion in 
which affkirs are at Cadiz. The greatest obiection I have to 
the new constitution is, that in a country in which almost 
the whole property consisUin land— and these are the 
largest landed proprietors which exist in Europe— no 
measure has been adopted, and no barrier provided, to 
guard landed property m>m the encroachments, iqjustice, 
and violence to which it is at all times liable, particularly 
in the progress of revolutions. Such a guard can only be 
afforded by the establishment of an assembly of the great 
landed proprietors— like our House of Lords, having con- 
current power with the Cortes ; and you may depend upon 
it there is no man in Spain, be his property ever so small, 
who is not interested in the establishment of such an as- 
sembly. Unhappily, In legislative assemblies, the most 
tyrannical and uujust measures are the most popular. I 
tremble for a country such as Spain, in which there is no 
barrier for the preservation of private property, excepting 
the justice of a legislative assembly possessing supreme 
power. It is impossible to calculate upon the plans of 
such an assembly : they have no check whatever, and 
they are governed by the most ignorant and licentious of 
all licentious presses— that of Cadiz. I believe they mean 
to attack the royal and feudal tenths, the tithes of the 
Church, under pretense of encouraging agriculture ; and 
finding the supplies from these sources not so extensive 
as they expected, they will seize the estates of the grand- 
ees. Oiir character is involved in a greater degree than 
we are aware of in the democFBtical tnnssctions of ths 
Cortes, in the opinion of sU moderate, well-thinking Span- 
iards, and, I am afraid, with the rest of Europe. It is 
quite impossible such a system can last : what*I regret is, 
that I am the person who maintains it. If the king should 
return, he toul overturn tlu whole fabric, if he Juu any 
epirit; but the gentlemen at Cadiz are so completdy mas- 
tere, that I foar there must be another convulsion."— 
Wellinotoh to Don Diboo db la Vesa, Jan. 80, 1813; 
Gurwood, z. 64, 05, 347 ; xi. 91. 
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to none ; but though Spain marched under his 
guidance in the career of conquest, and, to ex- 
ternal appearance^ was enveloped in a halo of 
glory, the working of the democratic constitu- 
tion was not the less felt, and it had become 
beyond measure repugnant to the vast minority 
of the inhabitants of the Peninsula. What 
chiefly excited their indignation was the self- 
ishness and rapacity of the half-starving em- 
ploy^, who, issuing from Cadiz, overspread the 
country in every direction, like an army of lo- 
custs, and ate up the fruits of their industry, by 
exactions of every description, from the suffer- 
ing inhabitants. The general abhorrence in 
which these rapacious employds were held, re- 
calls the similar indignation excited in Flanders 
by the Jacobin comnussioners sent down there 
by Danton, when the country was overrun by 
1 mat. of ^^ republican armies in 1792.^ It 
Europe, will be so to the end of the world, in 
c. X. ^ 55. iji governments, monarchical and 
republican, where the executive and legislative 
sChateanb. ^i^^^^onsare united in one person or 
Congres de assembly ; for then there is no poe- 
Verone, i. sible check upon the misdeeds of 
ifartiniae ®^^^®^' The only security which can 
99, 100; ' ^ relied upon is to be found in their 
Add. Reg. separation and mutual jealousy, for 
J^iS, 07, then they act as a checK upon each 
^' other." 

The proceedings of the Cortes, and the repub- 
24 lican spirit with which they were an- 
Inftnenceof imate^ acted in a still more import- 
the Cortes ant way upon the destinies of the ifevr 

deputies from the Transatlantic prov- 
ince^ to whom, in a liberal and worthy Rpirit, 
the sates of the national representation at Cadiz 
had Deen opened, came to the hall of the Cortes, 
in the Isle of Leon, with feelings wound up to 
the highest pitch, from the wrongs they had so 
lon^ endured from the selfish and monopolizing 
policy of the mother country, and the tree ana 
mdependent spirit which the breaking out of the 
revolution in the Caraocas and elsewhere had 
excited in her transmarine possessiona. They 
found themselves in a highly democratio and 
vehemently excited assembly, in which the 
noble name of liberty was continuity heard, 
in which the sovereignty of the people was 
openlj announced, the wnole fabric of the new 
constitution was made to rest on that founda- 
tion, and in which the most enthusiastio pre- 
dictions were constantly uttered as to the future 
regeneration and happiness of mankind from 
the influence of these principleSb They return- 
ed to South America, unaer the restriction 
which had been adopted of each Cortes to two 
years' sitting, before these flattering predictions 
had been brought to the test of experience or 
any thing had occurred to reveal their £Ulaoions 
> Conite de character.' They instantly spread 
Treqnu- among their constituents the flatter- 
rAnii^ ing doctrines and hopes with which 
terreet the halls of the Cortes had resound- 
LoTd Pal- ed in Europe. Incalculable was the 
meraum, influence of this circumstance upon 
"• **• the future destinies ^of South Amer- 
ica» and, through it, of the whole civilized world. 
To this^ in a great degree, is to be ascribed the 
wide-spread and desperate resolution of the vast 
miyority of the inhabitants in the revolution- 



ary contest in those magnificent settlements; 
their frightful desolation by the horrors of a 
war worse than civil; and their final severance, 
by the insidious aid of Great Britain, from the 
Spanish crown. 

In all the particulars which have been men- 
tioned, Portugal was in the same 
situation as Spain; but in two re- sit^Son 
spects the situation of that country of Portu- 
was more favorable for innovation, s^^- effect 
and her people were more ripe for S(o|^ Jf" 
revolt than in the Spanish provinces, the seat of 
The royal family having, during the govern- 
first alarm of the French invasion, j**"\!?^*® 
migrated to Brazil, and dread of the ""^ ' 
terrors of a sea voyage having prevented the 
aged monarch from returning, he had come 
to fix his permanent residence on the beautiful 
shores of Rio Janeiro. A separation of the two 
countries had thus taken place ; and the gov- 
ernment at Lisbon, during the whole war, had 
been conducted by means of a council of regency, 
the members of which were by no means men 
either of vigor or capacity, and which was far 
from commanding tne respect, or having ac- 

auired the affections, of the country. While 
le weight and influence of Government had 
been thus sensibly weidcened, the political cir> 
cumstances of Portugal, and the events of the 
war, had in an extraordinary manner diffused 
liberal ideas and the spirit of independence 
through a considerable part of the people. 

Closely united, both by political treaties and 
commercial intercourse, with Great 
Britain, for above a century Portugal „, 2fl^^„, 
had become, m its maritime districts adoption or 
at leeat, almost an English colony. EngUsii 
English influence was predominant ^^^ ""^ 
at Lisbon: English commerce had 
enriched Oporto : the Enelish market for port 
had covered the slopes of Tras-os-Montes with 
smiling vineyarda In addition to this, the 
events of the late war had spread, in an extra- 
ordinary degpree, both adnuration of the En- 
glish institutions, and eonfidence in the En- 
glish character, through the entire population. 
Thirty thousand Portuguese troops had been 
taken into British pay: they had felt the in- 
tegrity of British aoministration : they had 
been led to victory by British ofi&cers. Unlike 
the native nobles who had held the same situ- 
ations, they had seen them ever the first in the 
enemy^B fire— the last in acts of domestic cor- 
ruption. TmlT»^^'^f^^ had been the influence of 
this juxtaposition. Standing side by side with 
him m battle, they had learned to respect the 
English soldier in war, to admire the institu- 
tions which had trained him in peace. Even 
the hatred in which they had been bred of the 
heretic, yielded to the evidence of their senses, 
which had taught them his virtues. In daily 
intercourse with the British soldiers, they had 
learned to appreciate the liberty which had 
nurtured them; they had come to env^ their 
independence of thought, and imitate their free- 
dom of language. The mercantile classes in 
Lisbon and Oporto, almost entirely supported 
by British capital, and fed by British commerce, 
were still more strongly impressed with the 
merits of the political institutions, from inter- 
course with a nation governed by which they 
had deriyed such aigmd benefits. Thus a free 
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spirit^ and the thirst for liberal institutionfi, 
-was both BtroDjger and more wide-spread in 
Portugal than m the adjoining provinces of 
Spain ; and it was easy to foresee that, if any 
circumstances iiupellea the latter country into 
the career of revolution, the former would be 
the first to follow the example. 

Febdimand VIL, whom the battle of Leipeic 
_ and conauest of France had restored 
Chanictflr to the Uirone of his ancestors, was 
of Ferdi- not by nature a bad, or by disposition 
nand VII. ^ cruel man ; and yet he did many 
wicked and unpardonable deeds, and has, be- 
yond almost any other of his contemporary 
princes, been the object of impassioned invec- 
tive on the part of the liberal press in Europe. 
Placed in the very front rank of the league of 
princes, ruling a eonntry in which the vast 
minority were decidedly monardiical — a small 
minority vehemently democratic — ^brought, the 
first of all the monarchs of Europe, in contact 
with the revolutionary spirit by which they 
were all destined to be so violently shaken, it 
was scarcely possible it could be otherwise. 
But the character of Ferdinand was, perhaps, 
the most unfortunate that could have been 
found to tread the path environed with dangers 
which lay before him. He had neither the 
eourage and energy requisite for a deftpotie, 
nor the prudence and foresight essential in a 
constitutional sovereign: he had neither the 
courage which commands respect, the generos- 
ity which wins affection, nor the wisdom which 
averts catastrophe. Indolence was his great 
characteristic ; a facility of being led, his chief 
defect Incapable of taking a decided line for 
himself, ho yielded easily and willingly to jbhe 
representations of those around him, and ex- 
hibited in his conduct those vacillations of 
policy which indicated the alternate ascendency 
of the opposite parties by which he was sur- 
rounded. His inclination, without doubt, was 
strongly in favor of despotic power; but he 
had great powers of dissimulation, and suc- 
ceeded in deceiving Talleyrand himself, as well 
as the liberal ministers subsequently imposed 
upon him by the Cortes, as to his real inten- 
tions. Supple, accommodating, and irresolute, 
he had learnt hypocrisy in the same school 
t sfartig- '^ t^^ modem Greek has learned it 
nae, 100, from the Turk — ^the school of suffer- 
!«• ing.» 

The treaty of Valen9ay, as narrated in a 

28^ former work,* restored Ferdinand 
Ferdi-* Vll. to liberty, and he re-entered the 
naod'a sr- kingdom of his others on the 20th 
Splin*"and March, 1814, just ten days before the 
treatment Allies e^teI^ea Paris. This treaty 
byttie had been concluded with Kapoleon 
^^*^*** while the monarch was still in cap- 
tivity, and it was a fundamental condition of it 
that he should cause the English to evacuate 
Spain. The subsequent fall of the Emperor, 
however, rendered this stipulation of no effect ; 
and, after having been received with royal 
honors by the garrisons, both French and 
Spanish, in Catalonia, the monarch proceeded 
by easy journeys to Valencia, where he resided 
during the whole of April Tlie reason of this 
long sojourn in a provincial town was soon ap- 
parent. He was there joined by the Duke del 

* Hutory of Europe, n»»-1815, chap. IxuvU. ♦ TL 



Infantado, and the leading grandees of the 
kingdom, as well as many of the chief prelatesi 
Meanwhile the Cortes, who had testified the 
greatest joy at the deliverance of the king, re- 
fused to ratify the Treaty of Yaleo^ay, as hav- 
ing been concluded without their consent— con- 
tinued resident at Madrid, without advancing 
to meet their sovereign— and soon began to 
evince their imperious disposition, and to show 
in whom they understood the real sovereignty 
to reside. At the moment when Ferdinand re- 
entered his kingdom, they published of their 
own authority a decree, in wnich they enjoined 
him to adopt, without delay, the Constitution 
of 1812, and to take the oath of fidelity toward 
it Until he did so, he was enjoinea not to 
adopt the title, or exercise the power, of King 
of Spain ; and they even went so far as to pre- 
scribe the itinerary he was to follow 
on his route to the capital, the towns m?JJJ*% 
he was to pass through, and^ the ez- ]^i4^ Mar^ 
pressions he was to use in answer to tignac, 107; 
the addresses he was expected to re- ^^°- ^^* 
ceive. It is not surprising that he Qg| ' ' 
turned aside from such taskmasters.^ 

Scarcely had the monarch set his foot in Spain 
when he received the most unequivo- _ 
cal proofs of the detestation in which Unlvenal 
the constitution was generally held, unpopular* 
and the universal hatred at Ine sub- *^y ^ '**• 
ordinate agents to whom the Cortes ^**"*"* 
had intrusted the practical administration of 
government From the frontier of Catalonia, 
to Valencia — ^in the fortressee^ the towns, the 
villages, the fields— it was one continual clamor 
against the Cortes: '<Viva el Rey Astoluto" 
was the univeraal cry. The King was literally 
besieged with petitions, addresses, and memo- 
rials, in which ne was supplicated, in the most 
earnest terms, to annul all that had been done 
during his captivity, and to reign as his ances- 
tors had done before him. The constitution 
was represented— and with truth — as the work 
of a mere revolutionary junta in Cadiz, in a 
great measure self-elected, and never convoked 
either from the whole country or according to 
the ancient constitution of the kingdom. There 
was not a municipality which did not hold this 
lanf^age as he passed through their walls ; not 
a village which did not present to him a peti- 
tion, signed by the most respectable inhabitants, 
to the same effect The generals, the army, the 
garrisons, besieged him with addresses of the 
same description. The minority of the Cortei^ 
consisting of sixty-nine members, presented a 
supplication beseeching the king to annul the 
whole proceedings of their body, and , ]^|^|.. 
to reign as his fathers had done, nac, 108, 
From one end of the kingdom to the lOO ; Ann. 
other bbt one voice was heard, that SfF'c^S.** 
of reprobation of the Cortes and the teaub.Con- 
constitution, and prayers to the king grea de 
to resume the unfettered functions of ^fl2?** ** 
royalty.* ^» *'• 

Impelled in this manner by the unanimoua 
voice of the nation, not less than his ^ 
own secret inclination, to annul the Decree of 
constitution, and grasp anew the seep- Valencia, 
tre of his ancestors, Ferdinand ven- J**J *• 
tu rod on the decisive act On the 4th ' 
May, 1814, appeared the famous decree of Valen- 
cia, which at once annulled tfie whole acts of the 
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Cortes, and restored absolute govenunent over 
the whole of Spain. In it the kiug, after re- 
eapitulating briefly the principal events which 
had oeeurred in the Peninsula since his treach- 
eroos seizure and captivity by Napoleon in 
1808, declared that he had, oy a decree of 5th 
May in that year, convoked the Cortes ; but the 
French invasion prevented it from bein^ assem- 
bled, and comp^ed the several provinces to 
elect juntas and severally provide for their 
own defense. " An extraordinary Cortes^" said 
the monarch, "was subsequently convoked in 
the island of Leon, when nearly the whole 
country was in the hands of the French, con- 
sisting of 67 proprietors, 104 depu£iee» and 47 
supplementary members^* without either the 
nobles or the clergy being summoned to their 
deliberations, and convokMl in a manner wholly 
illegal and without a precedent, even in the 
most critical and stormy days of the monarchy. 
The first step of this Slegal assembly was to 
usurp the whole powers of sovereignty on the 
Tery first day of their installation, ana to strip 
me of nearly my whole prerogatives ; and their 
next, to impose on Spain the most arbitrary 
laws^ and compel it to receive a new constitu- 
tion, unsanctioned either by the provinces, the 
provincial juntas» or the Indies. By this con- 
stitution was established, not any tmng resem- 
bling the ancient constitution, but a republican 
form of govemmenti presided over by a chief 
magistrate, deprived alike of consideration and 
power, and framed entirely on the principle 
and form of the democratic French constitution 
of 1791. Force alone compelled the members 
to swear to the constitution: the Bishop of 
Orense refused to take the oath, and Spain knows 
what was the fiite of that respectable prelate. 
** Nothing has consoled me amidst so many 
„ calamities, but the innumerable proora 
KiDg^sdee- ^ ^^^ loyalty of my faithful sub- 
laracioaut jects; who longed for my arrival, in 
^^2^ uie hope that it might terminate the 
•ad prom- oppression under wnich they groan- 
ise to con- ed, and restore the true happiness of 
▼okeaiegsl the country. I promise — ^I swear to 
^*"*** you, true and loyal Spaniards— that 
your hopes shall not be deceived. Your sover- 
eign places his chief glory in beinc the chief of 
a neroic nation, which, by its immortal ex- 
ploit8» has won the admiration of the whole 
worid, and at the same time preserved its own 
liberty and honor. I detest, Jahhor detpotUm : 
it can never be reconciled neither with civiliza- 
tion, or the lights of the other nations in Eu- 
rope. The kings never have been despots in 
Spain ; neither the sovereign nor the constitu- 
tion of the country have ever authorized despot- 
ism, although unhappily it has sometimes been 
practiced, as it has oeen in all ases by fallible 
mortaU Abuses have existed m Spain, not 
because it had no constitution, but from the 
fiuilt of persons or circumstanceSb To guard 
against such abuses in future, so far as human 
prudence can go, while preserving the honor 
and rights of royalty (for it has its own as well 
as the people have theirs^ which are equally 
invioUble), I will treat with the depuHee ^ Spain 
and the Indiee in a Cortee legally ateemUed, com- 
posed of the one and the other, as soon a s I can 

* MemlMn ehoseii in tbe Isle of Leon, to reprasent Uib 
piovlnsw ia tbs bsads of Uis Freneli. 



convoke them, after having re-established th« 
wise customs of the nation, establibhed with the 
consent of the kinffs our august predecesson^ 
Thus shall be established, in a solid ond legiti- 
mate manner, all that can tend to the good of 
my kingdoms, in order that my subjects may 
live happy and tranquil under the protection 
of our religion and our sovereign, the only 
foundation for the happiness of a king and a 
kingdom which are rightly styled Catholic 
No time shall be loet in taking the proper meas* 
uree far the aseembly of the Cortea, which I 
trust will insure the happiness of my subjects 
in both hemispheres." The decree concluded 
with declaring the resolution of the king not to 
accept the constitution; to annul all the acts 
of the Cortes ; and declaring all persons guilty 
of high treason, and punishable with t D^cne 
death, who should attempt by word, May 4, * 
deed, or incitement^ to establish the ii(i4;Arcli. 
constitution, or resist the execution of ^^^^' "*' 
the present decree.^ ' 

No words can describe the universal trans- 
port with which this decree was re- 
ceived, or the loyal enthusiasm which uni^^ 
the prospect of the re-establishment transports 
of the ancient constitution and cus- ^ Spain at 
toms of the monarchy excited in the Jjjd tS"*' 
nation. Tbe joy was universal : it king's re- 
resembled that of the English when turn to 
they awoke from the tyranny of the J}j?i3* 
long Parliament and Cromwell to the 
bright morning of the Restoration. Tbe j oumey 
of Ferdinand from Valencia to Madrid was the 
exact counterpart of that of Charles XL from 
Dover to London, a hundred and fifty-three 
years before. It was a continual triumph. In 
vain the Cortes assumed a menacing aspect, 
and, in a tumultuous and stormy meeting, 
adopted the most violent resolutions to resist 
the royal authority, and to declare traitors^ 
and punish as such, all who should aid the king 
in his criminal designs. Physical force was 
awanting to support their resistance. The 
troops which they sent out to withstand the 
royal cortege were the first to array themselves 
in its ranks, amidst loud cheers and cries of 
"Viva el Key Assoluto!" Every where the 
pillar of the constitution was overthrown and 
broken: enthusiastic crowds^ wherever he pass- 
ed on the journey to Madrid, saluted the return- 
ing monarch ; and the Cortes, deserted by all, 
even their own ushers, in utter dismay fled 
across New Castile toward Cadiz. Some re- 
mained, and were thrown into prison. It was 
on the ISth May that the king, sur- > Martic- 
rounded by a loyal and enthusiastic ^^\ ^j^ 
crowd, which, as he approached the Reg! 1614,' 
capital, was swelled to above a hun- 70, 71 ; 
dred thousand persons, and amidst the ?*?*'^"" 
universal and neartfelt acclamations congr&s dt 
of his subjects, entered Madrid, and Vcrone, i. 
reascended the throne of his fatherB*. 27. S8. 

Thus fell the work of the Cortes — ^the Con- 
stitution of 1812, the victim of its ^ 
own violence, folly, and injustice. ReflecUoiw 
Happy if it had never been revived, on this 
ana become, in consequence of that J[r*^"L'_!}°* 
very violence and mjustice, the couraes**'" 
watchward of the revolutionary which lav 
party all over the world I Hitherto op«n ^ us 
the proceedings of the king had been *^ 
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entirely justifiable, and such as mnst command 
the assent of all the friends, not only of order, 
but of freedom, throughout the world. The 
constitution which had been overthrown was 
not only an object of horror to the vast majority 
of the nation, but had been imposed upon it by 
a small minority, whose ideas and designs were 
not less threatening to the interests than repug- 
nant to the habits of the people. It was the 
work of a self-elected knot of revolutionists at 
Cadiz, whose object was to secure to themselves 
the real government of the country, strip the 
Crown of all its prerogatives^ and divide the 
whole offices and patronage of the country 
among themselves. The kine had pledged his 
royal word that he would wimout delay assem- 
ble the Cortes, convoked according to the an- 
cient laws and customs of the country, and 
with their aid commence the formation of 
laws and the reformation of abuses, which 
might secure the happiness of his subjects in 
both hemispheres. It was a matter of little 
difficulty in Spain, whatever it might be else- 
where, to effect such a reformation ; for its an- 
cient constitutions contained all the elements 
iCbateanb. ^^ ^^^^ freedom, and its inhabitants 
CongWs de could tread the path of improvement 
y^*"**"®! i- in the securest of all ways, without 

* deviating into that of innovation.** 
But Ferdinand did not do this, and thence 

34, have arisen boundless calamities to 
Ferdinand's his country, lasting opprobrium to 
despotic himself He resumed the sceptre of 
Re^staS^ his ancestors and reisned as an abso- 
lishmcnt of lute monarch ; but he forgot all the 
the inquisl- promiaeS) so solemnly made, to reign 
*"*'*• with the aid of a Cortes assembled 

according to the ancient laws and customs of 
the realm. He fell immediately under the direc- 
tion of a camarilla composed of priests and 
nobles, who incessantly represented to him that 
there could in Spain be no constitutional gov- 
ernment, and that the only way to secure either 
the stability of the throne or tne welfare of the 
kingdom, was to restore every thing to the con- 
dition in which it was before the Revolution. 
He was not slow in following their advice. Dis- 
regarding a patriotic and moderate address from 
the University of Salamanca, in which he was 
prayed to follow up the gracious intentions pro- 
fessed in the declaration from Valencia, of con- 
yoking a Cortes, and establishing with their con- 
currence the laws which were to govern the 
kbgdom, he re-establidied by a decree from 
July 31. ^'^^^^^^ ^^ Jnguintion^ and as a natural 
consequence recalled the Pope's nuncio, 
who had left the country on its abolition by the 

* It is a curious and instructive circumstance how it 
was that the ancient elements of freedom were lost in 
Spain ; Chateaubriand thus explains it : '* Les premieres 
auxquelles les deputes du Tien assistdrent, ftirent celles 
de Leon en 1188: cette date prouve que les Espagnola 
marchaient a la tete des peuples libres. Peu a peu les 
bourgeois Tatigu^e laissaient le souverain payer leura 
mandataircs, et designer les Tilles aptes a la deputation. 
Douze cit^s seulement en obtinrent le droit. Charles y. 
tyran, naturellement ligu6 avec son coilegue cet autre 
tyran, le peuple, eleva les villes representees a Yingt ; 
mais en rodme temps, dans la reunion de Tolede. en 1535, 
il retrancha pour toujours des Cortes le Clerge et la No- 
blesse. Les rois, d^barrass^s du jougdes Cortds, fiurent 
contraints de s'en imposer d'autres. Des conseils on des 
eonseiUersdirigeaient la monarchie."— Chatkaubeiand, 
Congris de Vironct torn, 19. See also HUtona^&tpana, 
vilt471. Bftsdrid, 18ftl, 



Cortes. The use of torture, however, in all the 
civil tribunals, was prohibited by a de- . . 
cree soon after ; and in a memorial to ^' * 
the Pope by the Spanish government it was pro- 
posed to abolish it also in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, and various regulations were sub- 
mitted for mitigating the severity of that terri- 
ble tribunal. These proposals were carried into 
effect ; and thereafter its proceedings were con- 
fined to a species of police surveillance 
over opinions, to check the progress of J^i""'^®*' 
heresy, but without tlie frightful tor- 73 ; Moii- 
tures which had characterized its se- teur, Aug. 
cret^ or the AtUot-da-fi which had for- jg^*^ **» 
ever disgraced its public proceedings. * 

The open assumption of absolute power by 
the Government, the delay in con- 35, 
yoking the Cortes, and, above all, the Discontent 
re-establishment of the Inquisition, *» various 
excited the utmost alarm in the liberal 9^**««"- 
party throughout Spain, and spread great dis- 
satisfaction even among the officers of the army, 
by whose support alone they could be carried 
into effect Symptoms of disturbance soon ap- 

E eared in various quiarters; for in Spain the 
abits of the people are so independent, and 
danger or life are so little regarded, that from dis- 
satisfaction to hostility, as with the Bedouins, is 
but a step. The roads in the whole of Estre- 
madura, the Castiles, Andalusia, Aragon, and 
Catalonia, were so infested by bands of guer- 
rillas, who, long inured to violence and rapine, 
had now become mere robbers and bandits^ that 
the captains-general of those provinces were 
enjoined to take the most effectual measures for 
their suppression; but they had no adequate 
armed force at their disposal to effect that object. 
A proclamation by the governor of An- . - 
dalusia revealed the existence of more 
serious disturbances, having a decided political 
tendency, and threatened every person who 
should be found either speaking or acting against 
Ferdinand VII. with death, witliin three days, 
by the sentence of a court-martiaL A great 
number of arrests took place soon after in Ma- 
drid—ninety persons were apprehended in a 
single night ; and so numerous did the prisoners 
soon become that the ordinary places ^ 
of confinement would not contain 1^^*74 * 
them, and the spacious convent of San 75; Memo- 
Francisco was converted into a vast riasdelEs- 
state prison, to embrace the increa»- S^*|[(f*{J5' 
ing multitude.' ' 

These proceedings excited the greatest con- 
sternation among the liberals^ and ^ 
great numbers of persons who deemed Revolt of 
themselves compromised fled across Mina in 
the Pyrenees into France. Among ^^J^"^' 
the rest, the famous Espoz y Mina, who ^' 
had gained such great celebrity as a partisan 
chief in Navarre in the war with Kapofeon, fell 
under the suspicion of the Government, who 
sent him an oraer, on the 16th September, to fix 
his residence at Pampeluna, and place the troops 
he had formerly commanded under the orders 
of the Captain-general of Aragon. Regarding 
this injunction, as it certainly was, as a decided 
measure of hostility, this daring chief, at the 
head of the 1st Regiment of Volunteers, ap- 
proached that fortress in the night of the 26tli* 
They were provided with scaling-ladders, and 
acted in concert with the 4th Regimenti then in 
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garriBon in tbe eity, by whom Mina was ad- 
mitted into the fortress, and with the officers of 
which he spent a part of the night on the ram- 
parts, expecting a movement in his favor. Al- 
though the greater part of the officeri^ how- 
ever, had been engaged in the conspiracy, the 
private soldiers nearly all remained faithful; 
and in Mina's own regmient of volunteers they 
sent information to the governor of Aragon of 
what was in agitation, and warned him to be 
on his guard. The consequence was, that the 
attempt proved abortive ; Mina himself with 
1 M ri difficulty made his escape, his troops 
deil£ap<»' nearly all deserted him, and he deem- 
y Mina, u. ed himself fortunate in beinff able to 
108, iw ; retire to France by Puente hi Reyna 
Oct^'ol^* — ^°B ieeking rerage among the eoe- 
1814 ; Ann. mies whom he liad so strenuously com- 
Reg. 1814, bated, from the king he had so power- 
73, 77. ^Ylj aided in putting on the throne.* 
This abortive insurrection, as ia ever the case 

in such circumstances, strengthened 
^nS ar- ^® hands and increased the riffor of 
buraiT do- the monarch. It soon appeared that 
creeofFer- the restoration of the absolute ffov- 
SeiH°'l5 emment,and ihe chief privilegesof the 

nobles, had been resolved on by the 
camarilla which ruled the State. Already, on 
15th September, a decree had been issued re- 
storing the feudal and seignorial privileges of 
the nobles, which had been abolisned by a de- 
cree of the Cortes on dth August, 1811; and 
this was soon followed up by the still more 
decisive step of reinvesting the council of the 
Mesta with its old and ruinous right of permit- 
ting its flocks to pasture at will over the downs 
in Leon, Estremadura, and the two Castiles, thus 
rendering the indosure of the land or the im- 
provement of the soil impracticable. On 14th 
October, on occasion of the king^s going to the 
theatre of Madrid, an amnesty for State offenders 
was published, which professed to be general, 
but contained so many exceptions that it in 

Not 7 '^^^^y ^^ ^^^^^^ more than nominal; 
and the resolution of the Government 
to extinguish any thing like free discussion in the 
kinedom was evinced by the kinff in person ar- 
resting and committing to prison M. de Macanay, 
the Minister of Justice ana of the Interior. Soon 
after, the state prisoners at Madrid were sen- 
Dec. 17. tenced, some to ten, some to six, and 
a M onitan', some to two years of the galleys, or 
^7*n^* ofimprisonment in Strong castles; and 
S, mil ^^y included the editors o^ or con- 
Ann. Reg. tributors to, the Redacta General^ and 
1814, 77, principal liberal journals published 
'^' at Madrid.* 

Open war was now proclaimed by the Span- 
38. ish Government against the liberals 
Further of all grades, and, unhappily, the vio- 

SSSig5*Sf ^^^ °^ ^^ Government kept pace 
the king, "^i^ ^he increasing desire or the in- 
and Porti- habitants of the great towns for con- 
er'srerolt. stitutional privilege* As it had now 
become a matter of imminent danger to hazard 
such opinions in public, th^ liberal leaders had 
recourse to the usual resource of a zealous and 
determined party under such circumstances. 
Secret societies were formed under the direction 
of the chiefs of their party, and the ancient and 
venerable order of freemasons was laid hold of 
as a cover for Resigns against the Government 
Vol. I. 



The Inquisition, in consequence, issaed a pro- 
clamation denouncing these societies; ^^, -^- 
and ere Ions it appeared that there was 
too much FouniMtion for their apprehensions. 
On 18th September, General Poruer, who had 
greatly signalized himself in the Peninsula, 
assembled the troops stationed at St Lucia 
without the gates ofCorunna at night, and sud- 
denly entering the city, the sentinels of which 
hadoeen gained, put the Captain-general of 
Galicia, the governor of the town, and a few 
other persons, under arrest No sooner was 
this done than he issued a proclamation, in 
which he proposed the reassembling of the 
Cortes^ and dismissal of the Ministers; and an- 
other, purporting to be from the inonitenr 
Provincial Junta of Galicia^ under sqit. S9, ' 
the "presidency of General Porlier, 1815; Aim. 
General-commandant of the Interior !^* ^^^ 
of the Kingdom."' "^* 

In takine these bold steps, which at onoe 
committed him with the-Govemmenty ^^ 
the principal reliance of Porlier was Its fldlim 
on a body of grenadiers and light JJ^J^^ 
infantry stationed at St lago, which "'"'• 
he had reason to believe would join him. Beinc 
informed, however, that they hesitated, ana 
that his presence might probably determine 
them, he set out in haste m>m Corunna at the 
head of eight hundred men and four guns^ and 
arrived at a village within four leagues of St 
lago, where he halted to rest his men, who 
were much fatigued by their march. While 
there, some emissaries from the convent of St 
lago introduced themselves in disffuise among 
bis men, and urged them to arrest tneir general 
by the promises of ample rewards in case of 
success. These promises proved successful; 
Porlier and his officers were suddenly sur- 
rounded and seized by their own men, while 
reposinff in a cabaret in the heat of the day 
after their march ; and the general, q^ y 
being taken back to Corunna, was con- 
demned by a court-martial to be hanged, which 
sentence was immediately carried into execu- 
tion. He wrote, on the eve of his death, a 
pathetic letter to his wife, with a handkerchief 
steeped in his tears, in which he exhorted her 
not to afflict herself on account of the species 
of death to which he was sentenced, since it 
was dishonorable only to the wicked, but glori- 
ous to the virtuous. He met his fete with 
dignity and resolution. Then began the days 
of tragedy in Spain, which ere long led to such 
frightful reprisals on both sides, and for many 
long years deluged the Peninsula with blood: 
the unhappy bequest of the insane liberals; 
who established a constitution ut- aMonltanr 
terly repugnant to the vast majority Oct. 10, 
of the people, but eminently attrac- {815 ; Ann. 
tive to the ardent and generous jj^ *®**' 
among the educated classea.* 

In the end of August, one SjMinish army, 
under Castafios, crossed the frontier ^ 
near Perpignan ; and another, under iotuIoo of 
the Conae d'Abisbal, the Bidassoa, Fnmoe, 
with the professed design of aiding ■5^1.^''"*' 
Louis XVIII. in his contest with the Spaniards, 
partisans of Napoleon. As that con- Fresh ty- 
test bad been already decided by the JH"*|yJ|^ 
battle of Waterloo and the presence {^ 
of a million of the allied troops in 
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France, it may readily be imagined that the 
presence of tne Spamsh auxiliaries was any 
thiDg but desirable, and accordingly the Duke 
d'Angoul^me, as already mentioned, hastened 
to the Spanish head-quarters, where he had an 
interview with Castafios, whom he prevailed on 
to retire; and his retreat on the eastern was 
soon after followed by thiat of the Conde 
Sept. 4. d'Abisbal on the western frontier.^ 
1 Ante, c. The people both in Pampeluna and 
lU. ♦ 29. Corunna had taken no part in the 
attempts of Mina and Porlior; the latter had 
been publicly thanked by the king for their 
conduct on the occasion. It was hoped, there- 
fore, that no measures of severity would follow 
the suppression of these insurrections ; and the 
dismissal, soon after the death of Porlier, of 
several of the ministers most inclined to arbi- 
trary measures, led to a general hope that a 
more moderate system was about to be adopted, 
and that possibly a Cortes convoked according 
to the ancient customs miffht be assembled. 
But these hopes were soon blasted ; and before 
the end of the year the determination of the 
king to act upon the most arbitrary principles 
was evinced m the most unequivocal manner. 
The trial of the liberals who had been arrested 
in Madrid, among whom were included several 
of the ministers of state, and most distinguished 
members of the late Cortes, began in November ; 
but after long proceedings, and a transference 
of the cases from one tribunal to another, 
which it was thought miffht be more subserv- 
ient to the royal will, the judges of the last 
reported that the evidence against the accused 
was not such as to bring them within the laws 
against traitors or persons exciting tumults and 
disturbances, whicn alone authorized severe 
punishments. Upon receiving this report the 
king ordered the proceedings to be brought to 
him, and pronounced sentences of the severest 
kind, and entirely illegal, on thirty-two of the 
leading liberals in Spain, which h» signed with 
his own hand. Among these was one of ten 
years' service, as a common soldier, in a regi- 
ment stationed at Ceuta, on the celebrated 
Sefior Aiffuelles, whose eloquence had so often 
resounded through the halls of the Cortes ; and 
one of eight years of service in ckainSf in a regi- 
* Ann. Reg. meat stationed at Gomera, on Sefior 
1815, 118, Garcia Herreros, formerly Minister 
***• of Grace and Justice I • 

Notwithstanding these severities, the situa- 
4]. tion of the kins was ver^ hazardous 
Change of at Madrid, and secret information 
"*d**%"v **^° *^' reached him, which con- 
u MAdri^ vinced him that a chanse in the sys- 
Jan. 96, tem of government had become m- 
1810. dispensaole. The extreme penury of 

the treasury, from the loss of nearly all the re- 
sources derived from South Amenca) and the 
distracted state of society in Spain after the six 
years' dreadful war of which the Peninsula had 
been the theatre, rendered it impossible to 
maintain the national armaments on any thing 
like an adequate scale; and if it had been 
practicable, it was doubtiul whether the danger 
of convulsion would not be thereby increased, 
since the whole revolts came from the army, 
and had been organized by its leading officers. 
The precarious condition of the royal authority 
was the more strongly felt, that the clergy. 



though possessed of unbounded influence over 
their flocks, and invaluable allies in a protract> 
ed struggle, had no armed force at their com- 
mand to meet the rebellious bands of the sol- 
diery, whom the liberal leaders had shown 
they could so easily array against the Govern- 
ment The weight of these considerations ere 
long appeared in a partial change of the min- 
istry. To the surprise of all, there appeared 
in the JUkdrid Gazette of 28th January, 
181^6, a decree appointing the eelebrat- 
ed and enlightened Don Pedro de Cevallos to 
his former office of First Secretary of State, 
and admitting that his dismissal, on the resump- 
tion by the king of the royal authority, had 
been iounded on erroneous information.* By 
the same decree, the cognizance of state offenses 
was taken from the extraordinary tribunals, by 
which they had hitherto been tried, and re- 
mitted to the ordinary tribunals. This was a 
^eat step toward a more just system of admin- 
istration ; and the changed policy of the Court 
was at the same time evmced by the conferring 
of honors and offices on the ministers who haa 
formed the cabinet of Don Pedro de Cevallos, 
though they were not reinstated in the min- 
istry. These advances toward a liberal gov- 
ernment, however, had no effect in checking 
the conspiracies, for one was soon after dis- 
covered at Madrid, chiefly among , „ .^ 
half-pay officers, who had flocked f*^"!!,^"' 
there in g^eat numbers — which, how- 1816 ; Ann. 
ever, was suppressed without any ^H- 1816, 
commotion.^ *^' ^*^* 

It soon appeared, also, that if the liberals 
were determined on continuing their 43. 
conspiracies, the king was not less set Reetontion 

on rushinff headlong into the most "C ^*"* ^^ 

•i_«A ^ A -1 uits. and 

arbitrary measures. A severe de- other dos- 

cree against all persons bearing arms pocic meaa- 
after nightfall was issued on 20th ^^"^• 
March, and another on 4th December. Hie 
discovery of the conspiracy at Madrid was 
made the pretense for innumerable arrests in 
every town, and almost every village, in the 
kingdom, of persons who were found meeting 
after ten at night ; and the utmost terror was 
struck into the persons apprehended, and their 
relations, by the infonnation that, on the 19th 
July, the State prisoners at Ceuta, who . 
embraced most of the members of the ^ 
late Cortes, had been removed at dead of nighty 
put in irons, and hurried on board a zebecque, 
which set sail with them on an unknown desti- 
nation. In fact, they were conveyed to Port 
Mahon in Minorca, where it was thought they 
would be more secure. And about the 
same time a decree appeared which re- ^ 
vealed, in a still more decisive manner, the 
determination of Government permanenUy to 
destroy freedom of thought Kot content with 
enthralling the present, they aimed at throw- 
ing their chains over the future; and a de- 
cree issued in July, re-establishing the order 

* " Conaidering aa nnfbanded tlie moClvea wbieli In- 
duced me to order yoar diadiarge fttmi tbe office of my 
First Secretary of State and of the Cabinet, and being 
liighly aatiafied with the zeal, exactitude, and aflec- 
tion with whldk. In the emelect times, you have served 
myself and the Stale, I relnatate you In the use and ex- 
ercise of your office, of which you will immediatdy 
take chaiye.*'— Decree, SOth January, 1816.— ITodrid 
Gazette. 
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of the Jesuits, restoring to tliem their posses- 
1 x)ecree Bions in so far as they had not been 
July 24, * alienated, and intrusting them with 
1616; Mon- the entire direction of education, 

?^?8i6^"*' ^'^ ™*^® •'^^ female, threatened 
Ann Reg. to throw the same chabs perman- 
1816, 130, entlv over the souls of tlie peo- 
"1- ple.f 

An event occurred in the autumn of this year, 
43 which was fondly looked forward to 
Double by the persecuted liberals as a bar- 
marriages binger of rest, and that was a double 
fiSuw of* union of the royal famUies of Spain 
Spain and andPortueal. Ferdinand, who, since 
Portugal, the loss oi his young and captivating 
^'* 28. oonsort in 1808, had been a widower, 
now resolved to afford a chance for the con- 
tinuance of the direct line of succession, by 
entering into a second marriage, and, by the 
advice of his Council, he determined on making 
proposals to hb niece, the Infanta Maria Isabel 
Francisca, second daughter of the King oFPor- 
tugal. At the same time, proposals were made 
for an alliance between Don Carlos, the King's 
younger brother, and the heir-presumptive to 
the throne, for whom so adventurous a rate was 
reserved, and the Infanta Maria Francisca de 
Acis, third daughter of the same soverei^ 
Both proposals were accepted ; and as the prin- 
cesses were at Rio Janerio, where the royal 
family of Portugal had been since their flight 
thither in 1808, when Portugal was first over- 
run by the French, the Duque del lufantado was 
sent with a splendid retinue to Cadii^ to receive 
the princesses on their landing from Brazil. 
The marriages were both celebrated with great 
Sen 28 P°™P *^^ Madrid on the 28th Septem- 
^^' ' ber ; and on this occasion an amnesty, 
which professed to be general, was published. 
It contained, however, so many exceptions as 
practically left it in the power of Grovernment 
to continue, with scarce any limitation, the 
oppression of the liberals, for it excluded all 
persons charged with the following crimes 
< — "Lese majesty, divine and human treason, 
homicide of priests^ blasphemy, coining false 
money, exporting prohibited articles, resisting 
9 Deeree ^^^ officers of justice, and mal-admin- 
Sept. 38, istration in the exercise of the royal 
1816; Mod- powers." There were few crimes con- 
01816 ^ neoted with the State which might 
Ana. Reg. not) with the aid of a little straining, 
1816, 130, be brought within some one of these 
' exceptions.* 

An event connected with the Peninsula oo- 
44. curred in the olose of the preceding 
Creation of year, and was heard of in Europe in 
^^^' this, strongly illustrative of the vast 
Brazil. consequences which were to follow 
Dec. 38, to the most distant parts of the earth 
1815. from the events following on the 

French Revolution. On December 28» 1816, 
the Prince-Regent of Portugal, who had never, 
since the migration of the royal family, quitted 
the shores of Brazil, issued a decree, m which, 
after enumerating the vast extent and bound- 
leas capabilities of his dominions in the New 
World, and the benefits which would result 
from Uie entire union of the dominions of the 
house of Portugal in both hemispheres, he de- 
clared that the colony of Brazil snould thence- 
forward be elevated to the rank of a ki»gdom ; 



and directed that, in future, Portugal, the two 
Algarves, and Brazil, shall form one united 
kingdom, under the title of the "United King- 
dom of Portugal, Brazil, and the two Algarves." 
Thus was monarchy, for the first time, erected 
by the European race in the New World — an 
event of the more importance that the immense 
territories of the house of Braganza in the New 
World, embracing above four times the area 
of Old France, were placed alongside of the 
newly emancipated republics, broken off from 
the aominions of Spam in the same hemis- 
phere; and Uius an opportunity was afforded 
of demonstrating, by actual experiment, the 
comparative influence of the mon- i Decne, 
archical and republican forms of gov- Dec. 88, 
emment on the welfare of the species JJJ^* ^^^" 
under the climate of South America, iq^ 2610 ; * 
and with the Iberian or Celtic family Ann. Reg. 
of mankind.* 18'«' *''• 

The year 1817 commenced with an insurrec- 
tion of a more serious character than 
had yet occurred in the Peninsula, insarrec- 
Unlike the preceding, it be^n, not tioii in 
with the soldiers, but the citizens. A Valencia, 
trifling tax on coals excited a tumult in jg"j ^'* 
Valencia on the I7th January, which 
ere long assumed the character of an insurrec- 
tion. At first the populace were successful ; and 
during die whole ox the 17 th the city was, with 
the exception of the barracks, in tneir posses- 
sion. They immediately proclaimed the Con- 
stitution^ of 1812; but their triumph was of 
short duration. General Elio, who commanded 
the garrison, concentrated his forces; the troops 
continued faithful ; the respectable inhabitants 
remained in their houses, and took no part in 
the insurrection; and the populace, meeting 
with no other support than what tiiey could de- 
rive from their own numbers, were at length 
defeated, but not before much blood had been 
shed, and General Elio himself wounded. He 
immediately published a severe decree, de- 
nouncing tne penalty of death against all per- 
sons, except those privileged as cavaliers to carry 
arms, found with weapons in tiie dark, and au- 
thorizing the patrol to fire upon them, u^,^ a 
This was soon followed by a decree 
prohibiting Uie importation of a sreat variety 
of books mto Spain, among whiiui the works 
of Voltaire, Giboon, and Robertson, Benjamin 
Constant, and a great many others^ are specially 
mentioned as " ndse in politics^ and to the hie- 
rarchical order, subversive of the power of the 
church, and tending to schism and ,w^„,,._ 
religious toleration, and pernicious to p^b. s, 
the state." It was easy to see what 1817 ; Ann. 
influence had been predominant in f.^'/,?^* 
the preparation of this decree.* ' ' 

Ere long another conspiracy broke out in 
Barcelona of a very extensive charac- ^ 
ter, in which Generals Lacy and AbortiTe 
Milans, who had distinguished them- conspiracy 
selves so much in the late war, were {J„?*J5^ 
implicated. The object of the con- death of 
spirators, as of all the preceding ones, General 
was the re-establishment of the Con- ^^^y- 
stitution of 1 81 2, and the convoking of the Cortea 
It was to have broken out on the night of April 
5, and a great number of officers, be- a -n . 
sides a oonsiderable part of the bat- ^ 
talion of the light infantry of Tarragona, were 
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engaged on the side of the conspirators. Cas- 
tafios, the captain-general of the province, how- 
ever, received intelligence of the plot, and 
arrested Lacy and three hundred officers who 
were implicated in his designs. He was imme- 
diately tried by a coort-mArtial, and sentenced 
iCastanM* to be shot* Being sent over, however, 
proclama- to Minorca, to have the sentence car- 
tlon, April ned into execution, as it was deemed 
Moaiteur ™***^® to attempt it in Spain, he at- 
May 7, ' tempted, when on the beach of that 
1617 ; Ann. bland, and attended only by a slen- 
n?"is» ^* der escort of prisoners, to make his 

* escape. The soldiers pursued him, 

and in endeavoring to defend himself he was, 
fortunately for himself, accidentally killed. 
A very important papal bull was issued in 

47 the same month, regarding the prop- 
Papal boll erty of the church in Spain. Such 
le^itUng had become the penury of the royal 
^ZX treu'U'y' ^ coo^oence of the lise 
theSpaniah of the South Amencan colonies, and 
Church. the cessation of industry in Spain 
April ifl. durinff the dreadful war of which, for 
six years, it had been the theatre, that it had 
become absolutely necessary to have recourse 
to some extraordinary resources^ and the church, 
as the body which was most tractable and capa- 
ble of bearing such a burden, was selected to 
make up the deficiency. A negotiation in con- 
sequence was opened with the court of Rome, 
to which the necessity of the case was fully re- 
presented, and the consequence was, that on the 
Idth April a papal bull was issued, which, on 
the narrative of the *' enormous expenses at 
which we have had the satisfaction of seeing an 
extremely glorious victory gained, as well for 
religion as the monarchy, authorized Ferdinand 
to exact annually, during six years, the sum of 
80,000,000 reals ^£300,000) from the estates of 
the church, as well r^lar as secular." This was 
an immense relief to t£e treasury, but, great as it 
appears, it was not more than sufficient to fill 
> Monite ^^ ^^ annual deficit which had been 
April 29,^' constantly increasing since the k^estor- 
1817 ; Ann. ation. Such as it was, however, it 
*y- 1817, led to incalculable calamities, both 
iw, isi. ^ ^YiQ nation and the monarchy.' 
The King of Spain had certain claims on the 

4g part of the In&nta, Queen of Etruria, 
Treaty re- on the states of Parma, Placentia, 
nrding the Quastalla, which had been made the 
&uia^'^ subject of anxious claim and negotia- 
tion at the Congress of Vienna in 1 8 1 5, 
and subsequently with the allied powers, Such 
were the difficulties with which the question 
was involved that it led to a very protracted 
negotiation, which was not brougnt to a con- 
clusion till this year, when a treaty was con- 
oluded, by which, on the one hand, Spain was 
admitted into the European alliance and the 
treaties signed at the Congress of Vienna ; and, 
on the other, the reversion of the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guostalla was secured to 
the In£int Don Carlos Louis, the Infanta's son ; 
^ Treaty, ^i^d until that reversion opened, the 
May 5, states of Lucca were assigned to her 

SJa'^SuS'" P*J®«*y ^^® Queen of Etruria. It is 
yh. 19S; ^ virtue of this treaty that the pres- 
Ann. Reg. ent Duke of Parma, who marriea the 
1817, Ml. daughter of the Duke de Berri, now 
ei^ys the duchy of Parma. ^ 



In the close of this year the negotiations, so 
long and anxiously conducted on uie 49, 
part of the British government* for Treaty ibr 
the suppression of the slave trade, JJ»«liniito- 
were brought to a successful issue ^mtnL. 
with Spain. By it the King of Spain Dee. ao, 
prohibited, absolutely and immedi- l^^^* 
ately, all purchase of negroes in Africa north of 
the line, and denounced ten years' transporta- 
tion against whoever should infringe the pres- 
ent decree. Leave was to be given, however, 
to purchase slaves south of the line, to such as 
mieht apply for a license to that effect, until the 
SOtiiMay, 1820, when it was to cease absolutely 
and for ever in the Spanish dominions in every 
part of the world. Foreign vessels trading to 
bpanish ports were to be subject to the same 
reg^ulations, in every respect, as the Spanish. 
This decree was only extorted from Spain with 
great difficulty by the British government, b^ 
me engagement^ as already mentioned, on their 
part, to pay to Spain £400,000 for the aboli- 
tion, on 20tn Feb. 1818, which was punctually 
done.^ It is a singular circumstance^ 
as creditable to the English as it was jy-?^ ^' 
discreditable to the Spanish eovem- 
ment, that the one consented to give and the 
other to receive so considerable a sum for an 
act called for by every consideration of human- 
ity and justice.* It will appear in , p^ 
the sequel how entirely botn parties DecTaaT 
to this treaty departed from tne ob- 1817 ; Mo- 
ject it had in view, and how the one, J^f^^"!*"" 
by its fiscal policy, restored the slave parf. Deb. 
trade to a frightful extent, and the zxxvU. 67, 
other, by repeated evasions, contin- 5q?7t5' 
ued to practice it until it arose to ^^ j)^ 
the enormous amount of from fifty 1817*; Ann. 
to seventy thousand slaves annually ^^f- 1®!^* 
sent into Cuba alone. 

^ Tlie internal situation of Spain had not sen- 
sibly ameliorated during the years so. 
the transactions of which have been Miserable 
now briefly enumerated. The In- SJlfn^^ita 
quisition had spread its leaden arms amy and 
over the kingdom, and crushed any navy, 
approach to independent thought: tlie sever* 
ance of South America had dried up the princi- 
pal sources of its materiol industry. The army, 
in great part without pay, always long in 
arrears, was with difficulty held to its standards, 
and the effective strength of the regiments ex- 
hibited a very different return from the rolls on 
paper. So great had the dilapidation of the 
military force of the kingdom become, from the 

Senury of the Exchequer, and discontent and 
esertion of the troops, that by a decree on 
June 1, its organization was entirely , . 
changed, and they were divided into 
forty-seven regiments of common and light in- 
fantry, twenty-two regiments of cavalry, five 
thousand artillery, two regiments of guards: in 
all, seventy thousand men, to which were to be 
added forty -three regiments of provincial militia^ 
which mustered about thirty thousand combat- 
ants. As to the navy, it had fallen into such a 
state of decay, that the power which, two hun- 
dred and thirty years before, had fitted out the 
invincible Armada, and planted such magnificent 
colonies in the Indies, and even in later times 
had all but rivaled the power of England upon 
the seaS) was unable to fit out a fleet to trans- 
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port the military succors wbich were so loudly- 
called for to the New World. In this extremity 
the Government, with the money extorted the 
preceding year from the priests, oought a squad- 
ron of <Sd worn-out line-of-battle ships from 
Russia, to which Alexander, out of pure gener- 
osity, added three frigates in a present. Such, 
however, was their state of decay that they took 
five months to make the voyage from Cronstadt 
to Cadiz, and had to put into Plymouth to 
■ Ann His- refit. ^ At length the squadron arrived 
unique, i. at Cadiz, on 21st February, and two 
30], 301. thousand men were emoarked on 
board of it for Lima. 
The extreme penur}' of the finances, in conse- 
5], quence of the loss of the mines of 
ExtreoM South America to the Government, 
Pfii^nr of and its eonmiercc to the country, was 
^orsSSL the cause of this woeful state of de- 
Deerae, crei>itude — a memorable proof of the 
Aprils, straits to which even the greatest 
^"8. naval power may be reducea by the 

severance of its colonies. The government was 
overwhelmed with demands for payment of 
debts by foreign countries^ when by no possible 
contrivance could they raise money to pay 
their own armaments. The most pressing part 
of the debt consisted of 1,600,000,000 reals 
(£14,500,000), composed of voLes, a species of 
assignats issued in former times by the treasury. 
The Cortes had provided for the payment of 
the interest of this debt by assignation of the 
property of the Inquisition ; but as the restora- 
tion of the property of that body left nothing 
for the creoitors, the minister of finance, b^ a 
decree on 8d April, reduced the debts to a third 
of their amount, and made provision for the 
interest of that third from the estates of the 
Church. By another decree, Corunna, 
Santander, Cadiz, and Alicante were 
declared free ports — a vain attempt to restore 
the commerce to which the loss of the colonies 
had brought total ruin. A manifesto was pre- 

Sflic 14. P*'^^ ^^^ submitted in the end of the 
^^ year to the Congrew of Aix la Chapelle, 
to be addressed to the revolted colonies, which 
promised them an amnesty for the past^ refor- 
*Aa Hlat. i^'^^i<>i^<>^A^us^i<^Ddc^<^oi*^<un degree 
i. 300, 310 ; ^^ freedom of commerce. It was ap- 
Ann. Reg. proved of and published, but proved 
161^ *"• of no avail wiUi men resolutely set 
upon asserting their independenca' 
An event occurred in the close of this year, 
59. which, in its final results, was attend- 
Deaili of ed with most important effects upon 
SftSSTlM- both kingdoms of the Peninsula. On 
betlBoT ^^^. December, the young Queen 
Spain. Maria Isabella, who had arrived 
I>«c. SO. from Brazil in the autumn of 1817, 
to share the fortunes of the King of Spain, and 
who WM very near her time, was suddenly 
seized with convulsions, and expired in twenty 
minutes. The infant was delivered after the 
mother^s death by the Cesarean operation, but 
it expired, after oeing baptized, in a few min- 
utes after its mother. Bem^ a female, it could 
not have succeeded by the existing law, sanction- 
ed by all the powers of Europe at the treaty 
3 An. HiaL of Utrecht, to the crown of Spain ;* 
i. 310. but this bereavement^ by leaving the 
king to marry again, which, as will appear in 
the sequel, he actually did, was attended with 
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consequences of the last moment to the Penin- 
sula, and of general interest to the whole of 
Europe. This death was almost immediately 
followed by that of the old King, Charles IVT, 
who had been forced to resign the crown at 
Bayonne in 1808, who expired at 
Naples on 20th January, 1819, a few ssi, aes ; 
weeks after his Queen, Louisa Maria MoiiUear, 
Theresa of Parma, had died on the ^^- **• 
road to that place.* "**• 

Meanwhile the preparations for the grand 
expedition to South America, which 53. 
had been so long in preparation, went ^tMatrona 
on without intermission ; although the JJJ^ ^^Jjj 
fate which befell the advanced guard dition to 
of two frigates, with two thousand Lima, 
men, dispatched in the preceding year, was not 
such as to afford very eneouragmg hopes of its 
ultimate success. Tne soldiers and crew on 
board one of the frigates mutinied, threw the ' 
officers overboard, and sailed into Buenos Ayrea, 
where they were received with open arms by 
the insurgents, whom they immediately joineo. 
The other was captured off the coast of Peru 
by the insurgent squadron, and eight thousand 
muskets which it had on board were immedi- 
ately appropriated to their use. Undeterred 
by these disasters, however, the Government 
continued their preparations for the grand ex- 
pedition with the utmost activity; and by the 
middle of January fifteen thousand , ^ _. 
men were collected in the Isle of isiol'iTof' 
Leon, and six ships of the line, in a Ann! Hisi. 
tolerable state of equipment for the *• 'j^ ^IJj 
voyage.' • ^' 

The disorganized state of all parts of Spain, 
however, stiu continued, and the re- 
peated revolts which broke out, espe- ^^^'^^ 
cially among the soldiery, might have ^oit at Va- 
wamed the Government tiiat a serious lencia, 
disaster was impending over the mon- ^^^^^ j» 
archy, and that the great armament j^f2i. 
in the Isle of Leon was not likely 
to sail without makine its strength felt bv 
the Government On the 21 st January a firesn 
conspiracy was discovered by General Mio in 
Valencia, the object of which was to assassinate 
him and his principal officers, and immediately 
proclaim the Constitution 01 1812. At its head 
was Colonel Vidal, who made a vigorous de- 
fense against the soldiers sent to arrest him, 
and was only made prisoner after he had been 
run through the body. He himself was handed, 
and his associates, to the number of twelve, 
shot fh)m behind, the punishment reserved for 
traitors. This event had a melancholy effect 
upon the fate of the prisoners at Barcelona, who 
had been implicated in General Lacy's revolt 
in the precedmg year. They were condemned 
to death to the number of seventeen, and ex- 
ecuted without mercy. Disturbances at the 
same time broke out m New Castile, Estrema- 
dura, and Andalusia, the roads of which were 
infested by bands of old guerrillas, who formed 
themselves into bands of robbers, amounting to 
three hundred men. But all these disoraers 
were ere long thrown into the shade by the 
great revolt which broke out among ^ _ 
the troops in the Isle of Leon, which 11.384,385- 
was attended with the most impor- Ann. Rer. ' 
tant consequencee on both hemis- J8i9f 178, 
pheree.'^ ^^^' 
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Such had been the^nQiY of the exchequer, 
and the state or dilapidation into 
Causes of which Uie once magnificent arsenals 
the reToit and dockyards of Cadiz had fallen, 
In the Isle that the fitting-out of the expedition, 
** ***"' after two years' incessant prepara- 
tion, was still incomplete. Two ships of the 
line and a frigate were dispatched on 11th May, 
to clear the coasts of America of the insurgent 
corsairs who infested them ; but one of these — 
the Alexander — was obliged, a few days after, 
to return to Cadiz to refit During Uie long 
delay occasioned by these difficulties, the troops 
collected for the expedition, which by the end 
of May amounted to twenty-two thousand men 
— ^a force perfectly capable of effecting the sub- 
jugation of South America, had it arrived in 
saKty at its destination — ^were left concentrated 
and mactive in the island of Leon. During the 
leisure and monotony of a barrack life they had 
leisure to confer together, to compare the past 
and present condition of their country, and 
ruminate on the probable fate which awaited 
themselves if they engaged in the warfare of 
South America. A large number of veterans, 
who had served under Murillo in those disas- 
trous campaigns, not a few of whom were in 
the public hospitals suffering under severe mu- 
tilations, gave the most dismal accounts of the 
dreadful nature of the warfare on which they 
were about to be sent, the ferocious enemies 
with which they had to contend — ^the English 
veterans trained under Wellington, who formed 
so large a part of the insui^cnt forces — the in- 
terminable deserts they had to cross, the pesti- 
lential sales, so fatal to European constitutions, 
with which the country was infested, and the 
frightful warfare, where quarter was neither 
asked nor given on either side, which awaited 
them on their arrival A proclamation of the 
J . king, issued on 4th January, in which 
it was announced that no quarter would 
be given to any soldiers of foreign nations found 
conibating in the insurgent ranks, 
U^384^386* rather increased than diminished 
Ann. Reg.' these alarms, by proving the reality 
1819, 179 ; of one of the many, and not the least 

f*l?8*?7»' formidaWe, of the dangers which 

' ' were represented as awaiting them. ^ 

To these considerations, already sumciently 

5g powerful, were added the efforts of 

Efforts of the merchants and revolutionists of 

the Cadiz Cadiz, who spared neither their tal- 

liberals to ^^^g jj^p ^igj^ riches to induce the 

"^^ ' assembled troops to abandon their 
duty and revolt against the Government. They 
painted to them m the most gloomy colors the 
disastrous state of the country, with its colonies 
lost, its trade ruined, its exchequer bankrupt, 
its noblest patriots in captivity or in chains, it& 
bravest generals shot, its liberties destroyed, 
the Inquisition restored, the public education in 
the hands of the Jesuits, an inconsistent cama- 
rilla, fluctuating in every thing except evil, 
ruling alike Uie monarch and the country. 
They professed the utmost respect for the 
king, and the firmest determination to protect 
his person and just authority : the only object 
was to displace a ministry, the worst enemy 
he had in his dominions, and restore the Cortes, 
the only security for their prosperity and just 
'dministration. To these considerations, in I 



themselves sufficiently just and powerful, was 
added the gold of the Cadiz merchants, who 
hoped, by frustrating the expedition, to suc- 
ceed in re-establishing peace with the colonies, 
and regaining the lucrative commerce they bad 
so long enjoyed with them. The result was, 
that, before the time arrived when the expedi- 
tion could by possibility set sail, the whole 
army was imbued with revolution- i Martig- 
ary ideas, and only awaited the sig- nac, i. 178, 
nal of a leader to declare open^ h^'h'^m?* 
against the Government, and avert sgg" adS.* 
the much dreaded departure for Reg. 1819^ 
South America.^ l'** 

The CoNDB d'Abisbal, formerly General 
O'Donnell, of Irish extraction, who 
had distinguished himself in Catalo- iq,^.' 
nia durinff the late war, was at the rection at 
head of the expedition. He was a Cadis, 
man of a bold and enterprising char- ^^^ ^' 
acter, and possessed of such powers of dissimu- 
lation that those most entirely, as they thought, 
in his confidence, were not in the sbghtest de- 
gree aware of what he really intended. He 
had at first entered cordially into the designs 
of the conspirators, and their principal hopes of 
success were founded on his heading the enter- 
prise. For a lone time he adopted the views 
of the disaffected, and from the knowledge 
which they had of this, he eained unlimited 
influence over the minds of the soldiera But 
when the decisive moment arrived, the deep 
dissimulation of the man became apparent. 
In the night of the 7th July, when the con- 
spiracy was on the point of breaking out, the 
Conde d'Abisbal assembled the garrison ol 
Cadiz, six thousand strong, which was entirely 
at his devotion, and without revealing to them 
what he intended to do, informed them that he 
was about to lead them on a short expedition, 
of which the success was certain, and which 
would entitle them to the highest rewards 
from Uieir sovereign and country ; but he re- 
quired them to bind themselves by an oath to 
obey his orders, whatever they were. The 
solmers, ignorant of his design, but having con- 
fidence in Ills intention, at once took ^ 
the oath, and as soon as this was ii^S'^! 
done he led them into the camp Ann. Reg.' 
" des Victoires," where seven thou- 1819,179; 
sand men, destined to be first em- i;j8jf^Q5r 
barked, were assembled.* * 

These troops were ordered to assemble in 

Sarade order, and no sooner was this ^g, 
one than d'Abisbal stationed his The con- 
men round them in such positions as »P»™cy is 
to render escape impossible, and then, Jjgted'by'' 
ordering the soldiers to load their d'Abisbal. 
muskets and the artiller3'men tlieir Joly8. 
pieces, he summoned the men to lay down 
their amis, and deliver up the officers contained 
in a list which he had prepared. Resistance 
was impossible, as the men who were surround- 
ed had no ammunition, and they were com- 
pelled to submit. A hundred and twenty-three 
officers, comprising the chiefs of the army, 
were put under arrest, a part of the troops 
sent out of the camp, and dispersed through 
villages of Andalusia, and three thousand com- 
pelled to embark and set sail they knew not 
whither. In fact, their destination was thq 
Havana, where they arrived in safety six 
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veekB afterward. Having by these extraor- 
dinary means gained this great success^ suc- 
ceeded in arresting his comrades^ and crashing 
a conspiracy of which lie himself had been the 
chie^ D'Abisbal hastened to Madrid, where he 
took credit to himself for having at once de- 
feated a dangerous conspiracy, and compelled 
a mutinoos body of soldiers to obey orders,' 
and proceed on their destination. He 
iiac*r5S) ; ^** received with the greatest dis- 
Aan. Hiat.' tinction at Court, decorated with the 
380 ; Ann. great ribbon of the order of Charles 
fn'm^' HL; and his second in command, 
General Saarsfield, who had power- 
fully seconded him in his enterprise, promoted 
to uie rank of lieutenant-general 

But these flattering appearances were of 
59. short duration, and the discovery of 
D*Abisbal the conspiracy proved entii*ely total 
*• ^P"^®* to the expedition, with the exception 
mandof"'" of the three thousand who, in the 
tbe expedi- first stupor of astonishment^ had been 
tioa. hurried on board, and sent off to the 

Havana. The Government had become, with 
reason, so distrustful of the troops that they 
no longer ventured to keep them together, or 
in the neighborhood of Cadiz; and sinister 
rumors ere ions reached Madrid as to the share 
which the Conde d'Abisbal had had, as well as 
his second in command, in the conspiracy. 
The consequence was that they were both 
called to the capital, under pretense of giving 
personal information on so dangerous an affair; 
and while there they were deprived of their 
commands^ and the mrection of the expedition 
intrusted to the Conde de Calderon, a veteran 
of seventy years of age. D'Abisbal was too 
powerful a man, however, to be brought to 
judgment; and, to the surprise of every one, 
this scene of dissimulation and hypocrisy on 
both sides was brought to a dose by a decree, 
. g which, after recitine the great serv- 
3 ^in-'Hi*. ^<^^ ^^ ^^ renderea to his country, 
ii. 389,' 390; appointed him Captain-general of 
?**Jj«M*^» ^dalusia, President of the Audience 
'* ^^*- of Seville, and Governor of Cadiz.* 

But although every thing was thus smooth on 
(JO. the surface, IVAbisbal was lar from 
Additional having really regained the confidence 
™?*"'™ of the Government, and they were 
on She part daily thrown into greater con sterna- 
of tbe Gov- tion by the discoveries made as to 
eminent, the extent of the conspiracy, and the 
share which the new captain-general had had in 
fomenting it Great numbers of officers were 
arrested ; but the Government did not venture 
on the hazardous step of bringing them to jus- 
tica They took the opportunity, however, of 
acting witn extreme severity in other quarters. 
Ten officers who had been arrested for their ac- 
cession to Porlier's conspiracy in Galicia in 
1815, and had remained m prison ever since, 
were ordered to be executed par eontumaee, 
twenty were sent to the galleys, and twenty- 
five imprboned for various periods. Additional 
levies of troops were ordered in Galicia and 
Catalonia, the mountaineers of which provinces 
were deemed attached to the royal cause. 
General Elio adopted the most rigorous meas- 
aresi, and even made use of torture, to discover 
the traces of a conspiracy which was suspected 
to exist in Valencia, ana to implicate a large 



number of the most respectable citizens ; and 
every effort was made to prevent the introduc- 
tion of French books across the Pyrenees, by 
which it was suspected the minds of the soldiers 
and people had been chiefly corrupted. But 
these measures of precaution proved ineffec- 
tual : the importation of foreign revolutionary 
books continued, and the concentration of 
the troops in the great towns, where the 

f)rincipal danger was apprehended, j . „ 
eft the provinces open to the incur- u. 391, sm; 
sions of armed banos which infested Ann. Reg.* 
the roads, and, in some instances, j|}^i l^« 
openly proclaimed the constitution.^ 

StiU, however, the preparations for the ex- 
pedition continued at Cadiz ; but in ^j 
the course of the autumn a fresh dif- Yellow ft- 
ficulty arose, which proved insur- ▼» at Ca- 
moimtable. In the end of July, a dan- ^' '^°8- 
gerous epidemic broke out at Cadiz, 
which soon spread from the hospitals to the 
crews of the ships, and the troops in garrison, 
or in the adjoining camps in the Isle of Leon ; 
and though the punishment of the galleys was, 
in the first instance, threatened to the phj'sician 
who gave it its true appellation, on the 20th of 
August a proclamation of the commander ad itir 
terim of tne expedition, Don Blaise-Foumas, an- 
nounced the true character of the disease, which 
was the yellow fever, though it was disguised 
under the name of the ty^hva iterodis. In spite 
of all the precautions which could be taken, the 
progress of the malady was very rapid, espe- 
cially among the indigent and crowded popula- 
tion of that great seaport Ten thousand were 
Boon seized with the disorder — ^the hospitals 
were full — the deaths rose to a hundred a day ; 
and the soldiers, seized with a sudden pamc, 
mutinied against their officers^ burst through 
the barriers of the quarantine which had been 
established round the island of Leon, and, 
spreading to the number of nine thousand over 
tne adjoining villages of Andalusia, carried the 
seeds of real contagion and the terrors of imag- 
inary danger wherever they went So far did 
the alarm spread that the most rigorous meas- 
ures were adopted, to prevent any communica- 
tion between Andalusia and New Castile; a 
sanitary iunta of eighty persons was established 
at MaJlnd to prevent the contagion spreading 
to the capital; and a decree published, de- 
nouncing the punishment of death a An. Hist, 
against any person who should enter ii.39i,393; 
the capital, without a certificate of Ann. Reg. 
health, from the infected province.* "**» ^*'- 

While these events, fraugnt with incalculable, 
and then unforeseen, consequences to ^ 
both hemispheres, were in process Saleof Flo- 
in Spain, its Government was actively rida to the 
engaged in diplomatic negotiations of pSj^'^j^*""' 
the most important character. The 
extreme penury of the exchequer compelled 
them to have recourse to every imaginable de- 
vice to replenish it: one thought of was the 
sale of the Floridas to the Americans^ which 
was effected, under color of determining the 
limits of the two countries by a treaty signed 
at Washington on 22d February. By this treaty 
the Americans acquired the whole territories 
known by the name of the Floridas, between the 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico—a territory 
of vast extent^ and in great part of surpassing 
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fertility. The price, disgaiBed under the name 
of disclkargine clainu on the Spanish Govern- 
ment, was to be 6,000,000 dollars (£1,250,000). 
Some difficulties arose about the ratification of 
this treaty by the Spanish government, on the 
ground of a predatory expedition, alleged by the 
Spaniards to have Deen connived at by the 
American government, into the province of 
Texas. At length, however, these difficulties 
were adjusted, and the cession took place. Thus 
while Spain, in the last stage of decreptitude, 
was losms some of its colonies by domestic 
revolt, and others by sales to foreign states, the 
great and rising republic of America was ac- 
quiring the fragments of its once boundless do- 
minions, and spreading its mighty arms into 
further provinces^ the scene of war and appro- 
priation in future times. One of the most in- 
*■ Treaty teresting things in history is the nn- 
Feb. 8^' broken succession of events which 
1810 ; Hea- obtains in human affairs, and the 
SJJJL^L manner in which the occurrences, 
p^T^ ' apparently trivial, of one age, are 
1810; Ann. linxed in indissoluble connection 
Slf^'iJ!' '^i^ changes the most important in 
•^»^; another.* 

Anxious, if possible^ to continue the direct line 
03^ of succession, the long, afber the death 
Marriage Of his former queen, did not long re- 
ef the king, main a widower. On 12th of August 
Aug. IS. ^ proclamation announced to the as- 
tonished inhabitants of Madrid that the king 
had solicited in marriage the hand of the Prin- 
cess Maria Josephine Amelia, niece of the Elector 
of Saxony, ana been accepted. The marriage 
wa« Bolenmized by proxy at Dresden on the 
same day, and the young queen set out imme- 
diately for Spain. She amved at the Bidassoa 
on 2d October, and at Madrid on the 1 9th of the 
same month, when she made her public entry 
into Madrid on the day following, amidst the 
dischargee of artillery, rolling of drums, dang 
of trumpets^ and every demonstration of public 
joy. But it was of bad augury for the married 
0^ 19 couple Uiat the very day before an edict 
had been published, denouncing the pen- 
alty of death against any one coming in from 
the infected districts in the south. An amnesty 
was published on occasion of the marriage ; but 
» An. Hlac. •"» ^^® *^* former, it excluded all 
11.805,900; persons charged with political ofi^en- 
Ann. Reg. ses^ it had no effect in allaying the 
1810, 181. anxiety of the public mind.* 

But the time had now arrived when an entire 
revolution was to take place in the 
Revdiition <^ff*>n of the Peninsula, and those 
attempted changes were to commence which 
byRiego. have changed the dynasty on the 
iST^ throne, altered the constitution of the 
country, and finally severed her Amer- 
ican colonies from Spain. The malcontents in the 
army, so far from being deterred by the manner 
in wliich the former conspiracy had been baffled 
by the double and treacherous dealing of the 
Conde d'Abisbal, continued their designs, and, 
distrusting now the chiefs of the army, chose 
their leaders among the subordinate officers. 
Every thing was speedily arranged, and with 
the concurrence of nearly the whole officers of 
the army. The day of rising was repeatedly 
adjourned, and at length definitely fixed for the 
1st January, 1820. At its heaa was Rxxoo, 



whose great achievements and melancholy fate 
have rendered his name imperishable in history.* 
On that day he assembled a battalion in the 
village of Las Cabezas where it was quartered, 
haran^ed it, proclaimed amidst loud shouts the 
Constitution of 1812, and marchinff on Arcos^ 
where the head-quarters were established, dis* 
armed and made prisoners General Calderon 
and his whole stan; and then, moving upon 
San Fernando, eff'ected a junction with Quirooa, 
who was at the head of another battalion also 
in revolt The two chiefe, emboldened by their 
success, and having hitherto experienced no re- 
sistance,, advanced to the gates of Cadiz, within 
the walls of which they had numerous parti- 
sans,^ upon whom they reckoned for i Manig- 
co-operation and admission w^ithin it nac, i. il3 ; 
But here they experienced a check, f ."'Ui*^' 
The gates remained closed against 390. ^^^^ 
them — the governor of the fortress Reg* 1820^ 
denounced them as rebels — ^the ex- ^^ ^^- 
pected co-operation from within did not make 
its appearance, and the two chiefis were obliged 
to remain encamped outside, surrounded with 
all the precautions of a hostile enemy. 

The mtelligence of this revolt excited the 
greatest alarm at Madrid, and the 
Government at first deemed their yigorona 
cause hopeless. "Hie next day, how- measures 
ever, brought more consoling ac- adopted 
counts— that Cadiz remained fitful, {SSfJnJj 
and a majority of the troops mieht 
still be relied on to act against the insurgents. 
Recovering from their panic, the Government 
took the most vigorous measures to crush the 
insurrection. General Freyre was dispatched 
from Madrid at the head of thirteen thousand 
men hastily collected from all quarters, upon 
whom it was thought reliance could be placed, 
and he rapidly reached the Isle of Leon, where 
the insurgent troops, to the number of ten 
thousand, lay intrenched. A part of them, how- 
ever, joined the insurgents, trie force of whom 
was thus raised to ten thousand men. By the 
approach of the royalist army, however, they 
found themselves in a very critical situation, 
placed between the fortress of Cadiz on the 
one side and the tiYMps from Madrid on the 
other, and in a manner besieffed themselves 
in the lines of the besiegers. "Hiey publishedf 

* " Raphael y Nunez del Riego was born in 1785 at 
Tana, a village or Asturias. His fluher, a Hidalgo with- 
out fortune, placed him in the Gardea-dn-Corpa, which, 
ever since the scandalous elevation of the Prince of Peace, 
by the Ikvor of the Queen, fhnn its ranks, had been con- 
sidered as the surest road to fortune in Spain. He was la 
that corps on occasion of the French Invasion of that 
country in 1808 ; and when it was disbanded by the seisura 
of the royal (hmily, he entered a guerrilla band, and waa 
afterward promoted to the rank of an officer in the regi- 
ment of Astuiias. He was ere long made prisoner, and 
employed the years of his captivity in France m completing 
his education, which he did chiefly by reading the works 
of a liberal tendency in that country. On the peace of 1814 
he was liberated, returned to Madrid, and received the ap- 
pointment of Lieut. Colonel in the 2d battalion of the Regi- 
ment of Asturias. That regiment formed part of the army 
under the Conde d'Abisbal, destined to act against South 
America ; and it was thus that Riego was brought to de- 
struction and ruin." — Biograpkie UniverselU, Ixxix. 114, 
115 (RiEoo). 

t '* Noire Espagne touchait i sa destruction, et votre 
mine aurait entrain6 celle de la Patrie : voas dtiez destinda 
a la mort, plutot pour dclivrer le Gouveniement de refllh>l 

Sue votre courage lui impose, que pour faire la conqueto 
es colonies, dcvenue impossible. En attendant vos fhmil- 
les restaienl dans I'esclavage le plus honteux, sous un 
Goavemement arbitraire et tyrannique, qui dispose a aaa 
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pfoclamations and addresses in profusion, but 
» MarUff- without obtaining any material aoces- 
BBc, i. liM, sion of strength beyond what had at 
185 ; Ann. first loined them ;^ and the defection 
»&^*^'- ^^^ disquietude began to creep over 
Ana. Reg. them which invariably pervade an in- 
law, 232, eurgent array when decisive success 
^^- does not at once crown their efforts. 

Unable to endure this protracted state of 
suspense, and fearful of its effect on 
Cap^ra of t^'c minds of the soldiers, Riego di- 
tlie arse- rected an attack on the arseual of 
ml* Mid the Garaccas, an important station 

into the in- which was taken by a detachment 
tenor. under the command of Quiroga. By 
Jan. 12. ^i^jg gmj^jesg^ ^ l^rge quantity of arms 

and ammunition fell into their hands, as well 
as a seventy-four gun ship laden with powder ; 
and they rescued from the dungeons of that 
place a number of liberals in confinement 
Several attacks were afterward made on the 
dykes which led from the opposite sides of the 
bay to Cadiz, but they all failed before the 
formidable fortifications by which they were 
defended ; and though several hneutes were at- 
tempted in the fortress, they all failed of suc- 
cess. Meanwhile Preyre's troops were drawn 
round them on the outside, and effectually cut 
them off from all communication with the 
mainland of Andalusia; and the troops became 
discouraged from a perception of their isolated 
position, and the long inactivity to which they 
had been exposed. To relieve it, and endeavor 
to rouse the population in their rear, Quiroga, 
who had been invested with the supreme com- 
mand, detached Riego with a movable column 
of fifteen hundred men into the interior of 
, the province. They set out on 27th 

*** * January, and without difficulty passed 
the river near Chictana, and reached Algesiraz 
J _ in safety, where they proclaimed the 
constitution amidst tne loud acclama- 
tions of a prodigious concourse of inhabitants. 
After remaining five days, however, in that 
town, he found that shouts and huzzas were all 
that the inhabitants were disposed to afford; 
and leaving their inhospitable streets, he di- 
rected his march to Malaga, which he reached, 
after several combats, and entered on the 18th 
J February, and immediately prodaim- 

dei^^M^ ed the constitution. But although 
duiontu his little corps had been received 
Riego, 19, with acclamations wherever he went, 

UniT^'*** ^* ^*^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ '®*^ assistance; 
Uxix. 118, the people cheered, but did not join 
] 19 ; Ann. them ; and, to use the words of Riego*s 
Si?«ot' aid-de-camp, "All applauded: none 
^' ^^' foUowed them.'*' 

grh dcs proprietes, de rezistence, et de la liberty des mal- 
heareiUL Espagnola. Ce Goavemement devait d^truirela 
nation, et finirpar ae dctruire lul-meme ; il n'est pas pos- 
sible de la aounrir plus longtemps.— Violent et fhible a la 
Tola, il ne pent inspirer que rindignation ou le m6pri8 ; et 
poor que la Patrie aoit heurouse, le Gouvemement dolt 
inspirer la conOance, ramour, et le respect. Soldats! 
noQs aUons employer pour notre blen, et pourceluidenos 
fieres, lea annes qui ont aasnr6 IMnd^pendauce de la nation 
eontre la pouToir de Buonaparte : renterprise eat Acile, et 
glorieuse? Eziate-t-il ua soldat Espognol qui puisse s'y 
cmraaer? Non! dans les range mSnie de ceux que le 
OoaTentement a'eHbroe de raasembler, voua troovereEdea 
Mrea qui s'uniront i voua ; et at quelquea-uns asses vUs 
ooaient tourner leurs armes eontre vons, qu'ils p^rissent 
eMnme dea aatdlltea de la tynumie, indigneB da n(mi 



Meanwhile his aasooiate, Quiroga, was the 
victim of the most cruel anxieties. 07, 
Weakened by the detachment of the Its defeat 
force under Riego, and besieged in "»d failure, 
his intrenched camp before Cadiz, he daily 
found his situation more critical, and his soldiers 
evinced unequivocal s]^ptoms of discourage- 
ment from tne inactivity in which they had 
been retained since their revolt, and the want 
of any succor from the troops with which they 
were surrounded. He sent, in consequence, 
orders to Riego to return to the lines in the 
island of Leon, but it had become no longer 
possible for him to do so. Riego was closely 
followed by a light column under the orders of 
(VDonnell ; and finding that the population of 
the country were not mclined to join him, and 
that his corps was daily diminishing by deser- 
tion, he evacuated Malaga, and bent his steps 
toward the Cordilleras^ with a view 
to throwing himself into the Sierra- J*SS^/*' 
Morena. He crossed the Guadal- de I'Eim^ 
quiver by%he bridge of Cordova, and dition de 
diroctine his steps toward the hills, S?*^^^*» 
at length reachea Bien-Venida on the univ. 
11th March with only three hundred Uxix. 119; 
followers, destitute of every thing, ^"*Lu?***- 
and in the last stage of eznaustion ^qo. 
and discouragement.^ 

The intelligence of the disasters of Riego, 
which reached the Isle of Leon in 
spite of all the precautions which the penfoua 
generals of the revolutionary army position of 
there could take to intercept it, com- Qulroffa in 
pleted the discouragement of the 22,^ ^ 
troops of the revolutionary array 
there assembled. Mutually Jarful of d efection, 
Quiroga and General Freyre had long ceased to 
combat each other, but oy proclamations and 
invitations to the soldiers on either side to 
abandon their colors and range themselves 
under the banners of their opponents. But In 
this wordy warfare the royalists had the ad- 
vantage ; the words of honor and loyalty did 
not resound in vain in Spanish ears, and al- 
though defection was experienced on both sides, 
it was soon apparent that the balance was 
decidedly against the liberal host Their num- 
bers were at last reduced to four thousand men ; 
while their opponents^ under Freyre, independ- 
ent of the garrison of Cadiz, were a ^„ ^^ 
three times that number; and this iii. 401, 
little band was so discouraged as to ^02; 
be incapable of attempting any of j^lS^?^" 
those bold steps whicn alone, in a 120 ; Mar- 
protracted war of rebellion, can rein- tigiac, i. 
state a falling cause.' ^°^» ^^• 

But while the cause of the revolution seemed 
to be thus sinking, and to have be- ^ 
come well-nigh hopeless in the south, insurrec- 
the flame burst forth simultaneously tion at Co- 
in several other quarters, and at fwona, and 
length involved the whole Peninsula 
in conflagration. The blow struck at Cadiz 
resounded through the whole of Spain. Every 
where the movement was confined to the ojQicers 
of the army and a few citizens in the seaport 
towns ; but in them it took place so simultane- 
ously as to reveal the existence of a vast con- 

d^Sspagncda.'*— Antorio Quikooa, Ghniralren^ckef d^ 
VArmie NatUmaUt 5 Jan. 1880. Aimnmre HUtornue, Ui. 
390,301. 
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spiracy, directed by a central authority which 
F b 21 ^'^^f&c^cl^^^'^^^^^Pc^Bula. On the 
'21st February, the day after Vanegaz, 
the new Captain-general of Gaueia, had arrived 
at Corunna, an insurrection broke out among 
the officers of that fortress, who surprised Vane- 
gaz, when disarmed and incapable of making 
any resistance ; and on his refusal to place him- 
self at the head of the movement^ made him a 
prisoner, and conducted him with all his staff 
to the Fort of St Antonio, where they were 
placed in confinement The constitution of 
1812 was immediately proclaimed, the gates 
closed, the drawbridges raised, and the reTolu- 
tion effected in an hour, without any resistance. 
A provisional junta was established ; the prisons 
were broken open, and their inmates liberated ; 
a sergeant named Chacon, who had denounced 
Porlier, massacred, and his widow, sobbing with 
grie( carried in triumph amidst revolution- 
ary sliouts through the streets. The insur- 
rection spread to Ferrol, where the military 
revolted, and proclaimed the constitu- 

Feb.' S'. ^^^^ ^^ *^® ^^^* ^^S^ declared on tlie 
24th ; Pontdvedra on the 26th ; and at 
the end of a week, with the exception of St. 
lago, where the troops remained steady, the 
whole of Galicia had noisted the standard of 
F b 24 ^^^ constitution. Saragossa shortly 
^ ' ' after followed the example, and there 
the insurrection assumed a more serious as- 
pect by being under the direction of Don Mar- 
tin de Garay, the former Finance Minister, 
who had been disgraced. Mina, at the same 
Feb. 25. time, reappeared on the frontiers 
» An. Hist, of Navarre, which he entered with 
iii. 402, a few followers. He immediately 
n^^ixT.*. proclaimed the constitution, and 
Ixxix. 120 ; being jomed by some soldiers^ made 
McmoriaB ' himself master of the important can- 
del General UQQ foundry at Aizzabal, and lent 
M^na^ U. ^ t^® cause of insurrection the aid 
255, 259'; of a name which still spoke to the 

?*?S!*?2l?' hearts of the patriotic throughout 
L 188, 189. c«_._:« i 

The intelligence of these repeated and gene- 
70. ral defections excited the utmost con- 
Revolution stemation in the Court of Madrid; 
at Madrid : and the conduct of the King and Cab* 
accepta^the ^'^^^ evinced that vacillation which, 
constitu- as it is the invariable mark of weak- 
tion; ness in presence of danger, so it is 

March 7. ^j^g ^gual precursor of the (greatest 
public calamities. At first the most vigorous 
measures were resolved on. General Eho was 
recalled from Valencia to orffanize the means 
of defense in the capital, and a corps hastily 
assembled to move against the insurgents in 
Galicia, of which the Conde d'Abisbal was ap- 
pointed commander. But vain are all attempts 
of government to make head against treason 
when their own officers and soldiers are the 
traitors. Unknown to them, the Conde d'Abis- 
bal had already concerted with the chiefs of 
the conspiracy at Madrid, and with his brother, 
Alexander O'Donnell, who commanded a regi- 
ment stationed at Ocafia, the plan of a general 
insurrection, which was to embrace all the 
troops in Old and New Castile, and compel the 
king to accept the constitution. In pursu- 

March 3 ^"^^ ^^ ^^^ pl^n, the Conde left Madrid 
on the 8d of March, to take the com- 



mand of the troops destined to act against 
Galicia; but, like Ney in 1815, instead of doing 
so, he no sooner arrived at Ocafia, nine leagues 
from Madrid, where his brother's regiment waa 
stationed, which had been prepared for the 
outbreak, than he haranguea the troops, pro- 
claimed the constitution, threw the magistrates 
into prison, and formed a Provisional Junta, 
subordinate to that of Galicia. The news of 
this defection at once brought matters to a 
crisis in Madrid. A general disquietude, which 
the police were no longer able to restrain, ap- 

E eared among the lower orders in the capitu. 
[any attempts were made to raise again the 
pillar of the constitution ; the regular troops 
deserted by companies to the side of the popu- 
lace, and the barracks became the scene of 
mutinous transport and revolutionary enthu- 
siasuL The Puerto del Sol, since so famous in 
revolution, was filled with tumultuous mobs 
loudly demanding thcconstitution. Symptoms 
of disaffection even appeared among the Guards, 
and the officers of that chosen corps were 
among the first to attempt the raising tne pillar 
of the constitution. In this extremity the cabi- 
net sat permanently.; and at length, seeing that 
np means of resistance remained, they resolved, 
on the advice of General Ballasteros, who was 
inclined to liberal opinions, to yield. On the 
7th March, the Madrid Gazette contained a de- 
cree convoking the Cortes, and declaring the 
king's resolution to do every thing which the 
ffood and wishes of his people demanded, " who 
have given me so many proofs of their loy- 
alty."* This was followed the next ^ _ 
day by a decree declaring that, ** to ^ ^^ 
avoid the delays which might arise 409, 4ib ; 
in the execution of the decree pro- Blog. Untr. 
nounced yesterday for the immediate Majiimiw 
convocation of the Cortes, and the i. i89, 191;' 
general will of the people (la voluntad Mem. del 

feneral del pueblo) Deing pronounced, S^^^VlV 
have resolved to swear to the con- ' * 
stitution promulffated by the general and extra- 
ordinary Cortes m 1812." 

Thus fell the despotic government of Fer- 
dinand VII. in Spain, the work of the ^i 
nobles and the priests overthrown by Reflections 
the army and tne populace. If little on this rev- 
was to be expectea of a government ®*"^*®"- 
framed by the first, still less was to be au^red 
of its overthrow by the last Stained in its 
origin with treachery in the army, and treason 
by the officers even in the highest commands, 
the movement was brought about, and rendered 
for the time inevitable, by the revolt of the sol- 
diery, and their abandonment of the oaths they 
had taken, and the sovereign under whose ban- 
ners they were enrolled. History can find no 
apology for such conduct The first duty of all 
persons in authority, whether civil or military, 
is to discharge the functions intrusted to them, 
and defend their sovereign with the powers 
which he has committed to their administra- 
tion. If that sovereign has become despotic, 
and violated the rights of his subjects, that may 
be a good reason for throwing up their offices, 
and in extreme cases, where no other remedy is 
practicable, joining the ranks of the insurgents, 
out it is never for deserting a truist while still 
holding it Even the splendid abilities of Marl- 
borough, and the glorious career of Ney, have 
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lioi been able to wipe oat the stain affixed by 
such treachery on tneir memory. Many hon- 
orable and noole men have sutfered death for 
high treason, and their descendants have gloried, 
and shall glory, in their fate ; but none ever 
pointed with exultation to success gained by 
oreach of trust We might well despair of the 
fortunes of the human race if the fair iabric of 
freedom was to be reared on such a founda- 
tion. 
Such as it was, however, the overthrow of 
j2 t^d Spanish monarchy was too im- 
Rapid'ad- portant an event not to rouse to the 
TancM of very highest degree the spirit of rev- 
i^n"^"'"' olutionary ambition, not only in 
Spain, but over all Europe. Its effects 
are still felt in both hemispheres. Being the 
first instance in which democracy had rained a 
decided victory since its terrible overthrow in 
1814 and 1815, it made a prodigious sensation, 
and every where excited the hopes and re* 
Tived the expectations which haa ushered in 
the French Revolution. The march of events 
at Madrid was as rapid as the most ardent par- 
tisans of innovation could desire. A Supreme 
Junta was immediately formed, to whom the 
king, two days after his proclamation of the 

MsKh g ^^ ^'^^^ *^® ^^^'^ ^ observe the 
' constitution. The nobles and magis- 
trates, obedient to the royal will, followed liis 
example. In the midst of the ringing of 
bells, the discharge of artillery, and the cheers 
of the multitude, the guards, tiie soldiers, and 
aU the civic authorities, took the oath, in the 
square of the Pardo, to the constitution. The 
wnole prisoners confined for state offenses 
were liberated, and paraded through the streets 
amidst the shouts of the populace ; many of 
1 An. Hist, them soon passed from their cells 
iii. 411 ; to the cabinet In the evening a 
1^ ^S' i'^^^^ illumination terminated the 
926 ;' Mar- ^^^ ^^7 ^^ ^^^ revolution, which 
tignac, i. hitherto had been one of immingled 

902, 203. joy.i 

But the march of revolution is not always 
73. on flowers; the thorns soon beean to 
Reception show themselves. Some days before 
wS* S^**" ^* constitution was accepted at Mad- 
Barcdona, "^l ^7 *^« ^^^S> i^ ^^ ^©en pro- 
ValsDcia, claimed at Saragossa and at Pampe- 
and Cadis, luna, where Mina had already of nis 
own authori^ supplanted Espelata, the royal 
governor. At Barcelona the garrison com- 
Mareh 10 P®^®^ Castaflos to do the same, and 
' soon removed that sturdy veteran to 
make way for General Yilla-Gampa, then in 
exile at Arons. He returned, ere long, liber- 
ated all the political prisoners^ and burned 
the office of the Inquisition amidst general 
transports. At Valencia, General Elio, who 
had taken so decided a part against the for- 
mer attempts at revolution, was only saved 
from deatib at the hands of the populace by 
being humanely thrown into prison ; at Gran- 
ada, General Eguia was displaced by the stu- 
dents, and Campo-Yerde installed in his stead. 
The revolution at Madrid was an unexpect- 
ed godsend to Riego, who received it when 
wandering almost alone, and destitute of 
every thing, in the solitudes of the Sierra 
Morena. ^x)m the depths of misery and des- 
pair he was suddenly elevated to fame and 



fortune, and brought back to Cordova, where 
he joined in proclaiming the con- i aq. Hist, 
stitution with General O'Donnell, iii. 412,413; 
and those who had lately pursued ^^- 1^*8; 
him with such unrelenting severity, f^iog', u„|4. 
and soon after made a triumphal en- ixxix. 120,' 
try into Seville.* ^^l. 

A deplorable catastrophe at Cadiz first inter- 
rupted these transports, and revealed ^^ 
an alarming division of opinion even Maaaacre 
among the military, by whom the st Cadiz, 
revolution had been effected. On JJjy^o** 
the 9th March the people in Cadi^ 
accompanied by a part of the military, flocked 
to the square of San Antonio, and General 
Frejn'e, seeing no other way of extricating him- 
self from his difficulties^ published a proclama- 
tion, in which he engaged, on the following 
day, at ten o'clock, in the same place, to an- 
nounce the acceptance of the constitution. The 
people, who looked upon this as a certain step 
to the pacification of the colonies, and the re- 
covery of the lucrative commerce they had so 
long enjoyed with South America, were in 
transports, and flocked on the day following, 
at the appointed hour, to the Place San Anto- 
nio. But a dreadful fate awaited them. In the 
midst of the general joy, when the square was 
crowded with joyous multitudes, when every 
window was hung with tapestry, or filled with 
elegantly dressed females, and flags waved in 
every direction, bearing liberal devices, a dis- 
charge of musketry was suddenly heard in one 
of the adjoining streets, and immediately a 
disordered crowd, with haggard countenances 
and cries of horror, were seen flying into the 
square, closely pursued by the military. It was 
the soldiers of the regiments of the Guides and 
del Lecdtad (of Fidelity^, which, issuing from 
their barracks, had, without any orders, and 
by a spontaneous movement, commenced a flre 
on the people. Instantly, as if by magic, the 
square was deserted ; the multitude, in the ut- 
most consternation, dispersed on every side, 
and took refuge in houses or the casements of 
the fortifications, closely pursued by the sol- 
diers, who massacred them without mercy, and 
abandoned themselves to all the atrocities usual 
in a town taken by assault The deputies of 
the Isle of Leon, who were in an especial man- 
ner the objects of indignation to tne soldiersi, 
were only saved from destruction by being 
transported to Fort Saint Sebastian, where they 
were kept during three days^ crowded in the 
casements, and almost starving. On the follow- 
ing day the same scenes of disorder were renew- 
ed; tne soldiers issued from their barracks^ 
and systematically began the work of plunder 
and extortion ; and before order ^ 
was restored, the killed amounted iu.4i3 41?! 
to four hundred and sixty, includ- Ann. Reg.* 
ing thirty-six women and seventeen 1820,226; 
chddren, and the wounded to above J^5o3.*°*^' 
a thousand.' 

While these frightful scenes were inaugura- 
ting the revolution at Cadiz, the new 75, 
ministry was formed, and entered New liiin- 
upon its functions at Madrid. It was {"t>7 J^ 
composed, as might be expected, of "■**"^- 
the leading men of the liberal party, several of 
whom passed from a dungeon to the palace of 
the Government It contained, however, many 
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emipeut names, which have acquired a lasting 
place in the rolls of fame. Sefior Arffuelles, 
whose eloquence in the former Cortes had ac- 
quired for him the surname of " the Divine/* 
was Minister of the Interior; Don Garcias Her- 
reras, one of the most violent orators on the 
liberal side, was appointed Minister of Justice ; 
Canga Arguelles was Minister of the Finances; 
the Marquis Las Amarillas, of War ; Perez de 
Castro and Don Juan Jabat, were appointed 

to the Exterior and the marine.* 
iU 41M19*; Tho^gli the new ministers had all 
Ann. Reg. * been leading orators on the liberal 
1820, 2S7 ; side in the Cortes, and many of them 
fr ^^sos! ^^^ suffered persecution and impris- 
* * onment from the king, yet^ with the 
acquisition of office, they felt, as is generally 
Uie case, its difficulties and responsibilities. 
They endeavored, so far as in their power, to 
moderate the general fervor which had elevat- 
ed themselves to office ; but their views were 
by no means shared by their impatient follow- 
ers, and it was soon apparent that their reign 
was not destined to be of very long duration. 
The first measures of the new Government 

betrayed the external pressure to 
First mea- "^^i^^ they were subjected, and the 
suresofthe extreme division of opinion which 
new gov- prevailed in the country on the recent 

Marob^afi. <^^A°S^^ ^ decree was issued on the 
26th March, declaring that every 
Spaniard who should refuse to swear to the 
new constitution, or who, in taking it, should 
qualify it with naental reservation, should, if a 
layman, be deprived of all honorsy distinctions, 
and offices ; if an ecclesiastic, his property was 
to be sequestrated Another decree allowed 
the Juramentadoi or AfrancesadoSy as they were 
called, or Spaniards who had sworn fealty to 
Joseph Bonaparte, and who were estimated at 
six thousand, to return to Spain ; but another. 




Mina, their implacable enemy. A third placed 
Adtusm. ^^® sixty-nine members of the former 
'"^^ Cortes, who had signed the petition to 
the king to resume the powers of an absolute 
monarch, under surveillance of the police in 
certain convents, till the pleasure of the new 
> Msitlff- Cortes was taken on their fate. It 
nac, 1. £5, augured ill of the cause of freedom 
300 ; Ann. when its inauguration was signalized 
Hirt. ill. ^jy measures of such oppressive 

character or revengeful severity.* 
The Cortes was convoked for the 9th July ; 
^ but in the mean time the real powers 
Establish- of government resided, not in the 
ment of King's Ministers, but in the Supreme 
Madrid* Junta which sat alongside of them 
and other ^^ Madrid. That body, elected by 
revolution- the populace in the nrst fervor of 
ary mea- the Revolution, was composed of 

persons of the most violent cnaracter, 
and as they foresaw that their tenure of power 
would be of short duration, as it would be su- 
perseded by the meeting of the Cortes, their 
principal care was to organize the means of 
controlling that body, and subjecting it to the 
domination of the democrats in the capital. It 
was under the influence of this body that the 
severe decrees which have been mentioned had I 



been passed. Nothing could be done without 
their sanction— -nothing could withstand their 
control In imitation of the Jacobins and the 
Girondists at Paris, they established clubs in 
the capital and in the principal towns through- 
out the provinces, in which the measures of 
Government were daily canvassed, and the 
most violent language constantly used to keep 
up the fervor of the public mind. Many of 
them acquired a fatal celebrity in the future 
history of the revolution. At the same time, 
all restrictions on the press being removed, a 
host of journals sprang up in the cap- j |^,rtUiiac 
ital, which vied with each other in i. 906, tOT; 
the propagation of the most violent Ann. Hist, 
revolutionary sentiments.' "*• ***• 

The measures of the Government soon gave 
tokens of their influence. Swift as 79, 
had in 1789 been the march of rev- Leglalatlve 
olution in France^ swifter still was ■»«■«««•. 
now its advance in Spain. Before the Cortes 
had even assembled, the junta and clubs of 
Madrid had dictated decrees to the nominal 
Government, which had efiTectually secured the 
supremacy of the democratic party. Some of 
them were worthy of unqualined admiration ; 
others were of tne most perilous tendency. 
Among the first, were decrees abolishing . ^ . 
the Jesuits and the Inquisition, and afi ^'^ ' 
monuments and emblems which bore reference 
to them, and establishing an entire freedom of the 

Sress. In the last cate^rv must be placed the 
ecrees which followed, aoolishing all . 
exclusive privileges, and- investing in J^^^ ^] 
the nation all seignorial jurisdictions; 
the institution of national ^ards, with their 
officers chosen by the election of the privates^ 
agreeably to the constitution of 1812 ; and one, 
declaring that the taking of all monastic vows 
should be suspended until the meeting of the 
Cortes, and that, in the mean time^ no alienatum 
of any part of the momutic property should 6tf 
valid. The last enactment was of the most 
sinister augury, the more especially as the ne- 
cessities of the exchequer haa been noways di^ 
minished by the recent convulsions^ and the 
property of the church in Spain was estimated 
at eighteen thousand millions of real& Mean- 
while honors, gratuities; and pensions wer« 
showered on the generals and officers of the 
army in the island of Leon, which had made 
the revolution ; and all idea of prosecuting the 
expedition to South America having oeen 
abandoned, an invitation was sent to the in- 
suigent states to send deputies; in terms of 
the constitution, to the Cortes; and , „ 
in the mean time thirty SupptianU^ ui.^ 421! 
or substitutes, were chosen among Maitignae,' 
the South Americans resident in the LJ^'> ^^^ 
Peninsula.* 

The elections were conducted with great 
regularity, and the Cortes met on _ 
the 9th July. Elected by universal Meeting of 
suffrage during the first fervor of the the Cortes : 
revolution, its members presented its compo- 
that strange assemblage, and excln- ""****• 
aion of various important classes, which invm- 
riably result from a uniform and single system 
of suffrage. Not a sinffle grandee of Spain 
was elected; very few of the noblesse or land- 
holders; only three bishops. Advocates^ at- 
torneys, factors, merchants; generals and mili- 
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tarj officers) who had risen to eminence by 
the reyolution, and were ardently attached to 
its fortunes, constituted a decidfed majority. 
Generals Quiroga and O'Dalj, and the other 
chiefis of the army of Leon, were amongst its 
ranks : Ri^|;o was only absent^ because, having 
been ap>pointed to the conmiand of the army 
in the Isle of Leon, he could not be spared 
from its ranlEs. The conseryative party, or the 
one attached to old institutions^ was almost 
unrepresented. Navarre, and a few remote 
and obscure parts of Kew Castile, had alone 
returned members in that interest, and their 
number was so small that they had no weight 
in the assembly, and from the very outset were 
& lianiff- Btiffmaticed by the name of ServiUs.^ 
na^lW, Umversal suffrage had done its work: 
t95 ; Ann. it had established, as it invariably 
His.iii.493. ^q^ ©lass government of the very 
worst kind, that of an ignorant and irrespon- 
sible majority. 
IHsoraers meanwhile had broken out in the 
gQ provinces, which sufficiently demon- 
Diaonien strated that, however popular in the 
in the great and seaport towns, the revolu- 

fTwtnem, ^Q^jiyy r^ime was any thing but 
agreeable to the mhabitants of the country. At 

Saragossa a disturbance arose, in the at- 
H«y !*• tempt of five or six hundred peasants to 
throw down the pillar of the constitution, 
which was only put down by General Haxo, 
with two regiments of infantry and cavalry, 
and a battery of artillery, with the loss of 
twenty lives^ and triple that number wounded. 
The consequences were serious. The Marquis 
Alaran, governor of the province, brother of 
the famous Palafoz, was deprived of his com- 
mand, which was bestowed on Riego, his wife 
was arrested, and sixty monks were thrown into 
prison to await their trial before a military com- 
j J- mission. Shortly after an insurrection 

broke out in the mountains of Galicia, 
near the confines of the Portuguese province of 
Entre Douro e Minho. A junta, styled " the 
apostolical," was elected, with the device " Re- 
ligion and the King." Crowds of peasants 
flocked round the sacred stKndard. The royal- 
ists passed the Minho, and advanced toward 
St lago, where they hoped to be joined by nu- 
JolvT ™^^^ partisans. Their number soon 
amounted to three thousand; but they 
were worsted in several encounters with the 
regulars near Zuy on the Minho, and at length 
dispersed. Among the papers of their chiefs, 
which were seized, were letters which proved 
that they were in correspondence with secret 
royalist committees in Aragon, An- 

■*»»:?*»• dalusia, Old Castile, and the capitol 
m.4M,4Sft. .^^j^. 

On the night before the assemblioff of the 
g], CorteS) an event happened of evil 
Murder of augury as to its future career. A 
m of the part of the body-guard attached to 
fiierd, and ^^^^ <^ principles broke into the royal 
rewaidof palace^ under pretext, which was 
the mu r- wholly unfounded, that a number of 
*""*^ Serviles had assembled there to offer 
the king their services, and murdered a faithful 
officer who withstood their entrance. So far 
there was nothing remarkable ; such tragedies 
are almost invariably the accompaniment of civil 
diasension. But wnat followea proved the im- 



potence of the law ; and that the majority, as 
in America, had now become so powerful Uiat 
no crime committed in their interest could be 
brought to punishment. The fact of the murder 
was notorious, it had been committed by the 
assassins with their official scarfs on ; the per- 
sons implicated in it were well known ; but so 
far from being punished, they were 
all acauitted on a mock trial, and J.^jST^SJ^ 
immediately promoted.^ ' 

The session of the Cortes was opened with 

freat pomp by the king on the 9tn gg. 
uly, m presence of the Qu^i^ ^nd Opening of 
"whole corpacUplomaiigttg, The sever- y*® Cortes, 
eign again to^ the oath to the Arch- ^ ' 
bishop of Seville, the first President of the 
Cortes, who addressed his Majesty in a speech 
which terminated with these words: *'Tho 
most virtuous of nations will forgive its injuries, 
pardon the outrages it has received, establish 
its constitutional government, and preserve in 
all its purity its holy religion. The distrust^ 
the seeds of discord, the fears, the odious suspi- 
cions, which the perfidious have so long sougnt 
to inspire in the best of kings, will cease, and 
all wiU unite around his throne by a fraternal 
alliance, which will secure the public peace, 
produce abundance, and prove the source of 
every social blessing." The king pronounced 
a speech which re-e^oed these warm anticipa- 
tions and benevolent intentions. It will appear 
in the sequel how, on either side, 
these promises were fulfilled and *f^^^^' 
these anticipations realized.* 

One of the most important public documents 
presented to the Cortes was a report ^ 
on the state of the army, which gave Report on 
a graphic picture of its deplorable the state of 
condition, and revealed the main j^y™^' 
cause of the revolutionary spirit with 
which it was animated. The minister reported 
that^ including the guard, its entire effective 
strength was only 53,705 men, in lieu of 87,000, 
its strength on paper; and 7085 cavalry 
mounted. The wnote was in the most de- 
plorable state of nudity and destitution. The 
clothing of the infantry for the most part had 
not been r&newed nnee 1814; only seven regi- 
ments* of cavalry were dressed m any thing 
like homogeneous uniform ; various dresses 
clothed the remainder, all worn out The 
artillery was crazy and broken down, the 
arsenals empty. Ijie entire cost of the army 
was S52,607,000 reals (£3,500,000), being more 
than half the revenue of the monarchy, and 
yet every branch of the service was deeply in 
arrear of their pay. No less than 88,000,000 
reals (X880,000) was due to the cavalry, and 
£450,000 to the infantry. The report announced 
that the constitution had been accepted at 
Puerto Rico, St Domingo, and Cuba, but that 
the war, "fomented by the stranger," still 
lingered on the continent of America, to which, 
since 1816, forty-two thousand men had been 
dispatched from Old S]^in. Here is the secret 
of the Spanish revolution ; it is to be found in 
the destitution of the exchequer, and ruin of 
the external commerce of the kingdom, in con- 
sequence of the South American revolution. 
Had the trade of Cadiz and Corunna been as 
flourishing as it was prior to 1810, and the 
Spanish troops been paid, clothed, fed, and 
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lodged, like the English soldier, there would 
have been no revolution; the king, with the 
general consent of the nation, would have 
reiffned like his fathers, and Riego, unknown 
ana guiltless, would have died a natural death. 
The majority of the Cortes was composed of 
g4 the liberals of 1812, whom six subse- 
Mqjoriiy of quent years of the galleys^ imprison- 
the Cortes : ment, or exile, had confirmed in their 
its leaders, principles, and inspired with an ar- 
dent thirst of vengeance against their op- 
pressors. It was no wonder it was so; the 
royal government now experienced the retribu- 
tion due for its severities, and had leisure to 
lament the failure to act in that ma^animous 
spirit which, by forgiving error, might have 
caused it to be abjured. But although the 
composition of the majority was such as pre- 
saged violent and destructive measures at no 
distant period, its leaders were men of enlarged 
views and great capaciW^, whose statesmanhke 
wisdom at first imposed a considerable check 
upon its excesses. In the front rank of the 
leaders must be placed Martinez de la Rosa, a 
man of great ability and uncommon oratorical 

Eowers ; and Calatrava, an orator less brilliant, 
ut more argumentative, and iv statesman more 
experienced in public affairs. The Marquis 
ToREMo also, a nobleman of the most enlarged 
views, who had studied with advantage, and 
learned the action of representative govern- 
ments by traveling in foreign countries, lent 
the aid of his extensive knowledge and pro- 
found reflection. If any thing could warrant 
the hope of a prudent use of power in a body 
constituted as the Cortes was, it was its being 
directed by such men. But there were others 
of a different stamp, whose influence ere long 
increased, and at length became irresistible 
from the combined influence of the clubs and 
the press. Among these were soon remarked 
Gasco, Philippe Navarro, Romoro, Alpuente, 
and Moreno, the Jacobins of the revolution. 
, Martig- Their party at first did not number 
nac, i. 225, above a sixth of the whole Cortes ; 
226 ; Ann. but, as is too often the case in such 
£fi''.ioo circumstances, they in the end ac- 

42o, 429. • J 'i. T' j« A* 1 

qmred its entire direction.^ 
The first measures of the Cortes, though not 
g5 of a violent or sanguinary character, 
Suppres- were nevertheless obviously calcu- 
■ion orthe lated to increase the democratic in- 
andmeM- Alienee and action in the country, 
ares re- The Afrancesadoty who awaited their 
garding en- fate in Biscay in deep distress, were 
tails. restored to their property, but not to 

their offices^ pensions, or nonors; the sixty- 
Sen 21 ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ Cortes were included m 
' the amnesty, but, with the exception 
of the Marquis of Mattaflorida, declared mca^ 
pable of holding any election or public office. 
The decree of the former Cortes and of the king 
against the Jesuits was adopted, with certain 
modifications. An important law was also 
passed restricting the entails^ which had so 
long operated to the prejudice of Spanish agri- 
culture. They were prohibited in future abso- 
lutely in landed estates, and permitted only in 
payments out of land, as right of superiority, 
or of the manor, to the extent of 20,000 ducats 
for grandees, 40,000 for persons enjoy- q^ ^ 
ing title, and 20,000 for private individ- 



uals. No entail was admitted below 6000 ducats. 
These were steps, and important ones, in the 
right direction ; and if the leaders of i ^j, -^^g^^ 
the revolution had limited themselves lii. 430,4331 
to such practical reforms, they would ^^ ; Mar- 
have deserved well of their country ^*^/* 
and of the human race.^ ' 

But in the midst of these beneficent labors, 
the dreadftd evil of embarrassment of 86. 
the finances still made itself felt» and Financial 
with increasing severity, from the "*«««"«»• 
cessation of speculation and confidence which 
had arisen from the revolution. The loss of the 
revenue derived directly from South America 
by the produce of the mines, and indirectly by 
the stoppage of the commercial intercourse 
with the revolted colonies, rendered abortive 
all attempts to pay the interest of the debt and 
carry on the current expenses of the nation 
from its domestic resources.* In this extremity 
the Spanish Cortes did what the Constituent 
Assembly had done before them ; they ^^ j 
suppressed all the monasteries except 
eight, and confiscated their property to the 
service of the state; the monla and nuns, 
61,000 in number, turned out, received small 
pensions varying from 100 to 400 ducats (£20 
to £80). Already the clubs had be- q^ j^^ 
come so formidable that a decree was 
passed closing their sittings^ which remained a 
dead letter. Tithes were abolished, both in 
the hands of the clergy and lay proprietors^ 
but the half of them was kept up as a direct con- 
tribution for the service of the state.' a xn. Hist. 
Even after all these extraordinary iii. 440, 
revolutionary resources 'had been *^?,'j^*P" 
taken into the exchequer, the budget comte To- 
exhibited a deficit of 172,000,000 reno; Mar- 
of reals (£1,720,000), being about a ^■^*- 
fourth of the annual revenue,f which * 
was provided for by a loan of £2,000,000, 
negotiated with Lafitte and the bankers on the 
liberal side in Paris. 

But meanwhile the Government^ the creature 
of military revolution, was subjected 
to the usual demands and insults con- •fm^t ^ 
sequent on such an •rigin. They Madrid, 
found ere loiig that the pnetorian and dis- 
guards in the Isle of Leon were as im- JSS* ^^ 
perious, and as difficult of manage- 
ment, as their predecessors in the camp which 
have overawed the masters of the world. In- 
cessant were the efforts made by Riego, who had 
now the command of that force, to keep alive 
the spirit of revolution among the troops ; but 
as it rather declined, and rumors of an intention 
to separate the army began to reach the Isle of 
Leon, Riego hastened to Madrid, to support by 

* Acording to a report presented to the Cortes by the 
Commission of Finance, on 8Sd October, the National 
Debt consisted of— 

KmJs. FmiM. X. 

142,320,572,801 or 3,839,580,000 or 140,000,000 

The whole revenues of Spain were not eqnal to the dis- 
charge of the interest of this debt annually.— Adq^porf, 
Oct. 23, 1850. Anrauwre Historiquef iii. 440. 
t The budget proposed by the Cortes exhibited — 

From all sources. . . 630.394,371 reals, or XS,3O4,000 
An expenditure of. . 703,807,000 7,028,000 



Deficit 173,408,033 



i:i,784,000 



which was provided (br by a loan of 200,000,000 reals, or 
£2,000,000, -Amu Hist. iii. 443. 
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his presence the reTolutionary clubs against the 
Government) which was suspected of leaning to 
moderate ideas. He arrived there in the end 
. 89 ^^ August, and for a week was the ob- 
' ject of general adulation. He was sur- 
rounded by the club Lorrenzini, by the influ- 
ence of which the minister-at-war was removed, 
and succeeded by Don Gastano Yaldes. In the 
g^ , middle of it he visited the theatre, 
^^* ' where an audience from the dubs, ve- 
hemently excited, called for a party air, the 
Tragala Perro, which had been composed in 
hatred of the noblesse during the fervor at Cadiz; 
and Riego himself, standing up surrounded by 
his whole staff, joined in the chorus. This open 
insult to the nobility and the Government led 
to a fearful tumult in the theatre, in the course 
of which Riego openly resisted the police and 
other authorities ; and next day the clubs were 
all in a tumult, and the banners so well known 
in the French Revolution were seen in the great 
square — "The Constitution or Death." The 
Government, however, was not deterred. The 
troops remained faithful to their duty: large 
bodies^ with artillery loaded with grape-shot, 
were stationed around the square of the Puerto 
del Sol, where the mobs were assembled; and 
the revolutionists, seeing themselves mastered, 
ScDt 4 ^^^^ compelled to submit. On the fol- 
^ ' * lowing day a decree of the Cortes put 
the dubs under a strict surveillance, closed the 
Lorrenzini, and Riego was deprived of his com- 
mand in Galicia, and sent into exile at Oviedo. 
At the same time the army in the Isle of Leon 
-was broken up; but to keep the troops in good 
humor, and insure obedience to the decree, large 
gratuities and pensions were voted to the troops, 
* Mutiff- According to their rank and periods of 
nae, i. &, service. Riego and Quiroga for their 
S40; Ann. share got a pension of 84,000 reals 
SI?„Si" each (£840), equivalent to about 
*^' ***• £1600 m Great Britain.* 
Hiis vigorous step was attended by an im- 
S8. mediate scnism in the popular party. 
Clomng of Arguelles and Quiroga, who had been 
tbeMMion, foremost in resisting the clubis^ were 
ture w^ Booii denounced as traitors and apos- 
tbe king, tates ; and Riego, for a short time, 
Not. 16. ^g^ the rallving^ry of the seditious 
in the provinces. If tnis victory had been fol- 
lowed up wiUi vigor and perseverance, the 
downward progress of the revolution might have 
been arrested, and Spain saved unutterable ca- 
lamities. But it was not so: the press con- 
tinued as violent as ever; the clubs resumed 
their ascendant, and the progress of anarchy 
becanie -unrestrained. The Cortes had passed 
the decree, despoiling the religious houses for 
the advantage of the state, already mentioned, 
and it was brought to the king to adhibit his 
signature in terms of the constitution, which de- 
clared that necessary for it to become a law. 
Instead of doing so, he wrote at the bottom the 
words prescribed for his refusal. He was per- 
fectly entitled to do so, as much as the Cortes 
was to present to him the project of the law. 
It was on the third presenting only in successive 
sessions that he was constrained to accept But 
it is not in the nature of democracy to admit 
of any compromise, or tolerate any bridle, how 
gentle soever, in its career. The clubs were in- 
stantly in motion ; the cry of a counter-revolu- 



tion was heard. Friehtfal crowds of the lowest 
of the populace, yelling and vociferating ven- 
geance m the most violent manner, paraded tlie 
streets, and converged toward the arsenal which 
contained all the arms and ammunition. The 
report spread that the troops would not act 
against tne insurgents ; that the life of the king 
was in danger. Intimidated and overawed, the 
ministers counseled submission, and renewed 
their intreaties to the king to sanction the law. 
He lon^ resisted ; but overcome at last by the 
increasing danger, and their assurance ^ i^artif. 
that the troops could not be relied nac, i. ilO, 
on, he affixed his signature, and im- 34B ; Ann. 
mdiately after set out from Madrid ft!j**/!i* 
for the Escurial.* ^^' **** 

The victory thus gained over the king was not 
attended by the advantages which 
had been anticipated. In some places Reception 
in and around the great towns, as of ihe de- 
Valencia and Barcelona, the people cree against 
broke in tumultuous crowds into the }n®sK?^ 
monasteries, forcibly expelled the 
monks and nuns, and it was with difficulty that 
the heads of the houses were rescued from their 
hands. At Valencia, the n^rchbishop, besieged 
by a furious mob in his palace^ on account of 
an anathema which he had fulminated against 
the sale of the ecclesiastical estates, was only 
rescued from death by being embarked in the 
night for Barcelona, where, on landing, he en- 
countered similar dangers. But in uie rural 
districts, especially Gaucia, Leon, Navai're, As- 
turias^ Old Castile, and Aragon, the decree 
against the priests met with a very different re- 
ception, ana was found to be incapable of exe- 
cution. Transported with indignation at the 
thoughts of the hospitable doors^ where they 
had so often been fed in adversity, being closed 
against them, and their reverend inmates being 
turned adrift upon the world without house or 
home to shelter them, the people rose in crowds 
and forcibly prevented the execution of the de- 
cree. Between the resistance of the people in 
some districts, and the cupidity of tneir own 
agents in others, the treasury derived scarcely 
any aid from this great measure of spoliation. 
It was exactly the same in France in 1789; it 
will be so m similar circumstances to the 
end of the world. When Government takes 
the lead in iniquity, it soon finds it impos- 
sible to restram the extortions of inferior 
agents: it is like a woman who a An. Hist, 
has deviated from virtue attempt- iii. 444,445; 
ing to control the manners of her f^^i^JSS' 
household.' ** ^®' f ' 

Meanwhile t^e king, shut up in the Escurial, 
refused to be present at the closing of go. 
the session of the Cortes, which term- Illegal ap- 
inated on the 9th November; and in ^iS^nl^ 
secret meditated an attempt to extri- carvaial 
cate himself from the meshes in which by theking. 
he was enveloped. To effect this, the ^^''- ^^• 
support of the military was indispensable ; and 
with that view the king, of his own authority, 
and without the concurrence of any of his min- 
isters^ which, by the constitution, was required 
to legalize the appointment, promoted General 
Carvajal to the situation of Captain-|reneral of 
New Castile, in room of the constitutional Gen- 
eral Vigodet^ who held that important com- 
mand. A warm altercation ensued between 
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the two generalB when the order to cede the com- 
mand was produced, which ended by Yigodet 
declaring that he would retain the command 
till superseded by a general legally appointed. 
The intelligence of this rash step on the part of 
the king soon transpired: the clubs immedi- 
ately met and commenced a warm agitation ; the 
committee of the Cortes met, and declared its 
sittings permanent ; the ministers were in con- 
stant consultation ; and in the clubs and agi- 
tated crowds in the streets, it was openly an- 
nounced that a coimter- revolution haa been re- 
solved on, and that dethranement had become 
now indispensable. Anxious to avoid such an 
extremity, the ministers sent in their collective 
resignation to the king ; and the permanent com- 
mission of the Cortes, and mumcipalitj of Ma- 
drid, sent deputations to the Elscunal, with 
grave and severe remonstrances against the ille- 
gal step which had been taken. Th^ irresolute 
and inconsistent character of the king imme- 
diately appeared. No sooner were the ad- 
dresses read than he declared he had no idea 
he was doing an unconstitutional thing in the 
appointment of General Carvajal, 
ilMnie^' * *^ ^® revoked it; that he would 
MartigDac,* dismiss the Count Miranda, the ^nd- 
1. 253, 254*; master of his household, and hjs con- 
1820 ^' ^^^^^* ^" Victor Paez, and within 
^' ^ three days would re-enter his cap- 
ital.* 
He arrived, accordingly, on the 2l8t, accom- 
g. panied by the queen, who was in a 
Return of 'V'^ry feelile state of health, surround- 
the king to ed Dy a crowd shouting vociferous 
Madrid. revolutionary cries, through a double 
wov. 21. j.j^^ ^j National Guards, and amidst 
cries of ** Viva el Constitution!'* Suddenly a 
child was raised up above the crowd, with the 
book of the constitution in its hand, which it 
was made to kiss with fervor. A thousand 
cries, and the most fearful threats of vengeance, 
accompanied the incident ; and when the king 
inquired what it was, he was informed it was 
the son of General Lacy come to demand justice 
against his father's murderers. Overcome with 
terror, and almost stupefied with emotion, the 
king, with feeble steps and hap:gard looks, re- 
entered the palace, and immediately shut him- 
self up in his apartment The most sinister 
presentiments were felt. Terror froze every 
heart The striking resemblance of the proces- 
sion which had just terminated to that of 
Louis XVL from Versailles to Paris in 1789, 
struck every mind ; and men shud- 
iilV449 • ^^^^^ to think how short an inter- 
Martignac, val sept^ratcd that melancholy jour- 
i. 225, 227, ney from the 2l8t January, when 
n»n' 9^' the martyr king ascended the scaf- 

The victory of the revolutionists was now 
02, complete, and they were not slow in 
Victory of improving it to the utmost advantage, 
the Revo- General Riego, so recently in dis- 
lationJBta. g^n^^ ^^s appointed Captam-general 
of Aragon ; Velaeco, the late governor of Madrid, 
who had been dismissed from his office for his 
supineness on occasion of Riego's riot in the 
theatre, was appointed Governor of Seville; 
Mina was made Captain-general of Galicia; 
Lopez BafiOB, of Navarre ; Don Carlos Espifiosa, 
of Old Castile ; Arco-Arguerro, of Estremadura; 



the Duque del InfEUitado, President of the 
Council of Castile ; and all the persons of mod- 
eration in the Government were sent into exiVe 
from the capital These were all men, not only 
of approved courage, but of the most determined 
revolutionary principles. The whole subordi- 
nate officers, civil as well as military, were 
selected from the same party ; so that the entire 
authority in the kingdom nad, before the end 
of the year, passed into the hands of the sup- 
porters of die new order of things. The clubs 
resumed their former activity, and increased in 
vi^or and audacity in the metropolis; and 
with them were now associated a still more 
dangerous body of allies in the teeret toeietiet 
of the provinces. The ancient and venerable 
institution of freemasonry, formed for the pur- 
poses of benevolence, and hitherto unstamed 
by those of party, was now perverted to a dif- 
ferent object, and converted into a iMartig- 
huge Jacobin Society, held together nac, i. SflO, 
by secret signs and oaths ; and along ^^^ '^• 
with it was associated a new institu- 449 /Ann. 
tion of a still more dangerous and per- Reg! leso,* 
nicious tendency.* ***» ^^• 

This was a society, which assumed the title 
o{ ^ Jf^ane'Commtmeros." Their prin- m. 
ciples were those of the Socialists, New 

in their widest acceptation ; their JJ?®?^ 
... . f ,.' execution 

maxims, that umversal equality was of lynch 
the birthright of man, and that no- law. 
thing had hitherto so much impeded its estab- 
lishment as the false and hypocritical ideas of 
philanthropy and moderation by which the 
reign of despots had been so long prolonged. 
In pursuance of these principles, they were 
bound by their oath, on entering the society, 
to obey all mandates they received from its 
superior officers, whatever they were, and 
however contrary to the laws of the state; 
and they engaged *'to jud^, condemn, and 
execute every individual, without exception, 
including the king or his successors, who might 
abuse their authority." So far was this power 
of self-judging and lynch law carried, tnat it 
led to serious disturbances, particularly in 
Asturias and Galicia, in the end of November 
and December, which were not suppressed 
without serious bloodshed; while in Madrid 
the agitation was so violent that one of the 
clubs was shut up by order of Government^ 
while the whole garrison was called out to en- 
force the order; and the king, trembling for 
his life, no longer ventured to leave his own 
palace. An incident soon occurred which 
showed how well-founded his apprehensions 
were, and gave a pitiable proof of the state of 
de^adation to which the royal authority was 
reduced. The king at length went out m his 
carriage, which was speedily surrounded by an 
insulting mob, which, from furious cries, pro- 
ceeded to assail Uie royal vehicle and guards 
with showers of stones. Indiffnant at such 
conduct, the guards wheeled about, charged 
the assailants, wounded several, and dispened 
the rest Instantly a furious mob eot up, which 
surrounded the barrack to whicn the guard 
had retired, and insisted upon the obnoxious 
men being delivered up to them. This waa 
done: they were thrown into prison and de- 
tained there long, thougji their conduct was 
so evidently justifiable that they were not 
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bronght to trial ; and the king, on the repre- 
sentation of his miniflten that the 
nal*r%4 sacrifice could no longer be averted, 
S67 ; adb* was obliged to dismias his whole 
Reg.iii. guard, and confine himself to his 
**^***- own palace.^ 

PoKTUQAL evidently was intended by natnre 
to form part of the same monarchy 
MeDmy of « Spain, "^e Pyrenees. wMchsep. 
>eeem his- arate them both firom aU the rest of 
toiyoT Europe; the ocean, which encircles 
IJJJJJ^ both their shores, and opens to them 
^^' the same commerce and maritime 
interests ; the identity of soil and climate which 
they botJi enjoy in the old hemisphere, the 
▼ast colonies tney had acauired in the new, the 
homogeneous nature of tne races and nations 
from which they were both descended, and the 
similarity of manners and institutions which 
both, in consequence, had established, have 
caused their history, especially in recent times, 
to be almost identical The tyranny of the 
Spanish goyemment^ the patriotic resistance 
of the heroic house of Braeanza, even entire 
centuries of jealousy or war, have not been able 
to eradicate these seeds of union so plentifully 
sown by the hand of nature. like the Engliaa 
and Scotch, they yearned to each other, even 
when severed by political discord, or engaged 
in open hostility ; nappy i^^ like them, they had 
been reunited m one ntmily, and one pacific 
aceptre restored peace to the whole provinces 
of the Peninsula. 

It was not to be expected that so very im- 
gj portant an event as the Spanish Rev- 
lUrolatiott olution of 1820, overturmng as it did, 
ttOiwrto. by militaiT revolt^ an affod throne, 
^"C- O. im^ establishing a nominal monarchy 
and real democracy in its stead, was to fail in 
exeitinff a corresponding^ spirit, especially among 
the muitary in the sister kingdom. But^ in 
addition to this, there were many cironmstances 
which rendered revolution in favor of a consti- 
tutional form of government more natural — ^it 
might almost be said unavoidable— in Portu^l 
than in Spain. Long habits of commercial in- 
tercourse, close alliance between the two coun- 
tries, glorious victories in which the two na- 
tions had stood side by side, had inspired the 
Portuguese with an ardent, it might almost be 
said an extravagant, admiration of British 
liberty and institutions They had seen the 
probity of English administration, and con- 
trastea it with the corruptions of their own : 
the]^ ascribed it all to the influence of Tg"glio^ 
institutions, and thought they would exchange 
the one for the other, by adopting a repre- 
sentative form of government; they had seen 
the valor of Briti^ soldien, and thought lib- 
erty would in like manner render them invin- 
cible. A conspiracy, which proved abortive, 
headed by General Freyre, in 1817, had already 
given proof how generally these ideas influ- 
enced the army ; and three additional years of 
government by a Regency at Lisbon, with- 
out the lustre or attractions of a court to 
enlist the selfish feelincs on the side of loyalty, 
had ffiven them additional strength, and ren- 
derea the whole population of the seaports 
and army ripe for a revolt The consequence 
was, that wnen it broke out, on the night of 
Vou I.— P 



the 28d August, it met with scareely any re- 
sistance. The whole military com- j^^. ^ 
menced the revolt ; the people all x ad. Hisc. 
joined them; a junta, consisting of Hi- 471, 
popular leaders^ was established, and ^^* ^^ 
aconstitutionalgovemment proclaim- isao! £Sl' 
ed.^ 93S. 

When the English, retiring from their long 
career of victory, withdrew from 99, 
Portugal, Marshal Bereeford, who WUehis 
had trained their army and led it iWio^fcy 
to victory, was left at its head, and JiiJi^tt lia- 
about a hundred English officers, bon. 
chiefly on the staff or in command s^- 1^* 
of regiments^ remained in Portugal Aware 
of the crisis which was approaobme. Marshal 
Beresford had, in April, enu>arked for Bio Ja- 
neiro, to lay in person before the king a repre- 
sentation of the discontents of the country, and 
the absolute necessity of making a large and 
immediate remittance to discharge the pay of 
the troops, which had fallen very much into 
arrears. Many of the English officers, how- 
ever, were at Oporto when the insurrection 
broke out ; and as thrir fidelity to their oaths 
was well Imown, they were immediately arrest- 
ed and put into confinement, though treated 
with the utmost respect Meanwhile 
the insurrection spread over the whole '^'*'*' 
of the north of rortugal, and the Gonde de 
Amarante, who had endeavored to make head 
against it in the province of Tras-oa-Montes, 
was deserted by his troops, who joined the in- 
surgents» and obliged to fly into Galioia. The 
Regency at Lisbon, on the 29th August^ pub- 
lished a fierce proclamation, denouncinff the 
proceedings at Oporto, and declaring their res- 
olution to subvert them. But they soon had con- 
vincing proof that their authonty rested on a 
sandy foundation. The 15th September, the an- 
niversary of the delivery of the Portuguese terri- 
tory from Junot's invasion in 1808, had hitherto 
always been kept as a day of great national 
and niilitary rejoicing in Portugal On this 
occasion, however, the Regency, distrustful of 
the fidelity of their troope^ forbade any military 
display. The soldiers had been ordered to be 
confined to their barracks, when, at four in the 
afternoon, the 18th regiment, of its own accord, 
marched out, headed by its officers^ and, making 
straight for the great square of the ci^, drew 
up there in battle array, amidst cries of " Viva 
ei Constitution.'* They were soon joined by 
the 10th reffiment from the castle, the 4th from 
the Campo a'Ourique, the cavalry, the artillery, 
and ere long by the whole of the garrison. AU, 
headed by their officers, and in full marching 
order, were assembled in the square, amidst 
cheers from the soldiers and deafening shouts 
from the people. No resistance was any where 
attemptea; nothing was seen but unanimity, no- 
thing heard but the " vivas" of the soldiery, and 
the huzzas of the multitude. The halls of the 
Regency were thrown open, and a new set of 
regents appointed by tne leaders of the re- 
volt by acclamation ; and having ao- , ^ j^„^ 
complished the revolution, the sol- laso, SS4, * 
diers returned at ten at night, in 235; Ann. 
parade order, to their barracks, as ^3*475; 
from a day of ordinary festivity.* ' 

Universal enthusiasm ensued for some days^ 
and the unaninlity of the people proved how 
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general and deep-seated had been the desire 
07. for political change and a represen- 
Estabiish- tative goTemment, at least among 
meni of a ^ ^i^q military and the citizens of the 
^ ailS"" to WIS. The entire country followed, 
bon. as is generally the case m such in- 

Oct. 6. stances, the example of the capital ; 
the constitution was every where proclaimed, 
and the former persons in authority were super- 
seded by others attached to the new order of 
things. On the Ist October, the Oporto Junta 
entered the capital, and immediately frater- 
nized in the most cordial way with tne Junta 
already elected there. The British officers were 
every where dispossessed of their commands, 
and put under surveillance, but treated with 
equal kindness and consideration. After a de- 
bate, which was prolonged for several days, it 
was decreed that the two Juntas should be 
united into one composed of two sections — 
one charged with the ordinary administra- 
tion, and the other with the steps necessary 
for assembling the Cortes; and Count Pai- 
mella was dispatched on a special embassy to 
Brazil, to lay before the king an account of 
, ^ujj jjjg^ the events which had occurred, and 
ill. 475, 470 • assure his Majesty of the continued 
Ann. Reg. loyalty of the Portuguese to the 
S34, 235. royal family.*. 
In the midst of these events, Marshal Beres- 
gg, ford returned from Brazil to Lisbon, 
Return of in the Vengeur of 74 guns, charged 
^Jj"^. with a message from the king to the 
whoU ' former junta. Being informed by 
forced to a fisherman, as he approached the 
go to Eng- coasts of the revolution, and subver- 
*"*"• sion of the former authorities, he 

made no attempt to force his way in, but re- 
quested permission to land as a private indi- 
vidual, as he had many concerns of his own to 
arrange. This, however, was positively re- 
fused: he was forbid on any account to ap- 
proach the harbor; the guns were all loaded, 
and the artilletymen placed beside them to en- 
force obedience to the mandate. Beresford ex- 
postulated in the warmest manner, but in vain ; 
and as the agitation in the city became exces- 
sive as soon as his return was known, it was 
intimated to him that the sooner he took his 
departure for England the better. During all 
this time the shores were strictly euarded, and 
no precaution omitted which could prevent any 
communication with the Vengeur. At length 
Beresford, finding he could not open any cor- 
respondence with the new Junta, sent them tiie 
money he had received at Rio Janeiro for the 

• Ann. Reg. P*y,^^l^? troops, and returned to 
1820, 237 ; England in the Arabella packet ; 
Ann. Hilt, while the Vengeur proceeded on its 
iii. 426, 427. destination up the Mediterranean.* 
Such was the return which the Portuguese 
gg nation made to the British for their 
Effect of liberation from IVench thraldom, and 
the banish- the invaluable aid they had rendered 
Brii^^*^ them during six successive campaigns 
for the maintenance of their inde- 
pendence I A memorable, but» unhappily, a not 
unusual instance of the ingratitude of nations» 
and the immediate disregard of the most im- 
portant services when they are no longer re- 
quired, or when oblivion of them may be con- 
venient to the parties who have been benefited. 



Above a hundred officers accompanied Marshal 
Beresford to England ; and the efifects of the 
absence of this nucleus of regular administra- 
tion soon appeared in the measures of Govern- 
ment The two Juntas came to open rupture 
in regard to the manner in which the Cortes 
was to be convoked. The Lisbon maintained 
it should be done according to the ancient forms 
of the constitution ; but this was vehemently 
opposed by the Oporto Junta, which was com- 
posed of ardent aemocrats, who asserted that 
these antiquated fonns were far too aristocrat- 
ical, and that the public wishes would never be 
satisfied with any thing short of the immediate 
adoption of the Spanish constitution. Few knew 
what that constitution really was; but it instant- 
ly was taken up as a rallyine-cry by the ex- 
treme democratic party. Still tne Junta of 
Lisbon held out^ upon which Silviera, who was 
at the head of the violent revolutionists, and 
had great influence with the troops, surround- 
ed the Palace of the Junta with a body of sol- 
diers, who, by loud shouts and threats^ instant- 
ly extorted a decree, adopting in tcto Nov. ii. 




inhabitants, co oe eiectea i820, 230, 
by universal suffrage.^ 237. 

So far the victory of the revolutionists was 
complete, but the step had been too loo. 
violent; neither the public nor the Reaction, 
majority of the army were, on con- f°** "J^P" 
sideration, inclined to go into such m^° mod- 
violent measures. The incorporations eratemeaa- 
{Chremiot) and magistrates protested ^^'^• 
against tne procec^ngs^ and a majority of the 
officers in the army came round to the same 
sentiments. A hundred and fifty officers in the 
army, and nearly all the civil authorities, re- 
signed their situationSb The consequences were 
soon felt On the 17th November a general 
council of officera was held, at which Colonel 
Castro Sepulveda, who was at the head of the 
moderate party, labored so assiduously to con- 
vince them of dieir error, that, after a debate 
of six hours, resolutions were passed to the 
effect that the state of public opinion in the 
capital required that those who had resigned 
should resume their situations; that the elec- 
tion of the Cortes shall be made according to 
the Spanish system, but no other part of the 
Spanish constitution adopted till the Cortes 
had met and considered the subject The re- 
action was now complete : upon these resolu- 
tions being intimated to the officers of the late 
Government who had .resigned, they resumed 
Uieir functions. Silviera was, with the gener- 
al concurrence of the people, ordered to quit 
the city in two hours^ wnich he did, amidst loud 
acclamations^ and the ascendency of the mod- 
erate party was for a time established. But 
it was for a time only. The fatal step had 
been taken, the irrecoverable concession made. 
The resolution tiiat the Cortes should be elect- 
ed on the Spanish principle, which was a single 
chamber and universal suffitM^e, and s^qq, Hist 
that there should be a member for tu. 481 ,- 
every thirty thousand inhabitants^ Ann. Rw. 
necessarily threw the power into the j^» miaio 
hands of the multitude, and precluded de LiSboo, 
the possibility ofany thing like a sta- Not. 18» 
ble or free constitution being formed* ^^^ 
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Italy was not long in catching the destruct- 
IQI^ ive flame which had been kindled, 
ConuD^ce- and burned so fiercely, in the Spaniah 
meat of re- peninsula. The career of reform was 
^™ *^ begun in Piedmont on the 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1820, by a decree of the King 
of Sardinia, which treated a commission com- 
posed of the most eminent statesmen and juris- 
consults^ to examine the existing laws, and 
consider what alterationa should be made to 
bring them into harmony with the institutions 
of other countries and the spirit of the age; 
and even in the realm of Naples, the germ of 
practical improvement had be^m to unfold 
itsell The excessive increase of the land-tax, 
which had in some places risen to thirty-three 
per cent, had tended to augment in that coun- 
try the general discontent, which- in the inhab- 
tanta of towns, and the more intelligent of those 
in the country, had centred in an ardent desire 
for representative institutions, which they re- 
gardea as the only effectual safeguard against 
similar abuses in time to come. The govern- 
ment of Murat, and the society of the French 
officers during eight years, had confirmed these 
ideas, and augmented the importunity for these 
institutions. This desire haa been fanned into 
a perfect passion in Sicily by the expeoment 
wnich had been made of a representative gov- 
ernment of that country by the English during 
the war, which was in the highest decree pop- 
ular with the liberal leaders. But it nad been 
found by experience to be so alien to the char- 
acter and wants of the rural inhabitants, that 
it fell to the ground of its own accord after 
the withdrawal of the English troops on tiie 
peace; and the only trace of the constitu- 
i CoUetta. tional r^ime which remained was 
Historiadl the ominous word " utio bvdgetto,** a 
irSS^fas ^o'icy account, which had been im- 
u. 390, mo'; ported from their Gothic allies into 
Ann. Hist, the harmonious tongue of the Italian 
Ui. 488. shores.^ 

Ferdinand the king had, in accordance with 
102. the declared wishes of the most intel- 
Bw^ of ligent part of his subjects, announced 
jJJi22f ^ the acceptance bv the Government 
a eonstitu- of a constitutional r^eime during the 
lion. crisis which preceded the fall of Na- 

poleon and condttsion of the war. Before leav- 
Jul 35 ing the Sicilian shores to reoccupy the 
May 1815. ^^^^^^ of his fathers, on the dethrone- 
ment of Murat in 1815, he had issued 
a proclamation, in which he announced ** The 
/»«jp^ wUl he the tavereifffi, and the monarch 
will only be the depositiuy of the laws, which 
shall be decreed by a constitution the most en- 
ergetic and desirable." These words diffused 
universal satisfaction, and, like Lord William 
Bentinck's celebrated proclamation to the Gen- 
oese in the preceding year, were regarded with 
reason as a pledge of the future government 
under which they were to live.* But it soon 
appeared that these promises, like those of the 
German sovereigns during the mortal agony 
of 1813, were made only to be broken, what- 

* " De* cinque Ibgll del re, ecriitl in Menina del 20 al 
24 naggio enno i aenei : pace, eoneordia, oblio deUe paa- 
sate Ticende; tI tralacera la modeata oonftaalone de' 
piopri tortl { parlavaai dl leggi Ibndamentali dello stato, di 
ubeita ciTile, dl fbrmali guarentlgie ; e coal Ti atava adom- 
brata la eo«titiixio«ie sensa proiKriraene U nome/*->CoL- 
LBTTA, Hieioria di Napoll, U. 361. 



ever the individual wishes of Ferdinand may 
have been, he was overruled by a superior 
influence which he had no means of i Ann. Reg. 
withstanding. By a secret article 1830, 238;* 
of the treaty between Austria and 4°°v^f"^- 
Naples, concluded in 1815, it was coiietu u. 
expressly stipulated that " his Nea- 330, 342*{ 
politan majesty should not introduce Treaty, 
m his government any principles Jgjs'.^jj'g, 
irreconcilable with those adoped by ceuiibipio- 
his Imperial mmesty in the govern- matique, 
ment of his Italian provinces. * ^^' *^* 

The hands of the King of Naples were thus tied 
by an overwhelming power, which 
he had not the means, even if he had ^Pf^^^iy^ 
possessed the inclination, to resist but alight 
All that could be done was to intro- refi>nna 
duce local reforms, and correct in a JJj^Sd"** 
certain degree local abuses ; and some 
steps toward a representative government had 
already been taken in this way. Provincial 
and municipal assemblies had been authorized, 
which had commenced some reforms and sug- 
gested others, and were in progress of collect- 
ing information from practical men as to the 
real wants and requirementa of the country. 
But these slow and progressive advances by 
no means suited the impatience of the ardent 
Italian people, and leaat of all, of that energetic 
and enthusiastic portion of them who , ^ ,, 
were enrolled in the Secbvt Socle- 11.3^^41. 
TIES which already overspread that Ann. hist.' 
beautiful peninsula, and have ever ^^- ^68 ; 
since exercised so important an influ- ^^' 1^' 
ence on its destinies.^ ' 

Secret societies banded together for some 
common purpose are the natural re- j^^ 
sources ofthe weak against the strong, origin of 
of the oppressed against the oppres- aecret aocl- 
sors. It IS the boast, and in many '^^' 
respects the well-founded boast, of free nations, 
that bjr removing the necessity which has pro- 
duced it, they alone have succeeded in eradi- 
cating this dreadful evil from the social system. 
Where men are permitted to combine open- 
ly, and the constitution affords a legitimate 
channel of complaint^ the necessity of secret 
associations is removed, and with that removal 
their frequency is much abated. Yet it is not 
altogether removed: the desire to compass 
even legitimate ends by unlawful means some- 
times perpetuates such societies ^when the 
necessity lor them no longer exists; and the 
Ribbonism of Ireland and trades-unions of 
England remain a standing reproof against free 
institutions, and a lasting proof that the enjoy- 
ment of even a latitudinanan amount of liberty 
sometimes affords no guarantee against the de- 
sire to abuse its powers. In Italy, however, 
at this time, the despotic nature of the institu- 
tions had given such societies a greater excuse 
— if any thing can ever excuse the banding 
together of men by secret means and guilty 
acts, to overturn existing constitutions. 

The Gabbonaei of Italy arose in a very differ- 
ent interest from that to which their 105, 
association was ultimately directed. Tbetr origin 
They were founded, or perhaps taken and pre- 
advantage o^ by Queen Caroline, on Jj^' ***•" 
occasion of the French invasion of ^^* 
Naples in 1808 ; and it was by their means that 
the resistance was organijEed in the Abruzri and 
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Calabria, vhich so lonff counterbalanced the 
republican influence in the southern parte of the 
Peninsula. Subsequently they were made use 
of by Murat at the time of the downfall of Na- 
poleon, to promote his riews for the formation 
of a ereat Kingdom in ItiJy, which should be 
free firom Tramontane innuence, and restore 
unity, independence, prosperity, and glory to 
the descenoants of the former masters of the 
world. Being directed now to a definite prac- 
ticable object which had long occupied the 
Italian mind, which had been the dream of 
its poets, the aspiration of its patriots — which 
it was hoped would rescue it from the effects 
of the "fatal gift of beauty" under which it 
had so long laired, and terminate a seryitude 
which clung to it conquering or conquered* — 
this association now rapidly increased in num- 
bers, influence, and the hardihood of its pro- 
jects. It continued to grow rapidly during 
the five years which succeeded the fall of Na- 

Soleon and re-establishment of the Bourbon 
ynasty in Naples ; and as the desires of peace 
had come in place of the passions of war, it had 
grown up so as to embrace considerable por- 
tions of the members, and by for the greater 
part of the talent and energy of the State. It 
nad comparatively few partisans in the rural 
districts, among which ancient influences still 
retained their ascendency ; but in the 
li 340^MS • ^^^°^' among the incorporations, the 
Idem,* ' universities, the scholars, the army, 
Cinque and the artists, it had nearly spread 
i??i- ^L universally ; and it might with truth 
de Naples, be said, that among the 642,000 per- 
88,35; Ann. sons who in Italy were said to be en- 

Iffi^u "i»8 ^°^®^ ^^ ^** ranks, were to be found 

JIQ9* ' * nearly the whole genius, intelligence, 

and patriotism of the land.^ 

Governed both by princes of the house of 

106. Bourbon, and intimately connected 

Commence- for centuries by political alliance, 

mentofthe intermarriage of families, and simi- 

long been influenced m a great de- 
gree by the political events of Spain. Upon a 
people so situated, actuated by such desires, 
and of BO excitable a temperament, the ezam- 

Sle of the Spanish revolution operated imme- 
iately, and with universal force. The Carbo- 
nari over the whole Peninsula were speedily in 
motion, to effect the same liberation for it as 
had already been achieved without serious 
effusion of blood in Spain ; and as it was known 
that the Franc-Communeros of that country had 
played an important part in its revolution, san- 

fnine hopes were entertained that they might 
e equally successful in their patriotic efforts. 
Their great reliance was on the army, many 
of the liigher officers of which were already 
enrolled in their ranks, and which it was hoped 
would be generally influenced by the example 
and rewards obtamed by the insurrectionary 
host in the island of Leon. These hopes were 
not disappointed ; on the 2d July, Morelli and 
Menichim — the one a simple lieutenant in the 
army, the other a priest in the town of No]a, 
but who both held important situations in the 
July 9 ^^^^^y ^^ ^^^ Carbonari — assembled the 
soldiers of the former^s troops raised the 
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cry of " God, the King, and the Constitution ;" 
fraternized with the National Guard, who 
joined in the same sentiments; and with their 
united force marched upon Avellino, the chief 
town of the province, in the hope of inducing 
its inhabitants to join their cause. This was 
not long in bein^ effected. Concilii, who 
commanded the militia of that town, joined 
the popular cause ; Morelli and he proclaimed 
the Constitution amidst unanimous 
shouts, and Concilii was, by accla- i cJitetta, 
mation, declared the head of the ii. 346,347; 
patriotic force and the Rieso of Na- 'A.mi. Hist. 

pl^i ® lii.488,490. 

The news of the insurrection at No] a, fol- 
lowed as it was immediately by the 
defectionof the garrison of Avellino, Defection 
threw the court of Naples into the of General 
utmost consternation, and General Pepeand 
Campana, who had the command at JJ^KI^" 
Salerno, received orders to march 
without delay on the latter town, while all the 
disposable force at Naples was ordered to ad- 
vance in support But vain are all attempts 
to extinguish revolt by soldiers who themselves 
are tainted with the spirit of insurrection. Gen- 
eral Carascoea, who commanded the troops 
which came up from Naples, was no sooner in 
presence of the insurffents who were marching 
on Salerno, than he found his men so shaken 
that he was constrained to retire, to prevent 
them from openly joining their ranks. The rev- 
olutionists advanced accordingly to Salerno, 
which they occupied in force; and the intelli- 
gence of their approach excited such a fer- 
ment in Naples that it soon became evident that 
the maintenance of the government had become 
impossible. A large body of the principal offi- 
cers in the garrison waited on Gehxral Pltk, 
and entreated him to put himself at the head 
of the insurrection, assuring him of the sup- 
port of the entire army. He yielded with* 
out difficulty to their entreaties; and taking 
the command of a regiment of horse in Naples 
which had declared for the constitutional cause, 
he set out amidst loud cheers for the head- 
quarters of the insurgents, whom he , c^uetta, 
joined at Salerno, where he was u. 346, 349 ; 
immediately saluted by acclamation Ann. Hist. 
General-in-Chief.* ^ *«»» <«- 

Every day now brought intelligence of fresh 
defections. The whole regiments in 
the garrison of Naples declared for i^^ kj^'* 
the constitution, and every post an- yields, and 
nounced the junction of some new swears to 
garrison to the cause of the insur- {JS^""**" 
gents. Numerous crowds constantly 
surrounded the palace, and with loud ones and 
threats demanded the instant proclamation of 
the constitution. The students, the professors, 
the municipality, the whole intelligent classes, 
loudly supported the demand; and the king, 
without guards or support of any kind, moral 
or physical, found himself constrained to yield 
to their demands. Anxious to gain time, he 
consented, after some negotiation, to resign his 
authority into the hands of his son, the Duke 
of Calabria, whom he declared his Vicar-gen- 
eral, with the unlimited authority of "Alter 
eao." The prince immediately issued a pro- 
clamation declaring his acceptance of the Span- 
ish Constitution, under certain conditions ; bat 
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the silence of the Yang stiU excited the alann of 

the popular party, and at length hie majeety 

himself isaued a proclamation, in whicn 

July?. ^^ ratified the promise made by his 
son, and engaged to accept the Spanish Consti- 
tution, under tne reservation of such idterations 
as the national representation legally oonToked 
might find it necessary to adopt* The prince, 
at the same time, issued a decree dedarmg his 
unconditional acceptance of the Spanish Con- 
stitution as promulgated by His Most Catholic 
Majesty on the Tth March ; and the lung two 
days after solenmly took the oath in presence 
of all the ciyil andf military authorities of the 
kingdom, f The whole authority in the king- 
dom immediately passed into the hands of the 
revolntionista {jeneral Pepe was declared 
Commander-in-chief instead of the Austrian 
General Nugent^ who was dismissed. General 
Felangiers was appointed Governor of Na- 
ples; the ministry was entirely changed, and 
a new one, composed of ardent liberals, ap- 
pointed ; a junta of fifteen persons nominated 
to control the Government^ and the whole 
appointments solemnly confirmed by the kin?. 
Great popular rejoicings and a general illumi- 
natiun testified the universal joy at these rapid 
changes; but it augured ill for the stability 

Coaetta, o^ ^^ ^^^ order of things, or its 




Rcf . 1830. stUution to which they had all sworn 

«*S: fealty.* 

While military treason was thus pvertum- 

109. ^S monarchy in Naples, and blast- 

Caima ing the growth of freedom, by es- 

which pro- tablishing a constitution utterly at 

GSSl'S*^ variance with the habits^ capacities, 

Sicily. or interests of the great majority of 

the people,* and not understood by 

tea in a million of the inhabitants, the progress 

of insurrection was still more rapid in Sicily, 

where^ as already mentioned, a constitutional 

j^ 1^^ monarchy had been established by the 

English auring their occupation in the 

latter yeai-a of the war, and the people, gen- 

erally speaking, were more practically ac- 

* " La eostitnzloae del regno delle Due SlcUie sara la 
stessa adottata per U regno delle Spagne nell' anno 1812, 
e sanzionaia da S. M. Cattolica nel marzo dl questo anno ; 
salTo le modiflcazioni che la rappresentanza nazionale, 
eostitnzionalniente convoeata, credera di proporel per 
•dattarla alle circostanie paiticolari del reall dominll." 
PmANcssco, Ticario. July 6, 1830.— Colletta, Storia 
di NapoU, U. 361. 

t The oath taken hy the Prince Vlear-general was as 
follows : " In qnanto alia costituzione & Spagna, oggi 
ancora nostra, io ghtro (e alzd la voce piu diqnel che Im- 
portava 1* eaaere udito) di aertwrla illesa, ed all' uopo di- 
feaderla col Baagoe."— Colletta, 11. 368, 369. 

The oath of the king, taken on the 13th in presence of 
all the authorities of the kingdom, was still more solemn : 
^ * Io Ferdinando Borbone, per la grazia di Dio e per la 
eostitttzione della monarehia napolctana, re, col nome di 
Ferdinando I. del regno delle Due Sicilie, giuro in nome 
di Dio e sopra i SantlEvangeli che difenderd e conserrerd' 

(seguivano le basi della costitazione : poidi- 

ce^a). * Se operassi contra il mio siuarmento, e contra 
qualunqoe articolo di esso, non dovro easere nbbidito ; ed 
oipd operazione con eni Ti contraTYenissi, sari nulla e 
di nessun valore. Cosl ftcendo, Iddio mi aijuti e mi pro- 
tegga ; aitrimeati, me ne dimandl conto/ II profferito 
ginramento era scritto. Finilo di leggerlo, il re alz6 11 
capo al cielo, flssd gli occhi alia croce e spontaneo dlsse : 
* Onnipotente Iddio che collo aguardo innnito leggi nell' 
anima e nell' avvenire, se io mentisco o se doyr6 mancare 
al fioramento, tn In questo Istante dirigi sul mio capo i 
flilmlni della tna vendetta.' "— Colletta, 11. 370, 371. 



(j^uainted with the working of a free conatita- 
tion. The English instituttons had been abol- 
ished when they withdrew firom the kingdom 
— ^unlike the Code Napoleon, which, founded 
on the matured wisdom of the Roman law, 
every where survived the fall of his dynasty. 
The eovemment, however, had established 
municipal cooneils, elected by the more re- 
spectable classes^ declared any additional im- 
posts illegal without the consent of the States- 
General of the realm, and issued some salutary 
decrees for the limitation of the excessive evils 
of entails. But these practical reforms did not 
in the least answer the wishes of the Sicilian 
rcTolutioniste, who, even more than the Neapo- 
litans, sighed for the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions, and ardently desired in- 
stantly to separate from Naples, and get the 
command of the country oy adopting the 
Spanish Constitution. The first news of the 
revolution at Naples excited a great sensation ; 
and this was fanned into a perfect tumult when 
the official intelligence arrived on the j^ |^ 
14th of the acceptance of the constitu- 
tion by the kin^. Thej had no thought^ how- 
ever, of remainine subject to his ffovemment 
In the Sicilian mmd, as in the Irish, personal 
freedom and reyolntion are inseparably con- 
nected with insular independence ; t Conetta. 
and the first impulse of patriotism ii.37S,!^; 
ever has been to detach tnemselves j^'g^***'* 
from the dominant power which has 49^ ; Ann. 
ruled, and, as they think, oppressed Reg. 1890, 
them.* ***• 

The following; day, July 16, happened to be 
the greats national festival of the no, 
Sicilians — ^that of St Rosali^^when, Rerohition 
even in ordinary times, all business taPalCTmo. 
is suspended, and the whole inhab- ^ 
itants devote themselves to festivity and joy. 
It was held on this occasion with more tnan 
wonted splendor and animation at Palermo, the 
capital of the island. Early in l^e mornings 
the committees of the Carbonari were in ac- 
tivity, the bands of the Yevolutionists in motion ; 
cries of "Viva la Costituxione Spagnnolal— 
Viva rindepenzal*' were uniyersal; and the 
inhabitants even of an opposite way of think- 
ing were compelled to adopt cockades of the 
national color (yellow), with the Sicilian eagle ; 
and a trifling incident having excited their re- 
sentment against General Church, an English- 
man, who still retained the command of Uie 
place, he was attacked, and his house pillaged. 
General Naselli, who commanded the Neapoli- 
tan troops in the island, in vain endeavored, 
by yielding to the movement, to moderate its 
excesses. The populace, having once tasted of 
the pleasures or pillage, and become excited by 
the passions of revolution, became wholly un- 
governable, and proceeded to the most deplore 
able excesses. They adyanced in tumultuous 
bodies to the three forts of La Sancta, Castella- 
mare, and Palermo Realo, which commanded 
the city; and ss the troops, ha vine receiyed 
no orders how to act» made scarcefy any re- 
sistance^ the populace made them- tQ^Q^it^ 
selves masters of the forts and the ii.378,37J; 
whole arsenals they contained, from Ann. Hist 
which they armed themselves, and y- ^^i^ 
immediately commenced an indis- i^Jhu^ 
criminate pillage.' 
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Alarmed at the consequences of the move- 

12 J ment they had in the first instance 

Frightflil encouraged, Naselli and the nobles 

massacre now endeavored to restrain the ex- 

Juw"i6™*** ^®**^ °^ ^® populace. They ap- 
^ pointed a junta of fifteen persons 

armed witn full powers to restore order; and 
then having rallied the troops^ succeeded, on 
the following day, in regaimng possession of 
the forts which had been lost on tne preceding. 
But the revolutionists, now infuriated by wine, 
and rendered desperate by the loss of the forts, 

Sroceeded to the prisons, which had been with 
ifficulty defended on the preceding day, broke 
open the doors, burst through the barriers, and, 
amidst frightful yells on both sides, liberated 
eight hundred galley-slaves, who instantly 
jomed their ranks. Encouraffcd by this great 
reinforcement^ they proceeded, amidst revolu- 
tionary cries and shouts of triumph, to assail 
the troops which were concentrated on the 
Piazza del Castello, to the number of seven- 
teen hundred. Assailed on all sides by a high- 
ly excited multitude twenty thousana strong, 
armed with the weapons they had won on the 
preceding da^, and led on by a fanatic monk 
named Yaeleia, the troops were soon broken, 
and immediately a frightful massacre ensued. 
Prince Catolica, who had, in the first instance, 
declared in favor of the cause of independence, 
but subsequently united with the troops to 
coerce the excesses of the people, was inhu- 
manly massacred, his head put on a pike in the 
centre of the city, and his four quarters exposed 
in four of its pnncipal streets. Prince Aci and 
Colonel Sanzas, who had resisted the seizure of 
the artillery in the forts, shared the same fate ; 
and Qenerai Naselli, who was besieged in the 

governor's palace, with great difficult made 
is escape by a back way with a hunted sol- 
diers, and, reaching the narbor, set sail in the 
utmost consternation for Naples. Nearly the 
whole remainder of the troops, fifteen nund- 
red in number, were put to death ; the whole 
Neapolitans in Palermo, to the number of six 
thousand, were thrown into prison ; a new junta, 
1 An. Hist, composed of the most ardent revolu- 
iil. fiOO, tionists, was appointed b^r the popu- 
R * ' 1820* ^**^® » *°^ during the remainder of the 
S^- Col-' ^^y ^^^ following night the town was 
letta, ii. abandoned to pillage, and all the hor- 
878, 379. xon of a fortress taken by assault^ 
The first care of the new junta, as is generally 
l]2, the case in such instances, after the 
First meas- victory has been eained, was to coerce 
ures of the the excesses of the unruly allies by 
new junta, ^j^^^j ^^ j^^^ been achieved. The 

galley-slaves were with some difficulty persuad- 
ed to give up their arms, a general amnesty for 
all ofrenses was proclaimed, and they all re- 
ceived a free pardon upon condition of leaving 
the city ; the whole murders and robberies of 
the preceding day were hushed up, and their 
perpetrators declared to have deserved well of 
their county ; the most prominent of them re- 
ceived eolden medals; the monk Vagleia, was 
declarea a colonel in the national army, and the 
Piazza del Castello, where the troops had been 
massacred, was directed to be called "Piazza 
della Yittoria." More efficient means were 
taken to assert the national independence, and 
re the order which had been so fearfully 



disturbed. A national guard was established, 
and soon acquired in Palermo a tolerable degree 
of efficiency ; circulars were sent to the other 
towns in the island, inviting them to ^ ^^ 
the patriots in its capital, and a i^'^?' 



loin 



deputation of eight persons was sent Ann! Hist, 
to Naples to arrange the terms of an iU- ^l ; 
accommodation, on the footing .of the ^*3go *** 
political independence of Sicily.^ ' 

But the republicans of Naples were by no 
means inclined to these sentiments; 
and the revolutionists of Sicily soon jp^iJJ ©f 
found, as those of Ireland had aone in tbe nego- 
the days of Cromwell, that whatever tiaUona 
changes the elevation of the people to fl/^Sieg 
power may produce in the measures 
of government^ it makes none in the ambition 
by which it is animated, and that a democratic 
rule is even more hard to shake off than a 
monarchical. So far from being inclined to agree 
to a separation of the two governments, the 
popular leaders at Naples were determined to 
upnold the union, and animated with the most 
intense desire to^ke vengeance on the Sicilians 
for the friehtful atrocities with which the revo- 
lution had commenced. When the deputation 
from Sicily approached, it was only allowed to 
come to Procida, an island in the Bay of Naples ; 
and the first question asked, was whether they 
recognized King Ferdinand, which having been 
answered in the affirmative, the negotiation 
commenced; but it soon broke off upon dis- 
covering that the tine qnd mm of the Sicilian 
deputies was a separate parliament and constitu- 
tion for themselves. '* Repeal of the Union" was 
their watchword, which was answered in equal- 
ly loud terms from the Parthenopeian shores, 
" Unity and Indivisibility of the Constitution." 
So far from acquiescing in the demand for a 
separation, the Neapohtan govern- a coUetta, 
ment made the most vigorous pre- ii. 384^385; 
parations for assertine their suprem- f^f^i ***• 
acy by force, and reducing Uie san- Sm Ann. 
gmnary and rebellious Sicilians to en- Reg. I6s6, 
tire subjection. « 841, 242. 

In the beginning of September, General 
Floridan Pepe, brother to the general- 114. 
issimo at Naples, landed at Malazzo Sappres- 
in Sicily, four leagues from Palermo, f***** *»*" ^^e 
at the head of four thousand men ; tiS!*STa- 
and though he met with some opposi- lermo. 
tion ho easily overcame it^ and in a ^^' *• 
few days appeared before the gates of the 
capital Its inhabitants were nearly reduced 
to their own resources, for the other boroughs 
in the island, horror-struck, and terrified at the 
frightful excesses of which Palermo had been 
the theatre, hung back, and had forwarded 
none of the required contingents for the support 
of the cause of separation in that city. The 
guerrillas which infested his flanks^ composed 
almost entirely of the liberated galley-slaves, 
who dreaded the reimposition of their fetters] 
having been cleared away, the attack on the 
forces of Paleinno began in good earnest on the 
8d and 4th of September. They at «« . • 
first attempted to keep the field, but ^ 
their raw levies proved no match for the regu- 
lar troops of Naples. Defeated with serious 
loss in several encounters, their forces were 
soon shut up in Palermo ; and the principal 
towns in the island having sei^t in thttr adn^ 
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lion to General Pepe, and the regular troope in 
the garrisonB, which atill held oat for the royal 
caoBe, having joined their forces to his, the 
junta of Palermo became convinced that the 
contest was hopeless^ and were disposed to lend 
an ear to an accommodation. To ucilitate and 
g^^ jj enforce it> Pepe moved forward on the 
^^' * 26th of September to the very gates of 
the city. He then renewed his propositions; 
but the violent party in the city had now re- 
gained the ascendancy, and dispossessed their 
own junta ; the flag of truce was fired od, and 
the people seemed prepared for a desperate re- 
sistance. But it was seeming only. On the 
-^ next day the Neapolitan forces succeed- 
^ ' * ed in penetrating into the city by the 
royal parls; and the Neapolitan flotilla in the 
roads drew near, and prepared to second Pepe 

by a general bombardment. The most 
^'* ' furious republicans, now convinced 
that further resistance was hopeless^ and could 
end only in the destruction of themselves and 
their city, listened to terms of accommoda- 
tion. Pepe humanely acceded to their ofTer of 
subnussion, aud, to save the city from the 
horrors of an assault^ withdrew his troops from 
the posts they had won within its walls. The 
populace, seeing the troops withdraw, ascribed 
It to fear, and recommenced hostilities ; but the 
retribution was immediate and terrible. On 
the 27th the bombardment commenced, and 
with the most dreadful effect The town was 
soon on fire io several places, and the infuriated 
mob, passing from one extreme to another, ere 
long craved peace in the most abject terms. 
1 coiietta, -^ capitulation was concluded on the 
& 385, 387; 6th, and General Pepe was put in 
^30?**** possession of the forts. The Nea- 
906 ; Ann. politan constitution was proclaimed, 
Reg*. 1820.' a new junta named, and the Prince of 
341, «42. Palermo appointed to its head.^ 
Hitherto every thing had succeeded to a wish 
]15, with the Neapolitans, but they soon 
Renewal of found that sreat difficulties remained 
hoaiiiities. behind. The question of separation 
was not yet decided ; the second article of the 
capitulation had provided that that difficult 
matter should be decided by a majority of votes 
in the Sicilian parliament leguiy convoked. 
This article, as well it might, was extremely ill 
Q^ .e received at Naples; the capitulation 

was annulled, as having been entered 
into by General Pepe without any authority to 
leave the question of separation unsettled. He 
was dismissed from his command, which was 
conferred on General CoUetta. He was soon 
reinforced by six thousand troops fi*om Calabria, 
with the aid of which he reduced Palermo 
to entire subjection, disarmed the inhabitants, 
and imposed on the city a heavy military 
contribution, which had a surprising effect in 
cooling their revolutionary ardor. Hostilities 
immediately ceased through the whole island, 
» An. Hiat. »nd the Sicilians soon found, to their 
m. «», cost, that they had gained little by 
Si'. laSl, *^®!^ change of masters, and that 
342; Cd-* their revolutionary rulers at Naples 
Snaf 390 '^^^^ ™<>re difficult to deal with than 
**» *'•• theirformerfeeblemonarchhadbeen.* 
By the Spanish Constitution, now adopted as 
that of Naples, there was to be one deputy for 
every thirty thousand inhabitantSi which gave 



seyenty-four deputies for Naples^ and twenty- 
four for Sicily; the inhabitants of 
the former Beiug 6,062,000, of the Me^ngof 
latter 1,681,000. The electors were the Neapo- 
anxiously adjured in a proclamation Utan par- 
to choose wise and patriotic repre- ocSSerl 
sentatives — ^a vain recommendation 
in a country recently convulsed by the passions 
and torn by the desires of a revolution. The 
deputies were such as in these circumstances usu- 
ally acquire an ascendency — violent democrats, 
village attorneys, revolutionary leaders of the 
army, a few professors and literary men, and 
some renegade priests. The report of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs announced that all the 
sreat powers had refused to recognize the revo- 
lutionary changes at Naples ; that of the Min- 
ister of the Interior signalized the numerous 
abuses which had prevailed in the internal ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, and Vhich it was 
proposed to remedy, aud recommended the sale 
of a large part of the national domains to 
meet the deficiencies of the exchequer; that of 
the Minister at War, tlie measures which were 
in progress for providing for its external de- 
fense. This consisted in a regular army of 
62,000 men, movable, national guards 219,000 
strong, and an immovable one of 400,000 men. 
But these forces existed on paper only, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the Carbonari ;^ the 
recruiting went on extremely slow ; i CoUetta, 
disorder and corruption pervaded iti. 399, 
every branch of the public adminis- ^^'^ -^J"- 
tration; and, distrustful of all the 500, S07; 
vaunted means of national defense^ Ann. Reg. 
all eyes were already tunied to the *®^» ^42. 
congress of the allied powers at Troppau, where 
it was evident the real destiny of the revolution 
would be determined. 

The Roman States were too near, and too 
closely connected with the Neapoli- nj^ 
tan, not to participate in their pas- Insorree- 
sions, and in some degree share their ^|J>° o^ 
destinies. Disturbances accordingly ^iJJySin^" 
took place at an early period in the civita 
pontifical dominions; but they began Vecchia. 
in a very peculiar class, whose efforts ^P'* ** 
for liberation proved of as little yalue as their 
assistance was discreditable to the liberal cause. 
On the ni^ht of the 4th September a revolt 
broke out in the grreat dep6t of galley-slaves at 
Civita Vecchia, where sixteen hundred convicts 
of the worst description were confined. At 
seven in the evening a low murmur was heard 
in the principal depdt, and immediately a gen- 
eral insurrection commenced. The irons were 
broken, and by sheer strength and the weight 
of numbers the barriers were burst throuch, 
and the infuriated multitude rushed with fright- 
ful cries into the outer parts of the indosure. 
The troops arrived, and the galley-slaves imme- 
diately invited them to fraternize with them, 
calling out "Long live the republic 1 Join with 
us, ai]fa to-morrow we shall establish a repub* 
lie in Civita Vecchia, and all will be right" 
But the troops were not convinced that all 
would be right with the aid of such allies ; they 
did their duty : several yoUeys fired at point- 
blank distance spread terror among their ranks, 
and at length, at seven next morning, the insur- 
rection was suppressed, though not without con- 
siderable bloodshed. This outbreak was con- 
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nected with a much more cooBiderable conspir- 
acy in Rome and Beneventmn, which, although 
I ^^ j^^ suppreBsed in the capital by the vigi- 
1630, 943 ;* lance of the police, succeeded in the 
CoUetta, ii. latter town, and for a time aeyered it 
306, 400. ^nj ^g Ecclesiastical States.^ 
A more serious insurrection soon after ensued 

jjg in Piedmont, which, from its close 
Commeaee- Ticinity to France^ the long service 
ment of the of its troops with the armies of that 
[rpUdi**" power, and the martial spirit of its 
uJoiii. ' mhabitants, has always been more 
Jaaaanrll, swift to share in the revolutionary 
1821. spirit^ and more sturdy in maintain- 

ing it, than any other of the Italian states. Like 
Spain and Portugal, the desire for free and repre- 
sentative institutions had there come to animate 
the breasts of the officers in the army, and nearly 
the whole of the educated and intelligent classes 
of the people. The Carbonari numbered not 
only the wnole of the ardent and enUiusiastic, 
but by far the {greater part of the intelligence 
and patriotism m .the state. Unhappily, their 
information and experience were not equal to 
their vigor and spirit, and by at once embracing 
the Spanish Constitution they entangled them- 
selves in all the evils and difficulties with which 
that absurd and perilous system was environed. 
On the llth January some young stu- 
Jan. 11. ij^Q^ appeared at the theatre of Anden- 
nes, in the district of Novarrais^ wearine the red 
cap of liberty, and by the violence of their con- 
duct occasioned a tumult, which was only sup- 
pressed next day by four companies of 
Jan. IS. ^g guards from Turin, which were 
marched from that capital under the command of 
its govenor. But though suppressed on this occa- 
sion, the revolutionary spirit was far from being 
extinct, and it soon broke out under more serious 
circumstances, and in afar more influential class. 
In the end of February, on the representation of 
the Austrian minister that they were engaced in 
a conspiracy to chase the Imperialists fromltaly, 
several noblemen, leaders of the liberal cause, 
were arrested in Piedmont^ and conducted to 
the citadel of Finistrelles. This was the signal 
for a general movement^ which it appears was 
embraced by the highest officers in tne army, 
and principal nobles in the state, to whose con- 
spiracy for the establishment of a constitutional 
government the Prince of Carignan, the heir-ap- 
s he Kvro- parent to Uie throne, was no stranger. * 
lutionPied- He at first eneaged to co-operate in 
monuin th^jp designs, but soon after, despair- 
comte SsD- ^S of success, he drew back, and coun- 
tone de s^ed the abandonment^ or at least 
R^^^io postponement, of the undertaking. 
S4*7^ii! ^"* *^® conspirators were too far 
Hist. It.* advanced to recede, and the advance 
335, 336. of the Austrians toward Naples con- 
vinced them that not a moment was to be lost 
if they were ever to strike a blow for the inde- 
pendence of Italy. 
On the morning of the 4th March symptoms 

1 10. of revolt appeared in some regiments 
Revolt in stationed on and near Yerulli, but 
AJcssan- ^^^ conspirators failed in their ob- 
Turin? j*<5t then, from the majority of tlie 
March 10 troops holding out for the royal cause. 
^^ \^' But on the 10th the constitution of 
Spain was openly proclaimed at Alessandria, by 
Count Parma and Colonel Begis^ who permitted 



such of the troopa aa were opposed to the moye- 
ment to return to their homes, which a great 
number of them, including nearly all Uie mouni- 
aineers from Savoy, accordingly did. With the 
aid of such as remained, however, and a body 
of ardent students^ the leaders got possession 
of the citadel of Uiat important fortress, and 
immediately hoisted the Italian tricolor flag — 
green, red, and blue. No sooner was the in- 
telligence of this important success received in 
Turin than the whole Carbonari and conspira- 
tors were in motion. Cries of " Viva il Ke 1" 
and " Viva la Costituzione 1** were heard on all 
sides from a motley crowd of soldiers and stu- 
dents who surrounded the royal troops, who 
were not permitted to act against them, and 
probably would not have done so if ordered. 
Emboldened by this inaction, and hearing every 
hour of some fresh insurrection of the troops in 
the vicinity, the conspirators, on the ng^^]^ ij, 
following day, ventured on still more 
decisive measures^ which proved entirely sue- 
cessfuL Captain Lesio, setting out early from 
Turin, rais^ the regiment of light-horse at 
Pignerol, who moved toward the heights of 
Carmagnuola, shouting "Death to the Aus- 
trians r * Their arrival at Turin, j j^^ jj^^ 
joined to the alarming intelligence It. 356; 
received of similar insurrections in Ana. R^ 
other quarters, decided the governor **®^' *^ 
of the capital, the Chevalier di Varas^ to evacu« 
ate the town with the few troops which slill 
adhered to the royal cause. This was imme- 
diately done ; the citadel and forts were taken 
possession of by the liberals, and the Spanish 
Constitution proclaimed amidst the combined 
shouts of the military and people. 

On receiving intelligence of tnis alarming and 
successful insurrection, the king, who 
was at the chateau of Monte-Calveri, f^^ htng 
in the neighborhood, hastened to yields, and 
Turin, and a cabinet council was accepts the 
hurriedly assembled to consider what yJJ[J ' 
should be done in the circumstancea 
At first it was intended by the monarch to put 
himself at the head of the guards and march 
upon Alessandria, which was regarded as the 
head-quarters of the insurrection ; and a pro- 
clamation was issued denying the statements 
which had been spread abroad that Austria 
had demanded the disbanding of the Pied- 
montese troops and the occupation of the fort- 
ressea But the accounts which rapidly arrived 
from all quarters of the general detection of the 
troops, rendered this a hopeless undertaking. 
The guards themselves were not to be relied 
on. Crowds^ which there was no means^ of 
dispersing, collected on all sides, exclaiming^ 
"Viva la Costituzione!" The military sent 
against them joined in the shouts, or remained 
passive spectators of the tumult In this ex> 
tremity a fresh council was held of the kin^^^s 
ministers, and it was there proposed to proclaim 
the constitution of France as a sort of mezM- 
termine between monarchy and a republic 
But matters had gone too far to ad- , ^^^^ 
mitnow of such a compromise.* While ^iBt. iV. 
the council was sitting in the j^alace, 338, 340 ; 
and a vast crowd, wi3i the nuUtary ^^- ^• 
in their front, filled the great square ^ss. ' ' 
adjacent, three guns were heard from 
the citadel, which announced that it had faUea 
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into the hands of the conspirators; and soon 
the tricolor flag, hoisted on the ramparts^ amidst 
loud cheers from all parts of the city, announced 
that the triumph of tne insurgents was complete. 
Upon receiving this stunning intelligence, 
_. the king dispatched the Prince of 
Resigns- Carignan to Uie citadel to ascertain 
lion of (be the objects and demands of the con- 
king, sad gpiratorSb He found an immense 
ofihe""* crowd on the glacis, shoutine " Viva 
Prince of il Re — ^Yiva la Goetituzione di Spag- 
Cvignsii Qal" and the troops in dense masses 
and^''^' on the ramparts respond! ng[ to the 
Spaniah erie& The Prince was received by 
ConsUtao the garrison with the honors of war, 
Much 13. ^'^^ 6very demonstration of respect; 
but the demand was universal for the 
Spanish Ckinstitution. " Our hearts," said they, 
'*are faiUiful to the king, but we must extricate 
him from his fatal councils: war with Austria, 
and the constitution of Spain — ^that is what the 
situation of the country and the people re- 
quire." With this answer the prince returned 
to the palace, where a long conference took 
place between the princes of the royal family 
and the cabinet it was animated in the ex- 
treme, and continued tiirough the whole ni^ht 
The king was firm ; resolved not to be unfaith- 
ful to his engagements with his allies or the 
cause of royalty, he took the resolution to 
abdicate in favor of the next heir, who was 
less implicated in the one, and might feel less 
reluctant to forego the rights of the other. 
This determination was immediately acted 
upon. Early on the morning of the 13th, the 
royal family, under a large escort^ set out from 
Turin for ifice, and a proclamation was issued 
by the Prince of Cangnan, declaring that he 
had been Appointed regent of the realm. The 
J £eyoiii- change of government was immedi- 
tion Pied- ately notified to the foreign minis- 
BODtain, ters^ the regent installed in full sov- 

Ann^kiit ®^®*j?^'y> *°^ ^® constitution of 
IT. 341, * Spain proclaimed amidst universal ac- 
343, Ann. elamation, without the vast majority 
^ m^* knowing what they had adopted or 
' were shouting abont^ 

Such was the Revolution of 1820, in the 

Spanish and Italian peninsulas, and 
Q^J^ which more or less extended its in- 
eharacMr fluence over all Europe. Commenc- 
oTtheror- in^ with military treason, it ended 
oTlSsS? ^^^ robbery, massacre, and the in- 

Burreetion of galley-slaves. Nothing 
dnrable or beneficial was to be expected from 
such a commencement^ "non tali auxilio nee 
defensoribus istis." It was characterized, ac- 
cordingly, throughout, by impassioned concep- 
tion and ephemeral existence : violent change, 
disregard of former usage, inattention to na- 
tional character, oblivion of the general national 
interesta Designed and carried into execution 
by an active and energetic, but limited and 
special class of the people, it exhibited, in all 
the countries where it was established, the well- 
known features of class legislation ; and by the 
establishment of class representation of the very 
worst kind — ^universal su£frage — ^it insured at 
no distant period its own downfaU. It will 
appear in the sequel how sudden and violent 
toe reaction was, how quickly the newly-raised 
iiabriye yielded to (he aroused ind^ation of 



mankind, and how galling, and heavy, and last> 
ing were the chains of servitude which, from 
the failure of thid ill-judged attempt at libera- 
tion, were imposed upon the people. 

In truth, all revolutions which, like that of 
Spain, and its imitations in Portugal, |m 
Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont, are what 
brought about by a single and Umit- caused their 
ed class of society, involve in them- J?^^,*^^®'' 
selves the principles of their own ^ 
speedy destruction. They may be propped up 
for a time by the aid of foreign powers polit- 
ically interested in the establishment of such 
institutions; but even with such external aid 
they can not long endure ; without it, they at 
once faU to the ground. The reason is, that 
the constitution whioh they establish, being 
founded on the principle of'^ opposition to aU 
that has preceded it, Uie crowtn of centuries, 
is soon found to be wholly unsuited to the 
national disposition and necessities; and hav- 
ing been brought about by the efforts of a 
single class, it is calculated only for its inter- 
ests, and proves destructive to tnose of all the 
other classes. There was no need of the bay- 
onets of Austria or France to overturn the 
revolutions of the two peninsulas. Left to 
themselves, they would speedily have perished 
from their experienced unsui&bleness to the 
circumstances of the oountriea The only rev- 
olutions which ever have or ever can terminate 
in durable institutions, are those which, brought 
about, like that of Great Britain in 1688, by 
an unbearable tyranny which has for a time 
united aU classes for its overthrow, are limited 
to the change requisite to guard against the 
recurrence of that tyranny, avoid the fatal evil 
of class legislation, the invariable result of class 
revolution, and make no further change in the 
institutions or government of the state, the 
growth of centuries, and the creation of the 
national wants, than is necessary to secure 
their unimpaired continuance. 

What, it is often asked, are the military to 
do when called on by the government 124. 
to act against insurgents demanding What 
a change in t^e national institutionsl ■^?^** '**• 
Are they to imbrue their hands in ^ j^ ^^.^ 
the blood of their fellow-citizens, clrcom- 
guilty of no other offense but that Btances? 
of striving to obtain the first of human bless- 
ings, that of civil liberty ? The answer is, " Cer- 
tainly," if they would secure its acquisition for 
themselves and their children. Freedom has 
been often won by the gradual pressure of pa- 
cific classes on the government; it never yet 
was secured by the violent insurrection of 
armed men. To be durable, it must be gradu- 
ally established : its builders must be the pacific 
citizens, not the armed soldiers: it never yet 
was won by the sudden revolt of the military. 
The only effect of the success of such an insur- 
rection IS an increase in the strength and means 
of oppression in the ruling power — ^the substi- 
tution of the vigor of military for the feebleness 
of monarchical, or the infatuation of priestly 
government. Riego and Pepe were tne real 
murderers of freedom in the Spanish and Italian 
peninsulai^ for they overturned the national 
constitution to establish military rule, and 
blasted the cause of liberi^ by the exceasos 
which came to be oommittea in its name. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

RUSSIA AND POLAND, FBOM 1BE PEAOK OF 1:815 TO THE AOCBBSION OF NI0HOLA8 IN 18^ 



Great as have been the changes, marvelous 
] the events, of recent times, in all 

Vast growth countries, the most wonderful have 
and extent occurred in different and distant 
A^^-rSfi** part* of the world, where they ex- 
and Uritish ceed every thmg not only witness- 
India in pe- ed by contemporaries, but recorded 
cent times. |jy hjgtory of former periods. We 
are too near them to measure their propor- 
tions with the eye; future times, whicn near 
of them at a distance with the ear, or are wit- 
nesses, after the lapse of ages, of their effects, 
will more correctly estimate their relative 
magnitude and importance. The simultaneous 
growth of the Russian power in Europe and 
Asia, of the United States in America, and of 
the British empire in India and Australia^ stand 
forth pre-eminent in this age of wonders. Great 
changes in human affairs — the overthrow of 
aged, the rise of youthful empires — the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of the Crusaders — ^the dwin- 
dling away of the Mohammedan faith, the 
boundless extension of the Christian — ^the res- 
toration of a European and civilized empire on 
the shores of the Euxine — vast transplantations 
of mankind to the East and the West — the roll- 
ing back of the tide of civilization to the land 
of its birth — ^the peopling of a new world with 
the race of Japhet>---are obviously connected 
with, or the direct consequence o( these events. 
The effects they have produced will always be 
regarded as a aeeisive turning-point in the an- 
Dais of mankind ; not less memorable than the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire — ^not less pro- 
lific of consequences than the Reformation in 
Europe, and the discovery of America. Nor 
l^iave the gifts of Providence been wanting to 
aid in the mighty movement^ and carry it out 
in accordance with the welfare and happiness 
of mankind. If to the age of Columbus it gave 
the compass and the art of printing, to that 
succeeding Napoleon it gave steam navigation, 
railway communication, and the electric tele- 
graph ; and if the activity of the former period 
was stimulated by the erant to man of the silver 
mines of Potosi and Mexico, the enterprize of 
the latter was still more powerfully aroused by 
the discovery of the gola-laden fields of Califor- 
nia and Australia. 
Vast and powerful as the Russian empire was 

wlien its children, in emulation of 
Increase of ^'^^^e of Numantium,applied the torch 
Russia by to the palaces of Moscow, or carried 
the trcatiea their victorious arms to the heights 
1815.** ^^ of Montmartre and the banks of the 

Seine, it had not then attained half 
the infiuence and importance which it has since 
acquired. The victory of Alexander doubled his 
power — the overthrow of Napoleon halved his 
enemies. In/lependent of the immense increase 
of intluence and importance, which necessari- 
ly and immediately resulted from the destruc- 
tion of the vast armament which Napoleon bad 



marshaled for its destruction, and the proud 
pre-eminence conceded to it in the diplomatic 
negotiations of Vienna, the physical resources 
and territorial extent of Russia had been enor- 
mously augmented during, and by the results 
of, the struggle. It was hard to say whether 
it had prospered most from victory or defeat 
The carnage of Eylau, the overthrow of Tilsit, 
led only to the incorporation of Finland with 
its vast dominions, tne acquisition of a con- 
siderable territory from its ally Prussia, the 
consolidation of its power in the Caucasus and 
Georgia, and the incorporation of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and extension of its southern 
frontier to the Danube. And although, during 
the first agonies of the French invasion, these 
valuable provinces were in part abandoned, 
and the rruth was fixed on as the boundary 
in the mean time of the empire, yet it was at 
the time evident, what the event has since 
abundantly proved, that this unwonted retire- 
ment of the kussian eagle was for a time only; 
and that their march toward Constantinople, 
conquering and to conquer, was destined to be 
not permanently arrest^ 

But the great and lasting acquisition of Russia, 
from the results of the war, was that $. 
oftheGBAND-DUCHTOFWABAAW. This Important 
important territory, which brings the 5? JSlSta 
Russian outposts within a compara- the grand- 
tively short distance of both Vienna dacby of 
and berlin, and renders the influence Warsaw, 
of its diplomacy irresistible in eastern Europe, 
was virtually annexed to Russia by the treaty 
of Vienna in 1816; for although, by the stren* 
uous efforts of Lord Castlereagh ana M. Talley- 
rand, its immediate incorporation with the do- 
minions of the Czar was prevented, yet this was 
done only by its establi&bment as a state nom- 
inally independent^ but really part of his vast 
territories. The grand-duchy of Warsaw was 
erected into a separate state, but the Emperor 
Alexander was at its head; his brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, was his viceroy, and 
Russian influence was predominant in its coun- 
cils. A constitutional monarchy, and the fonn 
at least of representative institutions, were, by 
the strenuous efforts of France and England, 
establi^ed at Warsaw; but it was the form 
only. National habits and character proved 
stronger, as is ever the case^ than diplomatic 
changes; freedom was found to be unavailing 
to a nation when it was conferred, not by do- 
mestic effort, but by foreign intervention ; and 
the prosperity communicated to Uie Poles by 
the vigor of Russian rule, and the organization of 
Russian power, proved only an addition to the 
strength of Russia, when, after an unsuccessful 
and ill-judged revolt, the grand-duchy was for- 
mally incorporated with her dominiona 

The grand-duchy of Warsaw, which the 
treaty of Vienna in this manner handed over 
to Russia, contained, in 1846, 4,865,000 inhab- 
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itants; it eztende oyer 47,000 square geograph- 
^^ ical miles (about halt more than Ire- 
Statistics of landi the people being thinly scat- 
tilt grand- terea oyer it, at the rate of 100 to the 
Waxnw ^® square mile: and the land under 
cnltiyation within its limits amounts 
to 5,444,000 desfiatiMM, or 14,000,000 English 
acres, being at the rate onlj of 1.12 dessiatine 
(three acres) to each inhabitant* As the soil 
is generally rich, eyery where leyel, and for the 
most part capable of yielding the finest wheaten 
crops, it is eyident that the inhabitants might 
be fiye times their present amount^ not only 
without any diminution, but with a great and 
durable increase in their comfort and well-being. 
But the character of the Poles, like that of the 
Celts,^ ardent, enthusiastic, and daring, but gay, 
yolatile, and insaueiantf had rendered these gifts 
of nature of little ayail, and retained the nation 
in a state of internal poyerty and external weak- 
ness, when the means of attaining the reyerse 
of both were within their power. Great part 
of the country was oyershadowed by dark for- 
ests of fir; yast swamps extended along the 
marg^ of the riyers, and formed morasses and 
1 Tegob. lakes in the interior, which chilled 
Etudes sur the atmosphere around ; and eyen 
i*ni'ii^- "^'^^^ cultiyation had crept into the 
Haxthaa- ^ wilderness^ it was in sach a rude and 
sea, Stat, imperfect manner as bespoke rather 
**«^^^ the weakness of sayage than the 
•le, 1. 837. pQ^^pg of ciialized man.^ 

The new kingdom of Poland, on the throne 

5. of which the Emperor of Russia was 

EatsbUsh- placed, waa proclaimed at Warsaw on 

ESriSm^f ^® 2^^ ^^^ ^^^^' ^* consisted of 
pSfnd. the pTjand-duchy of Warsaw, as it ex- 
June so, isted in the time of Napoleon, with 
1815. the exception of the city and littie 

territory of Cracow, which was erected into a 
separate republic, the salt mines of Wideiza, 
wnich were ceded to Austria, and the grand- 
duchy of Posen, which was set apart to Prussia. 
Still the portion left for Russia was yery great^ 
and formed an immense addition to its already 
colossal strength ; for it brought its dominions 
almost into the centre of Europe, and left the 
capitals of Austria and Prussia within ten days* 
march of its frontiers, without a fortified town 
or defensible frontier between. It added, too, 
the military strength of a warlike race, cele- 
brated in eyery age for their heroic exploits^ to 
the Russian standards— 4nen whom Napoleon 
has characterized as those of all Europe who 
most readily become soldiers. They formed at 
this time a willing and yaluable addition to the 
Muscoyite legions, for the Poles clung to this 
little kingdom, as a nuoleus from which might 
arise the restoration of their lost nationality ; 
and the beneyolent dispositions and known par- 
tiality for Poland of the Emperor Alexander in- 
spired the warmest hopes that this long-wished- 
for result might take place. The strength and 
yigor which were ere long communicated to the 
new kingdom by the Russian administration, 
caused the country rapidly to prosper in the 
most remarkable manner in aJl its material in- 
terests; while the shadow, at least, of repre- 

* The Russian dessiatine^ by which all their land is 
measured, conuOns .S| acres nearly, the acre being .37 of 
a dcasiatiiie. 



sentatiye institutions, which was obtained for 
it by the efforts of Lord Castlereagh i Malte 
at the Congress of Vienna, flatter- Brun,GeoK. 
ed the secret hope that» with its H«T'b^' 
lost nationality, the much-loyed lib- unj^. def ' 
erties of Poland might one day be Homines 
restored.* Viv.u.227. 

The Grand Duke Gonstamitnx, who waa 
placed as yiceroy at the head of the 
goyemment of this infant kingdom. Biography 
was one of those strange and bizarre of the 
characters which occur but seldom in Grand 
history, and can be produced only by JJ^Jj^"' 
a temporary, and, in some degree, for- 
tuitous blending of the dispositions of yarious 
races, and the feelings produced by different 
states of society. The second son of the Em- 
peror Paul 1. and the celebrated Empress Cath- 
erine, he was bom on the 8th May, 1779, and 
christened Constantine, from the design of that 
aspiring potentate to place him on the throne 
of Constantinople, and restore the Byzantine 
empire, as an appanage of the imperial house 
of Russia. He was married on 26tn February, 
1796, to a princess of the house of Saxe-Coburg ; 
but the marriaee proyed unfortunate, and was 
soon followed oy a separation. The sayage 
manners and despotic inclinations of the Grand 
Duke were speedily felt as insupportable by a 
princess accustomed to the polished and con- 
siderate manners of European society.* He 
soon after entered on the career of arms, and in 
it from the yery first he greatly distinguished 
himself His first essay in real warfare was in 
1799, under SuwarrofF, on the banks of the Po, 
where his darinff character and headlong yalor 
were yery conspicuous. Subeeauently he j oined 
the alliea army, at the head of nis splendid reg- 
iment of cuirassiers, in the plains of Moravia m 
1806; and by the glorious charges, in which 
he defeated the best regiments of the imperial 
guard, and captured an eagle, had all but 
changed the face of Europe on the field of Aus- 
terlitz.' Subsequently he arrested a Hist, of 
the triumphant march of Napoleon at Europe, c 
Eylau, and nearly closed his career »l- W 130, 
amidst the snows of Poland. He 
went through the whole campaigns of 1812, 
1818, and 1814 in Russia, Germany, and France, 
and attended the yictorious march of his^ coun- 
trymen from Moscow to Paris, f He did not 
accompany them to London, but attended the 
Congress of Vienna, from whence he s siog. dea 
proceeded to take possession of his Horn. vit. 
new kingdom in June, 1816.' **" *^^" 

His character and habits but ill-qualified him 
for the task. Born on the confines 7. 
of Europe and Asia, inheriting the His char- 
Tartar blood, warmed by the Slayo- ■^*®'^- 
nian texnperament, his Oriental character had 
never yielded to the manners or civilization of 
Europe. He was an emblem of the nations of 
whicn he was so nearly the head : refinement 
had never penetrated the interior — the deli- 
cacy and graces of polisheid manners were on 
the surface only. lus countenance, which was 

* The author has been informed by a lady, to whom the 
Grand Duchess herseir recounted it, that, in some of his 
fits of passion, he used to make her rise during the night, 
and lie across the threshold of the door of their apartment ! 

t The author met him frequently there in 1614, and tha 
chief traits in this descripUon are taken from his own oh* 
scrvallon. 
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stroDgly ohamctericed by the Tartar features^ 
and aeyerely marked by the small-pox, was ill- 
favored ana un^nly; but hia manners were 
polished in society, and no one, when so in- 
clined, could be more winning and attractive. 
But the real disposition was widely different; 
he had nothing mild or gentle in his tempera- 
ment He rivaled Richard C€Bur-de-Lion in his 
valor in the field, but he surpassed him also in 
the vehemence with which he ruled the cabinet, 
and the acts of tyranny by which both his 
public administration and private life were 
characterized. Violent, capricious, and irritable, 
he could never brook contradiction, and when in- 
flamed by passion, indulged his vehement dis- 
position DY frightful and disgraceful acts of 
cruelty. He was an untamea savage, armed 
with tne power and animated by the imperious 
disposition of an Eastern sultan, imperfectly 
vailed over by the chivalrous manners of modern 
Europe. Yet was the savage not destitute of 
generous sentiments ; he could occasionally do 
noble things ; and though the discipline he main- 
tained in his troops was extremely severe, yet 
it was redeemed, and their affections won, by 
frequent acts of kindness. The close of his pub- 
lic career was very remarkable, and afforded 
a memorable proof of what is the real van- 
quisher of the savage dispositions of man, and 
now love can melt even the most ferocious bo- 
soms. Such was the influence which a Polish 
lady of charming and fascinating manners ac- 
quired over him, that he sacrificed for her the 
most splendid prospects which the world could 
offer; and it will appear in the sequel that 
I Blog, Jig, "all for love, or the world well lost," 
Horn. ViT. was, to the astonishment of Europe, 
ti.827,ss8; realized by an Oriental prince, the 

kn^toSU. ^®^^ ^ ^® greatest empire itf Chris- 
tendom.^ 
As might have been expected from a prince 
& of such a character and habits, his 
His flrat chief attention was concentrated on 

mlnirtr*!*" **^® *"°y- ^" ^^^ ^^^ December, 
UoQ, and 1816, when the annexation of Poland 
training of to the Russian crown was seriously 
the army, contested in the Congress of Vienna, 
Constantine addressed to it an animated pro- 
clamation, in which he recounted with truth 
and deserved pride their glorious deeds in arms^ 
their fidelity m misfortune^ their inextinguish- 
able love of their country, and called on them 
to rally round the emperor as its only bulwark.* 

* " R^unisaex-vooB autonr de Totre drapeau ; annez voa 
bras pour d6fbndre votre Pauie, et pour maintenir qpn 
existence politique. Pendant que rEmpereur Alexandre 
prepare I'heufeux avenlr de votre pays, montrez-voaa 
pretfl a soutenir aea nobles efforts. Lea memea ch^ft qui, 
depuia vingt ana, voua ont conduits aur le chemin de la 
gloire, aanront tous ramener TEmpereur apprecier votre 
valeur. Au milieu du desaatre d'une guerre ftmeate, 11 a 
▼u votre Iionneur aorvlvre a des 6v6nenients qui ne d6- 
pendaient pas de voua. De hauts (kits d'annea vous ont 
dlHtingues dans una lutte dont le but aouvent vous 6tait 
Stranger ; a present que voa efforta ne seront consacree 
;u' a la Patrie, voua aerez invinciblea. Soldais et guerriera 
le toutes lea armea, donnez lea premiere I'exemple de 
Tordrc qui doit rdgner chez tous voa compatriotea. De- 
vouement aana bomea envera I'Empcreur, qui ne veut que 
le bien de votre Patrie, amour pour son auguate peraonne, 
ob^isaance, concorde : voila le moyen d'asanrer la proa- 

e^rite de votre pajra, qui ae trouve aoua la puiaaante 
gide de TEropereur. C'eat par 1& que voua arriverez a 
IHioureaae situation, que d'autrea peuvent vous proroettre, 
mais que lui aenl peut voua procurer. Sa pulaaance et. 
aea vertua voua en sont gUKaU"'—BiognaMedesHommes 
VivanU, iL 329.' 
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On the 24th of the same month he pre- -^^ 
sided at a solemn meeting of the Senate^ ^^ 
at which the new constitution was read, and 
proclaimed with great solemnity. The proa- 
pect of the restoration of their country, of ita 
resuming its place in the family of Europe, the 
known affection with which the emperor re- 
garded Poland, and the generous deeds toward 
It by which his reign hiS already been signal- 
izecl, the hope of the restoration of their hber- 
ties by means of the constitution which had 
been promulgated, diffused a universal enchant- 
ment^ and for a brief season made the Poles 
forget the long-continued misfortunes i siog. des 
of which their country had been the Horn. vit. 
theatre.' 1*- «8« 

Great material prosperity followed the junc- 
tion of the Polish and Russian crowns, q. 
and vast advantage to both countries. Great ad- 
The very cessation of the jealousj^ and SJ^J" ** 
hostility which had so long subsisted ft^^jtg 
between them, and the opening of union with 
the vast market of Musoovy to Polish Russia, 
industry, was of itself an immense advantaf^ei 
Add to this the termination of the long anarchy 
of Polish democracy, and the substitution of 
the steady rule of a regular government^ which, 
however despotic, was strong, uniform, and con- 
sistent^ for tne ceaseless dissensions and sense- 
less jealousies of their stormy national assem- 
blies. Warsaw, which, in 1797, contained only 
66,572 inhabitants^ and at the accession of 
Alexander less than 80,000, rapidly increased 
in splendor and opulence, and in 1842 number- 
ed 140,000 souls. The industry of the country 
made sensible progress with (ne preservation 
of peace, and the steady market opened for 
agricultural produce both in the warehouses 
of Dantzic and in the consumption of the capitaL 
Its revenue had augmented before 1880 by more 
than a third, and tne seeds even of manufactur- 
ing prosperity had be^un to eerminate on its 
soiL The entire kingdom, which in 1815 could 
number only a hundred weaving looms, had 
come, in 1880, to contain six thousand, which 
manuiactured annually seven million yards of 
cloth. All other rude fabrics had advanced in 
a similar proportion; but capital was still 
chiefly accumulated in the hands of the Jews, 
who amounted in Warsaw alone to twenty- 
seven thousand, and were to be found at the 
head of nearly all the industrial establishments 
in the king<^m. Nor was public instruction 
neglected ; on the contrary, it was extended in 
the most remarkable manner during the pacific 
rule of tiie Russian emperor. Schools ofevery 
description had been established at Warsaw, 
and in various parts of the kingdom, which 
were crowded by the ardent youth of that im- 
passioned land. The scholars^ who were only 
a few hundreds in 1815, had risen in a Malta 
the capital alone in 1880 to 8700, and Brun, 
over the whole kingdom to 85,000, ^^«- ^j 
which was in the proportion of 1 to 180 528, 530 '; 
souls, while in the neighboring realm Tegobor^ 
of Russia it was only 1 to 280.« "^t *• **^- 

But as it was to the military force of this 
new kingdom that the attention of .^ 
the viceroy and the government was qj^i {„. 
chiefly directed, so it was there that crease of 
the most rapid changes and the most ^^ military 
extraordinary progress took place. ■''*°*"^ 
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It would paaa for incredible^ were it not attested 
by undouDted evidence, and aocomited for by 
the singular aptitude of the Poles for military 
instruction, and the extraordinary skill of the 
Russians in military organization. The Polish 
anuy, though it never exceeded forty thousand 
men — ^less uian one in a hundred of the entire 
population — soon became, under the tuition of 
Constantine, one of the most formidable in 
Europe, from its incomparable state of disci> 
pline and eMtjuipment The viceroy was ex- 
tremely anxious on this subject, and rigorous 
to a fault in exacting the most ceaseless atten- 
tion to tiie smallest minutie of dress and disci- 
Eline. Though second to none in the hardi' 
ood with which he headed his chivalrous 
ffuards in a charge, it was on the trifling splen- 
dor of pacific display that he was chiefly set 
He often said, after seeing his^ards defile be- 
him, ** What a pity it is to go to war I — it dirtUn 
their dren; it spoiU toldiersJ* To such a de- 
gree of perfection did he bring them in these 
respects^ Uiat when, in October, 1816, the Em- 
peror Alexander passed them in review at 
Warsaw, he was so struck with their martial 
air, exact diicipline, and splendid appearance^ 
that he embraced his brother several times in 
their presenoe. But they were not mere carpet 
knights who thus charmed the ^atest mihta- 
ry monarch in the world by their appearance : 
none showed, when the hour of tnaL arrived, 
that they were more equal to the duties and 
penetrated with the spirit of real soldiers. 
When the disastrous revolt of 1830 arrived, 
and the little kinj^dom of Poland strove to de- 
tach itself from its colossal neighbor, its for- 
tresses of Modlin and Zamosc were in such a 
state of defense^ and its army so efllcient, that 
for ten months it maintained a doubtful conflict 
with its gigantic foe, and in the end was only 
subdued b^ the aid of Prussia^ — a 
CT»!l?^^ memorableinstanceofdevotedthough 

a2S8 ; mistaken patriotism, and of the glon- 
alia ous destiny which awaited Poland, if 

fiw'aso ^^ ''^'^ ^^ ^^ ^^ sense to establish 
' a stable government^ and their heroic 

eourage and military spirit had not been ren- 
dered nugatory by the insane divisions and 
democratic selfishness of former times. 
The powers of western Europe acted natu- 
rally and in a liberal spirit in stipu- 
Ptttnre of luting; for the frajgment of the Polish 
tliB repre- nation embraced in the new kingdom, 
■entatiTe constitutional privileges and a repre- 
J^|2^^ sentative government, and the Em- 
peror Alexander not leas so in con- 
ceding them. But they proved worse than 
useless in practice; and their entire faUure 
adds another to the numerous instances which 
history affords of the extreme danger of trans- 
planting institutions suitable to one race and 
state of society to men inheriting a different 
blood, and in a different stage of political exist- 
ence. Not lees stormy and unmanageable by 
ordinary means, or any appeals to reason, than 
their ancient diete, where eighty tiiousand 
horsemen discussed the affairs of state in the 
plains of Yolo, the new Assembly united to it 
the selfishness, interested motives^ and corrup- 
tion which are the gangrenes of the represent- 
ative system, even in the most highly-aovanced 
and polished societies. They were seldom con- 



voked, and, when assembled, more than once 
abruptly dissolved. Poland flourished under 
the Russian rule prior to the calamitous revolt 
in 1880, not in conseouence of her represent- 
atives, but in spite or them. No salutary or 
usefal measures are to be traced to their influ- 
ence; and they drew forth from no common 
man, the Emperor Nicholas^ the following, it is 
to be feared, as applied to that people, just 
condemnation : " I understand a republic ; it is 
a clear and sincere government, or at least it 
may be so: I understand an absolute govern- 
ment, since I am the chief of such an order of 
things; but I do not understand a represent- 
ative monarchy. It is the government of fiilse- 
hood, fraud, and corruption: I would retreat 
to the wall of China rather than adopt it I 
have been a representative monarch ; and the 
world knows wnat it has cort me declining to 
submit to the exigencies of that infamous gov- 
ernment, I disdamed the usual means of man- 
aging such assemblies : I would neither purchase 
votes nor corrupt consciences, nor seduce some 
to corrupt others. I disdained such methods, 
as not less degrading to those who yield to, 
tiian di^^raceral to nim who employs them, 
and I have paid dear for my sincerity ; but God 
be praised, 1 have done^ and forever, with that 
form of government." Thirty years ago, these 
words would have passed for the violent de- 
clamation of a despotic prince, abusing any 
institutions which put a restraint upon his 
own power; but time has since j. Marauls 
then taught us many lessons: we ^ cusu^ 
have seen the representative sys- LaRossieoa 
tem working in France, Ireland, J®^*> ^ **• 
and some parts of England.^ 

Strengthened by this great accession of 
power and territory, which brought |g^ 
their advanced posts into the heart Great in- 
of Europe, within a hundred and fluenceor 
eighty miles both of Vienna and R«"«»- 
Berlin, Russia now assumed the place which 
she has ever since maintained as the undisputed 
arbiter of eastern Europe. Happy if she does 
not iJso become the mistress of the west, and 
the endless divisions of its aspiring inhabitants 
are not in the end extinguished by the unity 
of her advancing power. Great as are the 
physical resources of Russia, and rapidly as 
they have recentiy increased her influence, the 
prestige of her name, the dread of her stren^h, 
have mcreased in a still greater proportion., 
Men looked with a sort of superstitious awe on 
an empire whidi had never receded for centu- 
ries — which, secured in rear by the snows of the 
polar circle, had stretched its mighty arms almost 
to the torrid zone; which numbered the Vis- 
tula, the Amour, the Danube, and the Euphra- 
tes among its frontier streams, and already 
boasted of possessing a seventh of the habitable 
globe within its dominions. Nor had the events 
of recent times weakened this undefined im- 
pression; Napoleon's words had proved true, 
that Russia waa backed "by two invincible 
allies, time and space:" foreign assault was 
hopeless against a state which had repelled the 
invasion of five hundred thousand men; and 
no empire, how strong soever, seemed capable 
of withstanding a power which, beginning its 
career of victory with the burning of Moscow, 
had terminated it by the capture of Paris. 
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What has augmented in the most remarkable 
degree this moral influence, is the 
Great wis- prudence and wisdom with which it 
dom of its has been exercised. Never impelled 
external by senseless ambition on the part of 
P**"'^y- its rulers, or frantic passions among 
its people, the policy of Russia for two centuries 
has been eminently moderate and judicious. 
Its rulers are constantly actuated by the lust 
of conquest, but they never precipitate the 
moment of attack; ^conscious of their own 
strength, they await calmly the moment of 
action, and tnen appear with decisive effect 
Like a great man in the conduct of life, they 
are never impelled by the thirst for immediate 
display whicn is the torment and bane of little 
minds, but are satisfied to appear when circum- 
stances call them forth, aware that no effort 
will then be required to prove their superiority. 
Their conquests^ how great soever, seem all to 
have been the result of necessity; constantly, 
in reality, aggressive, they have almost always 
appeared, in serious warfare, on the defensive. 
The conquest of Finland in 1808, the result of 
the treaty of Tilsit, is the only one for the last 
century m which its cabinet was avowedly 
and ostensibly the aggressors. While this pru- 
dent policy disarms their neighbors, ana in- 
duces them to rely on the supposed modera- 
tion and magnanimity of the government, it 
adds immensely to their own strength when the 
moment of action has arrived. Every interval 
of peace is attended by a rapid growth of their 
internal resources, and its apparent leisure is 
sedulously improved by the government in 
preparing the means of future conquest No 
senseless cry for economy, no " ignorant impa- 
tience of taxation," paralyzes their strength on 
the termination of hostihties, and makes them 
lose in peace the whole fruits of conquest in 
war. Alike in peace as in war, at home and 
abroad, their strength is constantly rolling on ; 
like a dark thunder-cloud, a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, ready for instant action, con- 
stantly overhang in Poland eastern Europe; 
and every state within reach of their hostility 
is too happy to avert it by submission. When 
the storm broke on Hungary in 1849, it at once 
extinguished the conflagration which had set 
Europe in flames.* 
The secret of this astonishing influence of 
14. Russia in European politics^ is not 
Their onity merely her physical resources and 
of purpose, rapid growth, great as it will imme- 
diately appear both are, but the unity of pur- 
pow by wnich the whole nation is animated. 
Like that of individuals in private life, this is 
the mat secret of national success ; it is not so 
mucn superiority in means, as their persevering 
direction to one object, which is the spring to 
which in both it is mainly to be ascribed The 
ceaseless direction of Roman energy to foreign 
conquest gave Rome the empire of the world ; 
that of the French to the thirst for glory and 
principle of honor, conferred on them tlie lead 
m continental Europe ; that of the English to 
foreign commerce and domestic industry, placed 
in their hands the sceptre of the waves. Not 
less persevering than any of these nations, and 

* The Russian army which invaded Hungary in 1840 
was 161,800 strong.— Gboroit's Memoirs of the War in 
Hungary, ii. 149. 
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exclusively directed to one object, rivaling the 
ancient masters of the world in the thirst for 
dominion, and the modem English in the vigor 
with which it is sought^ the whole Russians, 
from the emperor on the throne to the serf in 
the cottage, are inspired with the belief that 
their mission is to conquer the world, and their 
destiny to effect it Commerce is in little es- 
teem among them ; its most lucrative branches 
are in the hands of the Germans, who over- 
spread its towns as the Jews do Uiose of Poland. 
Agriculture, abandoned to the serfe, is regarded 
only as the means of raising a rude subsistence 
for the cultivators, and realizing a fixed revenue 
for the proprietor. Literature is in its infancy, 
law considered as an inferior line; but war is 
cultivated with the utmost assiduity, and vast 
schools^ where all subjects connected with it 
are taught in th^ most approved manner and 
with the latest improvements, are constantly 
attended by two hundred thousand of the best 
young men in the empire. The ablest among 
them are selected for the diplomatic service, 
and hence the great talent by which that pro- 
fession in Russia is ever distinguished; but the 
whole remainder are turned into the army, 
where they find themselves at the head of igno- 
rant but bold and hardy mep, not less inflamed 
than themselves with the thirst for foreign con- 

3uest---not less impressed with the idea that to 
lem is destined the sceptre of the world. 
The physical circumstances of Russia are such 
as to justify, in a great degree, these j^ 
anticipationa Its population in £u- statistics 
rope consisted in 1850 of 62,088,000 of the em- 
souls, and in Asia of 4,688,000 more ; P*";,ii? 
in all, 67,247,000, and including the P<»P^"*>»' 
army, 68,000,000. It is now (1858) not less 
than 70,000,000. Of this immense mass no less 
than 60,500,000 are the inhabitants of the 
country, and engaged in cultivation, and only 
6,888,000 the indwellers in towns, and engaged 
in their industrial purauits, the remainder being 
nomads, or in the army. This enormous pro- 
portion of the cultivators to the other classes 
of society — twelve to one — at once indicates the 
rude and infantine state of civilization of the 
immense majority of the inhabitants, and de- 
monstrates in the clearest manner the utter 
groundlessness of those apprehensions regard- 
ing the increasing difficulty of raising subsist- 
ence for the increasing numbers of mankind 
in the later stages of society, which in the early 
part of this century took such general hold of 
the minds of men. For while, in the immense 
and fertile plains of Russia, twelve cultivators 
only raise food for themselves and their families 
and one inhabitant of towns, and perhaps an 
equal number of consumers in foreign states-* 
that is, six cultivators feed themselves and one 
other member ofeociety — ^in Great Britain, by the 
census of 1841, the number of persons engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil was to the remainmg 
classes of society as one to seven nearly; and 
yet the nation was self-supporting. In other 
words, the power of labor in raising food was 
above forty timet greater^ in proportion to the 
population in the old and densely-peopled, 
than the young and thinly-peopled state; The 
same truth has been exemplined in America, 
where, by the census of 1841, the cultivators 
over the whole Union are to the other classes 



1816.] 

of society as fowr^ and beyond the Alleghany 
1 Koepper*8 Mountains as tighi to one ; facts which 
PopuiKttoi^ demonstrate that so far from popula- 
^ ^SSr ^^°' ^ ^^' ^^^^^ supposes, press- 
72 -^m?' ing in the later stages of society on 
bonkiTtr subsistence, subsistence is dail}r ao- 
130, 133, quiring a greater and more decisive 
*^" ascendency over population.** 

The rapidity with which this immense body 
le. of men increases in numbers is as im- 
Great n- portant in a political point of view 
pldity<^. as it is formidable to the rest of Eu- 
^^iSh i^P^ '^^ annual present addition 
eian popa- to the population has been from 1840 
l*'^^"^- to 1850, as one to a hundred, and that 
notwithstanding the fearful ravages of the 
eholera, which in 1B47 caused a decrease of 
296,000. 1 This average increase will cause a 
duplication of the population in seventy years^ 
being as nearly as possible the rate of increase 
in the British empire for thirty years prior to 
1846 ; since that time the prodigious drain of 
the emigration, which has now reached the enor- 
mous amount of 865,000 a year, has occasioned 
an annual decline, probably only temporary, 
of from 200,000 to 250,000. It is greater than 
that of any othe^^ state in Europe, rrussia alone 
excepted, which is increasing at such a rate as 
to double in fifty-two years; but far from 
equaling that of the United States of America; 
iniich for two centuries has regularly doubled 

* By the eenras of 1840, the proportion or enltiTstors 
to all other claaaes in the United States of America stood 
thus: 

A«ricnllnral 3,717,790 

aB other classea 1,078,660 

Or about 31 to 1. Beyond the Alleghany Mountains they 

Agrieultoral 9,003,255 

All other clamea 287,751 

Or about 8 to 1 in the basin of the Mississippi, the garden 
of the worid. On the other hand, in Great Britain, by the 
census of 1831 and 1841, the Amilies respectively oigaged 
to agriculture and other pursuits stood thus : 

18S1. 1841. 

QiMt BiiUin aod Inland. 

Agricultural 961,134 3,343,974 

AU other pursuits.. 3,453,041 23,482,115 

Or 7 to 1 in the latter period only. And yet, down to this 
period, the nation was, to all practical purposes, self-sup- 
porting — the importation of wheat having been for forty 
years back not only trifling but declining, and in some 
years nothing at all. Average of wheat imported 
yeariy: 
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ATKXAaas. 


■I«ei.B TXABS. 


YMiau 


Qomrten. 


Ymus. 


Quarten. 


Y««n. 


QnartM*. 


1800 to 1810 
1810 to 1890 
1890 to 1830 
1830 to 1835 


600,468 
458,578 
534,093 
398,507 


1808 
1815 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1892 


122,133 

34,270 

2 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


82,341 
64,303 
28,483 
24,876 
244,087 



— Fufe PoKTBB's Progress oftlu NtUkm, 8d edition, 130, 
140 ; History of Runfpe, chra. xo. 84 ; and Ammcon 
CtHSUSf 1840. 



XoW. • • • 
ICMl • • ■ ■ 

184S.... 

1843.... 

A vvV « ■ • • 

1845.... 

JcMO .... 
1847.... 



50,231,000 .. 

50,090,000 .. 

50,040,000 . 

51,782,000 . 

92,754,000 . 

93,900,000 . 

94,002,000 . 

94,680,000 . 

— TSOOBOBSKI, 1. 88. 



OTerdMlha. 




In 100. 


. 803,000 .... 




... .8 


. 844,000 .... 




... .6 


. 842,000 .... 




... 1.7 


. 972,000 .... 




... 1.0 


. 799,000 .... 




... 1.4 


. 988,000 .... 




... 1.1 


. 988,000 .... 




... 1 


. 290,000 deer. 


(ciioiera). 


... .9 



its inhabitants every twenty-four years, aided, 

it is true, by a vast immigration * Tegob. i. 88, 

from Europe, whieh has latterly •2,93; Koep- 
• J. Ai.' X *> per, Mem. sur 

risen to the enormous amount of U Ropuiation 

660,000 a year^ de Russie. 

But the formidable nature of this increase, 

which, if it remains unchecked, will 

bring Ru8si^ in seventy years, to Great room 

have 140,000,000 of mhabitants, or for future 



about halfoi the whole population of increase in 
Europe at this time, which is esti- }J2i|j**'^^' 
mated at 280,000,000, arises from the 



vast and almost boundless room which exists in 
its immense possessions for future augmenta- 
tion. Such is the extent of its territory, that^ 
great as its population is^ it is at the rate less 
Uian 80 the square mile for Russia in Europe, 
while in Great Britain it is at the rate of 220, 
and in France of 17 1. If Russia in Europe were 
peopled at the rate of Great Britain and Ireland, 
it would contain 600,000,000 souls — a number 
by no means impossible, if the vast extent of 
waste land in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
the mountains of Cumberland and Wales, not 
less sterile than the fir forests of the north of 
Russia, b taken into account* Its entire super- 
ficies is 2,120,000 square (geographical miles, 
while that of Great Britain and Ireland is 
120,340 ; that of France, 207,262 ; that of Aus- 
tria, 267,830; that of Prussia, 107,968; a schnitz- 
facts which, even more than its present ler, Russie, 
number of inhabitants, demonstrate p^ij^^'** 
the prodigious capabilities which it 238 ; T^o- 
contains, and the destinies to which borski, i. 
it is ultimately called.' **» ••• 

What renders a people, advancing at such a 
rate, and possessed of such resources^ jg 
in a peculiar manner formidable, is Unity of 
the unity of purpose and feeling by feeUns in 
which the whole of the immense mass 1„„S?°** 
IS animated. It is a common opimon 
in western Europe that a people inhabiting so 
vast and varied a territory can not by possibil- 
ity remain united, and that Russia broken up, 
as it must ere lone be, into a number of sepa- 
rate dominions^ will cease to be formidable to 
the other powers of Europe. There never was 
a greater mistake. To reason thus is to fall 
into the usual error of supposing that all man- 
kind are placed in the same circumstances, and 
actuated by the same desires. There have 
been many insurrections and revolts in Russia, 
but none which ever pointed in the most remote 
dagree either to a change in the form of govern- 
ment, or to a separation of one part of the 
country from the other. It is in its Polish con- 
quests alone that this passion has been felt 
Even when the Russians have appeared in re- 
volt, as they have oft^i done, it was ever in 
obedience to the impulse of loyalty : they com- 
bated the Czar in the name of another Czar, 



* Popalstionia ProportloB to iq. 

IMl. mile gaof. 

Britlshlsles S7,435,315 SSO 

France 35,080,000 171 

Pmssia 16,576,000 150 

Austria 38,286,000 148 

Rossis in Europe 02,000,000 30 

— TSOOBORSKI, i. 00. 

The population of Orest Britain and Ireland, however, 
was only 97,435,315 by the census of 1851, but that was 
in consequence of the Irish fhmine, 1846, and emigration 
ever since, so that the rate fbr it must be taken at what it 
was in 1845. 
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not knowiDff which was the right one, aa the 
Scotch Higmanders did the Hanoverian family 
in the name of the Stuarts. The principle of 
cohesion is much stronger in Russia tnan it 
is in the British dominions^ infinttely more so 
than in the United States of America. En- 
gland and France may be subjugated, or broken 
into separate states, before the integrity of 
Russia IS threatened ; and many rival repub- 
lics will be contending for the superiority on 
the Transatlantic plains^ while Muscovites are 
still slumbering in conscious strength and pa- 
tient expectation under the sceptre of the Czar. 

The cause of this remarkable^ and, to the 
jg other states of Europe, most Ibrmida- 
Reasonof ble unity of feeling in the Russian 
this unity, dominions is to be found, in the first 
Il!.*h-h?J Pl*ce, as that of all great national 
and relig- peculiarities is» m the original charac- 
louB ftol- ten and disposition of the race. The 
^K"' Russians are not, it is true, encamped 

on the plains of Scjthia as the Turks have 
been for four eentunes on those of the Byzan- 
tine Empire ; they have taken root in the soil, 
they constitute its entire inhabitants, and are 
now devotedly attached to it by the possession 
of its surface and the labors of agriculture. 
But they are not on that account less Oriental 
in their ideas, feelings, and habits ; on the con- 
trary, it is that very circumstance, joined to 
their agricnlturalpursuits, which renders them 
so formidable. Tney unite the devotion and 
singleness of purpose of Asia to the industry 
and material resources of Europe. It is incor- 
rect to say that the Russians, like the inhabit- 
ants of England or France, are generally loyal, 
and only occasionally seized with the disturb- 
ing passions of revolution or religion. They 
are loyal at all times, and in ail places, and 
under all circumstances. Tliey c^ never be 
brought to combat the Czar but in the name 
of the Czar. Devotion to the throne is so 
interwoven with the inmost feelings of their 
hearts that it has become part and parcel of 
their very being; it is as universal as the be- 
lief in God or a future state is in other coun- 
tries. No disturbing or rival passions interfere 
with the unity of this feeling, which is sublime 
from its universality, and respectable from its 
disinterestedness. The Czar is at once their 
temporal sovereign, their supreme chief, whose 
will is law in all temporal affairs, and the head 
of their church, under the legis of whose pro- 
tection they alone hope for entrance into paradise 
in the world to come. The Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople is, properly speaking, the head of tlie 
Greek Church, but he is a loreigner, and at a 
distance; the real ecclesiastical authority re- 
sides in the Czar, who appoints all the bishops ; 
iLevesqne "*^ ^^^ brows are surrounded, in 
Bistoire de their eyes, at once with the diadem 
Kussie, T. of the sultan and the tiara of the 
8»' »0- pontiff.* 

This umty of feeling — the result of the com- 
3Q bmation, in the same people, of the 
Unity of in- Asiatic principle of passive obedience 
terestinthe in temporal, and the Roman Catholic 
wnpi"- one of unity of belief in religious con- 
cerns — ^has been much enhanced in Russia by 
the entire identity of material interests over 
every part of the empire. Other nations are 
partly agricultural, partly manufacturing, part- 



ly commercial ; and experience has proved that 
not the least serious causes of internal division 
are to be traced to the varied and conflicting 
interests of these different daases of society. 
But in Russia no such cause of division exists. 
The empire is^ speaking in general tenns^ wholly 
agriculturaL Its seaports are only emporiums 
for the sale of its rude produce ; its merchants, 
its grain and hemp factors; its manu&cturers^ 
the clothers of its rural population ; its nobles, 
the persons enriched by their labors. So in- 
considerable is the urbian population—only a 
twelfth of the rural — ^that it can secure no sort 
of Influence in the state; and such as it is^ its 
most lucrative professions are chiefly in the 
hands of foreigners. St Petersburg itself has^ 
including the garrison, which is never lees than 
60,000 men, only 4*70,000 inhabitants; but for 
the courts it would soon sink below 100,000; 
Moscow, 849^000 — ^neither greater than Man- 
chester or Glasgow at this moment* If this 
extremely small proportion of the urban to the 
rural population is prejudicial to the national 
wealtn, by depriving the state of the great hives 
of industry wnich in other states are the nur- 
series of capital, it is eminently favorable to 
the unity of feeling which pervades the empira 
The Russians have the two strongest bonds of 
cohesion which can exist in a state — ^identity of 
reliffious belief, and unity of temporal interesta 
The Empress Catherine took some steps to- 
ward introducing schools into her ^i^ 
vast dominions; and great establish- General in- 
ments for the young of both sexes soAeiency 
excite the- admiration of travelers Jji^jjigto 
both at St Petersburg and Moscow, produce 
But she did so, only uiat her vanity enlighten- 
might be gratified by the praise of °**°** 
the philosophers of western Europe ; for she at 
the same time wrote to one of ner favorites 
that if they were general through the empire, 
neither he nor she would long remain where 
they then were.f Catherine was risht; the 
unbounded authority of the Czar, botn as the 
temporal sovereign of the state and the head 
of the church, is based on the general ignorance 
which prevaila Before the light of knowledge 
the yast fabric would insensibly melt away, 
but with it would disappear at the same time 
the internal solidity and external strength of 
the empire. The Emperor Alexander dia much 
to establish schools m his dominions; but as 
they were all either in the hands of the sove- 
reign or the Church, they did little to enh'ghten 
the ffeneral mind, save in the military art, in 
which they kept it on a level with, if not supe- 
rior to, any country of Europe. The schools, 
other than the government ones, which are 
mere military academies, being entirely in the 

• 1^ m ■■■■■■■■ ■ ■■■! ^^^^^^^^^^^^■^■^^^^^■^^^^^^.^ 

* Popnlation In 1840 of— 



Rigga 50,960 

Cronstadk 54,747 

WUna 54,400 

Toula 54,735 

Kiev 47,484 

Woronlje 43,800 



St. Peterslmrg .... 470,209 

Moscow 349,068 

Warsaw 140,474 

Odessa 60,055 

Astrakaa 45,938 

Kazan 44,304 

— Tbgoborski, i. 123, 123. 

t " Mon Cher Prince,— Ne vous plaignei pas de ea que 
lea Rnases n'ont pas le desir de alnstmire. SI J'inatitae 
dea ^coles, ce n'est pas poor nona ,- c'eat poor I'Eorope, 
oil il fkut maintenir notre rang dans Topinion : maia da 
joar ot noa paysans Toudraient a'^clairer, ni voob ni mol 
none ne resteriona a noa places *'— Cathssihb, Impira" 
trice^ au GovemeurdeMoMCOWf 8 June 177S ,* Di Cdstins, 
La Ru8tie en 1839, ii. 115. 
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hands of the olergji who are themselyes, with 
fiome bright ezcepUoiiB, the most uninformed of 
the commnnity, little ia to be expected for the 
training of the general mind from the spread of 
education, as it is at present constituted. 
There is no nation in the world more pro- 
foundly impressed with religious feel- 

Ttaie deny ^"^ ^'^ ^® Russians, and yet there 
^^* is none to which the Gospel has less 
been preached. The Bible is to them a sealed 
book, for not one in a hundred can read ; preach- 
ing is unknown, for it would not be under- 
stood ; form is all in all Repeated genuflexions 
at passing the image of a samt^ invariablejcross- 
ing themselves before eating, and attendance at 
church to witness a few ceremonies around the 
altar on Sunday, form, in general, the whole 
of their devotional practices. In truth, the 
Tast majority of the people are in so backward 
a state as to civilization, that they could neither 
understand doctrines nor apprehend precepts 
apart from the influence of the senses. like 
all rude nations, they are deeply impressed 
with religious feelings: but it is the religion 
which enters by the eye rather than the ear, 
and is nourished by visible objects, not abstract 
ideas. Painting of Scriptural subjects are to 
be seen in all directions, and are the objects of 
the most superstitions devotion to the entire 
people ; for they think that the prohibition in 
the Ck>mmandment8 is only against graven, not 
painted images; and that, provided only the 
turfaee U fiai^ it is lawful to fall down and 
worship it The clergy are a very numerous 
body in the empire — ^tney amounted, in 1829, 
to 243,000 ; and being allowed to marry, their 
children are still more numerous^ and having 
nearly all received the elements of education, 
they constitute the chief class from whom the 
numerous civil emploifes of government are 
drawn.* They are httle elevated, either in 
instruction, station, or circumstances, above 
the peasants by whom they are surrounded, 
whose virtues and vices they in general share ; 
but among the higher prelates, appointed by 
the emperor, are to be found men, as in the 
1 Custine'8 elevated diplomatic circles, second to 
Russia, iii. none in the world in piety and zeal, 
S76, 279. nQ^ learning.' 

Titles and estates are hereditary in Russia, 
23, but not rank — a curious distinction, 
Rank in little understood in western Europe, 
Rumia: the where they are invariably united, but 
Tchinn. highly characteristic of its social sys- 
tem, and important in its social and political 
effects on the inhabitants. It is this distinction 
which has crushed the feudal system in that 
country, and placed society on an entirely 
different basis — half European, half Asiatic — 
from any of the other states founded by the 

* The elergy are thoa divided, wbich abowa how itast 
a prepoDderance the Greek Church enioya— viz. 

Greek Church. . . . ? 223,000 

United Greeka 7,000 

Roman CathoUcp 6,000 

Mahommedan 6,000 

Reformed 400 



243,000 
The whole are married, or capable of being so, except 
tlie Roman Catholic prieata. The entire persona belong- 
ing to the clergy and their fkmilies, forming the clergy 
cloM, amounted, in 1629, to 900,000, and are now above 
a million of souls.— -Maltb Brun, ri. 414. 
Vol. L— Q 



conquerors who overthrew the Roman empire^ 
Peter the Great was the author of the system 
whic^ is called the Tchinn, and by its estab- 
lishment he effected a greater revolution in the 
destinies of the empire than by the destruction 
of the Strelitzes. The whole people were by 
this strange but vigorous lawgiver divided into 
fourteen classes^ corresponding to the grades 
in the army, and something analogous to the 
centuries into which, for the purposes of taxa- 
tion and election, the Romans^ in the days of 
the Republic, were divided. Each of these 
classes has certain privileges peculiar to itself 
which are not enjoyed by the one below it: 
the lowest class^ which is immediately above 
the serfs, is invested with the sinele privilege 
of not being beaten except by judicial author- 
ity; and to insure the enjoyment of this privi- 
lege and prevent strangers from in ignorance 
invading it^ every person in that class is obliged 
to have his number placarded above his door. 
All the inferior employes of government^ and 
persons charged with subaltern duties in the 
administration, belong to this class. ^ Every 
person who becomes a soldier acquires ita priv- 
ileges when he puts off his uniform and obtains 
his discharge. As to the serfs, they j custlne 
are left in the condition that our ii. an.sii, 
peasants were by Magna Charta — Malt. Bran, 
any one may beat them at pleasure.^ vi. 415,417. 
This singular organization of society, which 
pervades all ranks in Russia, from ^4. 
the Czar downward, augments to Great power 
a most enormous degree the power {{▼«» by the 
of the sovereign, for it places the *''^*^°- 
personal rank and privileges of every individ- 
ual in the realm at his disposal By a stroke 
of the pen the Czar can degrade every individ- 
ual in the empire, whatever his descent, or fam- 
ily, or titles may be, from his rank, deprive 
him of all the privileges belonging to it, and 
cast him down to the very lowest class imme- 
diately above the serfs. With equal facility he 
can elevate any person to a class in whicn he 
was neither born, nor to which he is entitled 
by any distinction or services rendered to the 
state, and thus place him in a rank superior to 
any, even the very highest noble in uie land. 
The rank thus conferred is personal only; it 
does not descend with the holder*s titles or es- 
tates to his heirs ; it is given by the sovereigpi, 
held o( and may at any moment be resumed 
by him. An awful example of the exercise of 
this power by the Czar is sometimes given, 
who, in flagrant cases, degrades a colonel at 
the head of his regiment^ or a civil governor 
in the seat of his authority — ^has him flogeed 
in presence of those so recently subjected to nis 
authority, and instantly sent off in one of the 
cars provided for convicts to Siberia. It is 
these terrible instances of severe, but, in so 
despotic a state, necessary justice, often falling 
like a flash of lightning on the highest fimo- 
tionaries, and in the most imforeseen manner, 
which inspires so universal a dread of the pow- 
er of the Czar, and causes his mandates to be 
obeyed like the laws of the Almighty or the 
decrees of fate, which mortals must accept and 
submit to in trembling silence. It has given 
rise to the common opinion that rank in Russia 
is military only, ana depends on the position 
held in the army. This is in appearance tm* 
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but not really so ; for in no coiintry are oiyil i 
(^adations more firmly establiahea or scru- 
piik>\isly observed than in Russia. They are 
abreatt of the steps in military rank, and con- 
fer the same rignts, but they do not confer 
steps in the army ; hence a hair^dresser or tail- 
or sometimes has the rank of a major-general, 
but he could not command a company. At 
the head of the Tchinu was long placed Field- 
1 Malte marshal Paskewitch, the conqueror 
Bran, ▼!. of Persia and Poland, and governor 
409,412; of Warsaw; at its foot the whole 

aiJiSI* ^* P°®*^^^'** ^^^ couriers in the em- 

* pire.* 

This organization oi society betrays its East- 

35. em origin: it recalls the castes of 
Caste of Egypt and Hindostan, with this dif- 
Um nobles, fgrence, that the rank is personal, and 
entirely dependent on the emperor^s will — ^not 
hereditary, as with them, and naturally de- 
scending, like the color of the skin, from parent 
to child As such, it confers an influence on 
the sovereign unknown even on the banks of 
the Nile or the Ganges. The class of nobles is 
very numerous; it embraced in 1829 no less 
than 889,542 individuals. It need hardly be 
said that a great portion of this class ore desti- 
tute of property; but such as are so, for the 
most part find a refuge in the ample ranks of 
the army. Some of them are possessed of enor- 
mous fortunes, and when not trained to civil or 
military duties in the diplomatic or military 
line, they for the most part spend their lives in 
Bt Petersburg or Moscow, where a great pro- 
portion of them, even to the most advanced 
age, are engaged in an incessant round of prof- 
ligacy and pleasure. It exceeds any thing witr 
nessed, at least on the surface, eitner in Paris 
or London ; for passion, relieved from the press- 
ure of public opinion, and too distant to fall 
under the coercion of the emperors, riots with- 
out control, and to a degree which would not 
be tolerated in the societies of western Europe. 
Democratic desires, with all their inconven- 
ienceS) have this good effect, that they provide 
for the decorum of society, and check those 
gross instances of license wnich at once degrade 
and corrupt it They render every man a spy 
on his neighbor, and the espionage of no arbi- 
trary sovereign is so willingly and effectually 
« Cnetin «xeroised ; for though no man likes 
ULsSt ** ^ ^*v® * restraint imposed on his 
Ml ; Malte own passions, every one is willing to 
Bran, Tl. have it fastened upon those of his 
"'• neighbor.* 

The trading or hcuraeoU class, which com- 

_ poses several jranks of the Tchinn, 
Of the ^ made up in Russia, so far as the 
bourgeois Ingher persons in it are concerned, 
and trad- fop the most part> of foreigners. The 
log classes, p^ptjon ^f j^ drawn from the nation 

is composed of persons entirely emancipated, or 
of tliose who, still serfe, and not attached to the 
soil, and have commuted their obligation of 
personal service into the payment of a certain 
annual sum called the o6ro£, generally ten or 
twelve rubles a year (£1 12s. ed. or £1 18s.). 
This latter class is very numerous; it contains 
no less than 14^000,000 of souK includinethe 
families of the semi-emancipated serfti They 
can not, however, leave their trade or force 
the pnschase. of their fireedom on their master 



against his consent, and the obrok is generally 
raised as their supposed gains augment Thia 
is perhaps the very best way in which the 
step, always difficulty sometimes dangerous^ can. 
be made from slavery to freedom, because it 
makes the gaining of the habits of industry pre- 
cede the cessation of its compulsion, and renaers 
man capable of being free before he becomes so. 
The peasants on the domains of the Crown, 
though engaged in the labors of agriculture, are 
substantially in the same situation; they pay 
their obrok or capitation-tas; and enjoy the 
whole remaining fruits of the soil they have 
cultivated, or of the manual labor. Their num- 
ber is very sreat; it amounts to no less than 
7,988,000 individuals of the male sex. The 
trading classes are all arranged in separate 
guilds or corporations, in which they enjoy con- 
siderable privileges — ^in particular, those of be- 
ine exempt from personal chastisement, and the 
obligation to serve in the army, and to pay the 
capitation-tax, and having courts of their own 
where their matters in dispute are determ- 
ined, as in the Saxon courts of the Heptarchy, 
by a jury of their peers. This arrangement of 
the trading classes in separate guilds or frater- 
nities, enjoying certain privileges, and bound 
together dv community of interesi^ is the very 
best that numan wisdfom ever devised to im- 
prove the condition and habits of the industri- 
ous classes, because it tends to establish an aris- 
tocracy amonff them, which at once elevates 
their caste and protects their labor, and tends 
to prevent that greatest of all social evils» equal- 
ity among the poor ; which, as it de- i Malte 
stroys their influence, inevitably ends Bnin, vl. 
in the equality of despotism.^ ***» *^'* 

The last class in Russia is that of the Sehvb 
or peasants, th e property of their mas- ^ 
terS| who are by the law attached to tYm aerft : 
the soil, and, for the most part^ engag- their num- 
ed in the labors of agriculturei iSeir J®' "i„ 
number is immense : they amounted 
in Russia in Europe alone to 10,866,993 males 
in 1884, and in 1848 they had increased to 
11,988,000, being as nearly as possible one-half 
of the entire population engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the sou.* It is a total mistake, however, 
to suppose that this immense body of men are 
slaves m our sense of the word — ^that is^ in the 
state in which the negroes till recently were 
in the West India islands^ or as they still are 
in the SouUiern States of America. They are 
the property, indeed, of their masters ; they are 
sold with Uie estate, and can not leave it with- 
out his consent ; and the property in them, as 
in the West Indies tiU of late, constitutes the 
chief part of its viJue. * But they enjoy several 
important immunities, which ^ far a schnits- 
to assuaffe the bitterness of servitude, ler, ii. S7S ; 
and render it doubtful whether, in {y^°*» 
the existing state of Russian society, s^ . tJ^^ 
they could be so well off u^der any bpraki, i. 
other circumstances. **^ '^*' 



* Feasants in Rnaria slaves in 1848 1I,9S6,18S 

Free peasants, via. : 

Free peasants and Odnovostry. 8,395,070 

Crown peasants 0,909,900 

Crown colonists 150,000 

Newly emancipated 146,590 

— 11,000,8K» 

— TXOOBOBSKI, t. S90. 
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They are Bold with the estate, but they can noty 
M without their own conBent, be sold 
PrivUegea 'wilhout it — ^a priyilege of incalcu- 
%ad advan- lable value, for it prevents the separa- 
tagea they tion of husband and wife, parent and 
"^^' child, and the tearing up of the slave 

from the home of his fathers^ which constitutes 
the last drop in the cup of his bitterness. By a 
nkase of the Emperor raul in 1797, who, in this 
instance at leasts proved himself a real father 
to his people, every slave or peasant subject to 
forced labor on his master's account, is per- 
mitted dnrincp three days in the week to work 
on his own. By a ukase of the present emperor, 
slaves are even permitted to hold small pieces 
of land on their own account^ though in their 
master's name ; and if he attempts to interfere 
with their enjoyment of the fruits, he is liable 
to be restrainea by an order from the governor 
of the province. In addition to this, the master 
is obliged to maintain the slave in sickness or 
old age — an obligation which is always and 
willingly discharged, for a very sufficient reason, 
that the great extent of waste land in his pos- 
session, or surplus produce in his hands, in gen- 
eral enables the master to discharge the duty 
, sjjIujii^ without feeling it as a burden.* It 
ler, i. 316, Faults from these circumstances that 
220 ; Tego- the condition of the serf is^ generally 
^"390 ' "Peking, so far as rude comfort goes, 
fjjdtea * ^^°*^ ^^ superior to that of any peas- 
Haxthaa- antry in ifurope, and that even the 
J«»Jj'>» best-conditioned cultivators in its 
L^nSk* '^^tem states would find something 

to envy in the constant food and se- 
cure position of a Russian ser£* 
There is a very curious institution, almost 
29, universal among the Ber£s of Russia, 
The Tie- which betrays their Eastern origin, 
8io:itaad- and has done more than any pwer 
^S^JJSJ. circumstance to mitigate the severity 

of slavery among them. It savors of 
the village system so firmly rooted in all the 
northern parts of Hindostan, and recalls the 
days when the whole lands of Palestine were 
allotted afresh every half century to the Jews 
in ancient times. It is called the Hefflo, and 
consbtB in this : All the peasants of Russia or of 
Spain live in villages; isolated cottages^ the 
glory and mark of English and Swiss freedom, 
are unknown. Each village has a certain por- 
tion of land allotted to it by the emperor, iithe 
lands hold of the Crown, or by their lord, if of 
a subject^ and which they labor on their own 
account for the subsistence of themselves and 



* The Marquis Cuatine, any thing but a eulociet ofRua- 
aian inMuatioos and mannera, givee the (bllowing aceoant 
of the appearance of the old aerfli, released flnom labor for 
(Ife, sitting at the doors of their cottages : " Je ne puis 
Di*eiDpecher de trouver nn grand eharme d Tignoranoe, 
loraque j'en Tois le fruit dans la physioaomie cllesCe des 
rieux paysans rosses. Ces patriarches modemes se re- 
poOTnt nobiement an d6clin dis leur vie: traTaillenrs ex- 
empu de la eOTv6e, Ua se d^barrassent de leur fludeau 
vers la on da jour et s'appuyent avec d^piit^ snr le seull 
de la ehauinidre qu'Us ont rebatie plusieurs Ibis, car sous 
ee rude cljinat la maisoa de rhoimne ne dure pas antant 
m sa Tie. Qwuid je ne rapporterais de mon voyage en 
'KoBSie, que le souTeoir de ces TieUlards sans remords, ap- 
puyte contre les portes sans semires, je ne regretterias 
pam la peine que j'ai prise pour venlr voir des creatures si 
diffirontes de tons les autres paysana du monde. La no- 
Uesse de la ebaumidre m'inspiie tot^jours un prolbnd re- 

r*.**— De Cvstihb, Yojfage en Rumu^ It. 10. Would 
inmates of our workhouses present an equally agree- 
able ■peetaele ? 



their familie& Another portion of the* estate ia 
cultivated by the ser&, under the corvee^ on their 
master's account. As the waste land in general' 
bears so great a portion to that under culti vation, 
both portions are very extensive, and there is 
room and to spare for future increase.^ i Haxthau- 
The land allotted to the peasants is sen, stud. 
. not divided into separate portions as ^^^^ Russ- 
it would be in England, where, in some J^**; ipj?®' 
places, " each rood has its man," but sob.' i. 328, 
18 all put at the disposal of the entire ^31. 
village community, which, in its turn, becomes 
responsible for the whole charges and obliga^ 
tions incumbent on its members. 

A certain number of the elders of the village 
make the partition of the lands among ^q 
all the householderB, and it is gener- way in 
ally done with great care and circum- which it is 
spection, according to the necessities cwriedlnto 
and capabilities of each inhabitant ^ 
The lot awarded to each is in proportion to the 
numbers which he has to feed, and the arms he 
can bring to aid in the cultivation of its furrows. 
When a son marries during the lifetime of his 
father, he applies for and obtains a separate 
portion for himself, which he labors on his own 
account^ and which is augmented in proportion 
as his family increases. On the other hand, if 
it declines, his lot is proportionally contracted ; 
and if he dies without children, it is given to 
some other by the little senate of the village. 
Ineijuality in the richness of the soil, or diffi- 
culties in its cultivation, are carefully weighed 
and compensated by the grant of a larger or 
smaller portion of ground. If the land at the 
dis{>osal of the community exceeds the wants of 
its inhabitants^ the surplus is divided among 
such of her peasants as have the largest stocS 
of cattle and implements of husbandry, who are 
proportionally ourdened with a share of the 
charges of the community. On the other hand, 
if the land falls short, a portion of the commu- 
nity hives off like a swarm of bees, and settles 
in some government or province where there is 
enough, and where they are always sure of a 
cordial welcotaie, for they bring with them in- 
dustry, wealth, and cultivation. So firmly is 
this system established in Russia — as, indeed, 
it is generally in the East — and so suitable is it 
to the circumstances of the people, that^ al- 
though it has many inconveniences, and checks 
the improvement of agriculture by the sort of 
community of land which it estabhshes, and its 
frequent repartition, the peasants resolutely re- 
sist any attempt at^its removal and limitation, 
and olmg to it as the great charter which se- 
cures to them all the means of living and bring- 
ing up their children. In some instances it has 
been given up, and the land permanently al- 
lotted to each inhabitant ; but tney have almost 
always recurred to the old system, as the only 
one fitted to their circumstances. It is so: itai* 
most realises the aspirations of the Socialists of 
Paris, as it did those of the Spartans; and it is 
a curious circumstance, indicating how extremes 
meet, that the nearest approximation , Haxthaa- 
that ever has been made in modern sen, i. IH, 
Europe to the visions of the Commu- 178 ; Te- 
nistB^ is amidst the serfe^ and under the K^ *' ^ 
Czar of Russia. « ***• 

A very simple reason chains the peasants ia 
the greater part of Bussia to the oonditions of 
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feudal servitude: it is neceflsity. Slavery is 
the condition of exbtence. Writers 
Co fiat of ^^ England are, for the most part, 
BngiiBh strangely misled on this subject by 
tnd Rus- what they see around them. They 
■lancultl behold their own farmers livine in 
comfort^ often rising to affluence, each 
<>nhi3 own possession, and they ask why should 
not a similar state oif things arise in Russia? 
They forget that the EngUsh farmer has a 
county bank near him, to furnish him with the 
means of improvement; a canal or a railway 
at his door, to transport his produce to market 
-^an unfailing vent in numerous great towns 
for its disposal; ample means of purchasing 
the most approved implements, and learning 
the best methods of cultivation in the publica- 
tions to which he has access. In all tnese re- 
spects the situation of the Russian peasant is 
not analogous, but a contrast Situated in the 
midst of a vast and thinly-peopled wilderness, 
he is fortunate if he is only three or four hun- 
dred miles from any seaport, thirty or forty 
miles from any oonsideraole town. Canals or 
railways there are none ; banks are unknown, 
and if established, he has no security to offer 
for advances; his capital is confined to the ax 
which he carries on his shoulder, and the 
plow which he steers with his hands. In- 
stead of the mild climate which enables country 
labor to go on, country animals to pasture in 
the open fields, during the greater part of the 
winter, he is doomed to inactivity during eight 
montlis in the year by three or four feet of 
snow upon the ground, and compelled to make 
the most of a brief summer to gather stock to 
live on during a long and dreary winter. How 
are animals to be red, the wages of freemen 
paid, markets found, or freemen to exist, under 
such circumstances? Withdraw the capital of 
the landowners; throw the slaves upon their 
own resources, or the imaginary wages of la- 
bor in the present state of society, and the hu- 
man race would perish, in a great part of Rus- 
sia, as fast as, from the want of some similar- 
ly protective system, it has recently melted 
* Iluthau- away in Ireland. The first winter 
MD, i. 178, would gather many millions to their 
1«>. fathers.* 

M. Haxthausen, whose very interesting work 
32, has thrown such light on the rural 
Opinion of economy and agricultural population 
M. Haxt- Qf Russia, has enumerated three par- 
the serftt^ ticulars in which the peasants of that 
sod their country differ from tnose of western 
enfhm- Europe, and which render any gen- 
cmsement ^^^^ and compulsory enfranchisement 
of the serfs extremely perilous, if not impos- 
sible. 1. The mass of disposable capital avail- 
able to carr^ on cultivation by means of free 
laborera, paid by day's wages, pears no sort of 
proportion either to the wants of the inhabit- 
ants or Uie immense extent of arable land which 
requires to be cultivated. 2. In a great part 
of the empire the existing value of the product 
of the soil, if sold, so lar from enabling the 
oultivators to pay any rent, would not even 
cover the expenses of cultivation. 3. In the 
remoter provinces, or where seaports are dis- 
tant and money scarce, the only possible mode 
of paying a rent is by rendering forced labor 
legal, for there are no means of turning the 



rude produce into money. A similar necessity 
has been felt in similar circumstances in other 
countries. Witness the services in kind, and 
obligations to render rent in labor, formerly 
universal, still known in the remoter parts of 
Scotland. Accordingly, it has been often found 
in Russia that peasants whom the proprietors, 
from motives of humanity, or in imitation of 
the emperor, have put under the obrok sj^stem, 
and who enjoy the entire fruits of their labor 
after paying a certain annual sum, are much 
less at tneir ease than the old serfis, and they in 
general leave the cultivation of Uieir fields to 
seek a less laborious existence in towns. In 
many instances, such has been their suffering 
from having incurred the destitution of free- 
dom, that they have returned to their mas- 
ters, and requested to be again made ser&. In 
genera], it has been observed that emancipa- 
tion has not succeeded, except in circumstances 
where easy modes of earning subsistence in 
other wa^'s exist; and hence M. Haxthausen 
judiciousw concludes that the libera- j Haxthau- 
tion of the serfs should never be sen. i. 174, 
made a general or compulsory mea- 178 ; 
sure in Russia, but shoula be leu to the ^^^7' 
wants and interests of each locality.* ' 

It is not to be supposed from this, however, 
that slavery in Russia is not both a 
very great social evil, and eminently Evita^f the 
dangerous to the rest of Europe, and Russian 
that he would not be the best friend serf sys- 
of both who could devise and estab- **"** 
lish a method for its gradual and safe abolition. 
Probably that method is to be found only in 
the progressive rise of towns and spread of 
manufactures, which, by rendering tne obrok 
system more general, should give the slaves the 
means of purchasing and the masters the desire 
of selling freedom to them. It is not easy to 
see, however, how this safe and wise method, 
which is analogous to the way in which it im- 

eerceptibly died out in the states of western 
urope, is to spread generally in a country of 
such enormous extent as Russia, possessing 
eighteen times the area of Britain and Irelano^ 
in Europe alpne, intersected by few rivers, and 
for the most pai*t so far distant from the sea- 
coast Its inhabitants seem chained by their 
physical circumstances to the system of com- 
pulsory labor for an indefinite course of years. 
This system provides amply, and better than 
any other under such circumstances could, for 
their subsistence, and the gratification of the 
animal wants of life ; but it provides for no- 
thing more. No gradation of rank can exist 
among the laboring classes while it continues ; 
all are equally well fed, and equally ill civil- 
ized. The spread of knowledge, the extrica- 
tion of genius, the growth of artificial wants, 
are alike impossible. If this state of matters 
is a great evil to the inhabitants of this empire, 
what is it to the rest of Europe, when it pro- 
motes the growth of a population of sixty mil- 
lions, doubling every seventy years, and all 
nearly equally supplied with the physical, and 
destitute of the intellectual food of man ? Per- 
haps the only safeguard against the encroach- 
ments of suca a colossus, directed in politics 
and war with consummate ability, is to be 
found in the growth of a similar colossus, simi- 
larly directed, on the other side ; and it would 
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be a eurious object for the contemplation of 
philosophy in future times, if the barbarism of 
infant could be stopped only by that of aged 
civilization, and the ambition of the Czar, head- 
ing the strength of the desert, was first checked 
by the ambition of the emperor leading forth 
the forces induced by the Communist doctrines 
of Paris. 
Marquis Custine says, that in Russia we are 
34. perpetually reminded of two things 
Foreign — ^the absence of the Sun and the 
*"°*^ foread P^®*®"^*^ ^^ Power. Both are equal- 
upoD Rtts- ^y important alike in their social and 
sia by iu external effects ; perhaps the last is 
climate. ^^e necessary consequence of the first 
A very simple "reason makes, and ever must 
make, the Russians desirous above all things 
of escaping out of their own country ; it is the 
severity of its climate. Those who live in a 
country where the snow covers the ground for 
eiffht months in the year, and the lon^ nights 
of winter are illuminated only by the cold 
light of the aurora borealis, long with inex- 
pressible ardor for the genial warmth and sun- 
ny hills of the south, where the skies are ever 
blue, the sun ever shines, and nature teems 
with the luxuriance of tropical vegetation. 
The shores of the Bosphorus^ the Golden Horn, 
the dome of St Sophia, are not only the secret 
dream of ambition to every Russian, but the un- 
doubted object of their expectation. " I do not 
wish Constantinople," said Nicholas; "my em- 
pire is already too large; but I know that I or 
my successors must have it : you might as well 
arrest a stream in its descent from a mountain, 
as the Russians in their advance to the Helles- 

Eont"^ The habits which necessity 
WBT u ^1. *■' given to them, permanently fit, 

' ' ' and ever must fit them for fOreip^n 
conquest Their life is a continual conflict 
with the severity of nature ; actual warfare, 
as to the Roman soldiers, is felt chiefly as a re- 
laxation from the rude but invigorating disci- 
pline of peace. What are the hardships of a 
campaign to men who never knew the luxury 
of hieds, whose food is black bread and water, 
who sleep ever on the hard bench or cold 
ground, and know no pleasure save the simple 
ones of nature, and the exciting ones of con- 
quest? When the north ceases to communi- 
cate vigor to the frame, hardihood to the 
habits^ and ambition to the soul, Russia will 
cease to be a conquering country, but not till 
then. 

The presence of Power is not less univer- 
sally felt in Russia than the absence 

Pear the ^^ ^^ ^^°' ^^ ^ ^^^ merely that the 
aniTeraal Czar is despotic, that his will consti- 
principle of tutes law, and that he is the master 
toRSSL"* vitbo^fc control of the lives, liberties, 
and fortunes of all his subjects — the 
same system is continued, as is always the case 
in such circumstances, through every inferior 
grade in society. What the emperor is in his 
eouncil or his palace, every inferior prefect or 
governor is within the limits of his territory, 
over his vast dominions. Despotism is the gen- 
eral system, force the constant weapon of au- 
thority, fear the universal basis of government 
Gross acts of maladministration, indeed, are 
often made the subject of immediate and terri- 
ble punishment ; tne efforts of government are 



unceasing to find them out, and the justice of 
the Czar implacable when they are clearly 
established. But it may easily be conceived 
that in a country of such enormous extent^ 
where the machine of government is so com- 
plicated, and no free press exists to signalise 
its abuses, these instances are the exception, 
not the rule. Power is, in general, undetected 
in its abuses^ or supported m its measures. So 
universal is the dread of authority in Russia^ 
that it has moulded the national cnaracter, de- 
termined the national tastes, and even formed 
the national manners. Obedience is universal, 
from the Empress on the throne to the hum- 
blest serf in his log-house. All do not what 
they like, or what uiey would have themselves 
chosen, but what they are ordered and expect- 
ed to do. Dissimulation is universal : if thej 
are not happy, they pretend to be so, to avoid 
the reality of sorrow which awaits expressed 
discontent The present Empress — a woman 
of high spirit and the most captivating man- 
ners — is sinkine under the incessant labor of 
amusing and heme amused ; the fortunes even 
of the greatest nobles or highest functionaries 
are wasting away under the enormous expenses 
imposed on or expected of them by the court 
All must exert themselves incessantly, and to 
the uttermost, to keep up with the i castine, 
demand of authority, or conceal the yoIs. i., ii., 
ennvi or discontent which, in reality, JJ"|^^*'» 
is preying upon their bosoma* p«a«m. 

Clark, the celebrated English traveler, says 
that there is not a second in Russia, ^ 
during the. day or night, that a blow General use 
is not descending on the back or of corporeal 
shoulders of some Russian peasant jJjS?"" 
Notwithstanding a considerable soft- 
ening of manners since the time when the de- 
scription was given, it is still precisely applica- 
ble. Corporeal chastisement of their slaves is 
permitted to masters, without any other au- 
thority but their own; and, except in the 
classes in the Tchinn, who are exempt from 
that penalty, it is the great engine of authority 
with all intrusted with judicial power. The 
punishment of death is abolished by law in all 
cases except high treason; but such is the 
severity of the corporeal inflictions authorized, 
that it would be a mercy if it was restored. 
When a man receives a sentence of above a 
hundred strokes with the knout, the execution- 
er understands what is meant; by striking at a 
vital place, he in mercy dispatches him at the 
third or fourth. The police officers lay hold 
of disorderly persons or malefactors m the 
streets, and oeat them, without the formality 
of a trial, in the severest manner, without their 
cries exciting any attention among those who 
witness it, who, glad that the tempest has not 
fallen on their shoulders, quietly pass by with- 
out either observation or surprise. The nobles 
and higher classes of the Tchinn are exempt 
from such chastisement; but Siberia is con- 
stantly hanging over their heads, the most 
effectual of all bastinadoes to the mind; and 
the prisons resound with the cries of those 
upon whom the punishment of flogging for 
crime, or at the instance of their masters, is 
inflicted. The frightful screams of the suf- 
ferers under these inflictions leave Ihe most 
melancholy impression on the minds of such 
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as have heard them ; they recall the horrors 
1 Cufitine, of slavery among the boasted repub- 
i¥.S8l,283. lican institutions of America.^ 

It is this constant recurrence to force, and 
^ the frequency and severity of cor- 
Chanuiter poreal punishments in Russia, which 
which has imprinted at once its regular 
these cir- methodical aspect on the march of 
have im- government, and their supple charao- 
prlnted on ter and extraordinary powers ofdis- 
thcRus- simulatibn on the people. like a 
'*"■• weU-disciplined regiment^ in which 
the lash is the constant object of apprehension, 
every thipg ffoes on silently and smoothly in 
Russia. Nothing retards or checks the machine 
of government; riots or disturbances of any 
sort are unknown ; resistance is never thought 
of, or, if attempted, is speedily suppressed by 
the strong arm of power. The country re- 
sembles rather a vast army obeying the direc- 
tions and coerced by the authority of a single 
general-in-chief, than a great community actu- 
ated by separate interests and impelled by 
various passions. As a necessary consequence 
of this irresistible force of power and necessity 
of submission, the character of the Russians 
has been modified in a most essential degree. 
Originality or independence of thought is in a 
great degree unknown; where these qualities 
exists as doubtless they must in many breasts, 
they are carefully concealed, as the most dan- 
gerous qualities which the possessor can dis- 
cover, like the Greeks under the Mussulman 
yoke, the Russians have become perfect adepts 
m all the arts by which talent eludes the force 
of authority, and astuteness escapes the dis- 
coveries of power. They are admirably skiUed 
in the use of flattery, and, like all persons 
initiated in that * dangerous art, passionately 
desirous of praise themselves. The Americans 
do not exceed them in their thirst for national, 
the French in their passion for individual praise 
— ^the certain proof in both of the secret con- 
sciousness of very serious defects. Those who 
feel none, do not desire the balm. They are 
most skillful imitators; aqd their powers of 
dissimulation are universally admitted to ex- 
ceed those of the most accomplished courtiers 
or skillful diplomatists in western Europe. 

It was not thus in former days: this dis- 
3g simulation and address is a contrast 
Causei to the manliness and simplicity of 
which have early times. The Slave originally, 
lS?-,i^.i^ like a rude and barbarous savage, 
was bold, intrepid, and outspoken, 
pitiless to his enemies, but simple, kind, and 
guileless to his frj^nds; and such is still the 
character of the Cossacks, and of those distant 
tribes which have not felt the crushing influ- 
ence of the central government The princi- 
ples of freedom had strongly taken root auiong 
them, and at a time when all the nations of 
western Europe were sunk in slavery, a re- 
public flourished in Novgorod the Great, which 
nvaled for centuries the energy, as in its fall it 
equaled the heroism, of the republics of Greece 
and Rome. It was the dreadful irruption of 
Bati and the Tartar hordes in the fourteenth 
century, who overran the whole eastern and 
w ''ern countries of the empire, and for three 
mturies kept them in a ntate of cruel 
s, which induced this disposition upon 



them ; they assumed the character because they 
were subjected to the lot of slaves. During 
those disastrous centuries the Poles joined their 
arms to the Tartars; and the Muscovites, as- 
sailed on all sid^ and driven to their last 
fastnesses^ were fain to avoid utter destruction 
by the most abject submission. Ivan lY. first 
extricated them from this dreadful yoke; he 
won for them Kazan, Astracan, and the bound- 
less realms of Siberia, but it was only to sub- 
ject them to a tyranny almost as terrible as 
that from which they nad escaped, and which 
won for him the lasting surname of the Terrible. 
Severe as it was, his yoke was cheerfully borne 
for half a century, because it averted the still 
more dreadful oppression of the Tartars ; and 
when Peter the Great, a century after, sought 
to gain for them a place in the European family, 
he found tlie Muscovites prepared to submit to 
any mandates, and ready to be moulded by any 
will which assumed their direction. Let us 
not boast of the independent character and 
fearless disposition of the English peasantry, 
but rather thank the Almighty, who, in the 
encircling ocean, has given them a barrier 
against their enemies. Had the circumstances 
of both been different — had the Russians been 
located in Yorkshire, and the An^lo-Saxon on 
the banks of the Volga — who will i Karam- 
affirm that the character of the two un, iiis- 
nations^ despite the all but indelible toire de 
influence of race, would not have ^"l^^' 
been exchanged?^* ' 

The Emperor Nicholas has often said that 
"its distances are the scourge of ^ 
Russia;" and considered with refer- Gnatef- 
ence to the march of civilization, it feet of the 
is obvious that the observation is ^"{JJ^IL 
well founded. It is difficulty indeed, 
to conceive how civilization can spread gen- 
erally in a country of such enormous extent^ 
Sossessin^ such slender means^^ natural or arti- 
cial, of internal communication, with so few 
seaports, and these few, for the most part^ 
blocked up half the year with ice. At the 
accession of Peter the Great, Russia possessed 
only one seaport (Archangel), on the White 
Sea; and it was the pressing want of a great 
harbor to connect it with the commerce and 
ideas of western Europe which made him lavish 
such sums, and waste such an enormous amount 
of human life, in the construction of St Peters- 
burg. The same want is still felt with un- 
mitigated severity in the interior. ^ Civilization 
meets with grievous impediments in a country 
entirely flat, without minerals or coal to stimu- 
late manufactures, covered with snow half the 
year, in great part shaded by forests, with few 
navigable rivers, and still fewer canals or rail- 

* " L'orgueil national s^an^antit panrii lea Ruases ; ite 
eurent recoura aux arililcea qui aappl6ent tl la force ches 
lea hommea condamnea a une ob^iaaance aervUe ; habiles 
a tromper lea Tartaree, ila devinrent auaai, plua aavania 
dana I'arl de ae tromper mutuellement ; achelant dea bar- 
barea leur a^corite peraonnelle, ila flirent plaa avides 
d'argent et moina senaiblea aax injurea et a la home ; ez- 
poa^a aana ceaae a Tinaolence des tyrana ^trengera, il aa 
poarrait que le caractdre actuel dea Ruaaea conaervit 
quelquea-unea dea tachea dont Ta aouill6 la barbaiie de9 
Mongola. Le aoutien dea boyards a^ant diaparu, il fldlait 
obeir an aouverain aoua peine d'etre r^arde comma 
traitre ou comme rebelle : et il n'exiatc plua aucune vole 
legitime de a'oppoaer a aea voiontea, en un mot on vit 
naitre I'autocratle."— Kabambin, HUtwrt di Rtusie, v. 
44 ; Yi. 351. 
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roads, dbtant from any harbor, and necessarily 
chained by physical necessity, over great part 
of its extent, to rude agricultural labor during 
the whole jear. The situation of the basin or 
the Mississippi, of surpassing fertility, and inter- 
sected in every part by a vast net-work of 
naYi^ble rivers, which descend from the Alle- 
ghanies on the one side and the Rocky Mount- 
ains on the other, is not a parallel but a con- 
trast to that of Muscovy; and if we would 
rightly appreciate the advantages which Great 
Britain has derived, and Ireland might have de- 
rived, from its insular situation, compact pi*ov- 
inces^ numerous harbors^ and mineral riches, we 
have only to contemplate what Russia has suf- 
fered from the want of them. 

It results necessarily from these circum- 

40. stances, that as much as Russia 
CivUiza- abounds to overflowing in the ele- 
tion de- ^ ments of physical, is she weak in the 
tii«iy"on' materials of intellectual strength: 
the higher and that if a great destiny awaits 
ranks. her, as it plainly does, it is to be 
found in the conquest of the bodies, not the 
subjugation of the souls of men. Civilization 
depends entirely on and flows from the higher 
ranks; there is none of the ascending pressure 
from below which constitutes so important an 
element in the society of western Europe. In 
the very highest ranks it exists in the most 
refined and captivating form, and one of the 
many contrasts which strike a stranger most in 
that exiraordinaiy country, is the strange con- 
trasts which exist between the manners, habits^ 
and tastes of the nobility and those of the great 
body of the people. After traversing hundreds 
of leagues over a country imperfectly culti- 
vated, overrun by forests or swamps, and tilled 
in the places which the plow has reached by 
ignorant serfs, the astonished traveler finds him- 
self suddenly landed in an enchanted palace, 
where the last refinements of Europem civiliza- 
tion are to be met with, where the finest copies 
of the Greek statues adorn marble halls of sur- 
passing magnificence, where the choicest gems 
of Titian or Raphael enchant the eye, in draw- 
ing-rooms enriched with all the luxury of 
Ormolu and Sevres, and beautiful women, 
arrayed in the last Parisian fashion, alternately 
fascinate the mind by conversation on the most 
celebrated novels or operas of the day, or charm 
the senses by the finest melodies of Mozart or 
Beethovep. It is this strange and startling 
combination of rudeness with refinement, of 
coarseness with elegance of taste^ of barbarity 
with the last delicacies of civilization, in one 
class, with the first attempts at improvement 
in those beneath it, which strikes the traveler 
at every step in Russia. Diderot long ago said 
that "the Russians were rotten before they 
were ripe ;" but it would be more just to say 
that they are ripe in one class before they are 
even beginning to form firuit in those below it 
The Russians are essentially an imitative peo- 

^j pie, and they have carried talent in 
StroDg'imi- this respect to a length unequaled 
tative turn in any other age or country of the 
StaSt^"*^ world Their manners, their fash- 
ions, their arts, their luxuries, their 
architecture, their painting, are all copied from 
those of western Europe. Like the iimabitants 
of all northern countnes^ they are passionately 



fond of traveling, for this plain reason, that 
they seek in foreign countries gratifications 
they can not find m their own. They make 
good use of the opportunities they thus enjoy : 
they ai*e well known as the most lavish patrons 
of art both in France and Italy, and they carry 
back with them to their deserts not only the 
finest specimens of ancient statuary or modem 
painting, but the most refined taste for their 
beautieS) and correct appreciation of their ex- 
cellences. Their architecture, in all but the 
very oldest structures of the empire, is all 
copied from the Greek or Roman; it is the 
Parthenon of Athens, the Pantheon of Rome, 
at every step. In the Kremlin alone, and some 
of the oldest structures of Nijni and great Nov- 
gorod, is to be seen the ancient and native ema- 
nations of Russian genius before it was crushed 
by the barbarism of the Tartars, or nipped in 
the bud by the imitative passion of Peter the 
Great llie eye of the traveler is fascinated 
by these long lines of pillared scenery inter- 
spersed with monuments and obelisks; but 
after a time it palls on the senses, from its very 
richness and uniformity : it is felt to be an ex- 
otic unsuited to the climate, and which can not 
take root in the soil; and the imagination sifhs 
for the original architecture of the Enelish 
cathedrals and the Moorish Alhambra, which 
mark the native-bom conceptions of the Gothic 
and Arabian conquerors of the world. 

But if western Europe has little to fear from 
the rivalry of Russian art or the ^3. 
flights of Kussian genius, it is other- MUitarv 
wise with the imitation of the Mili- rtrengtii of 
TART Art, which has been carried to '^o""*- 
the very highest point in the Muscovite armies. 
The army consisted in 1840 of 72 regiments of 
infantry, 24 of light cavalry, 90 batteries of 
foot and 12 of horse artillery. Each regiment 
consists of 7 battalions of 1000 men each ; so 
that the infantry alone, if complete, would con- 
tain above 600,000 men. The guards, which 
are composed of the ilite of the whole male 
population of the empire, consist of 12 regi- 
ments of infantry, 12 of cavalry, 12 battenes 
of foot and 4 of norse artillery, which are al- 
ways kept coinplete. Besides this, there are 
24 regiments 01 heavy reserve cavalry, and 12 
batteries of reserve horse artillery, and the 
corps of the Caucasus^ Orenburg, Siberia, Fin- 
land, and the interior, which contain 100 bat- 
talions of 1000 men each, 40 regiments of cav- 
alry, and 86 batteries of cannon. Besides these 
immense forces, the emperor has at his disposal 
164 regiments of Cossacks, each containing 800 
warriors, of whom 66 come from the steppes 
of the Don, and are superior to any troops in 
the world for the service of light cavalry. If 
these immense forces were all complete, they 
would contain above 800,000 infantry, 260,000 
horses, and 100,000 artillerymen. But the 
ranks are very £&r, indeed, from being com- 
plete ; and in no country in the world is the 
difference so great between the numerical force 
of an army on paper and its effective muster in 
the field. The reason is, that numerous officers 
in every grade have an interest in representing 
the force as greater than it really is; as they 
draw pay and rations for the whole, and ap- 
propriate such as is allotted to the non-exist- 
ing to themselves. Still, after making every 
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nliowaDce for these g^at deficiencies^ it is not 
going too far to assert that Russia, when her 
strength is fully called forth, could produce 
400,000 infantry, 100,000 cavalry, and 60,000 
, jiamiQn* artiUerymen for service heyond her 
Voyages, 1. own frontier, though the distances 
184, 189 ; of the empire are so great that it 
Malte Bran, -^ould require more than a year to 
Londonder- hring even the half of this immense 
ry, Raasia, force to bear on any point in Europe 
ii. 1M,16». or Asia.* • . 

A very curious and interesting part of the 
43. institutions of Russia is to be found 
The mUitaiy in the MiLrrARY Colonies, which are 
colonies. established in several of the south- 
em provinces of the empire. They owe their 
origin to the Emperor Alexander, who, being 
struck with the protection which similar estab- 
lishments on the frontiers of Transylvania had 
long afforded to the Austrians and Hungarians 
in warding off the predatory incursions of the 
Mussulman horse, resolved in 1817 to found 
colonies of the same sort in several parts of his 
dominions. The system was extended and im- 
proved, under the able guidance of General de 
Witt, in the southern provinces in 1821. Sev- 
eral divisions of veterans, regular cavalry, were 
eoloniced in this manner, and a floating popu- 
lation of seventy thousand wandering tribes 
settled on certain districts allotted to them. 
The principle of these establishments is, that 
an immense tract of arable and pasture land is 
divided among a certain number of leading 
colonists^ who are married, and for the most 
part have families, each of whom holds his 
lands, like the military tenants of former days 
in Europe^ under the obligation of maintaining 
constantly a horseman and horses completely 
equipped, and providing for his maintenance. 
In return, he is entitled to the labor of the 
cavalier, when not actually in the field. In ad- 
dition to these horsemen, who are constantly 
readv for service, there ^are a much greater 
numoer of substitutes, or tuppUani^ as they 
are called, who also are trained to the use of 
arms, and being all expert horsemen, are ready 
at a moment's warning to take the principal s 
place if he is killed or disabled for active serv- 
ice. Ail the children of the colony arc trained 
to military service, and are bouna to serve, if 
required, twenty-two years, after which tliey 

* Ru88iA.ir Army, August, 1853 : 
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obtain their discharge and a grant of land to 
themselves. The whole are subjected to the 
most rigorous military discipline, and regula- 
ted by a code of laws entirely for themselves. 
At first the children were brought up some- 
what after the Spartan fashion, being taken 
from their parents at the early age of eight 
years, and ored exclusively at the military 
schools ; ^ but this was found to be i M^te 
attended with so many evils that the Brun, yf. 
system was essentially modified by t}°' **^ i 
various regulations established by voyageS,*!. 
the Emperor Nicholas between 1829 193, 215*; 
and 1831. At present the military col- Schniizler. 
onies form a sort of permanent cantonment of a 
part of the army, and they can, at a moment's 
warning, furnish 100,000 soldiers, fully drilled 
and equipped, capable of being raised by the 
tupnliaiu and principal colonists to 250,000 men. 

The Cossacks, so well known during the war 
with Napoleon, form another sort of 44, 
military colony on a still greater scale. The Coa- 
Their lands are of immense extent, em- "cka. 
bracing fifty-seven thousand square geograph- 
ical nmcs — about two-thirds or the entire area 
of Great Britain, and incomparably more level 
and feHile. They are all held under the obli- 
gation of furnishing, when required, the whole 
male population of the <^ountry capable of bear- 
ing arms for the service of the emperor. They 
constantly furnish 100,000 men, distributed in 
1 64 regiments, to the imperial forces. So strong, 
however, is the military spirit among them, 
and so thoroughly are they all trained from in- 
fancy to the duties of horsemanship, that if 
summoned to his standard, they could easily 
furnish double this force, either for the defense 
of the country or the purposes of aggressive 
warfare. Glory, plunder, wine, and women, 
form irresistible attractionsi which impel the 
the entire nation into the career of conquest. 
It is their inmiense bodies of horse, more near- 
ly resembling the hordes of Timour or Genehis 
Khan than tiie regular armies of western Eu- 
rope, which constitute the real stren^h of the 
Czar; and as their predatory and roving habits 
never decline, and can not do so from , sremner 
tlie nature of the country which they Russia, ii.' 
inhabit, while? their numbers are con- 432, 440 ; 
stantly and rapidly increasing, it is Y^mdT?' 
easy to foresee how formidable they 75 ; Malte' 
must ere long become to the liberties Brun, vi. 
of thjB other states of Christendom.* *^» <**'• 

What renders the Russian armies the more 
formidable is the extreme ability 
with which they are trained, disci' yj^^ admir- 
plined, and commanded. "Whatever able disci- 
may be thought of the inferiority, in pWne and 
an intellectual point of view, of a na- SSSmy. 
tion where only 1 in 280 is at the 
entire schools of the state of any description, 
the same can not be said of their military train- 
ing, which is conducted on the most approved 
system, and in the most efficient manner. All 
the improvements in arms, tactics, accoutre- 
ments, evolutions, or discipline, which expe- 
rience or science has suggested to the other na- 
tions of Europe, are, with the rapidity of the 
electric telegraph, transmitted to Russia, and 
taught in the military schools which train its 
youth for their duties "in the field, or adopted in 
its vast arrays. The Russian army, according- 
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ly, exhibits a combination of physical strength 
and intellectual power— of the energy of the 
desert and the resources of civilization, of the 
unity of despotism and the vigor of democracy 
— ^which no other country in modem times can 
exhibit, and to find a parallel to which we must 

¥9 back to the Roman legions in the days of 
raj an or Severus. The ranks of the infantry 
are recruited by a compulsory levy, generally, 
in time of peace, of five in a tnousan<£— of war, 
of two or tnree in a hundred; but the cavalry, 
in a country abounding so much in nomad 
tribes, and where, in many vast districts, the 
whole male population nearly live on horse- 
back, is in great part made up by voluntary 
enrollment ; and as the whole rising talent of 
the empire is drawn into the military or diplo- 
matic lines, it may easily be conceived what a 
formidable body, under such direction, the mili- 
tary force of the empire must become. Every 
soloier is entitled to ids discharge after twenty- 
two years* service in the line, or twenty in the 
guaras ; and he leaves the ranks a freeman, if 
before he was a serf — a privilege which goes far 
to diminish the hardship of the compulsory levy 
on the rural population. The weaxness of the 
army consists in the want of inte^ty in its 
I ifai inferior officers, which is as con- 

Bran%. spi<!Uoa9 in general as the honor and 
412, 413 ; patriotism of its genemls and com- 
Breinner, manders: the necessary consequence 
Sc^hzler. ^^ *^® want of a class of gentry from 
which they can alone be drawn.* 
The navy, like the army in Russia, is main- 
46. tained by a compulsory levy, which 
Russian amounts m time of peace to 33,000 men. 
n»vy- The fleet consists of thirty ships of the 
line and twenty-two frigates in the Baltic, and 
of sixteen sail of the line and twelve frigates in 
the Black Sea, carrying in all 6000 guns. These 
large forces give the Czar, in a manner, the 
command of those two inland seas, which can 
not be regarded in any other light but as vast 
Russian lakes. But as the sailors who mi^i them 
are accustomed only to navigate a sea shut up 
with ice during half the year, or to plow the 
comparatively placid waters of the Euxine, they 
could never contend in the open sea with those 
who have been trained in the storms of the Ger- 
inan Ocean, or braved the perils of the Atlantic 
Still, as the Russian sailors, like their soldiers, 
are individually brave, and stand to their guns, 
as well as point them, as steadily as any English- 
man, they may eventually prove formidable 
eyen to the colossal maritmie strength of En- 
gland ; the more especially when it is recollect- 
ed that Cronstadt is withm a fortnight's sail of 
the mouth of the Thames; that the fleet is con- 
stantly kept manned and afloat in summer, by 
the compulsory levy ; that thirty thousand sol- 
diers are habitually put on board those in the 
Baltic, to accustom the crews to their convey- 
ance to distant quarters; and that the interests 
, of Great Britain and Russia in the 

Bran%. ^^^ ^^ frequently come into col- 
410 ; brem. lision, that several times during the 
il. 375, 376 , lagt thirty years they have been on 

5? 176. *^® ®^® ^^* rupture, once with France 
and Russia united against England.' 
The revenue of Russia, though not consider- 
able compared with that of France or England, 
10 perfectly adequate to the maintenance of 



its vast establishments, from the high value 
of money and low rate of pay of 47, 
nearly all the public functionaries. Revenue of 
civil and military, in the empire. *«■«*»• 
It amounts to 460,000,000 paper roubles, or 
600.000,000 francs (£20,000,000), and is raised 
chiefly by, 1st, A capitation-tax of four francs 
(38. 6d.) on every male inhabitant, that of serfs 
being paid by their masters; 2d, A tax on the 
capitol of merchants, ascertained by their own 
disclosure, checked by judicial authority ; 3d, 
The revenues of the Crown domains, with the 
obrok paid by the emancipated serfs, who are 
very numerous ; 4th, The custom-house duties 
by sea and land, which, on articles of foreign 
manufacture, are for the most part very heavy ; 
6th, The stamp-duties, which on saleis of herit- 
able property amount to an ad valorem duty of 
5 per cent ; 6th, A duty on spirituous liquors 
and salt; Vth, The imperial duties on the mines 
of gold and platina, which are daily becom- 
ing more productive, from the great quantities 
of these valuable metals, now amounting to 
£8,000,000 annually, which are worked out in 
the Ural and Atlas mountains. It can not be 
said that any of these taxes are peculiarly 
oppressive, or such as' weigh on Uie indus- 
try or capital of the nation; but they pro- 
duce^ when taken together, a sum which is very 
large in a country where the value of money 
is so high, and the standard of comfort so low, 
that the common soldiers are deemed to be 
adequately^ remunerated by a pay which, after 
the deductions for rations and other 1 schnitzler 
necessaries are made, leaves them ii. 276, 280 ; 
scarcely a halfpenny a day to them- *?"*}«^^"i5» 
selves.^* ^ ^ ^ vi. 406, 408. 

As the distances in Russia are so prodigious 
that it takes at least a year and a 49, 
half to gather up its mighty strength, Positions of 
the principal armies are permanent- **^c princi- 
ly disposed in positions ^ere they P** '™«»- 
may be comparatively near the probable scene 
of militaiy operations, and best favor the de- 
signs of the diplomatic body. The first army, 
112,000 strong, is composed of three corps, and 
stationed in roland and the adjacent frontiers 
of Russia: it is intended to overawe the dis- 
contented in the former country, and hang like 
a thunder-cloud on the rear of Austria and 
Prussia. The second army, also 112,000 strong, 
is cantoned in the southern provinces of the 
empire, between Odessa and the Danube : it is 
destined to intimidate the Turks, and give 
weight to the ceaseless diplomatic encroach- 
ments of Russia at Constantinople. The third, 
which musters 120,000 combatants, is stationed 
as a reserve at Moscow, Smolensko, and in the 
central provinces of the empire : it is intended 
to reinforce either of the great armies on the 
frontier which may require to be supported, 

* The Emperor Nicholas, since his accession to the 
throne, has labored assiduoualy to diminish the public ex- 
penses and checlc the (Vauds continoally practiced in the 
distribution of the national revenue. In bis own house- 
hold and guards he has effected a reduction, with no 
diminution of splendor, of no less than 67,500,000 paper 
rubles. The expenses of the kitchen and ceUar were re> 
duoed at once (torn 600 paper rubles to 200 a day. By 
similar economics in every department be was enabled to 
carry on the oosdy war in Turkey and Russia, in 1887 
and 1828, without any sensible Increase to the public debt. 
In 1830 it amounted in aU to 1,300,000,000 francs, or 
i;d2,000,000.— ScuiilTZLSB, Hitt. IfU-t U. 184-186. 
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and is advanced nearer to the Bcene of actiTe 
operations the moment that hostilities com- 
mence. In addition to this, there are never 
less than 60,000 men, inclading the guards, at 
St Petersburg, and 40,000 on the Caucasus, or 
in the province of Georgia to the south of it 
These immense forces may all be rendered dis- 
posable without weakening any garrison or 
militaiy station in the interior. They are, 
1 Q|gt, of however, so far separated from each 
Europe, c. other that it requires a long time to 
xcv. ^ 26 ; concentrate them on any one point, 
HlstoSS*''^' or produce the imposing array of 
Int. de la 160,000 warriors, whom Alexander, 
Russie,u. in 1816, reviewed on the plaina of 
*' *• Vertus in Champagne.' 

Montesquieu long ago said that honor is the 
49 principle of a monarchy, and virtue 
General of a republic Both are true, in a 
corruption certain sense, of society generally, 
in Russia, ^j^^^gj^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^y individual of 

which it is composed; for though few are 
willlne to practice these virtues themselves, 
vet all are ready to exact them of their neigh- 
bors. Public opinion inclines to the risht side, 
because it is founded on our judgment of others ; 
private acts often to the wrong, because they 
are prompted by our own inclinations. If we 
are to form our opinion from the example of 
Russia, we should be forced to conclude that 
the principle of despotilm is Corkuftion. This 
arises from the selfish desire of gain in individ- 
uals being unchecked by the opinion of those 
who, as they do not participate in, are not 
biased by it; and from the immensity of the 
empire, and the innumerable number of func- 
tionaries employed, rendering all the vigilance 
of the emperor and of the nigher officers of 
state inadequate to check the general abuses 
which prevail. Doubtless there are manv men 
in the highest situations^ both civil and military, 
in Russia, who are as pure and honorable as 
any in the world ; but they are the exceptions, 
not^ the rule. Generally speaking, ana as a 
national characteristic, the functionaries in 
Russia are corrupt The taking of bribes is 
general; justice is too often venal; the chiefs 
of the police, on the most moderate salaries, 
floon accumulate large fortunes ; and even ele- 
vated functionaries are often not proof against 
the seductions of a handsome woman, or a 
magnificent Cashmere shawl for their wives or 
daughters* The Emperor Alexander, in a mo- 
ment of irritation at some great dilapidations 
a SehnitK- '^^^<^ ^^ ^^ discovered in the naval 
ler, His- stores, said, " If they knew where to 
toiro lnt.de bide them, they would steal my ships 

{*415'*1l*'* °^ ^® ^"*®' if'^they could draw my 
163. ' teeth without waking me, they would 
extract them during the night" * 
No words can convey an idea of the extent 

* On the accession of the Emperor Nicholas in 1820, it 
was discovered that In sixteen governments of Russia 
out of no less than 3749 ukases, or decrees of the Senate, 
passed, 1^1 had remained unexecuted ; in the single gov- 
ernment of Kouroli 600 lay buried and unluiown in the 
public archives. In the same year there were 2,850,000 
causes in dependence in the diflhrent tribunals of the em- 
pire, and 137,000 persons under arreat. The Senate de- 
cides annually 40,000 causes on an average; in 1825 the 
number was 60,000 ; which sufficiently proves that the 
vast majority must have been decided in absence, or with- 
out any consideration.->ScHNiTZLBB, HisUrire Int. de la 
RiMie, ii. 171, 17», 170. 



to which this system of pillage, both on the 
public and on individuals, prevails ^ 
on the part of those intrusted with Enormous 
power in Russia; those practically abuses 
acquainted with the administration J^^** P**" 
of affairs in Great Britain may ap- 
proach to a conception of its magnitude^ from 
the strenuous efforts constantly making to in- 
troduce the same system into the British do- 
minionsy when the vigilant eye of Parliament 
and Government is for any considerable time 
averted. It is the great cause of th e unexpected 
reverses or trifling successes which have so 
often attended the Russian arms on the first 
breaking out of fresh hostilities. So universal 
and systematic had been the fraud of the whole 
functionaries connected with the armies^ that 
they are often found, when they take the field, 
to be little more than half the strength which 
was represented on paper, and on which the 
cabinet relied in commencing the campaign. 
When Nicholas declared war against Tiirkey 
in 1827, he relied on Wittgenstein's army in 
the south being, as the returns showed, 120,000 
strong ; but it was never able to bring 60,000 
sabres and bayonets into the field: and when 
the army approached the Danube, he found, to 
his utter dismay, that the wood for i gchnits- 
the bridges, which were represented ler. Hist, 
as already thrown over the Danube, Int. de la 
was not even cut in the forests of {gj^'igj *** 
Bessarabia.^ ' 

Sometimes, indeed, the enormous abuses that 
are going on are revealed to the ^^ 
emperor, and then the stroke of jus- striking in- 
tice falls like a thunderbolt from stances of 
heaven on the head of the culprit; {J^ptSST 
but these examples are so rare in ^^ ' 
comparison with the enormous number of di- 
lapidations which are going on in every direc- 
tion, that they produce no lasting impression, 
like the terrible railway accidents which fre- 
quently occur in England, or steamboat explo- 
sions in America, tney produce general con- 
sternation for a few days, but are soon forgotten. 
Occasionally, too, the malversation is found to 
involve sucn elevated functionaries, that the 
tracing of guilt or its punishment are alike im- 
possible. At a review in April, 1826, soon after 
his accession to the throne, four men, dressed 
as peasants, with great difficulty succeeded in 
penetrating to the Emperor Nicnolas, near hia 
magnificent palace of^ Tsarcko-Selo, and re- 
vealed to him an enormous system of dilapida- 
tion of the public naval stores which was going 
on at Cronstadt, where cordage, anchors, and 
sails belonging to the Crown were publicly ex- 
posed at ike bazaar, and purchased at a low 
price by foreigners. Nicholas instantly ordered 
an officer with three hundred men to surround 
the bazaar ; and upon doing so, ample proofe 
of the trutb of the charges were discovered. 
Orders were given to prosecute the delinquents 
with the utmost rigor, and the imperial seal 
was put on the dilapidated stores; but the 
culprits were persons of great consideration ; 
in the night of the 21st of June following, a 
bright light was seen from St Petersburg to 
illuminate the western sky, and in the morn- 
ing it was cautiously whispered that the bazaar 
had been totally consumed by fire, and with it 
the whole evid^ce of the guilt of the accused. 
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The Ocaette of Si Peterabnre made no mention 
1 schnltx- of the fraud, or of the conflagration 
ler, u. 160, by which its punishment had been 
188. prevented.* 

Ab a set off to this inherent vice and conse- 
.^ quent weakness in the Russian em- 
Emigration pi^^ there is one most important 
in RoBflia source of strength which is every 
te all inier- ^^y contrasting more strongly with 
the opposite cause of decline opera- 
ting in western Europe. Emigration among 
them is very general: in no country in the 
world is a larger proportion of the population 
more able and prepared, on the slightest mo- 
tive, to locate themselves in fresh habitations. 
Armed with his hatchet on his shoulder — ^his 
invariable auxiliary — ^the Muscovite peasant is 
often inclined to leave his log-house and his 
fields, and carve out for himself fresh ones in 
some distant or more fertile forest Followed 
by his flocks, his mares, and his herds, the Cos- 
sack or the dweller on the steppes is ever ready 
to exchange the pasture of his fathers for that 
of other lands. JBut there is this vital differ- 
ence between these migrations and the emigra- 
tion of western Europe — ^they are internal only ; 
they do not diminish, they augment the strength 
of the state. From the British islands, at uiis 
time, an annual stream of 850,000 emigrants, 
nearly all in the prime of life, issues, of whom 
two-tnirds settle in the wilds of America ;* and 
from Germany the fever of moving has, since 
the revolution of 1848, become so violent that 
100,000 annually leave the Fatherland. It is 
needless to say that such prodigious drains, 
springing; out of the passions and necessities of 
civilization, can not go on for any length of 
time without seriously weakening the strength 
and lessening the population of western Europe. 
But the very reverse of all this obtains in Rus- 
sia, for there the movement is all within ; what 
IB lost to one part of the empire Is gained to 
another, and a rate of increase approaching the 
Transatlantic appears, not in a distant hemi- 
sphere, but on the plains of the Ukraine and 
the banks of the Volga. Nor will it for long 
be otherwise, for the remote situation of the 
Russian peasants renders them ignorant of other 
eountriesy and averse to the sea; while their 
poverty precludes them from moving, except 
with their hatchets to a neighboring forest, or 
their herds to an adjoining steppe. 

To this it must be added that the introduc- 
tion of the free-trade system into Great Britain 
has already given a very great impulse to 

X 'cultural industry in Russia, where it is 
Eincing as rapidly as it is declining in the 
British Islands. As this change has arisen froifi 
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* EMIOSA.TION FROM THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Number of £ie«« of Birthi Total AnmiAl 
Emigranti. orar Deaths. Derroaaa. 

1850 28U,4H4 .... 240,000 .... 40.484 

1851 335,966 .... 240,000 .... 95,960 

1852 368,764 .... 250,000 .... 118,764 



Total in three years, 985,214 .... 730,000 .... 255,214 

— Emigration Report^ March 1853. The annual increase 
of the births over the deaths is about 230,000 ; so that, 
'When the emigration is taken into view, there is an annual 
decline of 120,000 or 130,000 in the entire population 
This appeared in (he census of 1851. Though the great 
emigration had only recently begun, it showed a decline 
In Great Britain and Ireland, taJcen together, of 600,000 
mnUs since 1845 ; in Ireland, taken singly, of 2,000,000.^ 
8e€ Census 1851, and arUey e. 1, 4 58. 



the necessary effect of the wealth, civilization, 
and advanced years of -^the British 53, 
empire, so there is no chance of its Great im- 
undersoing any alteration, and it puls«ioag- 
must come every day to evince a indugtjy i^ 
more powerful influence on the re- Russia 
lative strength and fortunes of the A-om flree 
two empires. Even before the free- *™"*** 
trade system had been two years established in 
Great Britain, it had, despite the rude system 
of agriculture there prevalent, nearly doubled 
the exportation of grain from the harbors of 
Russia,* and tripled its value, while it has 
caused the production of cereal crops in the 
British Islands to decline 4,000,000 of quarters. 
The effect of such a continued and increasing 
augmentation on the one side, and decline on 
the other, can not fail ere long to exercise a 
powerful influence on the fortunes and relative 
strength of the two empires ; and when it is 
recollected that the increase is given to a young 
and rising, and the drain taken from an old ana 
stationary state, it may easily be foreseen how 
important in a short time the difference must 
become. 

What, then, is the destiny of Russia? — ^for a 
destiny, and that a great one, she 54^ 
evidently has. Her rapid growth What is 
and ceaseless progress through all the the destiny 
mutations of fortune in the adjoining ^ R»"«**^ 
states clearly bespeak not only consummate 
wisdom of general internal direction, but the 
evolutions of a mighty design. f She is prob- 
ably not intended to shine in the career of 
civilization. Her sons will not, at least for 
long, rival the arts of Italy or the chivalry of 
France, the intellect of England or the imagi- 
nation of Germany. There will be no Shak- 
speares or Miltons^ no Racines or Comeilles, no 
Tassos or Raphaels, no Schillers or Goethes, 
amidst the countless millions of her boundless 

* Exportation on an Average of Three Years, 

OF Wheat, Barlev, and 'Oats from Russia. 

Yesn. TehstwsrtB. Vain* in BvblM. ^tl^^uff* 

1824-42 .... S,S98,127 . . 11,913,200 . . £1,070,000 

1827-29.... 7,486,012.. 24,191,500.. 4,031,500 

• 1830-39.... 11,324,831 .. 39,407,400.. 6,566,000 
1833-35.... 2.244,266 .. 10,357,900.. 1,722,900 
1836-38.... 7,540,209.. 31.873,200.. 5,312.200 
1839-41 .... 8,864,364 . . 47,753,900 . . 7,958,900 
1842-44.... 8,685,907.. 40,131,400.. 6,689,000 

tl845-47 .... 14,349,986 . . 115,483,700 . . 19,262,100 
— Teoororski, i. 350. 

Captain Larcom has reported that the wheat produce of 
Ireland has declined 1,500,000 quarters since 1845; and 
the return at sales in the market towns of Englond indi- 
cates a diminished production of wheat alone in Great 
Britain of at least 2,500,000 quarters more, 
t Ptm trade in England. 

t TaSLS SBOWIHO TUB INCREASE OF RuSSIA SINCB 

1462. 

Bzt«nt in 8q. PopalaUon 

Bpoeha. Genn. Milw, Approxi- 

IS to an Eng. mat*. 

Under Ivan III, in 1462 18,200 .. 6,000,000 

At his death, in 1505 37,137 .. 10,000,000 

At the death oflv an IV., in 1584. . 25,465 . . 12,000,000 
(Cont^uest of Kazan, Astraean, 
Siberia.) 

At the death of Michael I., in 1645 254,361 . . 12,500,000 
At the accession of Peter the Great, 

in 1689 263,900 . . 15,000,000 

At hU death, in 1725 273,815 . . 20,000,000 

At the accession of Catherine II., 

in 1763 319,538 . . 25,000,000 

At her death, in 1796 331 ,810 . . 36,000.000 

At the death of Alexander, in 1825 867,494 . . 53,000,000 

Under Nicholas, in 1829 373,000 . . 55,000,000 

Under Nicholas, In 1852 876,000 . . 70,000,000 

— Malte Bkun, vi. 380. 
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territory ; but there may be — there will be — 
an Alexander, an Attila, a Timor. Literature, 
science, the arts, are the efflorescence of civil- 
ization; but in the moral, not less than in the 
physical world, efflorescence is succeeded by 
decline, the riches of the harvest border on the 
decay of autumn. There is a winter in nations 
as well as in seasons ; the vulture and the eagle 
are required to cleanse the moral not less than 
the physical world. If the glories of civiliza- 
tion are denied to Russia, she is saved from it« 
corruption ; if she does not exhibit the beauties 
of summer, she is not stained by its consequent 
decay. Hardened by suffering, inured to pri- 
vation, compelled to struggle etemallv with 
the severities of climate, the difficulties oi space, 
the energy of the human character is preserved 
entire amidst her ice and snows. From thence, 
as from the glaciers of the Alps, the destroying 
but purifying streams descend upon the plenty 
of the vales beneath. Russia will evidently 
conquer Turkey, and plant her eagles on the 
dome of St Sophia; she will do what the 
Crusaders failed in doinff — she will rescue the 
Holy Shrines from the bands of the Infidels. 
But that, though an important part, is not the 
whole of her destiny. Still, when the Cross is 
seen triumphant over the wide expanse of the 
Lower Empire, will her millions remain in their 
snowy deserts, invigorated by necessity, hard- 
ened by suffering, panting for coilquest. She 
is never destined to be civilized, save for the 
purposes of war; but she is destined to do 
what intellect and peace can never do. Scy thia 
will forever remain what it has been from the 
earliest times — ^the btorehouse of nations, the 

SCOUaOE OF VICIOUS CIVILIZATION. 

It has been well observed, that the great dif- 
^^ ficulty in Russia is, that it contains. 
Two differ- in a manner, two different people ; the 
cntpeople one on a level with the most highly 
tn Russia, civilized states of Europe, the^other, 
at the utmost, only fashioned to civilization by 
the police. The Marquis Custine says, " it con- 
tains a society half barbarous, but restrained in 
order by fear ;'* and though that is by no means* 
true of the first people, it is strictly so of the 
last Tlie interests, feelings, and desires of these 
two different people are irreconcilable ; an im- 
passable abyss separates them. That which the 
nrst desires with the most passionate ardor, is 
a matter of indifference or unintelligible to the 
other. The highly-educated classes, acquainted 
with the society, familiar with the literature, 
impregnated with the ideas of western Europe, 
often sigh for its institutions, its excitements, its 
freedom. The immense mass of the peasantry, 
the great majority of the trading classes, repel 
such ideas as repugnant to their feelings, at 
variance with their habits, subversive of their 
faith. The first long for parliaments, elections, 
constitutional government, a national litera- 
ture, a free press ; the latter are satisfied to go 
on as their fathei*s did before them, with their 
Czar, their bishops, their popes — obeying every 
mandate of government as a decree of the Most 
Hiffh ; desinnc, knowing nothing beyond their 
village, their fields, their steppe. For which of 
these different people is the Emperor to legis- 
late? for the enlightened few or the ignorant 
many ; for the three hundred thousand travel- 



ed and highly-polished nobles, or the seventy 
millions of simple and unlettered peasants! Tet 
must institutions of some kind be established, 
legislation of some sort go on ; and the great 
dii^culty in Russia is, that the one class in se- 
cret desires what the other in sincer- i schnita- 
ity abominates, and what would be ler, w. 44, 
beneficial to the former would prove ** J Cu»- 
utter ruin to the latter.* "°®' "*• "*• 

This great difficulty, by far the most serious 
which exists in Russian society, was ^ 
much aggravated after the termina- Liberal 
tion of the war by the feelings with Weas with 
which the offieera of the army re- Jjjj,^ ^ 
turned from the fields of their con- turned fhmi 
quest and their fam& In the hard- France and 
fought campaigns of Germany and G«™»»ny' 
France they had stood side by side with the ar- 
dent youth of the Teutonic universities, whose 
feelings had been warmed by the fervor of the 
Tugendbund, whose imaginations had been 
kindled by the poetry of Komer; at the cap- 
ture of Paris they had seen the world in trans- 
ports at the magnanimous words of the Czar in 
praise of liberal institutions; many of them had 
shared in his reception in London, and witness- 
ed the marvelous spectacle of a free people 
emerging unscathed from a contest, from which 
they themselves had been extricated only by 
committing their capital to the flames. Im- 
mense was the influence which these circum- 
stances came ere long to exercise on the highly- 
educated youth of Russia, speaking French and 
English as well as natives, associating with the 
very highest society of these nations, and con- 
trasting the varied excitements and intellectual 
pleasures at their command, with the stillness 
and monotony, save from physical sensations, 
of their own fettered land. Tjiey saw civiliza- 
tion on its bright side only : they had basked 
in its sunshine, they had not w\t its shade. 
They returned home, as so many travelers do, 
to tifie cold regions of the north, discontented 
with their own country, and passionately de- 
sirous of a change. These sentiments were dan- 
gerous; their expression might consign the ut- 
terer at once to Siberia : they were shrouded 
in silence, like a secret passion in the female 
heart from a jealous husband; but like all other 
emotions, they only became the more violent 
from the necessity of being concealed, , « . .» 
and came m many noble breasts en- i^^^ ^^ 45^ 
tirely to absorb tne mind, to the ex- 49; Cua-* 
elusion of all objects of pacific inter- ??®ji^*' 
est or ambition.* * 

Ignorant of the spread of passions which were 
destined ere long to cause the earth 57. 
to quake beneath his feet, and car- First steps 
ried away by the intoxicating in- ^^'^^JJ* 
cense which tne loudly expressed ad- retunTto ' 
miration of the world had lavished Russia in 
upon him at Paris, the Emperor Alex- ^®**- 
ander returned to St Petersburg in 1814, after 
his magnificent reception in London, with a 
mind set rather on vast projects for the pacifi- 
cation of the world, the extirpation of war, and 
the spread of the sway of the Gospel in every 
land, than the establishment of any safe or prac- 
ticable reforms in his own. His benevolence was 
great, his heart large, his imagination warm; 
but his practical acquaintance with men was 
f^mall, and he aimed rather at reforming man- 
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kind at once by the ukases of despotiem, than 
putting matters in a train for the slow and al- 
most imperceptible growth of real improvement, 
working through the changed habits and desires 
of the people. He re-entered his capital after 
his long absence on the 24th July, and his ar- 
rival, after such marvelous events as had sig- 
nalized his absence, was prepared to be cele- 
brated by extraordinary demonstrations of joy. 
By an order firom the Emperor they were all 
I sehnitz* stopped. "The events,** said he to the 
ler, 1. 73, governor of St Petersbuiy, " which 
if \ ^1 i' "*^® terminated the bloody wars of 
180,^181 Europe, are the work of the Most 
(Alexan- High ; it is before Him alone that it 
dre). behoves us to prostrate ourselves." ^ 

He refused the title of " the Blessed," which 
59^ the Senate had decreed should be 
His benefi- conferred upon him. His first care 
cent mess- vas to efface, so far as possible,. the 
^"^' traces of the war; his next, to grant 

a general pardon to all the persons, of whom 
there were many, who had, during its continu- 
ance, been drawn into traitorous correspond- 
ence with the enemy. He remitted the capita- 
tion tax to the peasants in the provinces wuich 
had suffered the most from invasion, and open- 
ed at Berlin and Eonigsber^ banks, where the 
notes of the Bank of Russia which had been 
ffiven in payment during the war were retired 
from the holders at the current rate of exchange. 
Soon after, he concluded a peace with the Sul- 
tan of Persia, by which, in consideration of a 
very lar^e district of country ceded to Russia, 
he promised his aid in supporting the son whom 
the Shah might design for his successor. By 
this treaty the Russians acquired the whole im- 
portant country which lies between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, and became masters of 
t Biog. Univ. ^® fetmous gates of Derbend, which 
Ivi. 181, SO often in former ages had opened 
182 (Alex- to theTartars an entrance into South- 
•"^^- em Asia.* 

A full account has already been given of the 
part which Russia took in the Con- 
M sniue of fi>^^^ ^^ Vienna and the acquisition 
Alexander's of Poland in a former work ;^ and of 
sister to the the magnanimous sentiments which 
OnuSe***^ Alexander displayed at the Congress 
and of the of Aix-la-Chapelle in this.* Two im- 
Grand portant alliances, destined to influ- 

2***® ^}5^' ence materially the international re- 
Princessor l<^^ons of Europe, were concluded 
Pnuaia. during this period. The first was 
> Hist, of ^^6 marriage of his sister, the Grand 
Europe, Duchess Ann, to the Prince of Orange, 
1780-1815, ^hich took place when he visited 
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^ . in September, 1816 ; the second, the 

Ti. Hoi^TO. conclusion of the arrangements for 
the marriage of his brother Nicholas, 
who has since become emperor, to Charlotte, 
Princess of Prussia, who is still Empress of Rus- 
sia, which was solemnized some years after. 
From thence he proceeded to Warsaw, where he 
-^ concluded the arrangements for the es- 

wG.' tablishment of the kingdom of Poland, 
^ and left General Zayonchek, a Pole by 
birth, in command as viceroy. He returned to 

St Petersburg on 18th December, hav- 
1817. '"& ^y ^^^^ acquisition of territory and 

family alliances^ extended the Russian 



rnfiuence in a direct line, and without any break, 
over the whole north of Europe, from , j^^^ ^ 
the Niemen to the Rhine. To us was isis, loi . 
the Netherlands restored to its proper Biog. Univ. 
position and rank in Continental af- 2^*^68 
fairs; instead of being the outwork of Hommes 
France against Europe, it became the Vlvantcs, 
bulwark of Europe against France.' *^ ^^• 

Consumed with the desire to heal the wounds 
of war, and convince himself with 
his own eves of the necessities of the jnceeeant 
districts for which succor was peti- travels of 
tioned, Alexander gave himself only a Alexander 
few months* repose at St. Petersburg. {^^^jJas^^^ 
His life, for the next ten years to his 
death, was more than half spent in traveling, 
and fiying with almost incredible rapidity from 
one part of his vast dominions to another. The 
postillions^ urging their horses to the utmost 
speed, carried him over the. rough roads of 
Russia at the rate of seventeen miles an hour : 
wrapt in his cloak, meditating acts of justice, 
dreaming of projects of philanthropy, the Czar 
underwent, for days and nights together, with 
almost incredible patience, the exnausting fa- 
tigue. Hardly was his departure from St Pe- 
tersburg heard of, when the thunder of artil- 
lery announced his arrival at Moscow, Warsaw, 
or Odessa. But although Alexander thus wast- 
ed his strength and passed his life in traversing 
his dominions, his heart was elsewhere. The 
^reat events of Paris had got possession of his 
imagination ; the Holy Alliance, the suggestions 
of Madame Krudener, occupied his thoughts; 
and he dreamed more of his supposed mission 
as the apostle of peace, the arbiter of Chris- 
tendom, than of his duties as the Czar , schnitz- 
of Russia, the supreme disposer of ler, j. 75- 
the lives and liberties of sixty mill- Biog.Univ. 
ions of men.* Ivi. 185. 

The heart of the emperor, however, was too 
warm, his disposition too benevolent, 
for him not to feel keenly the suffer- various 
ings of his subjected ana engage in beneficent 
any measures that appeared practi- meaaures 
cable for their relief Various benefi- {S^hJ?**^ 
cent acts signalized the pacific years 
of his reign ; but they were such as went to re- 
lieve local distress, or induce local advantage, 
rather than to stimulate the springs of industry 
over his whole empire, or remove the causes 
which obstructed civilization over its vast ex- 
tent InAugust,1816,hevi8itedMoBcow, 
then beginning to rise from its ashes ; jg°|' ^* 
and in a touching manifesto, which evi- 
dently came from the heart, testified his pro- 
found sympathy for the sufferings induced by 
its immortal sacrifice. At the same time, he 
set on foot or aided in the establishment of 
many valuable undertakings in different parts 
of the empire. He rebuilt, at a cost of 160,000 
rubles, the bridge over the Neva ; he took the 
most efiicacious measures for restoring the na- 
val forces of the empire, which had been un- 
avoidably neglected during the pressure of the 
war — several ships of the line were begun both 
at Cronstadt and Odessa ; no less than 1,600,000 
rubles was advanced from t|ie treasury to set 
on foot several new buildings in the two capi- 
tals; the completion of the splendid facade of 
the Admiralty' ; the building of a normal school 
for the training of teachcre ; an imperial lyce- 
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nm, in which the imperial founder over took a 
warm iYiterest ; and several important regula- 
tions adopted for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture and the establishment oicolonies in desert 
districts. The finances of the empire engaged 

his special and anxious attention. By 
f^j'y" '•' a ukase, dated 16th April, 1817, he 

devoted to the payment of the debts 
contracted during 1812 and 1818, which were 
still in floating assignats, 30,000,000 rubles an- 
nually out of the imperial treasury, and a like 
sum out of the hereditary revenue of the Crown. 
At the same time he advanced 80,000,000 ru- 
bles to establish a bank specially destined for 
the support of commerce; and decreed the 
" Council of Public Credit^" which, by its con- 
stitution, presented the first shadow of repre- 
sentative institutions. Such was the effect of 
these measures, that when the emperor opened 
a subscription for a large loan, to enable him 
to retire a proportion of the floating, and re- 
duce consiaeraoly the immense mass of pa- 
per assignats in circulation, at an advance of 
85 rubles paid for 100, inscribed as 6 per 
cent stock, 30,000,000 was subscribed the first 
1 ^„Q if,^ day, and before the end of the year 
1. 277,'278;' 83,000,000 more— in all, 63,000,000 
BiogUniv. — which enabled the Government to 
retire a similar amount of assignats. ' • 
Alexander was sincerely and deeply inter- 
g2. ested in the prosperity of Poland, to 
His arriTal which he was attached, not only by 
MX Waraftw the brilliant additions which it made 
in 1818. ^Q ^T^Q splendor and influence of the 
empire, but by the more tender feelines excited 
by the Polish lady to whom he had been so 
long and deeply attached. The sufferings of 
the country had been unparalleled, from the 
events of the war, and the enormous exactions 
of the French troops: the population of the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, which, before it com- 
menced, had been 8,800,000, had been reduced 
at its close to 2,600,000 souls. The countir, 
however, had prospered in the most extraordi- 
nary degree during the three years of peace 
that it had since enjoyed: new colonists had 
been invited and settled from the neishborins 
states of Germany ; and industry had nourished 
to such an extent that the state was now able 
to maintain, without difficulty or contracting 
debt, a splendid army of forty thousand men, 
which, clothed in the Polish uniform, and com- 
manded by Polish ofi&cers, and following the 
Polish standai'ds, was almost worshiped by the 
people as the germ of their reviving national- 
«Ann.HJ«. itJ'* The emperor arrived at War- 
i. 270, 271 ; saw On the Idth March, and imme- 
Biog.UniT. diately the Polish standard was hoist- 
ivi. 180. ^^ QQ ^Q palace amidst the thunder 
of artillery and cheers from every human being 
in the city. 

* The publie debt of RuMia, on 1st January, 1818, stood 
tlnu: 

Foreign (Dnteh loan) 09,600,000 florins. 

Bank assignations 314,201,184 rubles. 

In silver S,S44,000 do. 

Ingoid 18,520 do. 

RablM. 

Paid off in 1817— Capital 13,863,000 

Interest 16,171,000 

— Ann. Hutofiquey 1. 277. 



[Chap. VIIL 

The diet opened on the 27th of March, and 
the speech of the emperor, which ($3. 
was listened to with the deepest at- Alexander's 
tention, was not only prophetic of menwrabto 
peace and happiness to Poland, but theDiet!^ 
memorable as containing evidence March 27, 
of the views he at that period en- l^^^- 
tertained for the regeneration and freedom of 
mankind. After having expatiated on the ad- 
vantages of a constitutional regime, he added, 
" With the assistance of God, I hope to extend 
its 9al\Uary influence to all the countries in- 
trusted to my care. Prove to the contemporary 
kinss that uberal institutions, which they pre- 
tend to confound with the disastrous doctrines 
which in these days threaten the social system 
with a frightful catastrophe, are not a danger- 
ous illusion, but that, reduced in good faith to 
practice, and directed in a pare spirit toward 
conservative ends and the good of humanity, 
they are perfectly allied to order^ and the best 
security for the happiness of noHona.** Such 
were the sentiments and intentions of the Czar, 
while yet influenced by the illusions of 1814, 
and before the brilliant and benevolent dream 
had been dissipated by the militarv treason 
and social revolutions of southern £urope in 
1820. When such words came from such lips, 
and every thing around bespoke order and 
peace, and the reviving nationality of Poland, 
it need not be said that all was unanimity and 
hope in the Diet, and its sittings were ^ 
closed, after a short session of thirty \^q 27?* 
days, without a dissenting Toioe on v75 ; hlog.' 
any question of general interest hav- wniv. !▼!. 
ingi^been heard in the assembly.' *®*' ^^' 

From Warsaw, which he left on the 80th 
April, the emperor proceeded to Odes- 
sa, after traversing, with the utmost j^^^^ of 
rapidity, the fertile plains and yer- Alexander 
dant turf of the Ukraine, where, as to his 
their poets say, the ** sky is ever blue, JJovSnces 
the air clear, and storms and hurri- ^ 
canes are unknown.'* In Odessa he beheld, 
with astonishment, the rapid progress and ris- 
ing importance of a city whicn, under the fos- 
tering care of government, and the wise direc- 
tion of the Duke de Richelieu, had sprang up^ 
as if by enchantment, on the edffe of tne wilder- 
ness, become the emporium of the south, and 
realised all that the genius of Vireil had fancied 
of the fabled rise of Carthage under the sceptre 
of Dido. He there assisted at the launching of 
a seventy-four, laid down an llO-gon ship, and 
evinced at once his sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of humanity, by erecting a monument to 
the celebrated Howard, who had died, in 1790, 
in the neighborhood of that city, and his admi- 
ration of ms virtues, by sabscribing to the erec- 
tion of one in Paris to Malesherbes, the gener- 
ous and intrepid defender of Louis XVL He 
there appointed also a government commission, 
specially intrusted with the duty of watching 
over and aiding the settlement of colonists in 
Bessarabia and the southern provinces of the 
empire, of whom vast numbers had already 
begun to flock from the neighboring states; 
and, passing by Moscow to the north, ne there 
met tne King of Prossia, with whom he return- 
ed to St Petersburg, where magnificent rejoic- 
ings attended the union of the two sovereigns. 
Hardly were they concluded when he set oat 
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for Aix-la-Chapelle, where his generous inter- 
position, in conjunction with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in favorof France, already mentioned,^ 
I ^^te, c. ^'^ attended with such happy re- 
Ti. H 63, salts ; and from thence returned to 
*• St Petersburg, and concluded an al- 

s An. Hist. ™<>fi^ incessant journey of two thou- 
i. t78, 370; sand leagues, devoted, without a 
2J*«-2i*»*'^- day's intermission, to the interests 
^'^^ ofhumanity.» 
Although Alexander's mind was not of the 
most penetrating character, and his 
Hlfl efTorts pi'actical knowledge of mankind was 
Ibr the en- small, his intentions were nil of the 
fr*nehwe- most generous^ his feelings of the 
iiroimnin ™*'*^ philanthropic kind. He had 
already, by several ukases, complet- 
ed the enfranchisement of the peasants on the 
Crown domains ; and at Mittau, on his way to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he had assisted at a very inter- 
ing ceremony — ^that which completed by a sol- 
emn act^ the entire liberation of the serfe of 
Gourland, Esthonia, and Livonia, the 
ws! provinces of the empire next to Ger- 
many, by the voluntary act of the 
noble^ who, m this instance, had anticipated 
the wishes of the emperor. He had also, m the 
same year, published a ukase, which accorded 
several important immunities to the peasants 
of Merick, whose miserable condition had forc- 
ibly arrested his attention in passing through 
that province on his way from Warsaw to Odes- 
sa. He opened the year 1819 by a still more 
important step, because it was one of general 
apj>lication, and of vast influence on the social 
training of the nation. This was a ukase which 
extended to serfis in every part of the empire, 
and to whomsoever pertaimnff, the right, hith- 
erto confined to the nobles and merchants, of es- 
tablifihine themselves as manufacturers in any 
part of the empire, and relieving them from the 
capitation tax during four years. At the same 
time he took a step, and a very material one, 
in favor of public instruction, by completing 
the organization o^ universities at ]kU)scow, 
Wilna, Alo, St Petersburg, Karkow, and Ka- 
zan; and of religious freedom, by taking the 
>An Hist ^'^^^^^'^ *"<! Calvinist clergy and 
i. 97ii, S80, fl<X2^ under the imperial protection, 
ii. 358 ; and establishing in the capital an 

fjMiai"*^' ^P^'^^'P*! '<^ftir ^or the clergy of 
^ ' those persuasions.' 

The finances of the empire, in the following 
QQ year, exhibited the elasticity which 
Trannc- might have been expected from the 
Vai?^ continuance of peace, and the wise 
***•• measures for the reduction of the 
floating debt adopted in the preceding year. 
The sinking fund had withdrawn from circu- 
lation 80,000,000 paper rubles (£4,000,000) in 
the preceding year; and specie, to the nxunber 
of 26,000,000 silver rubles (£4,600,000X had 
issued from the mint in the same time— a 
quantity greater than had been coined during 
tne ten preceding years. The deposits and dis- 
counts at the bank recently estaolished exhib- 
ited a large and rapid increase. The Lancas- 
terian system of instruction was extended by 
the emperor even to Siberia, and normal schools 
established at St Petersburg to train teachers 
for the principal towns, from which alone the 
light of Jmowledge could radiate to the coun- 1 



try. In the autumn of this year the emperor 
visited Archangel, which had not been honored 
by the presence of the sovereign for a hundred 
and seventeen years ; and from thence he issued 
a decree, authorizing the levy of two mei^ in 
every five hundred, which produced a hundred 
and eighty thousand soldiers — the first levy 
which had taken place since the war. At the 
same time, measures were taken for colonizing 
the army cantoned in Bessarabia, above a hun- 
dred thousand strong; and steps adopted for 
establishing the army on the Polish frontier in 
like manner. The design of the emp^ror, which 
was a very magnificent one, was to encircle the 
empire with a zone of military colonies, stretch- 
ing from the Black Sea to the Baltic, where the 
soldiers might acquire dwellings^ and pursue 
the labors of agriculture, like the Roman le- 
gions, while still guarding the frontiers, and 
connect them with similar establishments of a 
pastoral kind on the frontiers of Persia and 
Tartary, where the vigilance of the Cossacks 
guarded from insult the vast steppes 
which run up to the foot of the Cau- ji^j^g^leJ' 
casus.* 

The year 1820 commenced with a very im- 
portant step — ^the entire eroulsion of ^^ 
the Jesuits from Russia. They had Expulsion 
already, in consequence of their in- of ttte Jes- 
trigues, been banished in 1815 from ^^^'' 
St Petersburg and Moscow, but their efforts 
to win over proselytes to their persuasion had 
since that time been so incessant and harassing, 
that they were now finally expelled from the 
whole empire.* Provision was made for their 
maintenance in the mean time, and every pre- 
caution taken to render the measure as gentle 
in its operation as possible. Certainly, as the 
Roman Catholics, like most other sects, regard 
theirs as the only true faith, and all others as 
heresies, it can be no matter of surprise, still 
less of condenmation, that they every where 
make such strenuous efforts to gain proselytes 
and reclaim souls, as they deem it, on the eve 
of perdition, to the bosom of the Church. But 
as other persuasions are equally convinced that 
their own is the true form of worship, they 
can not be surprised, and have no right to com- 
plain, if their every where aggressive a An. Hist, 
attitude is met by a corresponding iii. 296, 
defensive one; and if these states, univ^/vl* 
without seeking to convert them to t97;Ui(a8e, 
their faith, seek only to adopt meas- March S3, 
ures that may secure their own.* ^^^o. 

The time, however, had now arrived when the 
views of the emperor, heretofore so liberal and 
indulgent^ were to undergo an entire chanse, 
when the illusions of 1814 were to be ois- 
pelled, and Russia, instead of being, as it had 
been for many years, at the head of the move- 

* " Lea J^aultea quoique aufBaanunent avertia par l*ani- 
madveralon quails avai^nt encounie, ne cliangerent pas 
n^anmoina de conduite. II ftat bientot constat^ par lea 
rapports dea aatorit^a civiles qa'lls contlnuaient a attirer 
dans lenr communion lea sieves du rit orthodoxe, places 
an coU6ge de Moholow i Saratofet dans la Sib^rie. Le 
Moniteur dea Cultea ne manqua point de aiffnaler cea 
tranagreaaiona an Fin Gdn6ral oe Tordre, dea Tannte 
1815. Cei Adminiatratlona Airent inutUea. Loin de 
a'abatenir, & Tinatance de regliae dominanle, de tout 
moyen de adduction et de converaion, lee J6aaitea contin- 
uArent A aeroer le trouble dana lea coloniee du rit Prot- 
estant, et ae pousadrent ju8qn*a la violence pour aous- 
traire lea enftnta Juifli a leura parenta.** — Ukase, 25 Man 
18S0. Annuaire UisUnitpu^ iii, 396, 297. 
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ment party in Europe, was to become its most 
Og, decided opponent. Already the em- 
Great peror had been warned by anony- 
ehangei In mous letters and yarious mysterious 
roJ'8 "SSd communications, as well as by reporte 
ftt>ni the from the secret police, of the existence 
revolution of a vast conspiracy, which embraced 
of 1890. aeveral of the leading officers in the 
armies both of Poland and the Danube, and 
nobles of the highest rank and consideration 
in St Petersburg. The object of the con- 
spirators was stated to be to dethrone and 
murder the emperor, imprison the other mem- 
bers of the imperial family, and establish a 
oonstitutional monarchy on the footing of those 
of western Europe. For long the emperor gave 
no credit to these warnings ; he could not be- 
lieve that an army which, under himself, had 
done such freat thmgs, and had given him per- 
sonally sucn proofs of entire devotion, could 
have so soon become implicated in a traitorous 
project for his destruction. But the military 
revolution in Spain, Portugal, and Naples, in 
the early part of the year 1820, opened his 
I schnlti- eyes as to the volcano on which pos- 
ter, a. 4, Bibly his empire might be resting ; 
M ; Ann. and the events in Poland ere long left 
800^802. ^^ doubt that the danger was rapidly 
approaching his own dominions.^ 
The Polish Diet opened in September, and 
60. the emperor, who assisted at it in 
Violent person, in the Polish uniform, and 

scene, and surrounded with Polish officers, was 
dissolution . ^ ..^ i.i • xu •<. 

of the Pol- received with enthusiasm: the city 

ish Diet, was illuminated on his arrival, and at 
Sept. 36. several reviews the troops of the na- 
tional army evinced the most loyal feelings. 
The exposition of the minister exhibited the 
most nattering appearance ; the population 
had increased to 8,468,000, being no less than 
a million since the termination of the war ; 
agriculture, manufactures, the finances, were 
in the most flourishing state. But what is ma- 
terial prosperity, beneficent government, to a 
country intestea with the fever of revolution ? 
It soon appeared, when the Diet proceeded to 
real business, with what species of spirit they 
were animated. On a proposition to amend 
the criminal law, brought forward by the min- 
isters, a violent opposition broke forth in the 
chamber, on the ground that the proposed mode 
of trial was not by jury ; and it was reject- 
ed by 120 votes to 8. Another proposal of gov- 
ernment, for certain changes in the Senate, was 
also rejected by a lar^e majority. It was evident 
that the Diet was animated with Uie wild spirit 
of Polish equality, not merel^r from their meas- 
ures, but from the extreme violence of the lan- 
guage which they used, and that they would be 
06 difficult to manage as the old comitiOf where 
any member, by the exercise of his liherum veto, 
might paralyze the whole proceedings. Alex- 
ander was profoundly affected ; he saw at 6nce 
the depth of the abyss which yawned beneath 
his feet, if these ideas, as in Spain and Naples, 
should gain possession of the army, the main 

Erop of the throne in his despotic realms; and 
e closed the Diet with a speech, in which his 
> Ann. Hist, apprehensions and indignation ex- 
lii. 304, 306. hated in the most striking manner.'* 

* *' Pairenus au terme oil s'arretent aujourd'hui lea 
travanz qui doivent voua condoire par degree vera ce but 



[Chap. Vm. 

This incident exercised an important in- 
fluence on the affairs of Europe in ^^^ 
general, for the emperor at this pe- Congnas 
riod was on his way to the Congress of Trop- 
of Troppau, where the recent revolu- Jq^i's^^** 
tion in the Spanish and Italian penin- ' 
sulas, and the alarming state of affairs in France, 
were to be taken into consideration. As this 
congress was called chiefly in consequence of 
the suggestions of the Emperor Alexander, and 
was the first practical application of the prin- 
ciples of the Holy Alliance of which he was 
the author, it belongs more properly to the 
annals of Russia than Germany, within whose 
bounds it was held. The Emperor of Austria, 
whose terror at the alarming situation of Italy 
was extreme, arrived there on the 18th Octo- 
ber ; the Emperor of Russia joined him q , «« 
there on the 20th. Indisposition pre- ^ ' 
vented the King of Prussia from coming till the 
7th November, out he was represented by tlie 
hereditary prince his son. Prince Metternich 
and M. Gentz on the part of Austria ; Count 
Nesselrode and Capo d'Istria on that of Russia; 
Prince Hardenberg and Count Bernstorf on that 
of Prussia ; Count Caraman, the French Embas- 
sador at Vienna, and Sir Charles Stuart^ the En- 
glish Embassador there, represented the several 
powers. The events in Italy and Spain had 
excited the greatest alarm among all the par- 
ties assembled, and the most vigorous measures 
were resolved on ; and although the English 
government did not take an active , ^^^ jjj^ 
part in their deliberations, it did not lu. 513, 513 \ 
formally oppose the measures resolv- Biog. Univ. 
edon.» l'il87. 

So great was the importance of the topics 
discussed at the Congress of Trop- ^j 
pau, and so various the interests of CongrMs 
the powers there assembled, that in of Trop- . 
former days it would in all prob- EJJLjJtiSn 
ability have led to a general war. 
But the remembrance of past strife was too re- 
cent, the terror of present revolutions too great^ 
to permit of any serious divergence of opinion 
or measures taking place. From the very out- 
set the Emperor Alexander, whose apprehen- 
sions were now fully awakened, declared that 
he was prepared to second with all his forces 
any measures which the Emperor of Austria 
might deem necessary for the settlement and 
pacification of Ital^*. At the same time the 
march of the Austrian troops toward the south 
of Italy continued without intermission, and 
a holograph letter was dispatched from the 

important de ddvelopper et d*affennlr voa institutions na- 
tionales, tous pouvez facilennent apprendre de combien 
vouB en dtea rapprocb^s. Interrogez votre conscience, et 
vouB saurez at dans le couni de voa dlacuaaiona, voua 
avez rendu a la Pologne toua lea aenricea qu'elle atten- 
dait de votre aagease, ou ai, au contraire, entrain^a par 
des seductions trop communes de voa joura, et immolant 
un espoir qu' aurait realist une pr^voyante confiance, 
voua n'avez pas retarde dana eon progrea Paurore de la 
reatauration de voire Patrie. Cette grave responaabilit^ 
pesera aur voua. EUe eat la aureie n^ceaaaire de Pind6- 
pendance de voa auflVagea. Ila aont librea, maia une in- 
tention pure doit toujours lea determiner. La mienna 
voua eat connue. yous avez recu le bien pour le mal, et 
la Pologne eat remontee au rang dea 6tata. Je peraev^ 
reral dana mea desaeina a son ^gard, quelle que aoit 
ropinion qu*on puiaae ae former aur la roaniere dont 
voua venez d'excuser voa prorogationa.**— />.fcour« tfa 
rEmptrettr Alexandre a Varsoinet 1/13 Oetobre, 1820, A 
la cloture de la Diete Polonaue. Anmuure Hutorique, 
iii. 616. 
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assembled eoyereigns to the King of Naples, in- 
Tiling him to join them in person at a new 
J. ^ ^ congress, to be hela at Laybaeh in 

^^' * Stjria. A minister sent from Naples 
on the part of the revolutionary government 
t A HiHt. ^^ refused admission ; and the views 
iii. 514,5 15; ^^ ^^ assembled monarchs on the 
Apervades late revolutions were announced in 
^!^^^h ^^^^^^^ .semi-official articles, pnb- 
encra'de ^' ^^^^^ ^^ the Vienna Papers, which, 
Troppau, even more than their official instru- 
jbid. lii. ments, revealed their real senti- 
^' ment8.» * 

The congress, to be nearer the scene of action, 

•a was soon after transferred to Lay- 

Congrefls BACH, where the Emperor of Austria 

of Lfty- arrived on the 4th January, and the 

s^lai"'*"' E™P^^*^^ °^ Russia on the 7th. Tlie 
• ' King of Prussia was hourly expected ; 
and the King of Naples, whom the revolution- 
ary government established in his dominions 
did not venture to detain at home, came on the 
8th. So much had been done at Troppau in 
laying down priuciples, that nothing remained 
for Laybaeh but their practical application. 
The principle which Alexander adopted, and 
which met with the concurrence of the other 
sovereigns, was that the spirit of the age re- 
quired liberal institutions, and a gradual ad- 
mission of the people to a share of power ; but 
that they must flow from the sovereign's free 
will, not be forced upon him by his subjects; 
and, therefore, that no compromise whatever 
could be admitted with revolutionists either in 
the Italian or Spanish peninsulas. In conform- 
ity with this determination, there was 
"**• *• signed, on 2d February, 1821, a treaty, 
by which it was stipulated that the allied pow- 
ers should in no way recognize the revolution- 
ary government in Naples ; and that the royal 
authority should be re-established on the foot- 
ing on which it stood prior to the insurrection 
of the army on 6th July, 1820. To carry their 
resolution into effect, it was agreed that an 
Austrian army should, in the name of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, be put at the disposition 
of the King of the two Sicilies ; that^ from the 
moment of its passing the Po, its whole expenses 
should be at the charge of that kingdom, and 
that the Neapolitan dominions should be occu- 
pied by the Austrian forces during three years, 
in the same manner, and on the same conditions, 
as France had been by the army under the Duke 
of Wellington. England and France were no 
parties to this treaty, but neither did they op- 
pose it, or enter into any alliance with the 

revolutionary states. They simply remained 
' ' -^— ^^-^ -^—^^ .f^^.— 

* ** On R acquis la conviction que cette revolution, pro- 
duite par une secte egar^e et executes par dca soldats in- 
disciplines, suivie d'un renversement violent dea institu- 
tions legitimes, ec de teur remplacement par un systeme 
d^arbitraire et d'anarcbie, est non-seulement contraire 
aux prineipes d'ordre, de droit, de morale, et de vrai bien- 
etre de« peuples, tela quells sent 6tabii8 par les monarques, 
mais de plus incompatible par ses resultats inevitables 
avec le repos et la securite des autres dtats Italiens, et 

far consequent avec la conservation de la paix en Europe. 
'enetres de ces v^rites, les Hants Monarques ont pris la 
fcrroe reaoltttion dTemployer tons Ultra mm/ena afln que 
retat actuel des choses dans le royaume des Deux-Siciles, 
prodait par la r^volte et la fbrce, soit d^truit, mais cepen- 
daot S. M. le Roi sera mis dans une position telle qu'il 
ponrra determiner la constitution future de ses 6tat8 d'une 
maniere compatible avec sa dignite, les int^rets de son 
people, el le repos des 6lats voisms."— 0!>«f7Ta/eur Au- 
tnckien. 

Vol. L— R 



neuter, passive speetaton of a matter in which 
they were too remotely interested to i Treaty, 
be called on practically to interfere, Feb. s, 
but which they could not theoretic- ^^ 'lu"**' 
ally approve. Lord Castlereagh con- ^^^ Lord 
tented himself with declaring that Castle- 
Great Britain could take no part in {Jf*****,^ 
such transactions, as they were direct- jajf jq 
ly opposed to the fundamental laws ]82i ; Ibid, 
of his country.^ * I*- C89. 

This deserves to be noted as a turning-point 
in the modem history of Europe. It 
marks the period when separate views HgflTOiions 
and interests began to shake the hith- on the divi- 
erto firmly cemented fabric of the sion among 
Grand Alliance; and Great Britain ^^^ 
and France, for the first time, assumed ^ 
a part together at variance with the determina- 
tion of the other great powers. They had not 
yet come into actual collision, much less open 
nostility ; but their views had become so differ- 
ent, that it required not the gift of prophecy 
to foresee that collision was imminent at no dis- 
tant period. This was the more remarkable, 
as England had been, during the whole of the 
revolutionary war, the head and soul of the 
alliance against France, and strenuously con- 
tended for the principle, that though no attempt 
should be maae to force a government against 
their will on the French people, yet a cotdition 
of the adjoining powers had become indispens- 
able to prevent them from forcing their insti- 
tutions upon other states. The auied govern- 
ments commented freely on this great change 
of policy, and observed that England , j^^ comie 
was very conservative as long as the <)e Nessel- 
d anger was at her own door, and her rode au 
own institutions were threatened by c^S*!*** 
the contagion of French principles;* ^^g j^„^ 
but that she became very liberal 31, 1821 ;' 
when the danger was removed to a ^^J^^JJJ: 
more distant quarter, and the coun- "•'"«»®®3- 

* " Le systeme des mesures propos^es serait, s'il dtait 
robjet d*une reciprocity d'action, diam^tralement oppose 
aux lois fondamentalea de la Grande- Bretagne ; mais lors 
meme que cette objection decisive n'existerait pas, le 
gouvemement Britanniqne n'en jugerait pas moins, que 
les prineipes qui servent de base a ces mesures, ne peu- 
vent 6tre admis avec quelque suretd comma systdmes de 
loi entre les natiou. Le gouvemement du roi pense que 
I'adoption do ces prineipes sanctionnerait in6vltablement, 
et pourrait amener par la suite, de la part des souverains 
moins bienveillahts, une intervention dans les aflhires in- 
terieures des etats, beaucoup plus frequente et plus 
etendue que celle dont il est persuade que les augtistes 
personnages ont I'intontion d'user, on, qui puisse se con- 
cilier avec Tinteret general, ou avec Tautoritd rdelle, et 
la dignite des souverains ind6pendanis. Quant i Tafll^ire 
particuliere de Naples, le gouvemement Britannique n'a 
pas hesite, des le commencement, a exprimer fortemont 
son improbation de la maniere dont cette Revolution s^est 
effectuee, et des circonstances dont elle paraissait avoir 
6tG accompagnee, mais en meme temps, il declara ex- 
pressemenc aux difTerentes cours allices, qu*il ne croyait 
pas devoir, ni meme conseillcr une intervention de la part 
de la Grande- Bretagne. 11 admit toujours que d'auires 
etats Europeens, et sp^cialement TAutriche, et les puis- 
sances Italiennes, pouvaient juger que les circonstances 
etaient differentes relativement a eux, et il declare que 
son intention n'dtait pas de prejuger la question en oe qui 
pouvait les aflecter, ni d'intervenir dans la marche que 
tela etats pourraient juger convenable d'adopter pour leur 
propre surete : pourvu toutefois, qu*ils Aissent disposes 
a donner toutes les assurances raisonnablea que, leurs 
vues n'etaient, ni dirigecs vers dm objets d'agrandisse- 
ment, ni vers la subversion du systeme territorial de TEu- 
rope, tel qu'il a 6t6 6tahli par les demlers traltes." — 
Castlereaoh, Depeche Circulairtf adreasee aux Mmis- 
tres de S. M. Britatmique pour les coura EtrangereSf 19 
Jan. 1821. Ann. Historique, ii. G(>8, 689. 
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tries threatened were Italj, southern Germany, 
or France itself.* 

To fix the jnst principles, and define the 
^ limits of the right of intervention, is 

Limits of unquestionably one of the most diffi- 
the right of cult problems in politics, and one 
interren- fraugnt with the most momentous 
^°"' consequences. If the right is carried 

out to its full extent, incessant warfare would, 
in civilized communities in different stages of 
civilization, be the inevitable destiny of the 
species ; for every republican state would seek 
to revolutionize its nei^hbors^ and every des- 
potic one to surround itself with a girdle of 
absolute monarchies. Each party loudly in- 
vokes the principle of non-intervention, when 
its opponents are acting on the opposite prin- 
ciple, and as certainly follows their example, 
when an opportunity occurs for establishing 
elsewhere a regime conformable to its own 
wishes or example. Perhaps it is impossible to 
draw the line more fairly than by saying, that 
no nation has a right to interfere m the interaal 
concerns of another nation, unless that other 
is adopting measures which threaten its own 
peace and tranquillity: in a word, that inter- 
vention is only justifiable when it is done for 
the purposes of self-defense. Yet is this a very 
vague and unsatisfactory basis on which to rest 
the principle ; for who is to judge when inter- 
nal tranquillity is threatened, and external 
intervention has become indispensable? It is 
much to be feared that here, as elsewhere, in 
the transactions of independent states, which 
acknowledge no superior, much must depend 
on the moderation of the stronger; and that 
** might makes right" will be the practice, what- 
ever may be the law of nations, to the end of 
the world. But one thing is clear, that it is 
with the democratic party that the chief — ^in- 
deed, of late years, the entire — ^blame of inter- 
vention rests. The monarchical powers have 
never moved since 1789 but in self-defense. 
Every war which has desolated Europe and 
afflicted humanity since that time has been 
provoked by the propagandism of republican 
states; if left to themselves, the absolute mon- 
archs would have been too happy to slumber 
on, reposinff on their laurels^ weighed down 
by their debt, recovering from their fatigue. 

It was the circumstance of the three powers 
which had signed the Holy Alliance appearing 
banded together to crush the revolution in 
Italy, which caused that Alliance to be re- 

* *' La R6Tolation de Naples a donn6 au monde un ex- 
emple, auni instructif que deplorable, de ce que lea na- 
tions ont A gagner, iorsan' ellea cherehent lea relbrmes 
politiquea daos lea voiea de la r6belUon. Ourdie en secret 
par une aecte, dont lea maximea Impies attaquent d la 
fois la religion, la morale, et tous lea liens sociaux ; ex6- 
cnt6e par des soldata tiaitrea d lours scrments ; coosom- 
m6e par la violence, et les menacea dirigeea contre le 
aouverain legitime, oette Revolution n'a produit que I'an- 
archle el la disposition militaire qu'elie a renforcee, au lieu 
de Taflhiblir, en crdant un regime monstreux, incapable 
de aervlT'de baae d un gonvemement quel qu'il aoit, in- 
eompatible avee tout or&te public, et avec les premiers 
besoins deda aocufete. Les souverains allies, ne i>ouvant, 
des leprincipe ae tromper sur les eflbts inevitables de ces 
ftinestes attentats ; se deciderent sur-le-champ a ne point 
admeitre, comiBe legal, tant ce que la revolution et Tusur- 
palion avaient pretendu etaUir dans le Royaume de Na- 
ples ; et ceite mesure fUt adaptee par la presque totalite 
dea gottvemementa de rEurope."~LB Comte Nssssl- 
BOOB au Comte .db Stackex.bbbo, Amhastadeiar a Na- 
ples, iMyback, U (31 ) Jan. 1821 . Ann. Hiatorique, ii. 693. 



garded as a leag^ue of sovereigns against the 
liberties of mankind, and to become 
the object of such unmeasured ob- -vsrhat 
loquy to the whole liberal party share had 
throughout the world. There never the Holy 
was a greater mistake. The Holy ^^^^ *** 
Alliance became a league, and it 
proved a most efficient one, against the progress 
of revolution ; but it was not so at first It was 
forced into defensive measures by the aggres- 
sions of its political antagonists m Spain and 
Italy. Not one shot has been fired in Europe^ 
nor one sabre drawn, from any contest which it 
commenced, though many have been so from 
those into which it has been driven. In truth, 
this celebrated Alliance, which was the creation 
of the benevolent dreams of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and the mystical conceptions of Madame 
Krudener, was, as already explained, a philan- 
thropic effusion, amiable in design, but unwise 
in thought, and incapable of appli- , ^,^^ 
cation m a world such as that m e. m. ^51. 
which we are placed.^ 

It is evident, however, that it was impossible 
for England to have acted otherwise 
than as she did on this occasion, and j^mi„^e 
that the line which Lord Castlcreagh taken by 
took^was such as alone befitted the England on 
minister of a free people. Being the ^^^^' 
representative of a country which 
had progressively extorted its liberties from its 
sovereigns, and at length chanced the dynasty 
on the throne to secure them, he could not be 
a party to a league professing to extinguish 
popular resistance: placed at a distance from 
the theatre of danger, the plea of necessity 
could not be advanced to justify such a depart- 
ure from principle. He took the only line 
which, on such an occasion, was consistent 
with his situation, and dictated by a due re- 
card to the national interest; — ^he abstained 
from taking any part in the contest^ and con- 
tented himself with protesting against any 
abuse of the pretension on which it was rested. 

The contest in Italy was of very short du- 
ration. The revolutionists proved 
incapable of defending themselves -y^^^ 
against an Austrian army, little more clared 
than half of their own strength ; against the 

they were formidable only to their frSHUlf? 
•f . mi ■ftji'^ • A i. in piaplea. 

own sovereign. The Mimster at peb. 4. 

War announced to the parliament at 
Naples^ on the 2d January, that the regular 
army amounted to fifty-four thousand men, and 
the national guards to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand more ; that the fortresses were fully armed 
and provisioned, and in the best possible state 
of defense ; and that every thing was prepared 
for the most vigorous resistance. But already 
serious divisions had broken out in the army, 
especially between the guards and the troops 
of the line ; and dissensions of the most violent 
kind had arisen between the leaders of the re- 
volt, especially the Cardinal Ruffo and the 
chidb of the Carbonari. The consecjuence was, 
that when the moment of action arrived, scarce 
any resistance was made. On 8th Feb- p^^^^ g 
ruary a courier from Lay bach announced 
at Naples that all hope of accommodation was 
at an end, and that the sovereigns assembled 
there would in no shape recognize the revolu- 
tionary authorities at Naples. The effect of 
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this announcement was terrible; it did not 
rouse resistance — it overpowered it by fear. 
In vain the assembly ordered fifty thousand of 
the national guards to be called ont, and mored 
to the frontier; nothing eilicient was done — 
terror froze eveir heart. The ministers of Kus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, left Naples ; the pres- 
ence of ten French and eight English sail of the 
line in the bay rather excited alarm than in- 
spired confidence. On the 4th February, Gen- 
eral Frimont published from his head-quarters 
at Padua a proclamation, announcing that his 
army was about to cross the Po, to assist in the 
, (- iieff. pacification of Italy; and on the fol- 
li. 4itf, lowing day the troops, nearly fifty 
424 ; Ann. thousand strong, commenced the pas- 
***** "T- sage of that river at five points be- 
3i», 320. t^een Cremona and St Benedetto.' 

The march of the Austrian army met with 
73_ so little opposition that the events 
Unresisted which followed could not be called a 
march of campaign. When they arrived at 
ln™"ro". Bologna, the troops were separated 
w&nl i\a- ^^^ two divisions ; one of which, 
pies, Feb. under the command of Count Wal- 
^* moden, crossed the Apennines, and 

advanced, by Florence and Rome, by the great 
road to Naples ; while the other moved by the 
left to the sea-side, and reached Ancona. The 
first corps passed Rome, without entering it, 
on February 28th ; the second occupied Ancona 
on the 19th. Meanwhile the preparations of 
the Neapolitans were very extensive, and seem- 
ed to presage a serious resistance Their forces, 
too, were divided into two corps; the first of 
which, forty thousand strong, under General 
Carascosa, occupied the strong position of St 
Germans, with its left on the fortress of Gaeta, 
within the Neapolitan territory; while the 
second, under General Pepe, of thirty thousand, 
chiefly militia, was opposed to the corps ad- 
vancing along the Adriatic, and charged with 
the delense of the AbruzzL But it was all in 
vain. Pepe^ finding that his battalions were 
disbanding, and his troops melting away before 
they had even seen the enemy, resolved to 
hazard an attack on the Austrians at Reidi. 
But no sooner did they come in sight of the 
German vanguard, consisting of a splendid 
r^mcnt of Hungarian cavalry, than a sudden 
panic seized them. The new levies disbanded 
and fled, with the cry of " Tradimenio ; uUvarsi 
chi pttdT The contagion spread to the old 
troops. Soob the whole army was a mere mob, 
every one trying to outrun his neighbor. Can- 
non, ammunition, standards, were alike aban- 
doned. Pepe himself was carried away by the 
torrent^ and the Abruzzi were left without any 
t CoDetta, defense but the impediments arising 
ii. 435 438 ; from the wreck of the army, whose 
Ann. Hist, implements of war strewed the roads 
IT. 322, 325. Q^gp which it had fled." 

* ** Vacillarono le nostra giovani bonds, si ritirarooo le 
pdme, non procederono le seconde, si conltasero le ordi- 
nante. Ed aUora aranzd prima lentamente, poscia Incal- 
xando i passl, ed alflne In corsa on superbo reggimento di 
cavalleria Ungherese, si clie nell* asjpNotto'dM cresoente 
pericolo le milizie civili, nnoTe alia giierra, trepldarono, 
niggirono, strascinarono coll' impeto e coil' esemplo 
(fualehe compagnla di plii veechi soldati, si ruppero gli 
ordinl, si ndlronole ▼oei dl tradmuntOt e talvarn chi pw : 
■eomparre U campo.~Prosegvinnio nella succedente notts 
i disordini dell* esercito : AntnMloeo fti abbandonata ; 11 
General Pepe seguira 1 (\iggtUvi.— Miserando spettacolo ! 



This catastrophe was a mortal stroke to the 
insurrection ; for, independent of the 79. 
moral influence of sucn a discredit- Subjaga- 
able scene succeeding the warm ap- Jj°" **^ ^■* 
peals and confident predictions of the ^turn of 
revolutionists, the position of their the king, 
main army, and on which alone they March 12. 
could rely for the defense of Naples at St Ger- 
mans, under Carascosa^ was liable to be turned 
by the Abruzzi, and was no longer tenable. The 
broken remains of Pepe's army dispersed in the 
Apennines, and sought shelter in its fastnesses ; 
some made their appearance in Naples^ where 
they excited univeraal consternation. In this 
extremity the parliament, assembled in select 
committee, supplicated the Prince Vicar to me- 
diate between them and the king ; and, above 
all, to arrest the march of the Austrian troops. 
But it was all in vain. The Imperial generals, 
seeing their advantage, onlv pressed on with 
the more vigor on the disoraerly array of their 
opponents. Walmoden advanced without op- 
position through the Abruzzi. Aquila opened 
its gates on the 10th March, its castle ^ 
on the 12th; and Carascosa, seeing **"'^'* ^"• 
his right flank turned by the mountains, gave 
orders for his troops to retire at all points from 
the position they occupied on the GariglioneSb 
This was the signal for a imiversal dissolution 
of the force. Infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
alike disbanded and fled. A &w regiments of 
the royal guard alone preserved any semblance 
of military array, and the main Austrian army 
advanced without opposition toward Naples, 
where terror was at its height, securities of all 
sorts unsalable, and the revolutionary govern- 
ment powerless. Finding further resistance 
hopeless, Carascosa made the Prince Vicar, 
who had set out to join the army, return to 
Naples ; and on the 20th of March a „ 

suspension of hostUities was agreed ^^ 
on, the condition of which was the surrender 
of Capua and Aversa to the Imperial- »* -gi. 03 
ists. This was followed by the capit- ^ 
ulation of Naples itself a few days after, on 
the same terms as that of Capua. The Austri- 
ans entered on the following day, and ^ . .^ 
were put in possession of the forts; . '"^ * 
while Carascosa, Pepe, and the other chiefs 
of the insurrection, obtained passports, which 
were willingly granted by the conauerors, and 
escaped from the scene of danger. Sicily, when 
the revolution had assumed so virulent a form, 
submitted, after a vain attempt at re- 
sistance, shortly after ; and tneking, i coiietta 
on the 12th May, amid^ general ac- u. 444, 
clamations, re-entered his capital, now *5.5; Ann. 
entirely garrisoned, and under the JS^'aJJ' 
control of the Austrian troops.^ 

It was during these events, so fatal to the 
cause of revolution in Naples, that 
the old government was overturned ^^fJ^^^A 
in Piedmont, and the standard of of the in- 
treason hoisted on the citadel of Tu- aurcents in 
rin. The account of that important m^^JJ* 
but ill-timed event, which took place 
on the 18th March, has been already given, as 

settate le anni e le insegne ; le macchine di guerre, fktte 
mciampo al Aiggira, roveaeiate, spezzate ; gli argini, to 
trincere, opera di molte mentl e dl molte braccia, aperte, 
abbandonate ; ogni ordine seomposto : eserelto poco in- 
nanzi spa?entoso al nemico, oggl Tdlto in ladibrio.'*— 
CoLLBTTA. (a liberal historian), ii. 437, 438. 
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forming the last in the catalogue of revolution- 
ary triumphs which followed the explosion in 

Spain. ^ As it broke out at the very 
▼if^MlS ^™® when the Neapolitan armies 

were dissolring at the sight of the 
Hungarian hussars, and only ten days before 
Naples opened its gates to the victors, it was 
obviously a hopeless movement, and the only 
wisdom for its promoters would have been tp 
have extricated themselves as quietly and 
speedily as they could from a contest now 
plainly become for the time hopeless. But the 
extreme revolutionary party, deeming them- 
selves too far committed to recede, determ- 

M h SI ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ most desperate measures. 
**" * War was resolved on by the leaders 
of the movement at Alessandria, which had 
always been the focus of the insurrection, and 
a ministry installed to carry it into execution ; 
but the Frince Regent escaped in the night 
from Turin, with some regmients of troops, 
upon whom he could still rely, to Novarra, 
where the nucleus of a royal army began to 

be formed, from whence, two days 
March S3, j^fj^^p jj^ issued a declaration re- 
nouncing the office of Prince Regent, and thus 
giving, as he himself said, "now and forever, 
the most respectful proof of obedience to the 
royal authonty." This made all persons at 
Turin who were still under the guidance of 
reason aware that the cause of revolution was 
for the present hopeless. Symptoms of return- 
ing loyalty appeared in the army; and Count 
de la ^our, who was secretly inclined to the 
royalists, resolved to retire to Alessandria, 
with such of the troops as he could rely on, to 

await the possible return of better 
iv M6^» times; and ordera were given to that 
' ' effect* 
Meanwhile the allied sovereigns at Laybach 

were takine the most vigorous meas- 
Meetmg of ^^^^ ^ crush the insurrection in Pied- 
the Allies, mont The Emperor of Austria in- 
andfV«8h stantly ordered the formation of a 

Ett^GenoS? ®^^P of observation on the frontier 
of tnat kingdom, drawn fi*om the gar- 
risons in the Lombard- Venetian provinces ; and 
the Emperor of Russia directed the assembling 
of an army of 100,000 men, taken from the ar- 
mies of the South and Poland, with instructions 
to march direct towards Turin. Requisitions 
were made to the Helvetic cantons to take 
precautionary measures against a conflagra- 
tion which threatened to embrace the whole of 
Italy. Before this resolution, however, could 
be carried into effect, intelligence was received 
that the queen's regiment of dragoons had left 
Novarra amidst cries of « Vive la Constitution !" 
„ -^ This news so elevated the spirits of the 
Marcn 34. ipeupg^utg ^jj^t the orders to retire to 

Alessandria were countermanded, and on the 
following day they issued from the seat of gov- 
ernment a proclamation, in which, after de- 
claring that the king was a captive in the hands 
of Austria, and that the Prince Vicar had been 
deceived, they called on the Piedmontese to 
take up arms, promising them " the succor of 
the Lombards and the support of France." 
This appeal had little effect ; the intelligence 
of the unresisted march of the Austrians to- 
ward Naples froze every heart in the capital. 
At Genoa, however, the popular determination 



was more strongly evinced. A proclamation 
of the governor, calling on the people 
to abandon the constitution and sub- **■"'' ^• 
mit themselves to the former government, led 
to a fresh commotion, in which he narrowly 
escaped with his life, and which was only ap- 
peased by the appointment of a junta of gov- 
ernment composea of the most decided popular 
chiefe. The intelligence of this fresh insurrec- 
tion greatly raised the spirit of the leaders at 
Turin, and the preparations for war ^ 
in the capital were continued with iy.35s^S! 
unabated zeal by the government^ 

But it was too late: the fate of the Piedmon- 
tese revolution had been determined ^ 
in the passes of the Abruzzl Already, increasing 
on the requisition of Charles Felix, difficulties 
the deposed king, a corps of Aus- ofihein- 
trians, fifteen thousand strong, had ■"^*®"**- 
been assembled, under Count Bubna, on the 
Ticino, the bridges over which had been bro- 
ken down, to prevent any communication with 
the insurgents. General Latour, meanwhile, 
the governor of Turin, seeing the cause of the 
revolution hopeless, and wisliine to avoid the 
interference of foreigners, was tfucing measures 
to restore the royal authority there without 
the intervention of the Austrians; and a large 
part of the army, especially the royal carabin- 
eers, were already disposed to second him. But 
his designs were discovered and frustrated by 
the Minister at War, a staunch revolutionist 
who caused several regiments known to be 
most attached to the constitution to come to 
Turin, where they had a skirmish with the 
carabineers, which ended in two-thirds of the 
latter body leaving the capital and taking the 
road to Novarra, where eight thousand men 
were already assembled round the , comte 
royal standard.* The knowledge of sta Rosa, 
their strength, which nearly equaled Evene- 
that of the troops on the other side, pJero'nJ* 
and of the certain support of the 147 ; Ann. 
Austrians, made the members of the Hist. iv. 
junta lend a willing ear to the pro- ^®» ^*- 
posals of the Count Mocenigo, the Kussian minis- 
ter, who suggested, in the name of tie emperor, 
a submission to the king on the condition of a 
general amnesty, and the hope of a constitution 
which should guarantee the interests of societ3\ 
. But, as often happens in such convulsions, 
the ardor of the extreme and enthu- 
siastic of the insurgents defeated all y^^^ j^ 
the efforts of the more moderate of feat of the 
their party, and left to the Piedmon- insurgents 
tese the exasperation of civil war and xpril 8^"* 
the bitterness of foreign subjugation. 
The majority of the junta continued to hold 
out; and their eyes were not opened to the 
declining circumstanees of their cause even by 
the disbanding of several battalions of the mili- 
tia, who, instead of joining the general rendez- 
vous at Alessandria, left their colors and re- 
turned home. At length, seeing no prospect 
of an accommodation, the Count de la Tour, 
who had joined the roj'al army at Novarra, 
and was at its head, having concerted measures 
with the Austrian general, advanced to Ver- 
celli. Here, however, he was met b}' a con- 
siderable body of the insurgents, and not deem- 
ing himself in sufficient strength to encounter 
them, he fell back to Novarra, where he was 
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Joined, on the 7th April, by the AiutrianB^ who 
nad eroesed the Ticmo at BuffalorA and Hor- 
tera. Their junction, which took place 
'^ at two in the morning of the 8th, was 
unknown to the inauigente, who, driving the 
light troops of the royalists before them, ap- 
peared, at ten in the morning, in front of the 
bastions of the place, anticipating its speedy 
capture, and an easy victory. But they were 
soon undeceived, ouddenly a terrible fire of 
grape and mudcetry opened from the bastions; 
as the smoke cleared away, the Austrian uni- 
form and schakos were seen above the para- 
pets, and the insnrgenta found themselves en- 
gaged with the combined Austvian and Pied- 
montese forces, nearly triple their own, support- 
ed by the guns of the place. The effect of this 
unexpected apparition was immense upon the 
spirits of the assailants, who immediately fell 
oack toward VeroellL The retreat was con- 
ducted at first with more order than could 
have been expected, as £ur as the bridge of 
Agogna, at the entrance of a long defile formed 
by the chaussde^ where it traverses the marshes, 
lliere, however, the rear-guard was charged 
vigorously by the Austrian horsey and thrown 
into confosion; the disorder rapidly spread to 
the troops ensaged in the defile, who were 
already encuinbered with their artillery and 
baggage-wagons; and ere long the whole dis- 
persed, and sought their homes, leav- 
iv & sS ^'^S ^^^^' cannon, baggage, and colors 
' ' to the enemy.* 
This affair terminated the war, although it had 
84. cost only a few killed and wounded 
SabmiMion to the dfefeated party ; so swift had 

U.'tuS: ^'^ *«'' ^*' *•* ^«'y fev™- 

minmUon of oners were taken. The junta at Tu- 
ihe war. rin, upon hearing of this defeat, gave 
April 8. orders to evacuate the capital, and 
fall back to Genoa, where they declared they 
would defend themselves to the last extremity*. 
But it is seldom, save in a single city, that the 
cause of an insurrection can be maintained after 
a serious defeat The constitutionalists melted 
away on all sides; every one hastened to show 
not only that he was loyal now, but had been 
so throughout, and in tne worst times. Find- 
ing the case hopeless, the junta surrendered 
April 9 ^^^^^ powers, on the day following, to 
a committee of ten, invested with full 
power to treat They immediately sent a depu- 
tation to General fa Tour, offering him the 
keys of the capital, and entreating that it should 
be occupied only by the nations troops. This 
was agreed to, and it was promised that the 
Austrians should not advance beyond Vercelli. 

April 13 ^" ^^ ^ ^*^' ^®°®^'*^ ^ Tour, surround- 
' ed by a brilliant staff, and followed only 
by the national troops, made his public entrance 
into Turin, where the royal autnority was im- 
mediately re-established. The revolutionary 
journals disappeared; the clubs were closed; 
and the public funds, which had lately been at 
69, rose to 77. On the following day, the Aus- 
trian troops took possession of ^essandria, and 
other fortresses on the frontier ; and as the old 
kbg, Victor Emmanuel, persisted in his reso- 
April 10 ^^^^on to abdicate after he had become 
a free agent, and his sincerity could no 
longer be suspected, his brother, the Duke de 
Genevoii) assumed the title, and began ^o ex- 



ercise the powers of royalty. A commission 
was appointed to examine tne conduct of the 
chiefe of the insurrection ; the leaders had, for 
the most part^ escaped into France; but the 
effects of forty-three were put under i j^q, hm. 
sequestration, and themselves exe- W. S57, 359) 
cuted, happily only in effigy.* ^^^ 

The violent repression of the revolution in 
Italy, by the Austrian bayonets, was g^ 
followed by a great variety of harsh Violent re- 
and oppressive measures on the part sction in 
of the conquerors, which augured ill "'^^' 
for the peace of the peninsma in ftiture times. 
A general disarmament of all the provinces of 
the Neanolitan territories where Aus- 4-^110 
trian Boloiers had been assassinated was ^ 
decreed, and enforced by domiciliary visits ; the 
whole irregular corps, raised since 6th July, 
1820, were disbandea ; foreign journals loaded 
with such heavy taxes as amounted to a pro- 
hibition ; and the most rigorous inquiry made 
into the books» many of them hiehly danger- 
ous^ which had beenput into the nands of the 
young at schools. The king, on his re- w . . 
turn, published a decree, engaging to ^ * 
"stifle all personal resentment, and make the 
nation forget^ in years of prosperity, the disas- 
trous events which have stained tne last days 
of Neapolitan history ;" but within three days 
after, measures of severity began. Four courts- 
martial were constituted, to take cognizance of 
the military who had taken part in the revolts 
which ended in the revolution, and several of 
the leading deputies of the assembly were sent 
into confinement in Austria. By a decree on 
July 1, which commented, in severe but , . . 
just terms^ on their treacherous conduct, 
the army, which had been the chief instrument 
of the revolution, was disbanded, and reorgan- 
ized anew on a different footing.* The finances 
were found to be in so deplorable a condition, 
that loans to the amount of 8,800,000 ducats 
(£850,000)^ alone enabled the king to provide 
for immediate necessities, and heavy taxes were 
levied to enable him to carry on the govern- 
ment Finally, a treaty was signed on 28th 
October, by which it was stipulated that the 
army, of occupation should consist of s colletta 
forty-two thousand men, including 11.459,481. 
seven thousand cavalry, besides the X^^'IJ^' 
troops stationed in Sicily ; and that jgg'f r^nn 
it should remain in the Neapolitan Hist/iv. 
territory for three years, entirely at 360, 367, 
the charge of its innabitants.' ®**" 

Piedmont did not fare better, after the dis- 

* ** L'armde est la principale eaus* de ces mauz. Fac- 
tieuse, ou emretenue par dea lacUona, eile nous a aban- 
donnas au moment du danger ; el nous a par la, prives 
des moyens de prevenir les malheureuses consequences 
d'une revolution. S'6tant livr6e a une sects qui detruit 
tous les liens de la subordination, et de I'obcissance, 
riirmee, apres avoUr trahi ses devoirs envers nous, s'est 
vue incapable de rempUr les devoirs que la rcvoltc avait 
voulu lui imposer. EUe a oper6 elle-m6me sa destruc- 
tion, et les chefs qu'elle s*6tait donnes, n*ont fkit que pre- 
sider d sa dissolution ; elle n'ofTre plus aucune garantic 
neccssaire d I'existence d'une arm^e : le bien de nos 6tat8 
exige cependant Texistence d*une force protectrice, nous 
avons et^ obliges de la demander a nos Alli6s ; ils Font 
mise a notre disposition. Nous devons pourvolr d son 
entretien, mais nous ne pouvons pas fairs supporter a nos 
sujets, le pesant fkrdeau des flrais d'une arm^e qui n'existe 
plus, parce qu'elle n'a pas su exister. Ces motifs nous ont 
d6termin6s a dissondbre Tarm^e, a compter du 24 Mars de 
cette Kanee.^—Dicret, 1 JuUlet^ 1821. Atatuaire Hisio- 
rique^ iv. 364. 
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solution of the reyolutionary forces, than Naples 

86. had done. The prosecutions against 

Reaction in the principal authors of the revolt, 

and^trraty ^***^ ^^^^^ *°^ military, were conduct- 
wiih Aa/ cd with vigor, and great numbers of 
tria. persons were arrested, or deprived of 

July 26. their employments. Happuy, how- 
ever, as the whole chiefis of the conspiracy had 
escaped into France, there were no capital exe- 
cutions, except among a few of the most guilty 
in the army. To tranquilize the fears of Aus- 
tria, and nve stability to the restored order of 
things in riedmont, a treaty between the two 
Jnlv 26 P^"^®™ '^^ concluded on the 26th July, 
^ ' oy which it was stipulated that an im- 
perial force of twelve thousand men should con- 
tinue in occupation, until September, 1822, of 
Stradella, Voghera, Tortona, Alessandria, Va- 
lencia, Coni, and Vercelli. Its pay, amounting 
to 500,000 francs (£20,000) a month, and its 
maintenance, extending to thirteen thousand 
rations daily, was to be wholly at the charge 
of the Piedmontese government. A general am- 
nesty, disfigured by so many exceptions as to 
render it applicable only to the mass of 
oS* 6. *^® insurgents, was published on 80th 
September ; and a few days after, a very 
severe decree was fulminated aeainst the secret 
societies, which had brought such desolation and 

Oct 17 ^^i^li^^^''^ ^^ Italy. The king made 
his public entry into Turin shortly after, 
assumed the reins of government, and appoint- 
ed a royalist ministry ; but every one felt that 
it was a truce only, not a peace, which had been 
established between the contending parties, and 
that beneath the treacherous surface there lurk- 
ed the embers of a conflagration which would 
i Ann. Hist, break out with additional violence 
iv. 370, 379. on the first favorable opportunity.* 

The Emperor Alexander found, on his return 
g7 to St. Petereburg after the closing of 
Revolt in a the Diet of Warsaw, that the danger 
regiment of had reached his own dominions, and 
It." Peters- i^^^cted even the ^ards of the im- 
burg. perial palace. Dunne his absence in 

Sept. 28, Poland a serious mutiny occurred in 
^°2®" the splendid regiment of the guards 

called Semenofl; which had been established by 
Peter the Great, and was much esteemed by 
the present emperor. It was occasioned by un- 
due severity of discipline on the part of the 
colonel, who was a Courlander by birth, and 
enamored of the German mode of compelling 

• obedience by the baton. The regiment openly 
refused to ooey orders, broke the windows of 
its obnoxious colonel, and was only reduced to 
obedience by the courage and sangfroid of the 
governor of St. Petersburg, General Milarado- 
witch, at whose venerated voice the mutineers 
were abashed, and retired to their barracks. 
It was ordered by the Czar to be dissolved, and 
the ofi[icers and men dispersed through other 

- regiments, and the most guilty delivered over 
to courts-martial. The St Petersburg papers 
all represented this mutiny as the result merely 
of misgovemment on the part of its colonel, 
and unconnected with political events ; but its 
succeeding so ropidly the military revolutions 
in Spain ond Naples led to an opposite opin- 
ion being generally entertained, and it had no 
slight inlluence in producing the vigorous reso- 



utions taken at the congresses of Troppau and 
Laybach against the insurgents in the south of 
Europe. "Diis impression was increased by the 
emperor in the following year, after his annual 
journey to the southern provinces, after the 
usual great reviews of the army i xnn. Hlat. 
there, returning abruptly to St. Pe- iii. 306, 307, 
tersburg.* >▼• 304. 

In truth, Alexander was now seriously alarm- 
ed, and the suspicions which he liad gg 
conceived as to the fidelity of his Alexander 
troops, and the dread of msurrec- reAisesto 
tion, not only embittered all the re- JS-Sk?**** 
maining years of his life, but mate- 
rially modified his external polic}-. This ap- 
peared in the most decisive manner in his con- 
duct in regard to the Greek revolution, which 
began in this year, and which will form the in- 
teresting subject of a subsequent chapter of 
this History. Every thing within and without 
eminently favored a great and decisive move- 
ment in favor of the Greeks, on whose behalf, 
as co-religionists, the warmest sympathy exist- 
ed among all classes in the Russian empire. The 
army was unanimous in favor of it, and at a 
great review of his guards, fifty thousand strong, 
m September, 1821, at Witepsk, the feelings of 
the soldiers were so strong on the subject that, 
amidst unbounded demonstrations of enthusi- 
astic loyalty, they could not be prevented from 
giving vent to their warlike araor in favor of 
their Greek brethren. The news of the insur- 
rection of Prince Ipsilanti in Moldavia reached 
the emperor at Laybach, and such was the con- 
sternation of the European powers at the revo- 
lutions of Spain and Italy at that period, that 
no serious opposition was to be apprehended to 
any measures, how formidable soever, which he 
mi^ht have proposed, aeainst the Turks, or even 
their entire expulsion from Europe. But that 
very circumstance determined the Czar, in op- 
position to the declared wish of both his army 
and people, to disavow the insurrection. He saw 
in it, not, as heretofore, a movement in favor of 
the Christian faith, or an effort for religious free- 
dom, but a revolutionary outbreak, similar to 
those of Spain and Italy, which he could not 
countenance without departing from his princi- 
ples, or support without the most imminent risk 
of the contagion spreading to his own troops. 
He returned tor answer, accordingly, to the earn- 
est application for aid from tiie insurgent Greeks, 
" Not being able to consider the enterprise of 
Ipsilanti as any thing but the effect of the ex- 
citement whicn characterizes the present pe- 
riod, and of the inexperience and levity of that 
young man, he had given orders to the Minister 
of the Interior to disapprove of it formally." 
The consequence was that the insurrection wqs 
crushed, and a great number of the s ^^jj jjj^^ 
heroic youths who hod taken up iv. 303, 304; 
arms in defense of their faith per- Biog. Univ. 
ished under the sabres of the Mus- l^ *^ 
sulmans."* 



169. 



* The Emperor Alexander, in a highly-interesting con- 
versation with M. de Chateaubriand at Verona in 1833, 
explained the views on this important subject : *' Je suis 
bien aise,*' said he, *' que vous soyez venu a Verone, afin 
dc rendre temoignage a la verity. Auriez-voua era, 
comme le disent nos ennemis, que TAlliance n'est qu'un 
mot qui ne aert qu* acouvnr dcs ambitions ? Cela eut pu 
etre vrai dans Fancien etat des choscs ; mats il s'agit bien 
aujourd'hui de quelques interets particuliers, quand le 
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This year the already gigantic empire of 
Russia received a /luge addition by 
Extension ^^® appropriation of a vast territory 
ofibe Rus- opposite Kamtchatka, on the north- 
sian empire western coast of America. Several 
AmertS^ settlements of the Russians, chiefly 
for the purpose of fishing and the 
fur^trade, had already been made on this desert 
and inhospitable coast from the opposite shores 
of Asia, which, in the immensity of the wilder- 
ness, had scarcely been noticed even by the Unit- 
ed States, most interested in preventing them. 
They were for the most part made on the 
shores which had been discovered by Captain 
Cook and Vancouver, so that, on the footing 
of priority of discovery, the best claim to them 
belonged to Great Britain. But England al- 
ready possessed an enormous territory, amount- 
ing to four million square miles, of which scarce 
a tenth was capable of cultivation, and her gov- 
ernment was indifferent to the settlement of 
Russians on the coast of the Pacific. The con- 
sequence was that they were allowed quietly 

to take possession, and on the (16) 28tn 
iSi* September the Czar issued a ukase de- 

fimng the limits of the Russian territory 
in America, which embraced twice as much as 
the whole realm of France. The ukase also 
confined to Russian subjects the right of fish- 
ing along the coast from Bebring Straits to the 
southern cape of the island of Ouroff, and for- 
bade all foreign vessels to fish within a hun- 
dred miles of the coast, under pain of confisca- 
tion of their cargo. These assumed rights have 
not hitherto been called in question, but as the 
Anglo-Saxons in America are as aspiring as the 
Muscovites, and erowinff even more rapidly, it 

I Ukaae, ^^ ^^^ Hkely that this will long con- 
Sept. S8, tinue ; and it is not impossible that 
1621 : Ann. ^g |;^q great races which app^r to 
904,305; divide the world are destined to be 
Biog. Unly. first brought into collision on the 
m. 189. shores of Uie Pacific. » 

The increasing jealousy of the Czar at liberal 
90, opinions, and the secret societies by 
SDppres- which it was attempted to propagate 
Bionoffiree- them in his dominions, was evinced 
im^ther ^° ^^® same year by a decree sup- 
secret so- pressing the order of Freemasons 
cieties throughout the whole of his domin- 
Oci. 15. ioDB, In spite, however, of every 

monde civilise est en peril. U ne pent plus y avoir de 
Politique Angiaise, Fran^aise, Prussienne, Autrichienne. 

II n'y a plus <^u' une politique generale qui doit, pour le 
salut de tous, etre admise en commun par lea peuples et 
les rois. C'est a moi de me montrer le premier convaincu 
des principes, sur lesquels j'ai fonde TAlliance. Une oc- 
casion s'est presentee, le soulevement de la Grece. Rien 
sans doute ne paraissait etre plus dans mes interets, dans 
oeux de mon peuple, dans Topinion de mon pays qu' une 
guerre religieuse contre la Turquie ; mals j'ai cru reroar- 
quer, dans les troubles du P^loponese, le signe revolu- 
tionnaire , dds lors je me suis abstenu. Que n'a-t-on ftut 
pour rompre TAlllance ? On a cherche tour a tour d me 
donner des provocations ; on a blesser mon amour-propre ; 
on m'a outrage ouvertemcnt. On me connaissait bien 
Rial, si Ton a cru que mcs principes ne tenaient qu' a des 
▼anites, on pouvaient ceder a des ressentiments. Non, je 
ne me separerai jamais des monarques auxquels je me suis 
uni. II doit etre permis aux Rois, d*avoir des alliances 
publiques, pour se defendre contre les socidtes secretes. 
Qu' esl-ce qui pourrait me tenter ? Qu' ai-je besoin d'ac- 
croitre mon empire ? La Providence n'a pas mis a mes 
ordres huit cent mille soldats, pour satisfaire mon ambi- 
tion ; mais pour proieger la religrion, la morale, la justice ; 
et pour faire regner ces principes d'ordre, sur lesquels re- 
pose la societe humaine."— CiiATBAU9SiAND, Congres 
de F^rm«, i.S2],S32. 



precaution that could be taken, the secret so- 
cieties continued and multiplied ; and it was 
ere long ascertained that they embraced not 
only many of the first nobles in the country, 
bu^ what was far more dangerous, severaLof 
the ofiScers high in the army» and even in the 
imperial guard. Obscure intimations of the 
existence of a vast conspiracy were freauently 
sent to the government^ but not in so oistinct 
a form as to enable them to act upon it 
until 1828, when a ukase was issued, j^' '®' 
denouncing, under the severest penal- 
ties, all secret societies, especially in Poland; 
and a number of leaders of the " Patriotic So- 
ciety," in particular Jukasinsky, Dobrogoyski, 
Machynicki, and several others, chiefly Poles, 
were arrested, and sent to Siberia. It was 
hoped at the time that the danger Vas thus 
removed, but it proved just the reverse. The 
seizure of these chie& only served to warn the 
others of the necessity of the most rigorous se- 
crecy, and gave additional proo^ as it seemed to 
them, of the necessity for a forcible reformation 
in the state. The secret societies rapidly spread, 
especially among the highest in rank, the first 
in patriotic spirit^ and the most generous in feel- 
ing, both in the civil and military service ; a 
melancholy state of things, when those who 
should be the guardians of order are leagued 
together for its overthrow, but the natural re- 
sult of a state of society such as then existed 
in Russia, where the power of the sovereign, 
entirely despotic, was rested on the blind sub- 
mission of tne vast majority of the i xnn. Hist, 
nation, and a longing for liberal in- yl. 381, 383 ; 
stitutions and the enjoyment of free- ?!?*|m ?'^" 
dom existed only in a very limited sciinitzler, 
circle of the most highly-educated Hist. Int. de 
classes, but was felt there in the ut- l*j5°J!**» - 
most intensity.* . i.90,9l. 

The desponding feelings of the Czar, occa- 
sioned by the discovery that his ef- 9]. 
forts for the amelioration of his coun- General 
try were only met by secret societies ^^^ of 
banded together for his destruction, ror's'phJf- 
was much aggravated by the failure anthropic 
of some of his most favorite philan- projects, 
thropic projects. In many of the provinces 
in which the peasants had received from the 
sovereign or their lords the perilous gift of 
freedom, they had sufi'ered severely from the 
change. Tlie newly enfranchised peasants, in 
many places, regretted the servitude which had 
secured to them an asylum in sickness or old 
age. In the province of Witepsk, where the 
change had been carried to a great extent^ 
they refused to pay the capitation-tax imposed 
on them in lieu of their bondage, alleging 
that they had not the means of doing so ; and 
besieged the empress-dowager, who was known 
to adnere to old ideas, with the loudest com- 
plaints on the "fatal ^ft" which they had re- 
ceived. So serious did the disorders become 
among the new freemen, that they were only 
appeased by the quartering of a large military 
force on the disturbed districts. Russia suffer- 
ed even more than the otiier countries of Eu- 
rope, in this and the preceding year, from the 
depreciation of prices, which fell with unmiti- 
gated severity on the holders of the immense 
stores of its rude produce. Banks, by order 
of the emperor, were established in many 
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places to relieye the distresses of the sur- 
charged proprietors, but they did not meet 
» Ann Hist. ^"'^ general snccess ; and the ad- 
▼i. 310, 331 ; Tances meant to stimulate industry, 
Teeoboraki, were too often applied only to feed 
il. 378. luxury or minister to depravity.* 

The external transactions of Russia in regard 
to the Congress of Verona* the Greek 
DreadAd revolution, and the Turkish war, will 
flood at St. be recounted more suitably in the 
Peters- chapters which relate to tnose im- 
^'^' portant subjects. But there are a 

few internal events in Russia which deserve 
notice before the melancholy period when Alex- 
ander paid the common debt of mortality. The 
first of these was the dreadful inundation at 
St Petersburg, in November, 1824. The em- 
peror had just returned from a visit to Orenburg, 
and the south-eastern provinces of his empire, 
to his palace at Tzarskocelo near St Petersburg, 
when a terrible hurricane arose, which, sweep- 
NoT 10 ingov©r the whole ofthe Baltic, strewed 
its shores with wrecks, and inflicted the 
most frightful devastation on all the harbors 
^with which itis studded. But the catastrophe 
'at the capital was so frightful, that for some 
1 R h i hours it was menaced with entire de- 
Itf HIsl' struotion, and all but accomplished a 
Int. 1. 85 ; remarkable prophecy, made to Peter 
Ann . HlBi. the Great when he commenced its con- 
1^^^^* struction, that it would one day perish 
under the waves of the Baltic^* 
To understand how this happened, it is neces- 
sary to obtain a clear idea of the 
Deacrip- local circumstances and situation of 
tion or the St Petersburg. When Peter selected 
situation of the islands at the mouth of the river 

burg*^*"' ^®^*» ^l^ich, descending from the 
vast expanse of the Lake Ladoga, 
empties itself in a mighty stream into the Bal- 
tic, for the site of his future capital, he was 
influenced entirely by the suitableness of its 
situation for a great harbor, of which he 
severely felt the want, as Archangel, on the 
frozen shores of the White Sea, was the only 
port at that period in his dominions. Carried 
away by this object, which, no doubt, was a 
very important one, he entirely overlooked 
the probable unhealthiness of the situation, 
where a metropolis rested like Venice on 
marshy islands, the highest part of which was 
only elevated a few feet above the branches of 
the river with which they were surrounded; 
the extreme cold which must ensue in winter 

a An. Hist. ^^°™ ^^® ^^^^® proximity of enormous 
vii, 386 ; ice-fields," and the probability of its 
Schniizler, being exposed to the greatest danger 
'■ ^' from a sudden rising of the waters 

of the river owing to a high wind of long con- 
tinuance blowing in the waters of the Baltic, 

* A carious incident, highly characteristic of Peter, oc- 
curred at tliis time. *' When the foundation of his new 
capital was commencing on the desolate islands of the 
Neva, which are now covered by the fortress or Cronstadt 
and the superb palaces of St. Petersburg, Peter observed, 
by accident, a tree marked at a considfrablc height fh)m 
the ground. lie called a peasant of Finland, who was 
working near, and asked him ' what the mark was for^* 
'It is the highest level,' replied the peasant, 'which the 
water reached in the inundation of ItibO.' * You lie !' 
cried the Czar in a ftiry ; ' what you say is impossible ;' 
and seizing a hatchet, he with his own hands cut down 
the tree, hoping thereby to extinguish alike all memory of 
the fonner flood, and guard against the recurrence of a 
similar calamity.''— Schnitzleb, i. 85, 86. 



and back those which usually flow from the 
Lake Ladoga. It was this which had pre- 
viously occurred on more than one occasion, 
and which now threatened the capital with 
destruction. 

Regardless of these dangers, and of the en- 
ormous consumption of human life 
which took place during the buildine canSaued 
of the city, m>m the unhealthiness of 
the situation, which is said to have amounted 
to a hundred thousand persons^ the Czar drove 
on the work with the impetuosity which formed 
so leading a feature in his character, and at 
length the basis of a great city was laid amidst 
the watery waste. On the spongy soil and low 
swamps, which had previously encumbered the 
course of the Neva, the modem capital arose. 
Vast blocks of granite, brought from the adja- 
cent plains of Fmland, where they are strewed 
in huge masses over the surface, faced the 
quays; palaces were erected, of more fragile 
materials, on the surface, within the lales ; and 
the Perspective Newski is perhaps now the most 
imposing street in Europe, from the beauty of 
its edifices and the magnitude of its dimensions. 
The splendid facade of the Admiralty, the 
Winter Palace of the emperor, the noble Cathe- 
dral of St Isaac — ^the statue of Peter the Great, 
resting on a single block of granite of 1800 
tons weight — the noble pillar of Alexander, 
formed of a single stone of the same material, 
the largest in the world, combined in a single 
square, now overpower the imagination of the 
beholder by their magnificence, and the im- 
pression they convey of the power of the sove- 
reign by whose energy these marvels have been 
made to spring uf) amidst the watery wilder- 
ness. But the original danger, arising from 
the lowness of the situation, and its liability to 
inundations, still continues. Great as it is, the 
power of the Czar is not so great as that of the 
Baltic waves. From the main channel, where 
the Neva majestically flows throueh superb 
quays of granite, surmounted by piles of pal- 
aces, branch off, as from the great canal at 
Venice, numerous smaller streams, forming by 
their intersection so many isles, some covered 
with streets, and forming the most populous 
quarters; others adorned by beautiful villas 
and public gardens, the recreation of the citi- 
zens during their brief but brilliant summer. 
But these canals open so many entrances for 
the floods of the I^eva or waves of the Baltic 
to penetrate into every part of the city. Kone 
of it is elevated in its foundations more than a 
few feet above the ordinary level of , ^^ ^. 
the water, and the spectator shudders j, 268,*"*^' 
to think that the rise of the flood, 269 : ' 
even in a small degree, may threaten f ^^i^iJj-^S- 
the entire city with destruction. ^ i- 83, M. 85. 

^his was what in effect happened at this 
time. On several former occasions 95 
the river had been much swollen: Great innn- 
once, immediately before the birth Nation of 
of the present emperor, it was ten burg.^'*"^"" 
feet above its ordinary level. But Nov. 19, 
this was as nothing compared to the 1824. 
terrible inundation which now presaged his 
death. All the 19th of November the wind 
blew from the south west with terrific violence, 
and brought the Baltic waves in such a pro- 
digious mass to the mouth of the Neva that its 
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waten were made to regorge, and booh the 

2 nays were overflowed, and tlie lower parts of 
lie city began to be submerged. This at first, 
however, excited very little attention, as such 
floods were not uncommon in the end of 
autumn ; but the alarm soon spread, aud ter- 
ror was depicted in every visage, when it 
rapidly ascended and spread over the whole 
town. By half past ten the water in the Per- 
spective I^ewski was ten feet deep ; in the high- 
est parts of the city it was five. The Neva had 
risen four fathoms above its ordinary level, and, 
worse still, it was continuing to rise. The 
whole inhabitants crowded to the upper stories 
of the houseSb Despair now seized on every 
heart ; the reality of the danger came home to 
«very mind; the awful scenes of the Deluge 
were realized in the very centre of modern 
civilization. At Cronstadt a ship of the line 
was lifted up from a dry dock, and floated over 
the adjacent houses into the great square. At 
eight in the morning the cannon of alarm began 
to be discharged. The terrible warning, re- 
peated every minute, so unusual amidst the 
ordinary stillness of the capitaJ, proved the 
terror which was felt by government, and aug- 
mented the general consternation. Ships torn 
up from their anchors; boats filled with trem- 
bling fugitives ; stacks of corn borne on the sur- 
face of the waves from a great distance; cattle 
buffeting with the torrent, intermingled with 
corpses of persons drowned, or at their last 
gasp, imploring aid; and inmiense quantities 
of furniture, and movables of every description, 
were floated on to the most intricate and se- 
cluded parts of the city. The waters continued 
to rise till four in the afternoon, and every one 
imagined that all who could not save them- 
selves in boats would be drowned. The rush 
was dreadful, accordingly, into every vessel 
that could be seized on, and numbers perished 
in striving to get on board. At five in the 
evening the wind fell, and the water 'sunk as 
rapidly as it had risen, and by the next morning 
the Neva had returned to its former channel. 
The total loss occasioned by the wind and the 
inundation was estimated at 100,000,000 rubles 
I s h • (^,000,000) ; five hundred persons 
ler h 86*" P«™Ji«d in the waves, and twice that 
87 • Ann. number, sick or infirm, were drowned 
Hi«t. vu. in their houses. Such had been the 

CaxJuliitd ^^^^^'^^^ ®^ ^^^ wind and flood, that 

St. Petera- when the waters subsided they were 

burg. Nov. found to have floated from their place 

^f ^ cannons weighing two tons and a 

*^*- half* 

At the sight of this terrible calamity, which 

gg for a time seemed to bid defiance to 
Noble char- the utmost human efforts, the Czar in 

ity of ibe despair stretched forth his hands to 

anlTnobles ^®*^®°» *°^ implored that its anger 
might fall upon his own head, and 
spare his people. He did not> however, neg- 
lect all human means of mitigating the calam- 
ity. Throwing himself into a bark, he visited 
in person the quarters most threatened, dis- 
tributed the troops in the way most likely to 
be serviceable, and exposed himself to death 
repeatedly in. order to save his people. All 
would have been unavailing, however, and the 
city totally destroyed, if the wind had not 
mercifully abated, and the watera of the Neva 



found their usual vent into the Baltic. Mu- 
nificent subscriptions followed the calamity; 
the emperor headed the list with fifty thou- 
sand pounds. The most solid houses were im- 
pregnated with salt, and in a manner ruined; 
and a severe frost which set in immediately 
after, before the water had left the houses, 
augmented the general suffering by filling them 
with large blocks of ice. Even tne most solid 
granite was exfoliated, and crumbled away be- 
fore spring, from the effects of the frost on the 
humia structures. The people regarded this 
calamity as a judgment of Heaven for not 
having assisted tneir Christian bretliren during 
their recent and frightful persecutions from 
the Turks-the emperor as a pun- , gchnitxler, 
ishment for sins of which he was i. btf, 91 ; 
more immediately concerned in his Ann. Hist, 
domestic relations.* ^^' ^®^» ^^• 

The year 1824 was marked by a ukase or- 
dering a levy of two in five hunted _ 
males over the whole empire — a internal 
measure which brought 120,000 men measures 
to the imperial standards. As this °^i^^\ 
measure was adopted durins the con- ment*of iSe 
test in Greece, and when all thought boundaries 
was turned toward the liberation of of Russian 
its inhabiUnU from the Ottoman jl^^"^; 
yoke, it was obeyed with alacrity, 
and even enthusiasm. The persons drawn took 
their departure as for a holy war, amidst the 
shouts of their relations and neighbors; and 
from them, in sreat part^ were formed the re- 
doubtable bauds which in a few years carried 
the Russian eagles to Varna, Erivan, and Adri- 
anople. A dangerous revolt in the same 3'ear 
broke out in the province of Novgorod, owing 
to the peasants having been misled into the 
belief that the emperor had ^iven them their 
freedom, and that it was withheld by their 
lords, which was only crushed by a great dis- 
play of military force and considerable blood- 
shed. It was the more alarming, from its 
being ascertained that the conspiracy had its 
roots in the military colonies recently estab- 
lished in the southern provinces. The finan- 
cial measures adopted m 1820 and 1822, for 
withdrawing a large part of the assignats from 
circulation, were continued with vigor and suc- 
cess — a circumstance which, of course, made a 
progressive rise in the value of money, and fall 
m uiat of produce, and added much to the 
general distress felt among the class of pro- 
ducers. Already the ruble was worth 50 per 
cent more than it had been a few years before. 
A treaty was signed on the 27th April between 
Russia and the United States, wnich settled 
the respective limits of their vast possessions 
in North America: the line of demarcation was 
fixed at 54° north latitude; all to the north 
was Russian, all to the south American ; and 
the reciprocal right was secured to the inhab- 
itants of both countries, of fishing 9 schnitzler, 
on each other's coasts, navigating Hist. Int. i. 
the Pacific, and disembarking on J?'^]^**^' 
places not occupied, but for the pur- |^. ^'qq^ 
pose only of trade with the inhab- Hist.' vii. 
itants, or supplies for themselves.* 3^» ***• 

When, in 1798, the Empress Catherine deem- 
ed it time to select a spouse for her grandson, 
Alexander, she cast her eyes on the family of 
the Grand Duke of Baden, who at that time had 
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three daughters, gifted with all the virtue and 

98. gi*ace8, and much of the beauty of 

The Em- their seiL They all made splendid 

press of alliances. The eldest became Queen 

her birih, of Sweden ;* the youngest, Queen of 

parentage, Bavaria ; the second. Empress of Rus- 

""T'T- ®^** Married on 9th October, 1793, 

an c ar- ^^ ^j^^ young Alexander, then only 



acter. 



October 9, sixteen years of age, when she was 
1793. fifteen, she took, according to the 

Russian custom, the name of Elizabeth Alex- 
ejiona instead of her own, which was Louise- 
Marie-Auguste, under which she had been 
baptized. The pair, though too young for the 
serious duties or their station, charmed every 
eye by the beauty of their figures, and the 
affability of their manners. But the union, 
however ushered in by splendid prognostica- 
tions, proved unfortunate: it shared the fate of 
nearly all in every rank which are formed by 
parental auUiority, before the disposition has 
declared itself, the constitution strengthened, 
or the tastes formed. The young empress was 
^fted witli all the virtues and many of the 
graces of her sex. Her countenance, though 
not regular, was lightened by a sweet expres- 
sion; her hair, which* she wore in locks over 
her shoulders, beautiful: her figure was ele- 
gant^ and her motions so graceful tliat she 
seemed to realize the visions of the poet, which 
made the goddess reveal herself by her step.* 
In disposition she was in the hignest degree 
amiable and exemplary, self-denying, generous, 
and affectionate. But with all these charms 
and virtues she wanted the one thing needful 
for a man of a thoughtful and superior turn of 
mind : she was not a companion. She had little 
conversation, few ideas, and none of that elasti- 
1 Schnitzler, ^^^J o^ mind which is necessary for 
1. 06, 97 ; the charm of conversational mter- 

Lagarde, course. Hence even the earliest years 
Souvenirs ^^i. • j t* r 

du Congrda ^^ their marriage were productive of 

de v^rone, no lasting ties ; they seldom met, save 
*■ 2^ J ^^*- in public ; and the death of their two 
Congrls"de ^°v children, both of whom were 
Verone, i. daughters, deprived them of the en- 
207- during bond of parental love.* 

No one need be told that conjugal fidelity is 
of air others the virtue most difi[icult to prac- 
tice on the throne, and that it is never so much 
so as to sovereigns of the most energetic and 
powerful minds. Ardent in one thing, they are 
not less so in another : of few, from Julius Osesar 
to Henry lY., can it be said that they are, like 
Charles XII., 
I '' *' Unconquered lords of pleasure and of pain." 

Alexander was not a sensualist, and he had 
99, not the passion for meretricious va- 
Amours of riety, which so often in high rank 
the Czar. |j|^g disf^raced the most illustrious 
characters. But his mind was ardent, his heart 
tender, and he had the highest enjoyment in 
the confidential Spafichementa which, rarely felt 
by any save with those of the opposite sex, 
can never be so but with them — ^by sovereigns 
whose elevation keeps all of thetr own at a 
distance. Before many years of his married 
life had passed, Alexander had yielded to these 
dispositions ; and the knowledge of his infidel- 
ities completed the estrangement of the illus- 



* ''£t Tera incessu patuit Dea."— Viboil. 






trious couple. " Out of these infidelities arose," 
says M; de Chateaubriand, " a fidelity which 
continued eleven years." Alexander, however, 
suffered in his turn by a righteoua retribution 
the pangs of jealousy. The object of his attach- 
ment (a married Polish lady of rank) had all 
the beauty, fascination, and conversational tal- 
ent whicn have rendered her countrywomen 
so celebrated over Europe, and to which even 
the intellectual breast of Napoleon did hom- 
age ; but she had also the spirit of coquetry 
and thirst for admiration which has so often 
turned the passions they have awakened into 
a consuming fire. Unfaithful to duty, she had 
proved equally so to love : the influence of the 
emperor was, after a long constancy, super- 
seded by a new attachment; and Uie liaison 
between them was already broken, when a do- 
mestic calamity overwhelmed him with afflic- 
tion. Meanwhile the empress, who had left 
Russia, and sought solace in foreign traveling, 
mourned in silence and dignified retirement 
the infidelity of her husband — ^the blasting of 
her hopes. Yet even then, under a calm and 
serene air, and the cares of a life entirely de- 
voted to deeds of beneficence, was concealed 
a heart wasted by sorrow, but faith- , « ». • i 
ful to its first attachment.^ "How J. 97,^8^ ' 
often," says the annalist, " was she Lagarde,* 
surprised in tears, contemplating ^J"*'®".*** 
the portrait of that Alexander, so ifff^^^' ** 
lovable, yet so faithless!"^ 

From this irregular connection had sprung 
three children, two of which had 
died in infancy. But the third. Death of 
Mademoiselle N., a child gifted with Alexan- 
all the graces and charms of her ^^** oat- 
mother, though in delicate health, SJjLjiig, 
still lived, and had become the ob- 
ject of the most passionate affection to her 
father. It became necessary to send ker to 
Paris, f^r the benefit of a milder climate and 
the best medical advice; and during her ab- 
sence, the emperor, a solitary hermit in his 
Salace, but thirsting for the enjoyments of 
omestic life, sought a temporary respite to his 
anxiety in frequenting the houses of some high- 
ly respectable families in middle life, for Uie 
most part Germans, to whom his rank was 
known, but where he insisted upon being 
treated as an ordinary guest There he often 
expressed his envy at . the happiness which 
reigned in those domestic circles, and sighed 
to think that the Emperor of all the Russias 
was compelled to seek, at the hearth of others, 
that felicity which his grandeur or his faults 
had denied him at his own. But the hand of 
fate was upon him: he was to be pierced to the 
heart through the fruit of his own irregulari- 
ties. His daughter, who was now seventeen, 
had returned from France, apparently restored 
to health, and in all tlie bloom of , schnlti- 
youth and beauty. She was en- ler, i. loi, 
gaged to be manned, with the entire 103 ; 
consent of her father: the magnifi- J?J'^*®' 
cent trousseau was ordered at Paris, Couffier 
but when it arrived at St Petersburg M^m.Hist. 
she was no more.' So sudden was ^^J "^l^". 
the death of the yovmg Jiancie, that cha'teaub. ' 
it occurred when the emperor was Congresde 
out at a review of his guards. An if™"*' ^* 
aid-de-camp, with a melancholy ex- ^ 
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pression, approached, and requested leave to 
speak to him in private. At the first words 
he divined the wnole : a mortal paleness over- 
spread his visage, and, turning up his eyes to 
heaven^ he struck his forehead and exclaimed, 
"I receive the punishment of my sins!" 
These words were not only descriptive of the 
change in the emperor*s mind in the 
ReconciUa- latter years of his life, but they pre- 
tion of tbe saffed, and truly, an important change 
«np«ror in liis domestic relations, which shed 
JJI^™' a ray of happiness over his last mo- 
ments. His mind, naturally inclined 
to deep and mystical religious emotions, had 
been much aflected by the dreadful scenes 
which he had witnessed at the inundation of 
St. Petersburg, and this domestic bereavement 
completed the impression that he was suffering, 
by the justice of Heaven, the penalty of his 
transgressions. Under the influence of these 
feelings, he returned to his original disposi- 
tions; and that mysterious change took place 
in his mind, which so often, on the verge of the 
grave, brings us back to the impressions of our 
3'outh. He again sought the society of the 
empress, who had returned to St Petersburg, 
was attentive to her smallest wishes, and 
sought to efface the recollection of former neg- 
lect by every kindness which affection could 
suggest. The change was not lost upon that 
noble princess, who still nourished in her. in- 
most heart her first attachment ; and the recon- 
ciliation was rendered complete by the gener- 
ous tears which, in sympathy with her hus- 
band's sorrow, she shed over the bier of her 
rivaVs daughter. But she, too, was in an 
alarming state of health ; long years of anxiety 
and safifering had weakened her constitution, 
and the physicians recommended a change, and 
return to her native air. But the empress de- 
clared that the sovereign must not die else- 
where but in her own dominions, and she re- 
fused to leave Russia. They upon this pro- 
posed the Crimea; but Alexander gave the 
E reference of Tagaxrog. The emperor fixed 
is departure for the 13th September, 1825, 
some days before that of the empress, in order 
to prepare every thing for her reception. 
Though hu own health was broken, as he had 
1 Madn ^^^ recovered from an attack of 
CboiseS erysipelas, he resolved upon running 
Gouffler, the risk of the journey ; an expedi- 
%4, 386 ; tion of Bome thousand miles had no 
l. is * terrors for one the half of whose life 
was spent in traveling.* 
Sincerely religious to the extent even of 
f Q2 Doing superstitious, the emperor had 
Solemn & presentiment that this journey was 
•ervice in to be his last, and that he was about 
drai*^?'*' ^ expire beside the empress, amidst 
Notre the flowery meads and oalmy air of 

Dame de the south. Impressed with this idea, 

5*""- he had fixed his departure for the Ist 
»cpi. 13. gept^niij^r (oi^ gtyl^ i8t]^) the jj^y 

after a solemn service had been celebrated in the 
cathedral of Kazan, on the translation of the 
bones of the great Prince Alexander N e wski from 
the place of his sepulture at Vladimir to that 
holy fane on the banks of the Neva. On every 
departure for a long journey, the emperor had 
been in the habit of repairing to its altar to 
pray; but on this occasion he directed the 
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metropolitan bishop in secret to have the serv- 
ice far the dead chanted for him when he re- 
turned on the following morning at four o'clock. 
He arrived there, accordingly, next day at that 
early hour, when it was still dark, and was met 
by tne priests in full costume as for the burial 
service, the service of which was chanted as 
he approached. He drove up to the cathedral 
by the maenificent street of Perspective Newski 
in a simple caliche drawn by three horses 
abreast, without a single servant, and reached 
the gate as the first streaks of light were be- 
ginning to appear in the eastern skv. Wrap- 
ped in his military cloak, without his sword, 
and bareheaded, the emperor alighted, kissed 
the cross which the archbishop presented to 
him, and entered the cathedral alone, the gates 
of which were immediately closed after him. 
The prayer appointed for travelers was then 
chanted; the Czar knelt at the gate of the 
rail which surrounded the altar, and received 
the benediction of the prelate, who placed the 
sacred volume on his head, and, receiving with 
pious care a consecrated cross and some relic 
of the saint in his bosom, he again kissed the 
emblem of salvation, " which gives i oertel, 
life/'* and departed alone and unat- Demiera 
tended, save by the priests, who eon- ''**"'^'^" 
tinued to sing till he was beyond the §4^0 ; ' 
gates of the cathedral the chai^t, Schniiz. i. 
** God save thy People." * 1^. no. 

The archbishop, called in the Greek. Church 
" the Seraphini," requested the em- . v, . '. 
peror, while his traveling carriage Hiidepart- 
was drawing up, to honor his cell nreA-om 
with a visit, which he at once agreed '^ cathe- 
to do. Arrived at this retreat, the 
conversation turned on the Schitnnik, an order 
of peculiarly austere monks, who had their 
cells in the vicinity. The emperor expressed 
a wish to see one of them, and immediately the 
archbishop accompanied him to their chie£ The 
emperor there found only a small apartment 
furnished with deal boardis, covered with black 
doth, and hung with the same funeral ^arb. 
" I see no bed," said the emperor. ** Here it is,'* 
said the monk ; and, drawing aside a curtain, 
revealed an alcove, in which was a coffin cov- 
ered with black cloth, and surrounded with all 
the lugubrious habiliments of tlie dead. " This," 
he added, " is my bed ; it will ere long be yours, 
and that of all, for their long sleep." The em- 

Seror was silent, and musea long. Then sud- 
enly starting from his reverie, as if recalled to 
the affairs of this world, he bade them all adieu 
with the words, " Pray for me and for my wife." 
He ascended his open caliche, the horses of 
which bore him toward the south with their 
accustomed rapidity, and was soon out of sight; 
but he was still uncovered when the 9 oertel, 60, 
carriage disappeared in the obscure 64 ; Schnitz! 
gray of the morning.* *• i*®- 1**. 

Alexander made the journey in twelve days ; 
and as the distance was above fif- 1Q4, 
teen hundred miles, and he was nis arrival 
obliged to stop at many places, he si Taganrog, 
must have gone from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred miles a day. He was fully im- 
pressed with the idea of nis approaching death 
the whole way, and often asked the coachman 

* A term consecrated in the Russian Cborch. 
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"if he had seen the wandering Btar?" "Yes, 
your majesty," he replied. "Do you Imow 
what it presages? Misfortune and dfeath: but 
God's will be done.*' Arrived at Taganroff, he 
devoted several days to preparing every tning 
for the empress, which he did with the utmost 
solicitude and care. She arrived ten days after, 
and they remained together for some weeks, 
walking land driving out in the forenoon, and 
conversing alone in the evening with the utmost 
affection, more like newly-married persons than 
those who had so long been severed. The cares 
of empire, however, ere long tore the emperor 
from this charming retreat ; and on the urgent 
entreaty of Count WoronzoflF, governor of the 
Crimea* he. undertook a jouniey in that prov- 
^ . ince. He set out on the 1st November ; 
and during seventeen days that the 
expedition lasted, alternately admired the ro- 
mantic mountain scenery and beautiful sea 
viewa^ rivaling those of the Corniche between 
Nice and Genoa, which the route presented. 
Nov 10 "^^ Ghirai, however, on the 10th, after 
dinner, when conversing with Sir James 
Wylie, his lone-tried and faithful medical at- 
tendant^ on his anxiety about the empress, 
who had just heard of the death of the King 
of Bavaria, her brother-in-law, he mention- 
ed, as if accidentally, that lie felt his stomach 
deraneed, and that for several nights his 
sleep had been disturbed. Sir James felt his 
pulse, which indicated fever, and earnestly 
counseled the adoption of immediate remedies. 
" I have no need of you," replied the emperor, 
smillnff, " nor of your Latin pharmacopoeia — I 
know how to treat myselt Besides, my trust 
is in God, and in the strength of my constitu- 
1 schnitz- tiou«" Notwithstanding all that could 
ler, i. 120, be said, he persisted in his refusal to 
J?.'* ' ^^?' take medicine, and even continued 
313^74 ■ ^^^ journey, and exposed himself to 
Sir'james his wonted fatigue on horseback 
Wyiie, 37, when returning along the pestilential 
shores of the Atrid Sea.* 
He returned to Taganrog on the 17th, being 
105. ^^ exact day fixed for that event 
His last ill- before his departure; but already 
ness. shivering fits, succeeded by cold ones, 

Nov. 17. ^g well-known symptoms of inter- 
mittent fever, had shown themselves. The em- 
press, with whom he shared every instant that 
could be spared from the cares of empire, show- 
ed him the most unremitting attention, and by 
the earnest entreaties of his physieian he was 
at length prevailed on to take some of the usual 
remedies prescribed for such cases. For a brief 
space they had the desired effect ; and the ad- 
vices sent to St Petersburg of the august pa- 
tient's convalescence threw the people, who had 
been seriously alarmed by the accounts of his 
illness, into a delirium of joy. But these hopes 
proved fallacious. On the 26th the symptoms 
3 ^ suddenly became more threatening.' 

'76,Vi-\n. Extreme weakness confined him to 
Ilist. viii. his couch, and alarming dispatches 
s"h* ^^^1 ' ^^^^ General Diebitch and Count 
i,\^2lii. WoronzofF augmented his anxiety, by 
revealing the existence and magni- 
tude of the vast cont^piracy in the army, which 
had for its object to deprive him of his throne 
and life. "My friend," said he to Sir James 
Wylie, "what a frightful design! The mon- 



sters — ^the ungrateful 1 when I had no thought 
but for their happiness."* 

The symptoms now daily became more alarm- 
ing, and the fever assumed the form jq^^ 
of the bilious or gastric, as it is now And detth. 
called, and at last showed the worst Nov. 86. 
features of the typhus. His physicians then, 
despairing of his life, got Prince Volkonsky to 
suggest the last duties of a Cfaristiao. "They 




with tears in his eyes; ''I speak to you no 
longer as a physician, but as a friend. Your 
Majesty has not a moment to lose." Next day 
the emperor confessed, and with the. empress, 
who never for an instant, day or nighty left his 
bedside, received the last commumon. "For- 
get the emperor," said he to the confessor; 
*' speak to me simply as a dvinff Christian." 
After this he became perfectly docue. " Never," 
said he to the empress, "have I felt such aglow 
of inward satisfaction as at this moment; I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart" The 
symptoms of erisypelas in his leg now returned. 
" I will die," said he, ** like my sister," alluding 
to the Grand Duchess of Olden ourg, who had re- 
fused Napoleon at Erfurth, and aSerward died 
of that complaint He then fell into a deep 
sleep, and wakened when it was near mid-day, 
and the sun was shining brightly. Causing the 
windows to be opened, he said, looking at the 
blue vault, "What a beautiful day !" f and feel- 
ing the arms of the empress around him, he 
said tenderly, pressing her hand, " My love, you 
must be very fatigued." These were his last 
words. He soon after fell into a lethar^c 
sleep, which lasted several hours, from .which 
he only wakened a few minutes be- ^ . 
fore he breathed his last The power of ^ 
speech was gone ; but he made a sign to the 
empress to approach, and imprinted a last and 
fervent kiss on her hand. The rattle was soon 
heard in his throat She closed his eyes a few 
minutes after, and, placing the cross 
on his bosom, embraced his lifeless J.^sJ^^iJi^f* 
remains for the last time. '* Lord 1" Wyiie, 79,* 
said she, "pardon my sins; it has 83; Ann. 
pleased thy omnipotent power to S!f*o^i^* 
take him from me. * { * " 

* " Le monarque dit un jour a M. Wylie, 'Laissez-moi, 
Je sais moi-meme ce qu'il me faut : du rapes, de la soli- 
tude, de la tranquillito.' Un autre jour, il lui dit : * Mon 
ami, ce sont mes nerfs qu*il fkut soigner ; ils sont dans un 
dcsordre ^pouvaniable.' ' C*est un mal,' lui repliqua 
Wylie, * dont Ics rois sont plus souvent atteints que les 
paniculiers.' * Surtout dans le* temp* eutueh/ repliqua 
vivement Alexandre 1 * Ah ! j'ai bien sujet d'etre malade.* 
Enfin, ctant en apparence sansaucune fievre,r£mpereur 
se tourna brusquement vers le docteur, qui 6tait seui 
present. ' Mon ami,' s ecria-t-il, * qucUes actions, quelles 
epouvantables actions:' et il fixa sur le medecin un re- 
gard terrible et incomprehensible.* — Annuaire Histonque, 
viii. 37, note. 

t " Light— more light !" the well-known last words of 
Goethe, as noticed by Bulwer in his beautiful romance, 
" My Novel.*' Those who have witnessed the last mo- 
ments of the dying, know how often a request for, or ex- 
pressions of satisfaction for light, are among their last 
words. 

t The empress addressed the following heautlAil letter 
to her mother-in-law on this sad bereavement : " Maman, 
votre ange est au ciel, et moi, je vegete encore sur la terre. 
Qui auraii pense que moi, faible malade, je pourrais lui 
survivre ? Maman, nc m'abandonnez pas, car je suis ab- 
solument seule dans ce monde de douleurs. Notre cher 
deAmt a repris son air de bienveillance, son sourire me 
prouve qu'il eat heureux, et qu'il voit dcs choses plus 
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The body of the emperor, after beiog em- 
107, balmed, was brought to the Church 
And ttaaar- ofSt Alexander Newski at Taganrog, 
■I- where it remained for Bome days in a 

thanelU ardente, surrounded by his mourning 
subjeets, and was thence transferred, accompa- 
niea by a splendid cortdge of cavalry, Cossacks, 
and artillerY, after a long intenral, to the cathe- 
dral of St reter and St Paul, in the oitadel of 
St Petersburg, where his ancestors were laid. 
The Ions iourney occupied several weeks, and 
every night, when his remains were deposited 
in the church of the place where the procession 
rested, crowds of people, from a great distance 
around, flocked to the spot to kneel down, and 
kiss the bier where their beloved Czar was laid. 

March 10 '^^^ ^^^ reached St Petersburg on 
' the 10th of March, but the interment, 
which was conducted with extraordinary mag- 
nificence in the cathedral, did not take place 
till the 26th. The Grand Duke Nicholas (now 
become emperor), with all the imperial family, 
was present on the occasion, and a splendid as- 
sembly of the nobility of Russia and diplomacy 
of Europe. There was not a heart which was 
not moved, scarce an eye that was not moist- 
ened with tearsb The old grenadiers, his com- 
rades in the campaigns in Germany and France, 
and who bore tne weight of the coffin when 
taken to the grave, wept like children ; and he 
I Gazette de ^^ followea to his last home by his 
Su Peters- faithful servant Ilya, who had driv- 
bun, March en the car from Taganrog, a distance 
SchioSer ^^ fifteen hundred miles, and who 
ii. 335, 244 ; stood in tears at the side of the bier, 
Ann. Hist, as his beloved master was laid in 
ix. 337, 338, the tomb.» 

The Empress Elizabeth did not long survive 

^ the husband who, despite au her sor- 

Beath and i^^^t had ever reigned supreme in 

burial oT her heai*t The feeble state of her 

theempreaa. health did not permit of her accom- 

*^ panj^ing his funeral procession to St 

Petersburg, which she was passionately desiroas 
to have done ; and it was not till the 8th May 
that she was able to leave Taganrog on her 
way to the capital The entire population of 
the town, by whom she was extremely beloved, 
accompanied her for a considerable mstance on 
the road. Her weakness, however, increased 
rapidly as she continued her journey ; grief for 
the loss of her husband, along with thd sudden 
cessation of the anxiety for his life, and the 
want of any other object in existence; proved 
fatal to a constitution already weakened by 
long years of mourning and severance. She 
with difficulty reached Belef, a small town in 
the government of Toule, where she breathed 

May 16 ^^^ ^'^^' ^^®°^ ^^^ tranquil, on the 16th 
■ May. Her remains were brought to St 
Petersburg, where she was carried to the cathe- 
dral on the same car which had conveyed her 
Jvlv 3 ^^^A^^f ^^^ ^i<l beside him on the 8d 
July. Thus terminated a marriage, cel- 
ebrated thirty years before with every prospect 
of earthly felicity, and eyery splendor wnich 
the most exalted rank could confer. ** I have 
seen,^ said a Russian poet, "that couple, he 

belles qu' ici-bas. Ma aeuie consolation dans cette perte 
irreparable est, que je ne lui aurvivrai pas , j'ai I'espe- 
ranee de m'unir bientot a lui.'*— L'lMPSBATBick s 
Mabib Fobdobovma, 2 Dec, 1825. I 



beautiful as Hope, she ravishing as Felicity. 
It seems only a day since Catherine placed on 
their youthnil heads the nuptial crown of 
roses; soon the diadems were mingled with 
thorns ; and too soon, alas I the angel , schnltiler 
of death environed their pale fore- u. 263, 266 ; 
heads with poppies, the emblem of Ann. Hist.* 
eternal sleep. "» **• 34>» »42. 

Had Alexander died shortly after the first 
capture of Paris in 1814, he would lofl. 
have left a name unique in the his- Hischarac- 
tory of the world, for seldom had so ^'■• 
great a part been so nobly played on such a 
theatre. It is hard to say whether his forti- 
tude in adversity, his resolution in danger, or 
his clemency in victory, were then most admi- 
rable. For the first time in the annals of man- 
kind, the sublime principles of forgiveness of 
injuries were brought into the government of 
nations in the moment of their nighest excite- 
ment, and mercy in the hour of triumph re- 
strained the uplifted hand of justice. To the 
end of the wond the flames of Moscow will be 
associated with the forgiveness of Paris. But 
time has taken much from the halo which then 
environed his name, and revealed weaknesses 
in his character well known to his personal 
friends, but the existence of which the splen- 
dor of his former career had hardly permitted 
to be suspected. He had many veins of mag- 
nanimity in his character, but he was not a 
thoroughly great man. He was so, like a 
woman, by impulse and sentiment, rather than 
principle and habit Chateaubriand said, " 11 
avait Tame forte, mais le caractdre foible." 
He wanted the constancy of purpose and per- 
severance of conduct which is the distinguish- 
ing and highest mark of the masculine char- 
acter. 

Warm-hearted, benevolent, and affectionate, 
he was without the steadiness which 
sBrings from internal conviction, and Htowung. 
the consistency which arises from the 
feelings being permanently guided by the con- 
science and ruled by the reason. He was sin- 
cerely desirous of promoting the happiness of 
his subjects^ and deeply impressed witn a sense 
of duty in that respect; out his projects of 
amelioration were not based upon practical in- 
formation, and consequently, in great part, 
failed in effect They savored more of the 
philanthropic dreams of his Swiss preceptor 
La Harpe than either the manners, customs, or 
character of his own people. At times he was 
magnanimous and heroic, when circumstances 
called forth these elevated qualities; but at 
others he was flexible and weak, when he fell 
under influences of a less creditable description. 
Essentially religious in his disposition, he some- 
times sank into the dreams of superstition. The 
antagonist of Napoleon at one time came to 
share the reveries of Madame Krudener at 
another. Affectionate in private life, he yet 
broke the heart of his empress, who showed 
by her noble conduct on his death-bed how en- 
tirely she was worthy of his regard. His char- 
acter affords a memorable example of the truth 
so often enforced by moralists, so generally for- 
got in the world, that it is in the ruling power 
of the mind, rather than the impulses by which 
it is influenced, that the distinguishing mark 
of character is to be looked for ; and that no 
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nniount of generosity of disposition can com- 
pensate for the want of the firmness which is 
to control it 
The death of Alexander was succeeded by 
events in Russia of the very highest 
State of the importance, and which revealed the 
succession depth of the abyss on the edge of 
to the which the despotic sovereigns of Eu- 

throne. ^^p^ g] umbered in fancied security. 
It occasioned, at the same time, a contest of 
generosity between the two brothers of Alex- 
ander, Constantine and Nicholas, unexampled in 
history, and which resembles rather the fabled 
magnanimity with which the poets extricate 
the difficulties of a drama on the opera stage, 
than any thing which occurs in real life. By 
a ukase of (5) 16th April, 1797, the Emperor 
Paul had abolished the right of choosing a suc- 
cessor out of the imperial family, which Peter 

the Great had assumed, and establish- 
yP^ ^^» ed forever the succession to the crown 

in the usual order, the males succeed- 
ing before the females, and the elder in both 
before the younger. This settlement had been 
formally sanctioned by the Emperor Alexander 
, uka«e ^^ *^° solemn occasions, and it consti- 
Auc. 27,' tuted the acknowledged andsettled law 
18OT, mnd of the empire.* As the late emperor 

fim * * ^^^ °°^y ^^^ daughters, both of whom 
died in infancy, the undoubted heir to 
the throne, when he died, was the Grand Duke 
Constantine, then at Warsaw, at the head of 
the government of Poland. On the other hand, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, the next younger 
brother, was at St Petersburg, where he was 
high in command, and much beloved by the 
guards in military possession of the capital. In 
these circumstances, if a contest was to be ap- 
prehended, it was between the younger brother 
on the spot endeavoring to supplant the elder 
at a distance. Nevertheless it was just the re- 
verse. There was a contest, but it was be- 
tween the two brothers, each en- 
"14^" U?'* <5eavoring to devolve the empire 
' upon the other." 

Intelligence of the progress of the malady of 
^12 of Alexanaer was communicated to 
Constantine Constantine at "Warsaw, as regularly 
reAisea the as to the empress-mother at St Pe- 
throne. tersburg ; ana it was universally sup- 
posed that, as a matter of course, upon the de- 
mise of the Czar, to whom he was only eighteen 
months younger, he would succeed to tne throne. 
The accounts of the death of the reigning sov- 
ereign reached Warsaw on the 7th December, 
where both Constantine and his youngest broth- 
er, the Grand Duke Michael, were at the time. 
The former was immediately considered as em- 
peror by the troops, and all the ministers and 
persons in attendance in the palace, though he 
shut himself up in his apartment for two days 
on receiving the melancnoly intelligence. But 
to the astonishment of every one, instead of 
assuming the title and functions of empire, he 
absolutely forbade them; declared that he had 
resigned nis right of succession in favor of his 
younger brother Nicholas; that this had been 
done with the full knowledge and consent of 
the late emperor; and that Nicholas was now 
emperor. And in effect, on the day following, 
the Grand Duke Michael set out for St Peters- 
burg, bearing holograph letters from Constan- 



tine to the empress-mother and his brother 
Nicholas, in which, after referring to i ^„ msi. 
a former act of renunciation in 1822, ix. 381 ; 
deposited in the archives of the em- SchnitrJer, 
pire, and which had received the sane- {j J^t J ^'J,' 
tion of the late emperor, he again, in st. Peters- 
the most solemn manner, repeated his ^urg, No. 
renunciation of the throne.** ^**» ^^* 

To understand how this came about^ it is ne- 
cessary to premise that the Grand us. 
Duke Constantine, like his brother ITow this 
Alexander, had been married, at the c"neai»«t- 
early age of sixteen, by the orders of the Em- 
press Catherine, to tne Princess Julienne of 
Saxe-Coburg, a house which has since been 
illustrated by so many distinguished marriages 
into the royal families of Europe. The marriage, 
from the very first proved unfortunate; the 
savage manners of the Grand Duke proved in- 
supportable to the princess ; they had no fami- 
ly ; and at the end of four years they separated 
by mutual consent, and the Grand Ducness re- 
turned with a suitable pension, to her father in 
Germany. Tlie Grand Duke was occupied for 
twenty years after with war, interspersed with 
temporary liaisons; but at lengtli, in 1820, 
when he was viceroy of Poland, his inconstant 
affections were fixed by a Polish lady of uncom- 
mon beauty and fascination. She was Jeanne 
Grudzinska, daughter of a count and landed 

Eroprietor at Pistolaf, in the district of Brom- 
erg. So ardent was the passion of Constantine 
for the Polish beauty, that he obtained 
a divorce from his first wife on 1st April, ^£j* '» 
1820, and immediately espoused, though 
with the left hand, the object of his present 
passion, upon whom he hestowed the title of 
Princess of Lowicz, after a lordship in Masovia 
which he gave to her brother, and which had 
formerly formed part of the military 
appanage bestowed by Napoleon I^i^^^Jst"^* 
upon Marshal Davoust^ ' 

The marriage of Constantine, however, was 
with tlie left hand, or a morganatie m, 
one only; the effect of which was, Conaun- 

that, though legal in all other re- ^V*e'« P"«- 
^ \ 4.x. r 4U — viouarenun- 

spccts, the sons of the marriage were ciation of 

not grand dukes, and could not sue- hia nght of 

ceed to the throne ; nor did the prin- »uccc8aion. 

cess by her marriage become a grand duchesa. 

* The letter to the empresa-mother waa in these worda : 
" Habitue dda mon enfance, a accomplir religieusement la 
volont6, tant de feu mon pere que du deftint empercur, 
ainsl que celle de y. M. 1. ; et me renfermant maintenant 
encore dana Ics twmea de ce principe. je conaidere comma 
une obligation, de c^der mon droit a la puiaaance, ood- 
form^ment aux diapoaitiona de I'acte de Tempire aur Tordra 
de auccesaion dana la fhmille impdriale, a S. A. I. le 
Grand due Nicolas et i. see h^ritieni." In the letter, of 
the same date, to the Grand Duke Nicholas, Constantine 
thua exprcaaed hlmaelf: " Je regarde conune un devoir 
8acr6 : de prier tr^a-humblement y. M. I. qu*elle daigne 
accepter de moi, tout le premier, mon temunt de mjilion 
et dejidiltti ; et de me permettre de lui expoaer que, n*6]e- 
vant mea yeux d aucune dignit6 nouvelle, nl i. aucun litre 
nouveau, je d^aire de conserver seulement cdui do Ceaar- 
owitch, dont j*ai 6t6 pour mea services, par feu notre pere. 
Mon unique bonheur sera toujonrs que y. M.- 1. daigne 
agr6er lea aentiments de ma plus proionde v^n^ration, et 
de mon d^vouement sans homes ; sentiments dont yoffre 
comme gage, plus de trente ann6es d'un service fldele, et 
du tele le plus pur qui m*anime envers L. L. M. les empe- 
reura mon pdrc et mon frerede glorieuse m^moire. C*est 
avec les memes sentiments que Je ne cesserai jnuqu" a la 
fin de meg jours de aermr V. M. /., et tes deteendanU dan* 
meg/onetionsetmaptaceactueUe." — CoR8TAiiTlR,arim- 
peratrice Marik et au Grand-due Nicolas, 8ih December, 
1825. ScHNiTZLBB, Hist. Int. de la RitssUt 1. 190-101. 
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But in addition to this, Constantine had come 
under a solemn engagement^ though verbal, 
and on his honor as a prince only, to renounce 
his right of succession to the crown in favor of 
his brother Nicholas ; and it was on this con- 
dition only that the consent of the emperor had 
been given to his divorce. In pursuance of this 

engagement he had, on the (14) 26th 
iSe.**' January, 1822. left with his brother, the 

Emperor Alexander, a solemn renunci- 
ation of his right of succession, which had been 
accepted by the emperor by as solemn a writ- 
ing, and a recognition of Nicholas as heir to the 
throne. The whole three documents had been 
deposited by him in a packet sealed with the 
imperial arms, endorsed, **Not to be opened till 
immediately after my death, before 
l.^ W3?* proceeding to any other act,"* with 
Frince Pierre Vassiluvitch Lapouk- 
hine, President of the Imperial Council.* 
The intelligence of the death of Alexander 
115. arrived at St Petersburg on the 9th 
Nicholaare- December, in the morning^, at the 
foBes the ygjy tim^ when the imperial family 
prodaimi? were returning thanks, m the chapel 
Coasian- of the palace, to Heaven for his sup- 
tine. Dec. 9. posed recovery, which the dispatches 
of the preceding day had led them to hope for. 
The first thing done was, in terms of the injunc- 
tion of Alexander, to open the sealed packet 
containing Constantino's resignation. As soon 
as^ it was opened and read, the Council declared 
Nicholas emperor, and invited him to attend to 
receive their homage. But here an unexpected 
difficulty presented itselfl Nicholas positively 
refused to accept the throne. " I am not em- 
peror," he said, " and I will not be so at my 
orother's expense. I^ maintaining his renun- 
ciation, the Grand Duke Constantine persists in 
the sacrifice of his rights, but in that case only, 
will I exercise my right to the throne." The 
Council remained firm, and entreated him to 
accept their homage; but Nicholas positively 
refused, alleging, in addition, that as Coustan- 

* " Ne reeonnaissant en moi, ni le genie, ni lea talents, 
ni la fbrce n^ceaaaire pour 6tre jamais 6Ieve a la dignite 
aoaveraine, a laqueUe je pourraia avoir droit par ma naia- 
aance, Je aupptie v. M. 1. de tranafererce droit a celui a qui 
il appartient apres moi, ec d'aaaurer ainsi pour toujoura la 
atabilit6 de Tempire. Quant a moi, j'ajouterai par cette 
renoneialion, une noaveUe garantie et ane nouvelle force 
a reogagement que j*ai spontanement et aolennellement 
eontract^, a l^occaaion do mon divorce avec ma premiere 
^poaae. Toutea lea cireonstancea de ma situation actu- 
elle, me portent de plus en plua & cette meaure, qui prou- 
▼era A I'empire et au monde entier la sinc6rit6 de mes 
■eotimenta. Daignez, sire, agr6er avec bonte ma priere, 
daignez contribuer a ce que hotre auguate mdre veuiUe y 
adherer ; et aanctlonnez-ia de votre aaaurance imperiale. 
Dana la sphere de la vie priv6e, je m'efforcerai toujoura 
de aervlr d'exemple a voa fldeles sigets ; a toua ceux qu' 
anime Tamour de notre chdre Patrie."— Const antiii a 
rEmpereuTj St. Piterabmargy 14 (86) Jan., 1822. The ac- 
ceptance of the emperor of this renunciation was simple 
and unqualified, and dated 2 (Hth) Feb., 1822. The Em- 
neror added a manifbato in the following terma, declaring 
Nicholas his heir : " L'acte apontane par lequel notre 
fr^re puin6, le C^arowitch et Grand-due Constantin, re- 
nonce d son droit sur le trone de toutes lea Russies, est, 
e( demeurera, fixe et Invariable. Ledit Acte de Renon- 
eiation sera, pour que la notori^t^ en soit aasur^e, con- 
aerve i la Grande Cathedrale de TAaaomption ii Moacow, 
et dans lea troia hantes adminiatraiiona de notre Empire, 
an Saint Synode, au Conaeii de TEmpire, et au S^nat 
Dirigeant. En consequence de oea dispositions, et con- 
form^ment a la atricte teneur de Tacte sur la succession 
au trone, est reconnu poor notre h^rltier, notre second 
firdre le Grand-due Nicolas. Albxandrb." — Jounud de 
St. Piterabourg, No. 150. Schmxtzlbb, i. 103, 164. 



tine's renunciation had not been published or 
acted upon during the lifetime of the late em- 
peror, it had not acquired the force of a law, 
and that he was consequently emperor, and if 
he meant to renounce, must do so afresh, when 
in the full possession of his rights. The Coun- 
cil still contested the point; but finding the 
Grand Duke immovable, they submitted with 
the words, "You are our emperor; we owe 
you an absolute obedience: since, then, you 
command us to recognize the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine as our legitimate sovereign, we have 
no alternative but to obey your commands." 
They accordingly declared Constantine empe- 
ror. Their example determined the Senate; 
and the guards, being drawn up on the place in 
front of the Winter Palace, tooK the usual oath 
to the Cesarowitch as the new emperor. The 
motives which determined Nicholas , ^^^ gj^ 
to take this step were afterward ix. 381 ; 
stated in a noble proclamation on Scbniizler, 
his own accession to the throne.** *• ^^» **^- 

Matters were in this state, when the Grand 
Duke Constantine being proclaimed 
emperor, and recognized by all the contwaof 
autnorities at St Petersburg, when generosity 
the Grand Duke Michael arrived between the 
there, with the fresh renunciation ^^J? ^^^' 
by the former of his rights, after the Nicholaa 
death of the late sovereign had been mounts the 
known to him. Nothing could be SjJ?"!: 
more clear and explicit than that ' 

renunciation, concerning the validity of which 
no doubt could be now entertained. Neverthe- 
less Nicholas persisted in his generous refusal 
of the throne, and, after a few hours' repose, 
dispatched the Grand Duk^ Michael back to 
Warsaw, with the intelligence that Constantine 
had already been proclaimed emperor. He met, 
however, at Dorpat, in Livonia, a courier with 
the answer of Constantine, after he had received 
the dispatches from St. Petersburg, again pos- 
itively declining the empire, in a letter address- 
ed " To his Majesty the Emperor." Nicholas, 
however, still refused the empire, and again 
besought his brother to accept it. The inter- 
regnum continued three weeks, during which 
the two brothel's — a thing unheard of — were 
mutually declining and ui'ging the empire on 
the other! At length, on the 24th 9A.nn. Hlat. 
December, Nicholas, being fully per- ix. 75, 76 ; ' 
suaded of the sincerity and legality Pi®"" Hia- 
of his brother's resignation, yielded sSSr 
to what appeared the will of Prov- i. los, 194'; 
idence, mounted the throne of his Neaselrode 
fathers, and notified his accession JJfncal***' 
to all the sovereigns of Europe, by Eirangeres, 
whom he was immediately recog- 13 (25) Dec. 
nized.* 1825. 

* " Nona n'eumea nl le d^air, nl le droit, de conaiderer 
comroe Irrevocable cette renonciation, qui n'avait point 
6t6 publico loraqu'elle eut Ueu ; et qui n'avait 6te conver- 
tie en loi. Nona voulions ainsi manifeater notre respect 
pour la premiere loi fondamentale de notre Patrie, sur 
rordre invariable de la succeasion au trone. Nous cher- 
chions uniquement a garantir de la moindre atteinte la loi 
qui rdgle la auccesaion au Trdne, & placer dans tout aon 
jour la loyautd de noa Intentiona, et de preserver notre 
ch^re Patrie, m6me d'un moment d'incertitude, sur la per- 
sonne de son legitime souverain. Cette determination, 
priae dana la purete de notre conscience devant le Dieu 
qui lit au fond des cceurs, Ait b^nie par S. M. rimp6ratrice 
Marie, notre m^re bien-aimee."— AtMr/ofnotion, 25 Dec., 
1825 ; Journal de St. Peterabourg, No. 150. Schiiitz- 
leb, 1. 169, 170. 
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But while every thing seemed to Bmile on the 
young en^>eror, and he was, in ap- 
Account pearance, receiving the reward of his 
of the con- disinterested and generous conduct^ 
■piracy in being seated, by general consent, 
against qjj ^Jj^ greatest throne in the world, 
the earth was trembling beneath his 
feet, and a conspiracy was on the point of burst- 
ing forth, which ere long involved Russia in 
the most imminent danger, and had well-nigh 
terminated, at its very commencement, his 
eventful rei^n. From tne documents on this 
subject which have since been published by the 
Russian Government, it appears that^ ever since 
1817, secret societies, framed on the model of 
those of Germany, had existed in Russia, the 
object of which was to subvert the existing 
Government^ and establish in its stead repre- 
sentative institutions and a constitutional mon- 
archy. They received a vast additional impulse 
upon the return of the Army of Occupation 
from France, in the close of 1818, where the 
officers, having been living in intimacy, during 
three years, with the EngliBh and German- offi- 
cers, and familiar with the liberal press of both 
countries, as well as of Paris, had become deep- 
ly imbued with republican ideas, and enthusi- 
astic admirers of the popular feelings by which 
they were nourished, and of the establishments 
in which they seemed to end. The conspiracy 
was the more dangerous that it was conducted 
with the most profound secrecy, embraced a 
number of the highest nobles in the land, as 
well as military officers, and had its ramifica- 
tions in all the considerable armies, 

de la^Com- ""^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® guards at the capital, 
mission ^<> strongly was the danger felt by 
d'Enqu£te« the older officers of the empire, who 
?8M *am'* ^^^^ atUched to the old regime, 
Hist.' ix. *^^** *^^^ of them said, on the return 
78, 80, 383 ; of the troops from France, *• Rather 

f *20o'^*V ^^^^ ^*^ these men re-enter Russia, I 
14 "• • would, were I emperor, throw them 
into the Baltic."* 
The conspiracy was divided into two branch- 
ing; es, each of which formed a separate 
Details on society, but closely connected oy cor- 
the oonspi- respondence. The directing commit- 
"^y- tee of both had its seat at St. Peters- 

burg, and at its head was Prince Troubetzkoi 
— a nobleman of distinguished rank, but more 
ardor tlian firmness of character, who was 
high in the emperor's confidence — ^Ryleif^ Prince 
Obolonsky, and some other officers in the gar- 
rison, besides sixty officers in the guards. The 
second society, which was much more numer- 
ous, and embraced a great number of colonels 
of ree^inients, had its chief ramifications in the 
army of the south on the Turkish frontier, then 
under the command of Count Wittgenstein. 
At the head of this society were Captain 
^'ikita Mouravieff, Colonel Pestel, and Alex- 
ander Mouravieff, whose names have acquired 
a melancholy celebrity from the tragedy in 
which their efforts terminated. These men 
were all animated with a sincere love of their 
country, and were endowed with the most 
heroic courage. Under these noble qualities, 
however, were concealed, as is always the case 
in such conspiracies, an inordinate thirst for 
elevation and individual ambition, and an en- 
tire ignorance of the circumstances essential to 



the success of any enterprise, having for its 
object the establishment of representative insti- 
tutions in their country. They were among 
the most highly educated and cultivated men 
in the Russian emph*e at the time; and jet 
their project, if successful, could not have failed 
to reduce their country to anarchy and throw 
it back a century in the career of improvement 
and ultimate freedom. So true it is that the 
first thing to be inquired into, in all measures 
intended to introduce the institutions of one 
country into another, is, to consider whether 
their political circumstances and national char- 
acter are the same. The conspiracy was headed 
by the highest in rank and the first in intelli- 
gence, because it was on them that the chains 
of servitude hung heaviest " Envy," i Rapport, 
says Bulwer, " enters so largely into 14 (26) D^c. 
the democratic passion, that it is al- ^^ \^^' 
ways felt most stronely by those "i ; Docn?* 
who are on the edge of a line which menis His- 
they yet feel to be impassable. No toriques, 
man envies an archanseL"^ Partie S. 

Information, though in a very vague way, 
had been communicated to the late 
emperor of these societies; but it infoJJJi. 
was not suspected how deep-seated tion given, 
and extensive they in reality were, or the Con- 
or how widely they had spread 2caumd*** 
throughout the officers of the army. ^' 

The privates were, generaHy speaking, still 
steady in their allegiance. Wittgenstein, how- 
ever, and Count de Witt, had received secret 
but authentic accounts of the conspiracy at the 
time of Alexander's journey to Taganrog, and 
it was that information, suddenly communica- 
ted during his last illness, which nad so cruelly 
aggravated the anxiety and afflicted the heart 
of the Czar. The project embraced a general 
insurrection at once in the capital and the two 
great armies in Poland and Bessarabia ; and 
the success of similar movements in Spain and 
Italy inspired the conspirators with the most 
sanguine hopes of success. The time had been 
frequently nxed, and as often adjourned from 
accidental causes; but at length it was ar- 
ranged for the period of Alexander's journey 
to Taganrog, in autumn, 1826. It was only 
prevented from there breaking out by the ap- 
pointment of Wittgenstein to the command of 
the army of the south, whose known resolu- 
tion of character rendered caution necessary; 
and it was then finally resolved it should take 
place in May, 1826. The conspirators w^ere 
unanimous as to an entire change of govern- 
ment, and the adoption of representative insti- 
tutions ; but there was a consider- , RapDoit, 
able division among them, at first, h ( j) d6c. 
what was to be done with the emper- 1825 ; Ann. 
or and his family. At length, how- S^'oo^f " 
ever, as usual in such cases, the more dc!c. Hist, 
decided and sanguinary resolutions Ibid. 383 ; 
prevailed, and it was determined to j^*^^*^.*^'' 
put tiiem all to death." "• ^* ^^^ 

The death of Alexander at first caused un- 
certainty in their designs; but the |^ 
long continuance of the mterregnum, pians of 
and the strange contest between the ^^ conspi- 
two brothers for the abandonment ™***"- 
of the throne, offered unhoped-for chances of 
success, of which they resolved to avail them- 
selves. To divide the army, and avoid shock- 
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iDg, in the first iostanoe at leasts the feelings 
of the soldiers, it was determined that they 
should espouse the cause of Constantine ; and 
as he had oeen proclaimed emperor by Nicholas 
and the Government) it appeared an easy matter 
to persuade them that the story of his having 
resigned his right of succession was a fabrica* 
tion, and that their duty was to support him 
against all competitors. As Nicholas seemed 
so averse to be barged with the burden of the 
empire, it was hoped he would renounce at 
once when opposition manifested itself, and 
that Constantine, supported by their arms, 
would be easily got to acquiesce in their de- 
mands for a ohaoge of government Their 
ulterior plans were, to convoke deputies from 
all the governments; to publish a manifesto of 
the Senate, in which it was declared that they 
were to frame laws for a representative gov- 
ernment; that the deputies should be sum- 
moned from Poland, to insure the unity of 
1 An. Hist, the empire, and in the mean time 
U. 385 ; a provisional government establish- 
Rapport, ^^i Constantino was to be per- 
18S5 ; ibid. Buaded that it was all done out of 
p. 82,' 84 ; devout feelings of loyalty toward 
Doc. Hist, himself 

In contemplation of these changes, the great- 
est efforts had been made for several 

Conuiaed. ^J^J^ P*»* ^ S^^ *^« regimenU of 
the guards, upon whose decision the 
success of all previous revolutions had depend- 
ed ; and tiiey had succeeded in gaining many 
officers in several of the most distinguished 
regiments, particularly those of Preobrazinsky, 
Simoneff8ky,tbe regiments of Moscow, the body- 
guard erenadiers, and the corps of marines. In- 
formation, though in a very obscure way, had 
been conveyed to Nicholas, of a great conspir- 
acy in which the household troops were deep- 
ly implicated, and in consequence of that the 
Ruard had not been called together ; but it was 
determined that, on the morning of the 26th, 
the oath of allegiance should be administered 
to each regiment in their barracks. The Win- 
ter Palace, where the emperor dwelt, whs in- 
trusted to the regiment of Finland and the sap- 
pers of the guard, instead of the grenadiers-du- 
corps, to whom that charge was usually confid- 
ed, and all the posts were doubled. But for 
that precaution,, incalculable evils must have 
arisen. In truth,- the danger was much great- 
er, and more instant, than was apprehended. 
Prince Troubetzkoi, Ryleif, and Pnnce Obolon- 
sky, the chiefs of the conspiracy, had gained 
amierents in almost every regiment of the 
guards, especially among the young men who 
were highest in rank, most ardent in disposi- 
tion, and most cultivated in education ; ana the 
privates could easily be won, by holding out that 
sSchnitzier Constantine, who nad already been 
i. 201. 20S;* proclaimed, was the real Czar, and 
Ann. Hist, that their duty required them to 
ix. 385, 386. gjjg^ ^.jj^ij. ^jiooj j^ jjis defense.* 

Matters were brought to a crisis by the re- 
turn of the Grand Duke Michael from 
A reroU is Livonia with the intelligence of the 
decided on final refusal of the throne by Con- 
by the con- stantine. It was then determined to 
iKcTaS™ *^* ^^ once; and Troubetzkoi was 
named dictator — a post he proved ill 
qualified to fill, by his want of resolution at 
Vol. L— S 
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the decisive moment The emperor published 
a proclamation on the 24th December, in which 
he recounted the circumstances which had com- 
pelled him to accept the empire, and called on 
the troops and people to obey him ; and on the 
same day a general meeting of the conspirators 
was held, at which it was determined to com- 
mence the insurrection without delay. It was 
agreed to assassinate the emperor. " Dear 
friend," said Ryleif to Kakhorski, "you are 
alone on the earth ; you are bound to sacrifice 
yoyrself for society ; disembarrass us of the em- 
peror." Jakoubovitch proposed to force the 
jails, liberate the prisoners, and rouse the ref- 
use of the population by gorging them with 
spirits; but these extreme measures were not 
adopted. Orders were sent to the army of the 
south, where they reckoned on a hundred thou- 
and adherents, to raise the standard of revolt 
On the following evening, very alarming intelli- 
gence was received, in consequence of which it 
was agreed immediately to adopt the most des- 
perate measures. They learned that they had 
Deen betrayed, and information sent to fovem- 
meut of what was in agitation ; thus their only 
hope now was in the boldness of their resolutions. 
" U na spes victis nullam sperare salutem." " We 
have passed the Rubicon," said Alexander Bes- 
toujif, ** and now we must out down all who 
oppose us.'' " You see," said Ryleili "we are 
betrayed ; the court is partly aware of our de- 
signs, but they do not know the whole. Our 
forces are sufficient; our scabbards are broken; 
we can no longer conceal our sabres. Have we 
not an admirable chief in Troubetzkoi f " *' Yes," 
answered Jakoubovitch, *^in heiglU" — ^alluding 
to his lofty stature. At length all » gchnitdor 
agreed upon an insurrection on the i. sis, 210;* 
day when the oath should be tend- Ann. Ilist. 
ered to the troops.* **• ^^' ^^ 

On the morning of the a6th, the oath was 
taken without dimculty in several of ]23. 
the first regiments of the guards, es- Conunenoe- 
pecially the horse-guards, the che- J™*"*®}^ *'• 
valier guards, and the famous regi- 
ments Preobrazinsky, Simoneffsky, Imailoffisky, 
Pauloffsky, and the chasseurs of tne guard. But 
the case was very different with the regiment 
of Moscow, the grenadiers of the body-guard, 
and the marines of the guard. They were for 
the most part at tlie devotion of the conspira- 
tors. The troops were informed that Constan- 
tine had not resigned, but was in irons, as well 
as the Grand Duke Michael ; that he loved their 
regiments, and, if reinstated in authority, would 
double their pay. Such was the effect of these 
representations, enforced as they were by the 
ardent military eloquence of the many gifted 
and generous young men who were engaged in 
the conspiracy from patiiotic motives,* that 
the men tumultuously broke their ranks, and, 
with loud hurrahs, '' Constantine for ever 1" 

* Alexander Bestoujif, brottier of Micliael Bestoigir, one 
of the leaders of the revolt, addressed the following praynr 
to the Almighty, as he rose on the eventAil day : " Oh 
God ! if our enterprise is just, Touchsaib to us thy sap* 

Eort ; if not, thy will be done to us." It is difficult to 
now whether to admire the courage and sincerity of the 
men who braved such dangers, as they conceived, for 
their country's good, or to lunent the blindness and in- 
fhtuation which Ted them to strive to obtain fbr it institu- 
tions wholly unsuited for the people, and which could 
terminate in nothing but temporary anarchy and lasting 
military despotism.— Schnitzleb, 1. 231, note 
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rushed into their barracks for ammunition, from 
whence they immediately returned with their 
muskets loaded with balL They were just com- 
ing out when an aid-de-camp amvcd with or- 
ders for the officers to repair forthwith to the 
head-quarters of the seneral (Frederick) and the 
Grana Duke MichaeL *^ I do not acknowledge 
the authority of your general," cried Prince 
Tchechipine, who commanded one of the re- 
volted companies, and immediately he ordered 
the soldiers to load their pieces. At the same 
instant Alexander Bestoujif discharged a pistol 
at General Frederick himself, who was coming 
up, and wounded him on the head. He fell in- 
Bensible on the pavement, while Tchechipine 
attacked General Chenchine, who commanded 
the brigade of the guard, of which the renment 
of Moscow formed a part, and stretched him on 
the ground by repeated blows of his sabre. In 
a transport of enthusiasm at this success, he 
with his own hand snatched the standard of the 
regiment from the officer who bore it, and, wav- 
ing it in the air, exclaimed aloud, " Constantine 
forever 1" The soldiers loudly answered with 
the same acclamation, and immediately the 
greater part of the regiments, disregarding the 
voice of their superior officers, Colonel Adles- 
berg and Count Lieven, who held out for Nich- 
olas, moved in a body forward from the front of 
their barracks, and took up a position on the 
Grand Place behind the statue of Peter the 
Great There they were soon joined by a bat- 
talion of the marines of the guard, who had been 
roused in a similar manner by Lieutenant Ar- 
bouzoff, and by several companies of the grena- 
diers of the body-guard. By ten o'clock, eigh- 
teen hundred men were drawn up in battle ar- 
ray on the Place of the Senate, behmd the statue, 
Burroonded by a great crowd of civilians, most 
1 si4i siiir ^^ whom were armed with pistols or 
i. s^f^f ' sabres ; and the air resounded with 
cries of "Constantine forever 1"^ 
The die was now cast^ and the danger was so 
imminent, tha^ if there had been the 
Heroic con- slightest indecision at head-quarters, 
duet of the insurrection would have proved 
Nicfcjoias successful, and Russia have been de- 
2^00.°*" livered over to the horrors of mili- 
tary license and servile revolt But 
in that extremity Nicholas was not awanting to 
himself; he won the empire by proving he was 
vorthy of it He could no tonger reckon on 
his guardsi and without their support a Russian 
emperor is as weak as with it he is powerful. 
At eleven he received intelligence that the oath 
had been taken by the principal officers in the 

garrison, and it was hoped the danger was over ; 
ut in a quarter of an hour news of a very dif- 
ferent import arrived — ^that an entire regiment 
of horse-artillery had been confined to their 
barracks, to prevent their joining the insur- 
l^enta, and that a formidable body of the guards 
in open revolt were drawn up on the Place of 
the Senate. He instantly took his resolution, 
and in a spirit worthy of his race. Taking the 
empress^ in whom the spirit, if not the blood, 
of Frederick the Great still dwelt, by the hand, 
he repaiped to the chapel of the palace, where, 
with ner, he invoked the blessing of the Most 
High on their undertaking. Then, after ad- 
dressing a few words of encouragement to his 
weeing but still courageous consort, he took 



his eldest son, a charmine child of eight years 
of age, by the hand, and descended to the chief 
body of the yet faithful guards, stationed in 
front of the palace, and gave orders to them to 
load their pieces. Then presenting the young 
Grand Duke to the soldiers, he said, ** I trust 
him to you ; yours it is to defend him." The 
chasseurs of Finland, with loud acclamations, 
swore to die in his cause ; and the child, terri- 
fied at their cheers, was passed in their arms 
from rank to rank, amidst the tears of the men. 
They put him, while still weeping, into the cen- 
tre of their column, and such was the enthusi- 
asm excited that they refused to give him back 
to his preceptor. Colonel Moerder, who came to 
reclaim him.** ** God knows our in- j schniiiler 
tention," said they; "we will restore j. 524^ 225 / 
the child only to nis father, who in- Ann. Hist, 
trusted him to us." ^- ^> ^^^ 

Meanwhile Nicholas put himself at the head 
of the first battalion of the regiment .^ 
Prcobrazinsky, which turned out Nichotas 
with unheard-of rapidity, and ad- adyances 
vanced toward the rebels' supported •^Jj*"' ^^ 
by the third battalion, several com- "^"*"- 
panics of the grenadiers of Paulofisky, and a 
battalion of the sappers of the ^ard. On the 
way he met a column proceeding to the ren- 
dezvous of the rebels. Advancing to them with 
an intrepid air, he called out in a loud voice, 
" Good-mornine, my children I** — ^the usual sal- 
utation of patnarchal simplicity of the emper- 
ors to their troops. ^'Hourra, Constantine I" 
was the answer. Without exhibiting any symp- 
toms of fear, the emperor, pointing with his 
finger to the other end of the Place, where the 
insurgents were assembled, said, "You have 
mistaJcen your way ; your place ia there with 
traitors." Another detachment following them, 
to which the same salute was addressed, re- 
mained silent Seizing the moment of hesita- 
tion, with admirable presence of mind, he gave 
the order, " "Wheel to the right — ^maroh !" with 
a loud voice. The instinct of discipline pre- 
vailed, and the men turned about and retraced 
their steps, as if they had never . _ . , , 
deviated from their allegiance to i.^fjSf' 
their sovereign.* 

The rebels, however, reinforeed by several 
companies and detachments of some regimenta 
which successively joined them, were oy one 



• What a seene for poetry or painting !->-realixiog on 
a Btill greater theatre all that the genius of Homer had 
prefigured of the parting of Hector and Andromache : 

** Thus having spoke, the Uluttrloos chief of Troy 
Clasped his fond arms to dasp the lovely boy i 
The babe dung crying to his nurse's breast. 
Scared at the nodding plume and daziling crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond narent smiled. 
And Hector nastened to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrors fkmn his brow unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then liissed the child, and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the goda preferred a ftther's prsjer : 
O Thou ! whose glory fills the ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathless powers, protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase Just renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defond tlie crown ,- 
Against his country's foes the war to wage, 
And rise the Hector of the ftiture ate. 
So, when triumphant from successful toils, 
Of heroes slain, he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserved aodaliii. 
And say this chief transcends his ftther's fhme ; 
While, pleased amidst the general shouu of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart o'erflows with toy." 

FoPB'i Iliad, Ti. d9S, 610. 
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o^clock in the afternoon abore three thousand 
]25 Btrong, and incessant cries of ** Hour- 
Forces on ra, CoDstantine I" broke from their 
both aides, ranks. The ground was covered with 
fution^o?**' 8^o^» some of which had recently 
the chieft fallen ; but nothing could damp the 
of the re- ardor of the men, who remained in 
^^^^' close array, cheering, and evincing 

the greatest enthusiasm. Loud cries of ** Long 
live the Emperor Constantine !" resounded over 
the vast Place, and were repeated by the crowd, 
which, every minute increasing, surrounded the 
regiments in revolt, until the shouts were heard 
even in the imperial palace. Already, however. 
Count Alexis Orlof had assembled several squad- 
rons of his regiment of horse-guards, and taken 
a position on the Place in front of the muti- 
neers ; and the arrival of the emperor, with the 
battalion of the Preobrazinsky regiment and 
the other corps from' the palace, formed an im- 
posing force, which was soon strengthened by 
several pieces of artillery, which proved of the 
greatest service in the conflict that ensued. 
Of the chiefs of the revolt, few had appeared 
on the other side. Troubetzkoi was nowhere 
to be seen ; Colonel Boulatoff was in the square, 
but concealed in the crowd of spectators await- 
ing the event. Ryleif was at iiis post, as was 
Jakoubovitch ; but the former, not seeing Trou- 
betzkoi, could not take the command, and lost 
the precious minutes in going to seek him. 
Decision and resolution were to be found only 
on the other side, and, as is gener- 

i. MoTsSi'' *^^y *^® ^'^^ ^ ®^^'^ confliets, they 
determined the contest.* 

Deeming the forces assembled sufficient to 
127. crush the revolt^ the generals who 
Death of Mi- surrounded the emperor besought 
Uradowitch. hjm i^ permit them to act; but he 
long hesitated, from feelings of humanity, to 
shed the blood of his subjects. As a last re- 
source, he permitted General Milaradowitch, 
the governor of St Petersburg, a noble veteran, 
well known in the late war, who had by his 
single influence appeased the mutiny in the 
guai'ds in the preceding year, to advance to- 
ward the insurgents^ in hopes that his presence 
mi^ht again produce a similar effect Milarad- 
owitch, accordingly, rode forward alone, and 
when within hearing, addressed the men, in a 
few words, calling on them to obey their law- 
ful sovereign, ana return to their duty. He 
was interrupted by loud cries of ** Hourra, Con- 
stantine I" and before he had concluded, Prince 
Obolonsky made a dash at him with a bayonet^ 
which the veteran, with admirable coolness, 
avoided by wheeling his horse; but at the 
same instant Kakho&ki discharged a pistol at 
him within a few feet, which wounded him mor- 

sschnitzler ^^^7* ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ horse.' 
i. 233.333;' '*Could I have believed," said the 

1^" ««?"*' veteran of the campaign of 1812, 
«. aw. „ ^^^ .^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^ jj^jj^ ^^ ^ 

Russian I was to receive death ?*' " Who," said 
Kakhofski, "now speaks of submission V* Milar- 
adowitch died the following morning, deeply 
regretted by all Europe, to whom his glorious 
career had long been an object of admiration.* 

* *'*Hear me, good people: I proclaim, in the name 
of the king, f\ree pardon to aU excepting^* * I give thee 
bir warning,' aaid Burley, presenting bia piece. * A ftve 
pardon to all bat—' ' Then the Lord grant grace to thy 



The emperor, notwithstanding this melan- 
choly catastrophe, was reluctant to 
Eroceed to extremities; and perhaps The Arch- 
e entertained a secret dread as to bishop also 
what the troops he commanded might ^l" in re- 
do, if called on to act decisively l"f/°Ll?* 
• A ^i. • ^ J. A 1 "L niutmeera. 

against the insurgents. A large part 

of the guards were there ranged m battle array 
against their sovereign : what a contest might 
be expected if the signal was given, and the 
chevalier guards were to be ordered to charge 
against their leveled bayonets I Meanwhile, 
however, the forces on the side of Nicholas 
were hourly increasing. The sappers of the 
guard, the grenadiers of Paulofi^y, the horse- 
guards, and the brigade of artillery, had suc- 
cessively come up ; and the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael, who acted with the greatest spirit on the 
occasion, had even succeeded in ranging six 
companies of his own regiment, the grenadiers 
of Moscow, the leaders of the revolt^ on the 
side of his brother. Still the emperor was re- 
luctant to give the word; and as a last re- 
source, the Metropolitan Archbishop, an aged 
prelate, with a larse part of the clergy, were 
Drought forward, bearing the cross and the 
sacred ensign, who called on them to submit 
But although strongly influenced by religious 
feelinffs, the experiment failed on this occasion: 
the rolling of arums drowned the voice of the 
Archbishop^ and the soldiers turned his gray 
hairs into derision. Meanwhile the leaders of 
the revolt, deeming their victory secure, began 
to hoist their real colors. Cries of " Constan- 
tine and the ChnstitiUion T broke from their 
ranks. "What is that!" said the men to each 
other. « Do you not know," said one, i schnitz- 
" it is the empress (Constitoutzia) ?" icr, i 33s" 
"Not at all," replied a third: *'it is S34;Brem. 
the carriage in which the emperor is '*?'"» ?"fvy 
to drive at his coronation." » » ""*' "" ^^' 

At length, having exhausted all means of 
pacification, the emperor ordered the igg 
troops to act. The rebels were at- The empe- 
tacked in front by the horse-guards ror gains 
and chevaUer guards^ while the in- **»«^*««fy. 
fantry assailed them in flank. But these noble 
veterans made a vigorous resistance, and for a 
few minutes the result seemed doubtful Closely 
arrayed in column, they faced on every side : a 
deadly rolling fire issued from the steady mass, 

Boul!' with these words he fired, and Comet Richard 
Graham fell fh>m Ma horse. He had only strength to 
turn on the ground, and exclaim, ' My poor mother !' when 
lilb (brsook him in the effort. * What have you done^* 
said one of Balfour's brother officers. * My duty,' said 
Balfbnr firmly. ' Is it not written, Thou shalt be zealous 
even to slaying ^ Let those who daro now speak of truce 
or pardon.' "— 0/d Mortality, chap. viij. How singular 
that the insurrection of St Petersburg in 1835 should 
realize, within a fbw hours, what the bard of Chios had 
conceived in song and the Scottish nov^st in prose, at 
the distance of twenty-five centuries from eacn other . 
and what a proof of the identity of human nature, ana 
the deep insight which those master-minds had obtained 
into its inmost recesses, that a revolt in the capital of 
Russia in the nineteenth oentnry should come so near to 
what, at such a distance of time and plaee, they had re- 
spectively prefigured. 

* *' The leadera of the revolt, however, had diflbrent 
ideas of what they, at all events, understood by the move- 
ment. On loading his pistols on the morning of that 
eventf\d day, Boulatoff said, * We shall see whether there 
are any Brutuses or Riegos in Russia to-day.' Neverthe- 
less, he fiuled at the decisive moment : he was not to be 
fbund on the Place of the Senate."— Ropiporf aur Us 
EvenemenU, dtc, S6 Die, p. 185 i and Schritslib, i. 
S39, note. 
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and the cavalry in vain stroye to find an 
entrance into their serried ranks. The horse- 
men were repulsed: Kakho&ki with his own 
hand slew Colonel Strosler, who commanded 
the grenadiers ; and Kuchelbecker had already 
nplilted his arm to cut down the Grand Duke 
Michael, when a marine of the guard on his 
own side averted the blow. Jakoubovitch, 
chained with dispatching the emperor, eagerly 
sought him out, out, in the mdh and amidst 
the smoke, without effect The resistance) 
however, continued several hours^ and night 
was approaching, with the rebels, in unbroken 
strengtn, still in possession of their strong posi- 
tion. Then, and not till then, the emperor 
ordered the cannon, hitherto concealed by the 
cavalry, to be unmasked. The horeemen with- 
drew to the sides, and showed the muzzles of 
the guns pointed directly into the insurgent 
square : they were again summoned to surren- 
der, while tne pieces were charged with grape, 
and the gunners waved tlieir lighted matches 
in the now darkening air. Still the rebels 
stood firm; and a first fire, intentionally di- 
rected above their heads, having produced no 
effect, they cheered and mocked their adversa- 
ries. Then the emperor ordered a point-blank 
discharge, but the cannoneers refused at first to 
fire on their comrades, and the Grand Duke 
Michael, with his own hand, discharged the 
first gun. Then the rest followed the example, 
and the grape made frightfi^l gaps in the dense 
ranks. The insurgent^ however, kept their 
ground, and it was not till the tenth round that 
they broke and fled. They were vigorously 
pursued by the horse-guards along the quays 
and through the cross streets, into which they 
fled to avoid their bloody sabres. Seven hun- 
dred were made prisoners, and several hundred 
bodies remained on the Place of the Senate, 
J g . which were hastily buried under the 

ler,*l. 237" snow with which the Neva was over- 
230;' Ann. spread. By six o'clock the rebels 
Im'soo- ^®^® entirely dispei'sed; and the 
Gol'ovino' emperor, now firmly seated on his 
La Russie throne, returned to his palace, where 
sous Nicii- the empress fell into his arms, and a 
olaa 1., I. gQieujn 75. Jjeim was chanted in the 

chapel.* 

Of all the conspirators during this terrible 

130. crisis, tfakoubovitch had alone ap- 

Seizure of peared at the post assigned him. 

i!J®.i??f? Troubctskoi, whose firmness had de- 
of ine con- _. j 1 • xi • . • ua 

spiracy, serted him on this occasion, sought 

and gener- refuge in the hotel of the Austrian 
duct of"" «™ba8»a^or. Count Libzeltem, but> 
Nicholas ^^ ^^ requisition of the emperor, he 
to the pri- was brought from that asylum into 
vatea. ^jg presence. At first he denied all 

knowledge of the conspiracy; but when his 
papers were searched, wnich contained decisive 
proof not merely of his accession to it, but of 
nis having been its leader, he fell at the em- 
peror's feet, confessed his guilt, and implored 
his life. " If you have courage enough, said 
Nicholas, *' to endure a life dishonored and de- 
voted to remorse, you shall have it ; but it is 
all I can promise you." On the following morn- 
ing, when the troops were still bivouacked, as 
the evening before, on the Place of the Senate, 
and the curious crowds surveyed at a distance 
the theatre of the conflict, the emperor, accom- 



panied by a single aid-de-camp, rode out of 
the palace to review those who had combated 
for him on the preceding day. Riding slowly 
alone their ranks, he thanked them for their 
fidelity, and promised them a considerable 
augmentation of pay, as well as the usual 
largesses on occasion of the accession of a new 
emperor. He then proceeded to the regiments 
which had revolted, and granted a pardon 
alike politic and eenerous. To the mannes of 
the ^uard, who nad lost their colors in the 
conflict, he gave a fresh one, with the words, 
"You have lost your honor; try to recover 
it." The regiment of Moscow, in like manner, 
received back its colors, and was pardoned on 
the sole condition that the most guilty, formed 
into separate companies, should be sent for two 
years to expiate tneir fault in combating the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus. The emperor 
promised to take their wives and children 
under his protection during their ab- , ^^ m^ 
sence. These generous words drew ix. 301, 
tears from the veterans^ who declared 393 ; 
themselves ready to set out on the •^^2*'|47'' 
instant for their remote destination.* ' ' 

But although all must admit the justice of 
these sentiments — ^and indeed it was 131. 
scarcely possible to act otherwise Appolnt- 
with men who were merely misled, JJJjL*jr* 
and who resisted the Czar wnen they gion oTjUk 
thought they were defending him — quiry. 
a very different course seemed neces- ^^- ^' 
sary with the leaders of the revolt^ who had 
se<fuced the soldiers into acts of treason through 
tlie very intensity of their loyalty. All tlie 
chiefs were apprehended soon after its suppres- 
sion, and the declarations of the prisoners, as 
well as the papers discovered in their posses- 
sion, revealed a far more extensive and danger- 
ous conspiracy than had been previously im- 
agined. The emperor appointee a commission 
to investigate tlie matter to the bottom, and on 
the 81st he published a manifesto, in which, 
after exculpating the simple and loyal-hearted 
soldiers who were drawn into the tumult^ he 
denounced the whole severit}' of justice against 
the leaders, "who aimed at overturning the 
throne and the laws,* subverting the empire, 

* *' Deux classes d'hommes ont pna part ar^venement 
du 14 (26) D^cembre, 6v6nement qui, peu important par 
lui-mdme, ne I'est que trop par son principe et par sea 
consequences. Les ana, peraonnea ^g^ar^ea, ne aavaient 
paa ce quails fliiaaient ; les autrea, yeritablea conapira- 
teura, voulaient abattre le Trone et lea loia, bouleverser 
Tempire, amener Tanarchie, entralncr dana le tumulte lea 
BOldata des compagniea s^duitea, qui n'ont particip^ a ces 
attentats, ni de fkit, ni d'inlention : une enquete seTdre 
m*en a donne la preuve ; et je regarde, comme un premier 
actc de juatice, conune ma premiere conaolation, de lea 
declarer innocents. Maia cettc mdme justice defend 
d'6pargner lea coupables. D'aprea lea meaurea d^ja prines, 
le chatiment embraaaerait dana toute son etendue, dans 
toutea aea ramifications, un mal dont le aerme compte dca 
anndea ; et j'en ai la conflance, elles le detruiront juaquc 
dana le sol aacrd de Ruaaie : ellea feront disparaitre ret 
odieux melange de triatea veritea et de aoup^na gratuita, 

Sui r6pugne aux amea noblea ; ellea tireront a jamais, une 
gne de demarcation entre I'amour de la Patrie et lea 
Raaaiona revoiutionnairea, entre le d6air du mieux et la 
ireur dea bouleveraeroenta : ellea montreront au monde. 
que la nation Ruaae, toiigoura fidele i son aouverain et 
aux loia, repouaae lea secreta eflbrts de I'anarchie, comme 
elle a repouaa6 lea atiaquea ouvertea de aea ennemia 
dedar^a ; ellea montreront comme on ae delivre d'un tcl 
fleau ; ellea montreront que ce n'oat point, pourtant, qu'il 
est indeatructible. "—Proc/amo/um. 29th December, 1625 ; 
ScHNiTZLEB, i. 255-296— said to have come fVom the pen 
of the celebrated historian Karamsin, who died ahortly 
after. 
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and inducing nnnrehy.*' A commission was 
accordingly appointed, having at its head the 
Minister at War, General Talischof, president; 
the Grand Duke Michael; Prince Alexander 
Gallitzin, Minister of Public Instruction ; Gen- 
eral Cherniche^ Aid-de-oamp General, and 
several other members, nearly all military 
» Sehnitz- men. There were only two civilians^ 
ler.i. 268, Prince Alexander Gallitzin and M. 
•«>• Blondot) 

From a commission so composed, the whole 
133. proceedings of which were private, 
Its compo- there was by no means to be expected 
■iuon and the same calm and impartial inquiry 
report. vhich might be looked for from an 
English special commission which conducted 
all it« proceedings in public, and under the 
surveillance of a jealous and vieilant .press. 
But nevertheless their labors, which were most 
patient and uninterrupted, continuing through 
several months, revealed the magnitude and 
frightful perils of the conspirac^r, and the abyss 
on the edge of which the nation had stood, 
when the nnnness of Nicholas and the fidelity 
of his guards saved them from the danger. 
Their report — one of the most valuable histor- 
ical monuments of the age, though of necessity, 
under the circumstances in whicn it was drawn 
up, one-sided to a certain degree^unfolds this 
in the clearest manner : and although no judi- 
cial investigation can be implicitly relied on 
which is not founded on the examination of 
witnesses on both sides, in public, yet enough 
which can not be doubted has been revealed, 
to demonstrate how much the cause of order 
and real liberty is indebted to the firmness 
a RaTOOrt '"^^^^^ ®^ ^^^ momentous occasion 
May 30/ ' repressed the treasonable designs 
1826 , Ann. wnich in such an empire could have 
S*Vi j»*' terminated only in the worst excesses 

79, 113. * I. 9 '' 

of anarchy." 
Before the commission had well commenced 
.„ their labors, a catastrophe occurred 
Leaders of ^^ ^^^ south which afforded confirm- 
the revolt in ation strong of the extent of the 
the army of conspiracy and the magnitude of 
"«"»"''• the Jange' which had bein escaped. 
The great armies both of the south and west 
were deeply implicated in the designs of the 
rebels, and it was chiefly on their aid that the 
leaders at St Petersbui^ reckoned in openly 
hoisting the standard of revolt. It was in 
the second army (that of the south) that 
the conspiracy had tne deepest roots, and Paul 
Pestel was its soul. He was son of an old 
officer who had been governor-general of Si- 
beria, and had gained his company by his gal- 
lant conduct at the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, 
in France, in 1814. He was colonel of the 
regiment of Vicitka in 1825, when the revolt 
broke out, and his ability and pleasing manners 
had made him an aid-de-camp of the com- 
mander-in-chief. Count Wittgenstein. He was 
inspired with a strong horror at oppression of 
any kind; but the other conspirators said it 
was only till he was permitted to exercise it 

himself.' He was a declared repub- 

13; Rap'- an ambitious man, full of artifice^ 
PJrt, May a Bonaparte, and not a Washing- 
30, 1836, p. ^^u jj^ jjj^^ g^g^^ resolution, how- 
ever, and power of eloquence, and 



those qualities had procured for him unbound- 
ed influence among nis comrades. 

In the first army, stationed on the Polish 
frontier, the conspiracy had ramifica- 134, 
tions not less extensive. At its head, And in that 
in that force, were two brothers, ofthaweat. 
Serge and Matthew Mouravieff-Apostol, the 
first of whom was a colonel of the regiment 
of Tchemigof ; the second a captain in mat of 
SemonoC Their father, who was nephew of 
the preceptor of Alexander, had been educated 
with that prince, by whom he was tenderly 
loved ; and he was one of the few Russians of 
family, at that period, who engaged in literary 
pursuits. He had translated the Chttda of 
Aristophanes into Russian ; and his Travels in 
TaurUf published at St. Petersbun; in 1826, Re- 
vealed the extent and accuracy of his classical 
knowledge. He had composed a beautiful 
sonnet, in Greek verse, on the death of Alex- 
ander, which he had also translated into Latin. 
His two sons, on whom he had bestowed the 
most polished education, had been brought up 
abroad, where they had imbibed the liberal 
ideas, and vague aspirations after indefinite 
freedom, at that period so common in western 
Europe. They returned to Russia deeply im- 
bued with republican ideas, and in good faith 
and with benevolent views, but without any 
practical knowledge of mankind, or any fixed 
plan of reform, or what was to be estaolished 
in its stead, entered into the project for the 
overthrow of the government A third leader 
was a young man named Michael Bestoujif- 
Rumine, an intimate friend of Pestel, , « ^ > 
and who formed the link which con- ler u. n* 
nected the two Mouravieffs with the 31 • Ann! 
projects of the conspirators in the Hist, u, 
capitJal, and in the army of the south.* ^*'' *^- 

When the papers of the persons seized at St 
Petersburg, on the 26th December, .». 
were examined, it was discovered Arrest of 
that the two Mouravieffs were deep- the Moura- 
ly implicated in the conspiracy, and ^**?*^**f 
orders .were sent to have them im- ^^ wnspi- 
mediately arrested The orders, how- racy m the 
ever, got wind, and they sought safety ^""y .^ 
in flight, but were arrested, on the *^«»n<l- 
18th January, in the burgh of Trilissia, by 
Colonel Ghebel, whose painful duty it was to 
apprehend one of his dearest friends. Inform* 
ed of their arrest, a number of officers of the 
Society of United Sclavonians surrounded the 
house in which they were detained by Ghebel, 
and rescued them, after a rude conflict^ in 
which Ghebel fell, pierced by fourteen wounds. 
Delivered in this manner, the Mouravieffs had 
no safety but in a change of government Serge 
Monravieff succeeded in causing his regiment 
to revolt^ by the same device which had proved 
80 successful at St Petersburg, that of persuad- 
ing them to take up arms for their true Czar, 
Constantine. The leaders of the conspiracy, 
amidst the cries of "Hourra, Constantine r' 
tried to introduce the cry of " Long live the 
Sclavonic Republic I" but the soldiers could 
not be brought to understand what was meant 
" We are quite willing," said an old grenadier, 
"to call out, 'Long live the Sclavonic Repub- 
lic ;' bnt who w to be our emperor /** The officers 
spoke to them of liberty, and the priests read 
some passages from the Old Testament, to prove 
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tliat demoorftoy was the form of goverameiit 
most aereeabld to the Almighty ; but 
OfflcfeT*'' *^® sddiere constantly answered, 
May 30, " Who is to be emperor — Constan- 
1826, p. tine or Nicholas Paalovitch?" So 
itiu.i-. strong was this impression, that 
U. 24, 20, Houraviefi^ by his own adouasion, 
20; Ann. was obliged to give over speaking 
5iJ*Jaf» 0^ liberty or republics^ and to join in 
^' ^^' the cry of " Hourra, Ck)n8tantine !"* 
It was now evident that the common men 
130. ^^^^ ^^ heart loyal, and that it was 
Its sap- by deception alone that they had 
pression. been drawn into mutiny. Taking 
Jan. 12. advantage of their hesitation, Cap- 
tain Eoglo( who conmianded the grenadiers, 
harangued his men, informing them that they 
had been deceived, and that Nicholas was their 
real sovereign. " Lead us, captain," they ex- 
claimed ; *' we will obey your orders." He led 
them, accordingly, out of the revolted regiment, 
without Mouraviefif venturing to oppose any 
resistance. Reduced by this defection to six 
companies, that regiment was unable to com- 
mence any offensive operations. Mouravieff 
remained two days in a state of uncertainty, 
sending in vain in every direction in quest of 
succor. Meanwhile, the generals of the army 
were accumulating forces round them in every 
direction ; and though numbers were secretly 
engaged in the conspiracy, and in their hearts 
wished it success, yet as intelligence had been 
received of its suppression at 8t Petersburg, 
none ventured to join it openly. The rebels, 
obliged to leave Belain-Tzerskof, where they 
had passed the night, were overtaken, on the 
morning of the 16th, on the heights of Ostin- 
ofska. Mouravieff, nothing daunted, formed 
his men into a square, and ordered them to 
march, with their arms still shouldered, straight 
on the guns pointed at tliem. He was in hopes 
the gunners would declare for them; but he 
was soon undeceived. A point blank discharge 
of grape was let fly, which killed great num- 
bers. A charge of cavalry quickly succeeded, 
which completed their dercat Seven hundred 
were made prisoners, among whom were Mat- 
thew and Hippolyte Mouravieff, and the chief 
leaders of the revolt ; and a conspiracy, which 
pervaded the whole army, and threatened to 
shake the empire to its foundation, was defeat- 
« Rapport ^^ "y *^® overthrow of six companies 
Officii and fifty men killed and wounded. 
May 30. The unhappy Mouravieff, father of 
IM^' Ann *^® rebels, saw himself deprived of 
Hint. 1826, l^is three sons at one fell swoop. 

S.84, 130;' "Nothing remained," he said, "but 
■ " oS^Ji"* for him to shroud hia head under 

U. 30, 34. ^jj^.j. jjgjjgg », 

The commission which had been appointed 
j3y to try the insurgents at St Peters- 
Sentences burg extended its labors to the con- 
on the con- spiracy over the whole empire, and 
spirators. traced its ramifications in their whole 
extent It can not be said tliat their proceed- 
ings were stained with unnecessary cruelty ; 
for of so great a number of conspirators actual- 
ly taken in arms against the Government, or 
whose guilt was established beyond a doubt, 
five only, viz., Colonel Pestel, Kyleif, Colonel 
Serge Mouravieff, Bestougif-Ruminc, and Kak- 
hofski, were sentenced to death. While thirty- 



one others, originally sentenced to death, had 
their sentences commuted to exile, accompanied 
with hard labor, for life or for long periods, in 
Siberia. They formed a melancholy list; for 
amon^ them were to be found several men of 
the highest rank and noblest feelings in Russia, 
the victims of mistaken zeal and deluded patri- 
otisuL Among them were Prince Troubetzkoi, 
Colonel Matthew Mouravieff-Apostol, Colonel 
Davidof, General Prince Serge Yolkonsky, 
Captain Prince Stchpine Boslowsky, j- 
d Nicholas Tourgunoff, councilor jJJTJ, 



an 



of state. One "hundred and thirty 1826; An 
others were sentenced to imprison- fiy',?-** 
ment and lesser penalties.^ * 

The conspirators who were selected for ex- 
ecution met their fate in a worthy ^^ 
spirit They faced death on the Their con- 
scaffolH with the same courage that duct on the 
they would have done in the field. «^«ofde*th. 
Their original sentence was to be broken on 
the wheel; but the humanity of the emperor 
led him to conmmte that frightful punishment^ 
and they were sentenced to be hanged. This 
mode of death, unusual in Russia, was keenly 
felt as a degradation by men who expected to 
meet the death of soldiers. Ryleif, the real 
head of the conspiracy, and the most intellec- 
tual of all its members, acknowledged that his 
sentence was just, according to the existing 
laws of Russia ; but he added, that, having been 
deceived by the ardor of his patriotism, and 
being conscious only of pure intentions, he met 
death without apprehension. '' My fate," said 
he, " will be an expiation due to society." He 
then wrote a beautiful letter to his young wife, 
in which he conjured her not to abandon her- 
self to despair, and to submit, as a good Chris- 
tian, to the will of Providence, and the justice 
of the emperor. He charged her to give his 
confessor one of his golden snuff-boxes, and to 
receive from him his own last bless- 
ing from the scaffold.' Nothing y. 303, M^' 
shook PesteFs courage; he main- 
tained to the last his principles and the purity 
of his intentions. All received and derived 
consolation from the succors of religion. 

There had been no capital sentence carried 
into execution in St Petersburg for ]3g 
'eighty years ; and in all Russia but Their exo- 
few scaffolds had been erected for cution. 
death since the reign of the Empress -""'y ^• 
Elizabeth, a century before. The knowledge 
that five criminals, all of eminent station, were 
about to be executed, excited the utmost con- 
sternation in all classes; and Government wise- 
ly kept secret the exact time when the sentence 
was to be carried into effect At two in the 
morning of the 25th July, however, a mournful 
sound was heard in every ouarter of the city, 
which presaged the trageuy which was a]>- 
proaching: it was tlie signal for every re^- 
ment in the capital to send a company to assist 
at the melancholy spectacle. Few spectators, 
save the military, were present, when, on the 
edge of the rampart of the citadel, was seen 
dimly through the twilight which preceded the 
morning, a huge gallows, which froze every 
heart with horror. The rolling of drums was 
soon heard, which announced the approach of 
the thirty-one criminals condemnea to death, 
but whose lives had been spared, who were led 
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out, and on their knees heard their sentence of 
death read out When it was finished, their 
epaulets were torn off, their uniform taken off 
their backs, their swords broken over their 
heads, and, dressed in the rude garb of con- 
yicts^ they were led awa^ to undergo their 
sentence in the wilds of Siberia. Next came 
the five criminals who were to be executed: 
they mounted the scaffold with firm steps, and 
in a few minutes the preparations were adjust- 
ed, and the fatal signal was given. Pestel and 
Kakhofski died immediately; but a frightful 
accident occurred in resard to the other three. 
The ropes broke, and they were precipitated, 
while yet alive, from a great height uito the 
ditch beneath. The unhappy meD, thoueh se- 
verely bruised by their lul, reascended the 
scaffold with a firm step. The spectators hoped 
ihey were about to be pardoned ; but this was 
not so, for the emperor was absent at Tsariko- 
Velo, and no one else ventured to give a respite. 
*' Can nothing, then, succeed in this country," 
said Rylief— " not even death ?" " Woe to the 
country," exclaimed Serge Mouravieff, "where 
they can neither conspire, nor judge, nor hangl** 
Bestoujif-Rumine was so bruised that he had 
to be carried up to the scaffold ; but he, too, 
evinced no s3rmptoms of trepidation. This time 

, Sehnitxicr ^^^^^'^^^ *^® r<*P* ^^^^ go<xi» and 
ii. 304, 907;* ^^ ^^® minutes a loud rolling of 
Cutine, u.' drums announced that justice was 
J^"f» 1*» satisfied, and the insurrection term- 
^'^\ ^ inated.^ 
It is impossible to recount these details with- 
140^ out the most melancholy feelings — 
fieflee-' feelings which will be shared to the 
tions on end of the world by all the generous 
tbis event. ^^^^ humane, who reflect on capital 
executions for political offenses. The peculiar 
and harrowing circumstance in such cases is, 
that the persons upon whom the extreme pun- 
ishment of the law is thus inflicted are some- 
times of noble character — ^men actuated by the 
purest patriotism, who, in a heroic spirit, sacri- 
fice themselves for their country, and, as they 
conceive, the good of mankind. Even when, 
as in this, as in most other instances, such con- 
spiracy could terminate only in disaster, and 
its suppression was a blessing to humanity, and 
a step in the march of real freedom, it is im- 
possible to avoid feelinff respect for the motives, 
nowever mistaken, of we persons engaged in it, 
and admiration for the courase with which the}' 
met their £ste. The ends of justice, the cause 
of order, is more advanced by the humanity 
which, in purely political offences, remits or 
softens punishment, than by the rigor which 
exacts its full measure. The state criminal of 
one age often becomes the martyr of the next, 
the hero of a third ; and the ultimate interests 
of society are never so effectually secured as 
when, by depriving treason of the halo of 
martyrdom, it is allowed to stand forth to the 
memory of futurity in its real colors.* 

* Rylief, who was a man of fine genius, in his renuu'iT 
able poem, entitled Vomaroftki^ expressed his firm confi- 
dence in the irresistible march or fV^dom in these words, 
which he put into the mouth of an Ataman or the Cos- 
sacks : '* That which in our dream seemed a dream of 
heaven, was not recorded on high. Patience ' Let us 
await till the colossus has Ibr some time accumulated its 
wrongs— till, in hastening its increase, ii has wealccned 
itself in striving to embrace the half of the earth. Allow 
it : the heart swollen with pride, parades its vanity in (he 



But if the fate of these gallant though delud- 
ed men must ever excite very mixed ... 
feelings in every generous bosom, i^oble con- 
there is one subject connected with duct of the 
their companions in suffering, which £jl"^\ ^ 
must ever awaken the most un- 2d^he* 
bounded interest and admiration, other wives 
The convicts who were banished to of the con- 
Siberia were for the most part of ^*^*' 
high rank and noble family; many of them 
were married, and their wives, of equal station 
in society, had moved in the very first circles 
in St Petersburg. The conduct of these ladies^ 
on this terrible crisis, was worthy of eternal 
admiration. When their husbands set off on 
their long and painful journey of three thou- 
sand miles into the interior of Siberia, seated 
on wooden chariots without springs, and often 
exposed to the insults and assaults of the popu- 
lace, they did not go alone. These noble women, 
who were themselves entirely innocent, and 
were offered the protection of tne emperor, and 
all the luxuries of the elevated circles in which 
they had been bom and lived, if they would 
remain behind, unanimously refused the offer, 
and insisted upon accompanying their husbands 
into exile. They bore without repining, even 
with joy, the mortal fatigues of the long and 
dreary journey in open carts^ and all the insults 
of the populace in the villages through which 
they passed, and arrived safe, supported by their 
heroic courage. To accustom themselves to the 
hardships they were to undergo, they volonta- 
rily laia aside in their palaces at St Petersbui^, 
some weeks before their departure, the splendid 
dresses to which they had been accustomed, 
put on instead the most humble garments, and 
mured their delicate hands to the work of peas- 
ants and servants^ on which they were so soon 
to enter. *' Thou shalt eat thy oread with the 
sweat of thy brow " became their resolution, 
as it is the ordinary lot of humanity. The 
Princess Troubetzkoi, the Princess S6i]B[6 Vol- 
konsky, Madame Alexander Mouravieff, Mad- 
ame ^ikitas Mouravieff (n^tf Tchencichef), and 
Madame Narisichkine (n^« Ronovnitsyne]^ the 
two last of the noblest families in Russia, were 
among the number of those who performed this 
heroic sacrifice to duty. History ischnlixler. 
may well preserve their names with u. 909, 311 ; 
pride ; it is seldom that in either sex Custine, iU. 
It has such deeds to recount^ **» **• 

It is. some consolation to know that the gen- 
erous self-sacrifice did not even in 14^^ 
this world go without its reward. A Condition 
sense of duty, the courage which f'^^SfjJjH*" 
often springs up with misfortune^ the Siberia, 
consciousness of suffering together, softened the 
horrors of the journey to such a degree that be- 
fore it was coodudea they had come to be con- 
tented, pven happy, and it would have been 
deemed a misfortune to have been turned back.* 
Their ultimate destination was the village of 
Tchitinsk, on the Ingoda river, beyond the lake 
Baikal, and not far removed from the frontiers 

rays of the sun. Patience ! the justice of Heaven will 
end by reducing it to the dust. In history, God u retri- 
bution : He does not permit the seed of sin to pass without 
its harvest.** Schkitzleb, ii. 309. 

* One of the traveling companions of one of those 
mothers overheard her say to her daughter, who had been 
petulant on the journey, ** Sophie, if you don't behave 
better, yon shanU go to Siberia."—- Schnitzlsb, ii. 310. 
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of China. The climate there is somewhat less 
severe than in the same latitude in other parts 
of Siberia ; and the humanity of the emperor 

Sermitted a few articles of comfort to be intro- 
uced, which softened the asperities of that 
deep solitude. Tchitinsk, where they were all 
assembled, became a populous colony, an oasis 
of civilization in the midst of an immense des- 
ert. The forced labor of the convicts extended 
only to a few hours a day ; some slender com- 
fortS) and even luxuries, were stealthily intro- 
duced ; and a library containing a few books, 
permitted by the police, enlivened the weary 
hours of solitude by the pleasures of intellect- 
ual recreation. But the simple duties of their 
situation left them little leisure for such amuse- 
ments, and the regular routine of humble life, 
if it deprived them of the excitement^ at least 
saved them from the torment of ennui, the bane 
and punishment of civilized selfishness. Many 
of them tasted a happiness, in this simple and 
patriarchal existence, to which they had been 
strangers amidst all the splendors of St Peters- 
burg. The Princess Troubetzkoi had been on 
distant terms with her husband before his ban- 
ishmenty and she had no family ; but misfor- 
tune did that which prosperity had failed to 
eflfect — ^they were drawn together by suffering 
1 Schnitzter, ^^ common ; they lived contentedly 
tt. 311, 313; together m their humble cottage, 
Cnstine, til. and she is now the happy mother 
**» **• of five children.' 

The emperor behaved generously to thefam- 
143. ilies and relations of such as had 
Geperoiu suffered either death or exile for 
conduct of their political offenses. So far from 
to therela?' involving them in any species of re- 
tWesofthe sponsibihty, he in many cases did 
convicts. much to relieve them from the con- 
sequences of that which they had already 
undergone in the punishment of those who 
were dear to .them. lie gave 50,000 rubles 
(£2500) to the father of Pestel, with a valua- 
Die farm on one of the domains of the crown, 
and appointed his brother, a colonel in the 
chevalier guards, one of his own aids-de-camp. 
He was e^remely anxious to relieve the dis- 
tresses of Ryleifs widow, who had been left in 
very destitute circumstances, and sent repeat- 
edly to inquire into her necessities; but this 
hign-minded woman, proud of her suffering, re- 
fused all his proffered kindness, and said the 
only favor she asked of him was to put her to 
death, and lay her beside her husband. Un- 
known to her, he caused relief to be conveyed 
to her children, with whose maintenance and 
education he charged himself But to the wo- 
men who had accompanied their husbands into 
exile he showed himself inexorable ; he thought 
that by so doing they had adopted their crimes, 
instead of extenuating it by the opposite vir- 
tues. After undergoing fifteen years of exile in 
their appointed place of banishment, the Prin- 
cess Troubetzkoi earnestly petitioned the em- 
peror for a removal, not into Russia, but to a 
place where the climate wad milder, and she 
might obtain the rudiments of education for 
their children, and be near an apothecary to 
tend them when ill. She wrote a touching let- 
ter to the emperor, which concluded with the 
words, •* I am very unhappy ; nevertheless, if 
it was to do over again, I would do the same." 



But her petition was sternly refused. *' I am 

astonished that you venture to speak to me/' 

said he to the lady who ventured ^ ^ . 

to present it, "in favor of a fam- 111,31^41'- 

ily which has conspired atcainst Schnitilerl 
•^ - ^ ^ ii. 313, iii 



me. 



According to an established usage in Russia, 
a solemn religious ceremony was 144. 
performed on the termination of the Expiatory 
great contest with the principles of ««'^J»wny 
anarchy which had signalized the 2?,i^^^ 
emperor's accession to the throne, ate. 
•* On the spot." said the emperor in ^^y 21. 
another proclamation, "where seven months 
ago the explosion of a sudden revolt revealed 
the existence of a vast conspiracy which had 
been going on for ten years, it is meet that a last 
act of commemoration — an expiatory sacrifice 
— should consecrate on the same spot the mem- 
ory of the Russian blood shed for religion, the 
throne, and the country. We have recognized 
the hand of the Almighty, when He tore aside 
the vail which concealed that horrible mystery : 
it permitted crime to arm itself in order to as- 
sure its fall. Like a momentary storm, the re- 
volt only broke forth to annihilate the conspir- 
acy of which it was the consummation."* In 
conformity with these ideas, the whole garri- 
son of St Petersburg, sixty thousand strong, 
was on the morning after the execution of the 
conspirators assembled on the Place of the Sen- 
ate, where the mutineers had taken their sta- 
tion. The emperor issued from the Church of 
the Admiralty, which is the centre of St Peters- 
burg, led by the Metropolitan Archbishop, clad 
in his pontifical robes, and accompanied oy the 
Empress and Prince Charles of Prussia, her 
brother. A solemn thanksgiving was then per- 
formed at the altar, and the priests, descenaing 
from the steps, scattered holy water over the 
soldiers, the people, and the pavement of the 
square. When tne purification was «... 
completed, the bands of all the regi- [| sjg*'^^! 
ments struck up a hallelujah ; and Journal de * 
the discharge oia hundred guns an- St. Petere- 
nounced that the expiation was con- gj^jl^e"^^ 
eluded and the crime effaced.' * 

Nicholas made, in one important respect, a 
noble use of his victory. During the 145 
course of the long investigation which Great re- 
took place into the conspiracy, great fonns in all 
part of which was conducted by the nfe^'i^- 
emperor in person, ample revelations troduced 
were made, not merely in regard to by the cm- 
the extent and ramifications of the P®"**"- 
conspiracy, but to the numerous social and po- 
litical evils which had roused into such fearful 
activity so large a portion of the most intrepid 

* The addreew contained these words, applicable to all 
ages and people : *' May the fathers of families by this 
sad example be led to pay proper attention to the moral 
education of their children. Assuredly it is not to the 
progress of civilization, but to the vanity which la the re- 
sult or idleness and the want of intelligence — ^10 the want 
of real education — that we are to ascribe that licentious- 
ness of thought, that vehemence of passion, that half- 
knowledge^ so caroused and perilous^ that thirst after ex- 
treme theories and political visions, which begin with de- 
moralizing and end by ruining. In vain will the Govern- 
ment make generous efforts, in vain will it exhaust itself 
in sacrifices, if the domestic education of the people does 
not second its views and intentions, if it does not pour 
into the hearts the germs of virtue.** — Journal de St, 
Petersbourg, July 24, 1836, No. 86 ; and Scunitslbb, U. 
316. 
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and patriotic of the higher clasee^. The lead- 
en^ who were examined by the emperor, un- 
folded without reserve the whole evila which 
were complained of, in particular the dreadful 
corruption which pervaded every branch of 
the admiDistration, and the innumerable delays 
and venality which obstructed or perverted the 
course of justice in every department* He was 
BO horror-struck by the revelations which were 
made, that for a long time he despaired of suc- 
cess in the attempt to cleanse out so vast and 
frightful an Augean stable; and his spirits were 
8o affected by 3ie discoveries made, that gloom 

gervaded the whole court for a long time after 
is accession. But at length he rose superior 
to the difficulties with which he was environ- 
i Ann Hist. ®^» ^^^ boldly set about applying a 
ix. 334 ; ' remedy, in the only true and safe 
Sehnitzier, method, by cautious and practical 
11.135,136. reform.* 

His first care was to dispatch circulars to all 
1^ the judges and governors in the em- 
Great legal pii*^ urging Uiem in the most earn- 
rBformsoT est way to the faithful discharge of 
the empe- their duty, under the severest penal- 
'°'* ties, and inculcating in an especial 

manner the immediate decision of the numerous 
cases in arrear before them, both in regard to 
persons and property. With such success was 
this attended, that out of 2,850,000 processes de- 
pending in the beginning of 1826, nearly all had 
been decided before the end of that year ; and 
out of 127,000 persons under arrest^ there re- 
mained only 4900, in the beginning of 1827| in 
custody. The change was so great and satis- 
factory, that it was with reason made the sub- 
ject of a special congratulation from the em- 
peror to the Minister of Justice. Some of the 
laws which pressed with most severity on the 
Cossacks and the southern provinces were re- 
pealed. But the grand defect^ which struck 
the emperor in the internal administration of 
Russia, was the want of any regular code of 
laws in the hands of all the judges, accessible 
to all, according to which justice might be uni- 
formly administered in all the governments. 
This was the more essential, since, as already 
noticed, in a great proportion of the govern- 
ments the ukases of the emperors had never 
reached the judges. Great part, indeed, were 

* While the oonsptratoni avowed that their designs 
ultimately involved the destruction of the emperor and 
his family, and expressed the deepest contrition for that 
offense, they at the same time portrayed with courage 
and fidelity the social evils which consumed their coun- 
try, and had induced them to take up arms. Many of 
tliem, Ryleif and Bestoujif in particular, evinced a noble 
spirit in misfortune. ** I knew before I engaged in it," 
said the former to the emperor, " that my enterprise would 
ruin me, but I could no longer bear to see my country 
under the yoke of despotism : the seed which I have sown, 
rest assured, will one day germinate, and in the end bear 
flruit." ** I repent of nothing I have done," said Michel 
fiestoujif; ** 1 die satisfied, and soon to be avenged." 
The emperor was so struck with the courage of his an- 
swers, and the hideous revelations which he made in re- 
gard to the abuses of the public administration, that he 
•aid to him, " I have the power to pardon you ; and if I 
fell assured you would prove a fkitlil\il servant, I would 
gladly do so." " That, sire !" said he, '* is precisely 
what we complain of, the emperor can do every thing, 
and there is no law. In the name of God, let justice take 
its course, and let the ihte of your subjects not in (liture 
depend on your caprices or the impressions of the mo- 
ment." They were noble men who, in presence of the 
emperor, and with the ax suspended over their heads, 
eould express such sentiments in such language. — 
SCBMITZLES, U. 134, 135. 



what may be termed private ukases, bein^ ad- 
dressed to individuals, not the Senate, and yet 
binding on the whole community. They form- 
ed, as was well observed at the time, '* a hid- 
den code of laws yet ruling the empire." To 
remedy this great defect, a complete collection 
of the ukasea^ which formed, like the rescripts 
of the Roman emperors, the laws of Russia, was 
formed, printed, and codified by the order of 
Nicholas. The great work proved to be one of 
immense labor ; but by the vigilant attention 
and incessant energy of the emperor, it was 
completed in a surprisingly short space of time. 
The printing commenced on the 1st May, 1828, 
and was concluded on Ist April, 1830. It then 
embraced 36,993 ukases or acts, of which 5075 
had been pronounced since the accession of the 
present emperor, and the collection which was 
sent to all tne judges amotmted to fifty-six large 
quarto volumes. In addition to this, Nicholas 
undertook, and successfully carried through, a 
still more difiicnlt undertaking — viz., the con- 
struction of a uniform code, forming a complete 
system of law, out of the enormous and often 
heterogeneous materials. This gigantic under- 
taking, akin to the Institutes and Pandects of 
Justinian, was completed in seven years more, 
and now forms the " sood^* or body of Russian 
law. Thus had Nicholas the glory, after hav- 
ing rivaled Coesar in the courage with which he 
had suppressed military revolt, of emulating 
Justinian in the zeal with which he prosecuted 
legal reforms. Yet must his antagonists not be 
denied their share in the honor due to the found- 
ers of the august temple ; for if the j ^^^ jj.^j^ 
emperor raised the superstructure, it ix. 342 ; 
was the blood of the martyrs which Sehnitzier, 
cemented the foundations,' "■ *^' **®- 

Yet was the crime of these generous but de- 
luded men great, and their punisli- J47, 
ment not only necessary, but just Crime of 
The beneficial results which follow- the insur- 
ed their insurrection were accidental K®"^*' 
only, and arose from its defeat; had it been 
suppressed by other hands, or proved success- 
ful, it could not have failed to have induced 
the most terrible calamities. Met and crushed 
by Ivan the Terrible or the Empress Catherine, 
it would have drawn yet closer the bands of 
t3''ranny on the state, and thrown it back for 
centuries in the career of real freedom. No 
man had a richt to calculate on the suppression 
of the revolt being immediately followed on the 
part of the conqueror by the compilation of the 
Pandects. It was utterly impossible that a mili- 
tary revolt, of which a few officers only knew 
the object, into which the private soldiers had 
been orawn by deceit, and to which the com- 
mon people were entire strangers, could, if suc- 
cessful, terminate in any thing but disaster. 
Even the Reign of Terror in France would have 
been but a shadow of what must have ensued 
in the event of success; the proscriptions of 
Marius and Sylla, the slaughter of Nero, the 
centralized unmitigated despotism of the Lower 
Empire, could alone have been looked for. Be- 
nevolent intentions, senerous self-devotion, pa- 
triotic spirit, are neither alone sufficient in pub- 
lic men, nor do they afford, even in the light of 
morality, an adequate vindication of their acts, 
if the laws are infringed. It is the first duty 
of those who urge on a movement to consider 
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in what it must terminate, and whether the in- 
struments by which it is to be accomplished 
are capable of performing the new duties re- 
quired of them, if successful Nations have 
seven ages, as well as man ; and he is their 
worst enemy, who, anticipating the slow march 
of time, inflames childhood with the passions 
of youth, or gives to youth the privileges of 
manhood. 
The coronation of the emperor and empress 
146. ^^^ place, with extraordinary pomp, 
Coronation at Moscow on the 22d August (3d 
of the cm- September) in the same year. The 

JmpJeJe at 1°"^^ *"^ beauty of the two sover- 
Moscow. eigns^ the dreadful contest which 
Auk- 33 had preceded their accession to the 
(Sept. S). throne, the generous abnegation of 
self by which the mutual renunciation of the 
throne by the two imperial brothers had been 
characterized, gave an extraordinary interest 
to the auffust spectacle, and crowds of the most 
distineuisued strangers from every part of Eu- 
rope nocked together to witness it The entry 
of their imperial majesties took place on the 
6th August (17th), the emperor rioing between 
the (jrand Duke Michael and Prince Charles of 
Prussia; the empress followed in a magnificent 
chariot, drawn by eight horses, having ner son, 
the heir of the empire, by her side. Enthusi- 
astic acclamations burst from tlie immense 
crowd, which advanced several miles on the 
road to St Petersburg to meet them. Moscow 
exhibited the most splendid spectacle. All 
traces of the conflagration of 1812 had disiip- 
peared, magnificent buildings had arisen on 
every side, and the quarters which had suffered 
most from its ravages could now be traced only 
by the superior elegance and durability of the 
stoiie structures, by which the former wooden 
palaces and buildings had been replaced. On 
the 15th, when, according to the custom of 
Russia, a great religious ceremony took place, 
an unexpected event threw the people into 
transports of joy. The emperor appeared, hold- 
ing with his right hand tne Grand Duke Con- 
atantine, who had arrived the evening before 
in Moscow, and with his left the Grand Duke 
Michael. Shouts of joy arose from tlie assem- 
bled multitude, but the cry which resounded 
above all, ** Ilourra, Constantine I" at first start- 
led the emperor; he had heard it on the Place 
of the Senate on the 26th December. It was 
but for a moment, however, and his counte- 
nance was soon radiant with joy, when that 
prince was the first to do him homage, and 
threw himself into his arms. The universal 
acclamations now knew no bounds, the reality 
of the self-sacrifice was demonstrated; future 
concord was anticipated from the happy union 
in tlie imperial family. Splendid reviews of 
fifty thousand of the guards and chosen troops 
of the empire; and a hundred and sixty guns, 
succeeded, and the coronation took place on 
the day fixed, 22d August (3d September), in 
the cathedral of Moscow, with circumstances of 
1 j^„Q, iii^, unheard-of magnificence and splen- 
ix. 353, 356 i dor. The Grand Duke Constantine 
Schniuier, ^as the first to tender his homage 
u. 350, 357. ^ ^g jjg^ sovereign.* 

Nicholas I., who, under such brilliant cir- 
cunibtances, and after the display of such in- 
vincible resolution, thus ascended the throne 



of Russia, and whom subsequent events haye, 
in a manner, raised up to become an 
arbiter of Eastern Europe, is the chaiacter 
greatest sovereign that that country of the em- 
has known since Peter the Great ; in P«"»" Nl- 
some respects he is greater than Peter jjjjjji^ 
himsell Not less energ^etic in char- iween him 
acter and ardent in improvement "nd P«<er 
than his illustrious predecessor, he **'*®'""** 
is more thoroughly national, and he has brought 
the nation forward more completely in the path 
which nature had pointed out for it Peter 
was a Russian only in his despotism: his vio- 
lence, Ms cruelty, his beneficence, his ardor 
for improvement, his patriotic ambition, were 
all borrowed from the states of western Eu- 
rope. As these states were greatly further ad- 
vanced in the career of civilization than hia 
was, his reforms were in great part premature, 
his improvements abortive, his refinements su- 
perficial. He aimed at doing by imperial, what 
so many ardent men have endeavored to effect 
by democratic despotism — to ingraft on one 
nation the institutions of another, and reap 
from the infancy of civilization the fruits of its 
maturity. The attempt failed in his hands, as 
it has ever done in those of his republican imi- 
tators, as it will do in those of their successors, 
whether on the throne or in the tribune, to the 
end of the world. His civilization was all ex- 
ternal merely ; it made a brilliant appearance^ 
but it did not extend beneath the surface, and 
left untouched the strength and vitals of the 
state. He flattered himself he had civilized 
Russia, because he ruled by a police which 
governed it by fear, and an army which re- 
tained it in BUDJection by discipline. 
Nicholas, on the other hand, is essentially 



Russian in all his ideas. He is heart 
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and soul patriotic, not merely in Be is euen- 
wish, but in spirit and thought He tially Ru^ 
wishes to improve and elevate his ''^' 
country, and he has done much to effect that 
noble object; but he desires to do so bj de- 
veloping, not changing the national spirit, by 
making it become a first Russia, not a second 
France or England. He has adopted Uie maxim 
of Montesquieu, that no nation ever attained 
to real greatness but by institutions in conform- 
ity with its spirit He is neither led away by 
the thirst for sudden mechanical improvement, 
like Peter, nor the praises of philosophers, like 
Catherine, nor the visions of inexperienced 
philanthropy, like Alexander. He has not at- 
tempted to erect a capital in a pestilential 
marsh, and done so at the expense of a hundred 
thousand lives ; nor has he areamt of mystical 
regeneration with a visionary sybil, and made 
sovereigns put their hands to a holy alliance 
from her influence. He neither corresponds 
with French atheists nor English democrats; 
he despises the praises of tlie first, he braves 
the hostility of the last His maxim is to take 
men as they are, and neither suppose them 
better nor worse. He is content to let Russia 
grow up in a Russian garb, animated with a 
Russian spirit, and moulded by Russian insti- 
tutions, without the aid either of Parisian com- 
munism or British liberalism. The improve- 
ments he has effected in the government of his 
dominions have been vast^ the triumphs with 
which his external policy have been attended 
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unbouDded ; but they hare all been achieved, 
not in imitation of, but in opposition to, the 
ideas of western Europe. They bespeak, not 
less than his internal government, the national 
character of his policy. But if success is the 
test of worldly wisdom, he has not been far 
wrong in his system; for he has passed the 
Balkan, heretofore impervious to his predeces- 
sors ; he has conquered Poland, converted the 
Euxine into a Russian lake, planted the cross 
on the bastions of Erivan, and opened through 
subdued Hungary a path to Constantinople. 

Nature has given him all the qualities fitted 

1^1 for Budi an elevated destiny. A 

His peiwm- ^^^7 stature and princely air give 

al appear- admtional influence to a majestic 

™J"** countenance, in which the prevail- 

^' ine character is resolution, A'et not 
unmixed with sweetness. Like Wellington, 
Cesar, and many other of the greatest men 
recorded in history, his expression has become 
more intellectual as he advanced in years^ 
and became exercised in the duties of sover- 
eignty, instead of the stern routine of military 
discipline. Exemplary in all the relations of 
private life, a faithful nusband, an affectionate 
lather, he has exhibited in a brilliant court, 
and when surrounded by every temptation 
which life ean offer, the simplicity ana affec- 
tions of patriarchal life. Yet is he not a per- 
fect character. His virtues often border upon 
vices. His excellences are akin to defects. 
Deeply impressed with the responsibility of his 
situation, his fimmess has sometimes become 
sternness^ his sense of justice degenerated into 
severity.* He knows how to distinguish the 

* " It is in regard to poUtieal offanaM of a aerioos dye, 
however, that tliia aeverity chiefly applies. In leaaer mat^ 
tera, relating to order and diacipline, he ia more Indulgent, 
and at times generous. At hia coronation at Moscow, bia 
eyes met those of Oenenl Paskewitch, who had sererety 



innocent from the guilty, and has often evinced 
a noble and magnanimous spirit in separating 
the one from the other, and showing oblivion 
of injury, even kindness to the relatives of 
those wno had conspired against his throne 
And life. But toward the guilty themselves 
he has not been equally compassionate. He 
has not always let the passions of the contest 
pass away with its termmation. He is an Alex- 
ander the Great in resolution, but not in mag- 
nanimity. He wants the last grace in the 
heroic character — ^he does not know how to 
forgive. 

upbraided him for aome military error at the head of hia 
regiment aome yeare before. * Do you recollect,' said he, 
with a stern air, * how you once treated mo here ? The 
wind has turned ; take care lest 1 return yon the like.* 
Two days after, be appointed him Generai-in-Cbietf'.'*— 

SCHNITZLBE, U. 356. 

A striking proof of the emperor's aimplicity of charac- 
ter ia recorded by the Marquis Custine, who had flrequent 
and confidential conversations with him. Speaking of hia 
conduct on the revcrit of 96ih December, he aaid : *' * J*ig- 
noraia ce que j'allaia fhire, Tetala inmire.* ' Pour avcrir 
de pareiUea inapirationa,' disait le Marquis, ' il fiyit lea 
mdriter.* *Je n'al (kit rien d'extraordinaire,' r^pliqua 
I'Empereur ; 'J*ai dlt anx soldau, retonmez avos range; 
et au moment de paaaer le regiment en revue, j'ai crie, a 
genoux. TooB ont ob^i. Ce qui m'a rendu fort, c'eat 
que i'instant auparavant, j'dtais r^signd A la mort. Jo 
suis reconnaisaant du succ^s, je n'en aula pas fier ; je 
n*y ai auoun merits.' * Votre majesty,' r^pUqua Custine. 
* a 6t6 aoblime dans cette occasion.* * Je n'al paa eta 
sublime,* repondit Tempercur, *je n'ai (kit que mon me- 
tier. En pareiUe circonstance, nul ne pent aavoir ce qu'll 
dira; on court au-devant du peril, aans ee demander 
comment on s'en tirera.* "—Lb Mabquis db Cvstihb, 
Russie en 1839, ii. 40, 41, 57. Laroartine has IVequently 
aaid in aociety, in reference to his conduct when he per- 
suaded the people to lay aside the red flag at Paris, on 
the reTOlutioo of 1846, **J*6taia aubllmo ee jour-lA.*' Such 
ia the difibranoe between the aimplicity of the really mag- 
nanimous and the aelf-IoTe of those in whom it is de- 
formed by overweening and discreditable vanity. 1 have 
heard this anecdote of Xanuurtine (Vom two ladiea of hiah 
rank, both of whom heard him use the expression on dlf- 
ferant occaaiona in reference to his own conduct, which 
was really noble and courageous on that day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ROYALIST REACTION IN FRANCE. 



FBANOS FBOX THE COUP I>*ETAT OF 5TH MABCH, 1810, TO THE ACCESSION OF THB PUBELT BOTALIBT 

XINI8TKT IN DECEMBER, 1821. 



There is no instance in the whole records of 
, history of a country which so rapid- 

Gnat evils ly recovered from the lowest point 
of France of depression, as France did in the 
H 55?A*^^*** interval from the close of 1816 to 
™"*®- the beginning of 1820. Every con- 
ceivable ill which could afflict a state seemed 
to have accumulated around it at the com- 
mencement of that period. Its capital was 
taken, its government overturned, its sover- 
eign a dethroned captive, its army defeated 
and disbanded, and eleven hundred thousand 
armed men in possession of its territory. Con- 
tributions to an enormous and unheara-of ex- 
tent had been imposed upon its inhabitants ; 
the armed multitude lived at free quarters 
among them, and were supported by exactions 
coming from their industry ; and about sixty 
millions sterling of indemnities had been levied 
on them for the allied powers or their subjects. 
Such was the bequest of the Revolution to 
France. The inclemency of nature had united 
with the rigor of man to waste the devoted 
land. The summer and autumn of 1816 had 
been beyond all example oold and stormy; the 
harvest had proved extremely deficient^ and 
prices risen in many places to a famine level. 
It seemed impossible for human malignity to 
conceive a greater accumulation of disasters, 
or for human ability to devise any mode of 
rendering them bearable. 
Kevermeless it proved otherwise, and the 
2. resurrection of France was as rapid 
Rapid flow as had been her fall into the abyss 
Sy^'vrhKi ^^ misfortune. Three years only 
succeeded ^^^ elapsed, and all was changed, 
them in the Plenty had succeeded to want^ con- 
next year, fidence to distrust, prosperity to 
misery. The Allies had withdrawn, the ter- 
ritory was freed: the contributions were paid 
or provided for, the national faith had been 

E reserved entire. All this had been purchased 
y a cession of territory so small that it was 
not worth speaking o£ The public funds were 
high in comparison of what they had been; 
and though the loans necessary to furnish the 
Government with the funds to make good its 
engagements had been contracted at a very 
high rate of interest, yet the resources of the 
country had enabled its rulers to pay it with 
fidelity and exactness, and strengthened their 
credit with foreign states. The simple preser- 
vation of peace — a blessing so long unknown 
to France — had effected all these prodigies, 
and worked wonders in the restoration of the 
national industry. Agriculture, relieved from 
the wasting scourge of the conscription, had 
sensibly revived; the husbandman every where 
sowed in hope, reaped in safety; and the. be- 
nignity of Providence, which awarded a favor- 



able harvest in 1818 and 1819, filled the laud 
with plenteousness. Great improvements had 
in many places been introduced into this staple 
branch of the national industry. The division 
of property, which always inauces a ffreat in- 
crease In the amount of labor applied to the 
cultivation, had not as yet been attended by 
its subsequent effect — an exhaustion of its pro- 
ductive powers ; and the six millions of pro- 
prietors succeeded in extracting a considerable 
increase of subsistence from the fields. New 
and valuable trees had been planted in Uie 
woods ; and horticulture, to which a large part 
of the country near the great towns was de- 
voted, had made rapid strides by the introduc- 
tion of the improved style of English garden- 
ing. Population had largely advanced since 
the j^eace ; but no want was experienced among 
the inhabitants. Commerce had every where 
revived, latterly it had come to flourish to an 
extraordinary de^ee. The animation on the 
roads in the interior, on the canals which con- 
veyed merchandise, and in the seaport towna^ 
proved how largely the means of con- 
sumption had increased among the in- si^^^j^* 
habitants.^ * 

The capital, in an especial manner, had shared 
in the general prosperity, and gave ^ 
unequivocal proof of its reality and Brilliaiit 
extent The concourse of strangers apMaranoe 
attracted by its celebrity, its menu- o'"**"*"- 
ments, its galleries, its theatres, and its other 
attractions, was immense; and their great ex- 
penditure consoled the Parisians for the nation- 
al reverses which had paved the way for their 
arrival The Russians and English, their most 
formidable and persevering enemies, were in an 
especial manner conspicuous in this lucrative 
immigration. Under the influence of such ex- 
traordinary stimulants, Paris exhibited an un- 
wonted degree of affluence: the brilliant equi- 
pages and crowded streets bespoke the ricnes 
which were daily expended, while the piles of 
splendid edifices arising on all sides exceeded 
any thing previously witnessed in the bright- 
est days of its history, and added ^ 
daily to the architectural beauties obsemluoii. 
it presented.* 

Statistical facts of unquestionable correctness 

and convincing weight attested the 4. 

reality and magnitude of this change. Exports, 

The exports, imports, and revenue imports, 

!• At *^ 4 1 J n - >v^ :«. and revenue 
of the country had all gone on m- ^f p^nce 

creasing, and latterly in an acceler- during this 
ated ratio. The imports, which in period. 
1815 (the last year of Napoleon's reign) had 
been only 199,467,660 francs, had risen, in 
1817, to 332,000,000, and in 1821 they had ad- 
vanced to 855,691,877 francs. The exports also 
had risen considerably; they had mcreased 
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from 422»000»000 to 464,000,000 frADCs.* The 
amoant of revenue levied during these years 
could not, by possibility, afford a true index to 
the real state of the country^ from the enor- 
mous amount of the contributions to the allied 
powers ; but in those items in which an increase 
was practicable, or which indicated the greater 
well-oeing of the people, the improvement was 
very conspicuous. So marked a resurrection of 
a country and advance of its social condition, in 
so short a period, had perhaps never been wit- 
nessed ; and it is the more remarkable, from its 
occurring immediately after such unprecedent- 
ed misfortunes, and from the mere effect of an 
alteration in the system and policy of Govern- 
ments 

Add to this, that France had now, for the 
first time in its entire history, ob- 
tained the full benefit of represent- 
ative institutions. The electors of 



5. 
Thorough 

estabUsh- 

^SiiJuK^e *^« Chamber of Deputies were few 
iiifltitutioas in number — ^indeed, not exceeding 
in France. 80,000 for the whole country — ^but 
they represented the national feelings so thor- 
oughly, that their representatives in parlia- 
ment nad not only got the entire command of 
the state, but they expressed the national wish- 
es as faithfully as eight millions could have 
done. If there was any thing to be condemned 
on the part of Government, it was that it had 
yielded too rapidly and immediately to the 
wishes of the people, whatever they were at 
the moment. The Royalist reaction of 1815; 
the subsequent leaning to liberal institutions ; 
the coup aetat of September 5, 1816; the great 
creation of peers in March, 1819, had all l^een 
done in conformity with the wishes, and in 
obedience to the fierce demands, of the majority 
at the time. Weak from the outset, in conse- 
quence of the calamitous circumstances under 
which it was first established, and deprived at 
length of all support from external force, the 
Government had no alternative throughout but 
to conform, in every material step, to the na- 
tional will, and for good or for evu inaugurate 
the people at once in the power of self-govern- 
ment To such a length had this been carried, 
that at the close of the period the king had 
come to an entire rupture with his Royalist 
supporters, and thrown himself without reserve 
into the arms of the Liberal and anti-monarch- 
ical party. 

It might reasonably have been expected that 
these great concessions would have conciliated 
the Constitutional party, who were now not 
only in possession of the blessings of freedom, 
but the sweets of office, and that they would 
have done their utmost to support a Gov- 



ernment which had conferred such advant- 
ages upon their country and them- 
selves. Yet it was just the reverse, ^ijich hare 
With every concession made to them, no effect in 
their demands rose higher, their ex- conciiiatins 
asperation became greater ; the iSjjy'^®™* 
press was never so violent, the pub- P*^"' 
tic effervescence so extreme, as when the Gov- 
ernment was opposing the least resistance to the 
popular will; and at length the danger became 
so imminent, from the increasing demands of the 
Liberals and the menacing aspect of the legis- 
lature, that the king, from sheer neoessity, and 
much against his wul, was driven into a change 
of system, and return to a monarchical admin- 
istration. 

The new Ministry appointed when the Lib- 
erals were in the ascendant, being j 
not altogether confident in their sta- Popular acts 
bility, and having come to an open of the new 
rupture with the Royalists, did every Ministry, 
thing in their power to increase their popular- 
ity, and conciliate the democratic party, upon 
wnom they exclusively depended. Various 
measures of great utility, and attended by the 
very best consequences, were set on foot, which 
have been felt as beneficial even to these times. 
To them we owe the first idea of an exhibition 
of the works of national industry, which was 
fixed for the 25th August, 1819, to be followed 
by a similar one every two years afterward, 
and which was attended with such success that 
it gave rise, in its ultimate effects, to the Qiag- 
nificent Great Exhibition in London, in the 
year 1851. A Council-General of Agriculture 
was established, consisting of ten members, of 
whom the Minister of the Interior was Presi- 
dent, which was to correspond with and direct 
affiliated societies all over the kingdom. In- the 
choice of its members the most laudable impar- 
tiality was shown, and the Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld, the head of the Royalist nobility, was 
the first person on the list, followed by the 
Dukes of Choiseul and Liancourt, who^ were 
equally distinguished by their opposition to 
the present Government A Council-General 
of Prisons was established, and the attention 
of the philanthropist directed to the unhappy 
convicts, a class of sufferers who had been alike 
neglected amidst the declamations of the Re- 
public and the glories of the Empire. To aid 
them in their philanthropic labor, a society 
was formed, under the direction of the Minister 
of the Interior, which, under the title of the 
'* Royal Society of Prisons," was soon actively 
engaged with projects for the improvement of 
prison discipline, and moral and religious in- 
struction of the inmates. Great solicitude was 



* Exports and Imports akd Revenub of France, from 1815 to 1821. 



Yean. 


Importt. 


Eiporta. 


Rarcnaa Ordinary. 


Rarenoa 
EztnorduiAry. 


Total Ravenna. 




Pranfa. 


Franea. 


Franra. 


Fraora. 


Franca. 


1815 


199,467 ,«61 


422,147,776 


729,154,571 


147,163,661 


876,318,232 


1616 


242.698.759 


547,706,317 


878,903,354 


157,801,000 


1,036,804.354 


1817 


332,374,593 


464,049,387 


899,813,624 


370,498,896 


1,270.312,550 


1618 


335,574,488 


502,284.083 


937,751,487 


476,329,198 


1,414.080,625 


1819 


294,548,286 


460,232.224 


895,386.818 


41.271,966 


936,658.784 


1820 


335,009,566 


543,112,774 


933,439,553 


5,798,510 


939.238,063 


1821 


355,591,857 


450,788,843 


928.515,558 


7.436.491 


935,653.049 


1822 


368,990,533 


427,679,156 


937,427,670 


16,493,592 


953,921,262 



Statisttque tU la France Commerce Exteriewt p. 9 , Ibid., Adminutration PubliqtUt 116, 121. 
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evinced for the advancement of primary in- 
struction ; and in no former period, either of the 
Kepublic or the Empire, had a greater number 
of improyementa been effected in that impor- 
tant department of public instruc- 
iirVi^^S' <ion-* Finally, the attention of the 

336: tap.vt. ^ A "^ J* A J • 

145, 155, Government was directed, m an es- 

Ctrculaire pecial manner, to the administration 
*"*J!*"^*^"» of justice, and the numerous abuses 
"■ ' ' which prevailed in the delay gener- 

ally incurred in bringing prisoners to trial ; and 
a circular issued by M. de Serres, the Minister of 
Justice, deserves a place in history, from the 
admirable spirit which it breathes on a subject 
hitherto unaccountably neglected by all the 

Earties who had been successively called to the 
elm of affairs.* 
At the same time, nearly the whole persons 

8. banished for their accession to the 
Return of conspiracy of the Hundred Days re- 
many other ^^^^^^ permission to return to their 
of the pro- countrj. Maret, Duke of Bassano, 
Bcrifa«d to the pnncipal author of that revolt, 
France. obtained it, and after his return the 
same induleence could scarcely be refused to 
inferior delinquents. The king never refused 
forgiveness to any application from any of his 
Ministers; rarely to any respectable inferior 
application. By these means, in a few months 
nearly all the proscribed persons, excepting the 
actual regicides^ had returned to their country, 
and these were so few in number, and for the 
most part so old and infirm, that their absence 
a Cap. vi. ^^ presence, except as an example, 
156, 158;' andindicating the triumph or defeat 
Lac. ii. 317, of a principle, was almost equally an 
^** object of indifference.* 

Notwithstanding this indulgent administra- 

9. tion, and substantial benefits con- 
Increasing ferred on France by the Govern- 
^lA^ ^ "°®°* ^^ *^® Restoration, it was daily 
ala, and're- ^^^oniinff more unpopular, and the 
■istance to general discontent nad now reached 
the Govern- guch a height as seriously to menace 
"**°** its existence. ThreQ elections re- 
mained to complete the last renewal of the 
Chamber, and the persons elected, M. Daunou, 
Saint-Aignan, and Benjamin Constant, were all 
leaders of the extreme democratic party. Nor 
was the hostility to the Ministers confined to 
electoral contests. In the Chamber itself the 
most violent and systematic resistance was 
made to every proposal of the Government; 
and every concession they made, so far from 
disarming the opposition, only rendered it more 

* '* Dea reclamations nombreuaee ont signal^ dans cea 
derniera temps divers abua dans I'lnatnicUon des Proce- 
dures criminelles. Ces plaintes peovent n'^tre pas ex- 
emptea d'exageratlon. II paralt cependant qae pluaieura 
ne sent que trop fondles. EUes ont port6 aur la facilite, 
la l^geret6 m£me, avec laquelle aont nitea lea arreatationa. 
2. Sur une prolongation on un application abnaive de 
rinterdiction auz pr^Tenua de communiquer. 3. Enfln, 
aur la ndgligenoe apporlee dana I'lnatructton dea procda. 
Je crois done utile de retracer aur chacun de cea pointa 
lea principea, a la stricte applieation deaquela voua devez 
Sana cease rappeler lea Procureura du Roi, lea Jugea d'ln- 
atruction, et chacun des agenta judlciaJrea qui voua aont 

aubordonnea Attachez-voua a imprimer fbrtement 

eette verite aux Maglstrata Instructeurs que la celiriti 
dan* lea InformtUUma est pour eux un devoir imp^rieux, 
et qu'ila ae chargent d'une grande reaponaabilit^ loraque, 
aana nnc n^ceaaite ^vldente. Ila la prolongent au deld du 
temps aufflsant pour fklre r^glerla Competence, et atatuer 
sur la Preconisatfon en Connaisaanoe de Cause." — CtrcU' 
laire aux Prkfett, 24th April, 1819. Circulaire aus Prifets, 
il. 871. ^ 



virulent and persevering. The press was never 
so violent and undisguised in its attacks on 
the administration ; and to such a length did 
its hostility proceed, that before two months 
had elapsed from the coup detai creating sixty 
new peers in the democratic interest, Ministers 
founa it necessary to bring forward a lasting 
law regarding the prese^ to be a bridle on its 
excesses. 

Although this law was a great concession to 
the popular party, and placed the ^^ 
liberty of the pi*ess upon a better Law regard- 
basis than it had ever been, since ingthe 
the Restoration gave freedom to J^'o. 
Fi-ance, it excited the most violent 
opposition in both Chambers and in the publie 
press. It abolished the censorship— an im- 
mense step in the progress of real freedom — 
and declared that offenses against the laws for 
restraining its excesses should be tried by juries. 
This was evidently laying the only true foun- 
dation for entire freedom on this subject; but 
the enactment which it also contained, that the 
proprietors of newspapers should find security 
to meet fines or damis of damages which might 
be awarded affainst them, gave rise to the most 
violent opposition, both in the le^lature and 
the public journals. *'The press is strangled," 
was the universal cry ; " g^ve ns back the cen- 
sorship." Yet — ^markworthy circumstance — 
the proposal passed into a law ; the resistance 
was overcome ; of the whole journals, not one 
perished from inability to find caution; but 
the violence and vehemence of the press be- 
came ereater than eyer. In truth, in an age 
of intelligence and strong political excitement, 
it is impossible to restrain the press ; and the 
enactments of the legislature, ne they what 
they may, are of little consequence, for they 
ere long become a dead letter. During the 
whole of the stormy discussion which took 
place on this subject^ the Royalists took no 
part, confining themselves to the urging an 
amendment, declaring offenses against religion 
punishable; which was agreed to. They de- 
sired freedom of discussion as the only means 
of achieving their return to power; but they 
were ashamed of the allies wno aided them at 
the moment in the attempt The project passed 
ultimately into a law by a majority of eighty- 
five ; the numbers being a hundred and lorty- 
three to fifty-eieht ; and thus the i (^^p, y^. 
Restoration mieht justly boast of ]6i, iM: 
having obtained for France the in- ^•«- ii;807; 
cstim&le blessing of a real Uberty ^"§3, ggf ' 
of the press, to which no approach lio; 'ifooi- 
ever had been made during either t«v, Aoril 
the Revolution or the Empire. » ^' *®^*- 

A still more vehement debate took place on a 
matter which was anxiously pressed 
on the king by the whole extreme Debate on 
left of the Chamber, and all their the recnrn 
supporters in the public press — ^vix., ^ ^Jli**'^ 
the general and unqualified return of !^^J^^^ 
the proscribed persons. From the 
state of maturity to which the project for the 
overthrow of the Bourbons had arriyed, this 
was a matter of very great importance; for 
the exiles whom it was proposed to get back 
would be the very first to become its leaders. 
The Ministers resisted the attempt to force such 
a measure upon the king; they had some in- 
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formation as to the danger -which impended 
over the monarchy, and thought justly, that 
if the sovereign was driven into such a general 
measure, it would take away all credit for acts 
« Cbd vl ofgrace conferred upon individuals.* 
170, 171 ;' M. de Serres, on this occasion, broke 
Ann. Hist, forth into an eloquent declamation, 
ii. S28, as9. ^jjg termination of which made an 
immense sensation, and contributed, in an es- 
sential manner, to alienate the democratic lead- 
ers from the crown, and reveal the secret hos- 
tility with which they were actuated against it 
'*In the petitions which have been present- 
12. ®^»" ^^ ^ ^® Serres, *' it is particu- 
SiMeeh of larly to be observed, that there is no 
M. da Ser- question as to individuals exiled for 

^^' ary, 1816, but of cUl the proscribed 
individuals in a mass. They include not only 
the regicides^ but the family of Bonaparte him- 
self When the deplorable day of the 20th 
March, 1815, appeared, in the midst of the pro- 
found consternation of all good citizens, and 
the frantic joy of a few agitators ; when, from 
the confines of Europe and ^ia to the shores 
of the ocean, Europe ran to arms» and France 
was invaded by millions of foreign soldiers; 
when it was despoiled of its fortune, its monu- 
ments, and in danger of having its territory 
reft away, every one felt that the first duty of 
every good citizen was to defend the crown by 
severe measures against fresh aggressions. Then 
arose the question, whether the individuals 
who had concurred in the vote for the death 
of Louis XVI. should be removed from the 
French territory; and every one knows with 
what perseverance the royal clemency strug- 
gled against the proposition for their banish- 
ment Many men, known by their boundless 
devotion to the royal cause, and to the princi- 
ples of a constitutional monarchy, maintained 
that a universal and unqualified amnesty should 
be pronounced. But it was otherwise aecided ; 
and having been so, the decision was irrevo- 
cable. The extreme generosity of the king 
might engage individuals to abstain from vot- 
ing ; but when once the law was passed, it was 
evidently impossible, without doing violence 
to the strongest moral feelings, without inflict- 
ing a fatal wound on the royal authority in the 
eyes of France and Europe, to urge the king to 
restore to the country the assassins of his broth- 
aA HiM ^^' ^^* lawfully crowned predeces- 
U. ^i &■ B^^-' ^^ ^ necessary, therefore, to 
niteur,* May make a distinction between the in- 
18, 181©; dividuals struck at by the law of 
ni. January, 1816. In the irrevocable 

category should be placed the family 
of Bonaparte and the regicide voters. The 
rest are only exiled for a time. To conclude 
in one word — the regicides, never; as to those 
exiled for a time, entire confidence in the good- 
ness of the king.'* 

The expression used by M. de Serres, /omaiA 
j3 (never), made an immense sensation. 
Inuneiise It at once separated the extreme Left 
semncion fpom the Ministry, and, by the exas- 
PyJJ^J^ peration which it produced, revealed 
bote. their secret designs. So great was 

the ferment that, in the report of his 
speech in the Maniteur, it was deemed neces- 
sary to add a qualifying expression, to the| 



effect that, although the regicides could never 
claim a return, they miffht hope for it from the 
clemency of the king, m consideration of age 
and innrmities.* But this qualification pro- 
duced no impi'ession. The unqualified words 
had been spoKen by the minister in his place in 
the Chamber, and were taken as a decisive in- 
dication of the intentions of Government The 
exasperation of the extreme Liberals, accord- 
ingly, continued unabated, and was so strongly 
expressed in the contemporary journals in their 
interest, that both M. de Serres and M. Decazes 
began to hesitate in regard to the possibility of 
carrying on the government by the support of 
such aUies. A schism, attended in the end 
with important effects, was beginning in the 
Cabinet, and to this period is to be referred the 
commencementofan alteration in the i cap. vi. 
sentiments of the leading members of 174, 175 ; 
administration, which ultimately led ^^^- "• 3^®» 
to a change of government' 

Open war being now declared between the 
Government and the Liberal press, j^ 
and all restraints upon the latter increaJsing 
being taken away by the removal of violence 
the censorship, there was no end to J^niif **' f 
the violence with which Ministers Seprera? 
were assailed by the democratic 
party. All that tney had done was forgotten ; 
what it was feared they would do alone was con- 
sidered. The coup iktat^ which had changed 
the Electoral Law, and promised soon to give 
them the command of the Chambers — the crea- 
tion of peers, which had already given them a 
miyority in the upper chamber — were never 
once mentioned: the word ** jamais^* alone re- 
sounded in every ear. The most unbounded 
benefits conferred on their country and them- 
selves were forgotten in the denial of an am- 
nesty to a few noary Jacobins, stained with 
every atrocity which could disgrace humanity. 
Three-fourths of the public press was leagued 
together against the Government, and poured 
forth its venom daily with a vigor and talent 
which bore down all opposition. The Oourrier^ 
which was supported oy the Doctrinaire party, 
and adorned by the talents of M Guizot, Royer- 
Collard, and Kerratry, proved in this strife no 
match for the ConstUtUionnel, which then first 
attained its immense circulation, and in which 
M. TnrEBS was beginning his eventful career. 
The Royalist journals, in which M Chateau- 
briand and Hyde Neuville exerted their talents, 
were supported with greater genius and elo- 
quence tnan the Liberal, and strongly confirmed 
the minority, which agreed with them in their 
opinion of the present downward progress of 
things ; but their voices were those of a minor- 
ity only of the entire population. The ma- 
jority, upon the whole, was decidedly with the 
Liberals, and they were more vehement in their 
attacks on the Government than they had been 
on the Royalist administration. A ^ . 
popular party which b suspected of 33^ 33] * 
an intention of stopping in the career Cap. vi. * 
of concession, soon becomes the ob- J7$i 190; 
ject of more inveterate hostility than S]3|*3|4; 
that which had always opposed it* ' 

* ** A l^^gard des regicides jamais, sauf, comine Je Tai 
dit, les tolerances accordees par la d^mence dn roi a 
l*&ge et eux infirmit^s."— Afofutair, May 18, 1810; Atm. 
Hut ii.330. 
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As these ulcerated feelings arose from disap- 
]5. pointed ambition rather than patri- 
fiodget of otic feeling, they were in no ^legree 
1819. abated by the general prosperity 

which prevailed, and which proved how much, 
as a whole, the Government of the Restoration 
had deserved the support and affections of 
the country. The bu^et of 1819 presented a 
striking and most gratifying contrast to those 
which had preceded it^ and proved the im- 
mensity of tne relief which tne Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and the evacuation of the 
territory, bad procured for the French nation.* 
The estmiated expenses of the year were only 
889,200,000 francs, being a reduction of nearly 
800,000,000 francs from those of the preceeding 
year, which had amounted to 1,154,000,000 
francs. In the expense of the year, independ- 
ent of the cessation of the payments to the 
Allies, there was a reduction of 15,000,000 
francs. The Government had good reason to 
congratulate itself upon the e^>06ition of its 
financial situation : nothing nearly so favorable 
had been presented since the Revolution; for 
here was a reduction of £12,000,000 a year, ef- 
fected, not by contributions exacted from other 
countries, or any reduction in the national arma- 
ments, but simply by successful diplomatic ar- 
1 ^Q n^ rangements with foreign states, and 
ii. lai, 163 i the moderation on the part of Uieir 
To'^'iok I'^l®™ which the policy of the French 
191, 193. Government had inspired^ 

All eyes, in the autumn of this year, were 
]0 fixed on the annual election for filling 
Prepara- up the fifth of the Chamber, which 
tions for by law was vacated and renewed 
S^i8w'*°° every season. Already the evils of 
these annual elections had come to 
be severely felt; and the expression of the ap- 
proach of tlie " Electoral Fever^ had become as 
common as, in after days, that of the approach 
of tlie cholera was to be. Ministers felt strongly 
tlie importance of the ensuing election, and 
exerted themselves to the utmost to gain popu- 
larity before it came on. The king visited ire- 
quently the magnificent exhibition of the pro- 
ductions of native industry, which was held in 
the Louvre, and was prodigal of those flattering 
expressions of which he was so accomplished a 
master: not a manufacturer withdrew with- 
out believing that he had captivated the royal 
taste. Crosses of the Legion of Honor were 
profusely bestowed, but yet with discernment, 
and without regard to party ; and the circulars 
to the prefects earnestly inculcated the utmost 
lenity in prosecution of offenders, and diligence 
in encouraging every object of social improve- 
ment The pixMccution of the assassins of Mar- 
shal Brune was authorized, if they could be 
discovered; the proscribed retumea in crowds 
from Belgium; while, to conciliate the Royal- 

* The budget of 1819 stood thus :— 

FrmnfiB. 

Interest of public debt 232,000,000 

Civil list and royal flunily. . 34,000,000 

Foreign Aflhirs 8,000,000 

Justice 17,460,000 

Interior 102,700,000 

War 192,750,000 

Marine 45,200,000 

Miscdlaneous 257,000,000 



<— ^fmuaire Hittonque^ 11, 161. 



889,210,000or i:35,450,000 



ists, the concordat with the court of Rome was 
modified ; bulls were given to the new French 
bishops ; and the sacred ceremonies frequently 
announced the installation of a new bishop in 
his diocese. A million of francs (£40,000) was 
devoted to the establishment of new parish 
priests; while, to evince their impartiality, 
three new Protestant ministers were endowed 
at the same time with the Catholic bishops; 
abd the presidents of the electoral colleges 
were all chosen from the Centre of 
the Assembly, and taken fi-om men 5i6*2j9 ** 
of moderation and respectability.* * 

It was all in vain ; and the elections of 1819, 
which had an important effect on 
the destinies of the monarchy, afford Their re- 
another example of the truth exem- suit . elcc- 
plified by so many passages of con- ^hlL^'r''^ 
temporary history — ^that in periods ^^ 
of excitement, when the passions are 
violently roused, moderate men are assailed on 
both sides, and it is the extremes on either who 
alone prove successfuL All that the king and 
the mmisters had done for the Liberal party — 
and it was not a little — went for nothing; or 
rather, they only encouraged them to rise in 
their demands, and return representatives who 
would extort what they wished from the Gov- 
ernment The Royalists in many places coa- 
lesced with them to Uirow out the ministerial 
candidates : their journals openly ad vised i h em 
to do so, inculcating the doctrine, ''Better the 
Jacobins tlian the Ministerialists ; for the Jaco- 
bins will bring matters to a crisis." In truth, 
however, the crisis was nearer than they im- 
agined, and it was broucht on very much by 
their policy. Five-and-thirty extreme Liberals 
were returned, fifteen Ministerialists, and only 
four Royalists. Among those whom the Liber- 
als returned were General Foy, the most 
distinguished popular orator of the Restora- 
tion, and two extreme Jacobins, whose appear- 
ance in the returned lists excited universal 
consternation — M. Lnmbrecht, and j ^, ^. 
the Abbe Gregoire, the Jacobin and sio, ggg ;' 
constitutional bishop of Blois, whose Imc. ii. 330, 
name was identified with several of ^f^^i^jSj' 
the woret acts of the Convention.' *' * 

The Abb6 Gr6goire, who had left the Church 
of Rome during the Revolution, and jg 
received in return from the civil au- Biography 
thorities the bishopric of Blois^ had of theAbb6 
not actually voted for the death of Gr6gotre. 
Louis XVI., having been absent on a mission at 
the time ; but he had given several subsequent 
votes, which evinced his approval of that great 
legislative murder. His language had always 
been violent and immeasured against royal ty 
and the Bourbons; and no one had spread 
brief sarcastic sayings against them more wide- 
ly, or done more to injure their cause with the 
great body of the people, with whom stinging 
epithets or bold assertions often prevail more 
than sound argument or truth in the statement 
of facts. A mute senator under the Empire, he 
had possessed good sense enough to abstain 
from joining in the movement wnich followed 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, which pre- 
vented his being included in the sentence of 
banishment pronounced against those concern- 
ed in that event, and paved the way for his re- 
turn as a member of tlie Chamber of Deputies. 
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He had never been wholly faithleu to the cause 
of Christianity, though he had to that of the 
court of Rome» in whose service he had been ; 
and there were many worse men in the Con- 
vention. But it was impossible to find one more 
personally oonoxioiis to the Bour- 
Dons, or whose return was considered 
a more decided triumph by the party 
which aimed at their overthrow.* 
Genebal For, a far nobler and superior 
jg character, though not somuch aread- 
General ®d at the time, proved a much more 
Foy : his formidable enemy in the end to the 
biography. Government of the Restoration. Born 
at Ha\nre in 1775, he had early served under 
Dumourier, Pichegru, and Dampierre in the 
legions of the Revolution. Subsequently he 
was wounded by the side of Desaix, in one of 
the campaigns in Germany; and he served 
under Massena in the campaign of Zurich in 
1799. He early evinced, nowever, an inde- 
pendent spirit^ and devoted his leisure hours, 
m the intervals of his campaign, to the study 
of law and social questions. He refused to 
sign the servile addresses which were sent by 
the troops with whom he acted to Napoleon, 
fell, in consequence, under the impenal dis- 
pleasure, and was sent to Spain to expiate his 
offense in the dreadful campaigns in that coun- 
try. To this circumstance we owe his very 
interesting account of the early campaigns in 
that memorable war. He joined the Bourbons 
in 1814; but, without being implicated, like so 
many others, in the revolt of 1816, he hastened 
to tlie scene of danger when the independence 
of France was menaced; and none combated 
with more gallantry both at Quatre-Bras and 
,, . Waterloo. In 1816, he returned to 
S35, 227 ; ' pi'ivate life, on the disbanding of the 
Bios Vnir, army, and employed his leisure hours 
JjjJ'- 288, in writing the annals of his cam- 
paigns.^ 
The only man in the Chamber, who, on the 
20. Ministerial side, was capable of bal- 
M. de Ser- ancins; the power of General Foy on 
'^ the Liberal, was M. de Serres. He 

was in every sense a very eminent man, and 
seemed to have inherited the spirit of Mirabeau 
without being stained by his vices, and en- 
lightened by experience and subsequent events. 
He was fitted by nature, if any man was. to 
have brought about the marriage of the here- 
ditary monarchy with the liberty of the Rev- 
olution, which that great man, in the close of 
his career, endeavored to effect, but which his 
own violence at that period had contributed to 
render impossible. A Royalist by descent, born 
on 12th March, 1776, of a noble family in Lor- 
raine, he had, in the first instance, served with 
the other emigrants in the army of the Pnnce 
of Cond6 against the Revolution. Bat his 
inclination led him to peaceful studies rather 
than warlike pursuits, and he returned to 
France on occasion of Napoleon's amnesty in 
1801, and began his studies for the bar. Such, 
however, at that period, from long residence 
abroad, was his ignorance of his own language, 
that he required to study it as a foreign tongue. 
He made nis MiU at the provincial bar of 
Metz, and in a few years had distinguished 
himself so much that in 1811 Napoleon ap- 
pointed him public prosecutor there, and soon 
Vol. L— T 



after President of the Imperial Court at Ham- 
burg. In that situation he remained till 1814, 
when, having declared his adhesion to the 
Bourbons on the fall of Napoleon, he was ap- 
pointed President of the Royal Court at Colmar, 
a situation which he held when he was j g^ 
named deputy for that department in UnivT 
1816. With that commenced his pai*- Ixxxii. 
liamentary and ministerial career.* *^» '^• 

His principles were Royalist from birth and 
early impressions, and he was of a si. 
religious disposition; but when his Ilischarao- 
reason was fully developed, his opin- ***"• 
ions inclined to the Liberal side, and then ha 
readily fell into the alliance of the Royalist 
Liberals, of whom M. Decazes was the head, 
and which Louis XVIIl. adopted as the basia 
of his government He was more remarkable 
for the power of his eloquence, and tlie com- 
manding flow of his oratory, than the consist- 
ency of his political conduct His soul was 
ardent, his imagination rich, his words impas* 
sioned, his elocution clear and emphatic. H# 
was thus the most powerful debater, the most 
brilliant orator on tne minrsterial side, and was 
put forward by Uiem on all important occasions 
as their most valuable supporter. Such was 
the force of his lansuage^ and the generous 
liberality of his sentiments, that he not only 
never failed to command general attention, but 
often to elicit the wai'mest applause from both 
sides of the Chamber — ^an intoxicating but 
dangerous species of homage, to which the 
consistency of more than one very eminent 
man, on both sides of the Channel, has fallen a 
sacrifice. His previous life and known princi- 
ples still obtained for him the applause of the 
Royalists, while the new-born liberality of his 
sentiments extorted the cheers of the Liberals 
on the left. Thus his parliamentary influence 
at the moment was extensive — ^more so, per- 
haps, than that of any other man ; but it was 
not likely to be durable. Mere talent, how 
great soever, will not long secure the suffrages 
of any body of men, least of all an assembly in 
which ambition is the ruling principle of action 
in the great majority. Both sides applaud him 
so long as both hope to gain him, but when his 
decision is once taken, the party which he has 
abandoned becomes his bitterest enemy. Wis* 
dom of thought and consistency of conduct 
though often exposed to obloquy at the time^ 
are the only secure foundation for lasting fame, 
because they alone can lead to a ^ 
course upon which time will stamp jii^"" 
its approval.* 

The result of the elections, and in an especial 
manner the return of the Abb6 Gre- 22 

foire, acted like a clap of thunder on Converaa* 
ouis XVI 11. and M. Decazes, to J'on"f 
whose Electoral Law it was obvious- xv^/i" n„j 
ly to be ascribed. It was no longer uic Count 

Sossible to shut their eyes to the d'Ariois on 
anger. Every successive election, *heclccUon. 
since the coiipdetat of September 6, 1816, had 
proved more unfavorable than the preceding; 
and the last had turned out so disastrous, both 
in the general resuRji and the character of the 
individuals returned, that not a doubt could 
remain that the next would give a decided 
majority in the Chamber to the declared en- 
emies of the Bourbon family. Immense was 
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the Bensation which these untoward results 
produced at the Tuileries ; and the evidence of 
facts was now too clear and convincing for the 
king any lonn^er to shut his eyes to the infer- 
ences deducible from them. On the evening of 
the day when intelligence had been received 
of the return of the Abb^ Gr6goire, the Count 
d'Ai-tois thus addressed Louis: " Well my broth- 
er, you see at last whither they are leading 
you. " I know it, my brother, replied the 
kin^, softening his voice, and in an under-tone, 
" I know it, and will provide a^inst it" Con- 
fidence was by these words immediately re- 
established between the heir-apparent and the 
throne. A Ions and cordial conversation en- 
sued between the two brothers, in the course 
of which it was agreed that an Electoral Law, 
which had induced such a succession of defeats 
to the Government and insults to the throne, 
evidently required to be altered. The very 
same evening M. Decazes received orders to 
prepare a new electoral bill. The minister 
saw that his masters mind was made up, and 
at once agreed to do so. M. de Serres, whose 
early prepossessions and imaginative turn of 
mind inchned him to the same side, and even 
to magnify the approaching dangers, readily 
fell into the same views, and M. Portal, the 
Minister of Marine, adopted them also. On the 
other hand, the President, General Dessolles, 
General Gouvion St Cyr, War Minister, and 
, i^^ ^1 Baron Louis, the Finance Minister, 
«27 ; Cap. were decidedly in favor of the exist- 
VI. 234, ing system ; so that the Cabinet was 
if MO*** divided on the subject^ as well as the 
country.^ 
When a division had taken place in the Cabi- 
23 net on so vital a subject as the Elec- 
Change in toral Law, it was impossible that it 
the Minia- could be adjusted without a change 
^^' in the composition of the Ministry. 

The king and M. Decazes, awaro of the danger 
of showmg symptoms of division in their own 
camp, in presence of an enterprising and in- 
satiable enemy, made great efforts to avert the 
rupture, and labored hard to convince the Lib- 
eral members of the administration that no 
change involving principle was contemplated, 
but only such a modification in details as cir- 
cumstances had rendered necessary. But the 
ministers adverse to a change stood firm, and 
rcBolved to resign rather than enter into the 
proposed compromise. On the other hand, the 
xing was fortified in his view of the case by the 
accession of M. Pasquier, who laid before him 
a vei*y able memoir, in which the dangers of the 
present law were clearly pointed out^ and its 
further maintenance was shown to be incon* 
Bi^teut with the existence of the monarchy. The 
Liberal journals, made aware of the danger of 
their chiefs, sounded the alarm in the loudest 
possible notes^ and praised General Dessolles, 
General Gouvion St Cyr, and Baron Louis to 
the skies, as the sole patriotic ministers, and 
the only ones who had the interest of the people 
and the support of the national liberties really 
at heart iiut it was all in vain. The kings 
mind was made up : the danger was too obvi- 
ous and pressing to be any longer disregarded ; 
and as no compromise was found to be practica- 
ble, the result was a great and important change 
in the Ministry. M. Decazes was sent for by 



the king, and declared President of the Council. 

He reserved for himself the situation of Minister 

of the Interior, for which his talenta and habits 

peculiarly qualified him. M. Pas- , ^ ^j 

quier was appointed Minister of For- 235, 254 ; 

eign Affairs; General Latour Mau- Lam. vi. 

bourg, Minister-at-War ; and M. Roy, ?^' ^^ 
TT ® »#• • i. 1 "^ Lac. 11.339. 

Finance Mmister.' 

It was comparatively a matter of little diffi- 
culty to make a change in the Minis- 
try, but it was not so easy to see how vjoient ai- 
the alteration was to be supported in tacks on 
the Chamber, or rendered palatable 'he new 
to the public press, in both of which ^^^^^^ 
Liberal principles were in the ascend- 
ant Every thing depended on the Centre of 
the Asseml)iy, and to secure its support the new 
Cabinet Ministers had been taken from its ranks ; 
and to gain time for the parties to arrange tliem- 
selves, the opening of the Chambers was ad- 
journed to the 29th November. But mean- 
while, both the journals and the pamphleteers 
on the Liberal side, now freed from the re- 
straints of the censorship, commenced a war to 
the knife with the new Ministry. M. Decazes, 
so recently the object of general idolatry as 
long as he headed the movement, was instantly 
assailed with the most virulent reproaches; 
none are so much so as public men who change 
their line, or ai*e unfaithful to their piinciplea, 
especially when the change conduces^ as in this 
instance it did, to their own advantage. Nor 
were publications awanting of a higher stamp, 
and which had greater weight with persons of 
thought and reflection. In particular, M. de 
Stael, son of the illustrious authoress, in a pam- 
phlet of great ability, defended the contem- 
plated change in the Electoral Law, pointed 
out the evils of the existing system, and pro- 
posed, to remedy them, the duplication of the 
Chamber of Deputies, elections by arrondisse- 
ments and chief places, and a renewal of the 
entire Chamber every five years, instead of the 
annual renewal of a fifth. The Doctrinaries, 
including M. de Stael, M. Guizot, and M. de 
Broglie, tendered their powerful suppoH to the 
new Cabinet, demanding only, as a « q^^ ^j 
guarantee for its sincerity, two port- SA6, 259 ; 
folios, one for M. Royer-Collard, and Lam. vi. 
one forM.de Broglie orM.deBarante.* ' 

The king's speech, at the opening of the 
Chamber on November 29, gave to- 
kens of the apprehensions with which Ki|,.'g 
the royal mind was inspired, and of speech at 
the change of policy which was in opening the 
contemplation- ** In the midst^" said iJ^*°29 
he, " of^ the general prosperity, and 
surrounded by so many circumstances calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence, there are lust grounds 
for apprehension which mingle witu our hopes, 
and demand our most serious attention. A ^ 
vague but real disquietude has seized every 
mind ; pleased with the present^ every one aslcs 
pledges for its duration : the nation enjoys, in 
a very imperfect way, the fruits of legal gov- 
ernment and peace; it fears to see them reft 
from it by the violence of faction ; it is terrified 
by the too undisguised expression of its designs. 
Tnese feara and wishes point to the necessity 
of some additional guarantee for repose and 
tranquil lity. Impressed with these ideas, I have 
reverted to the subject which has so much oc- 
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eupied my thoughts^ which I wished to realize, 
but which required to be matured by experience, 
and euforced by necessity before it is carried 
into execution. Founder of the charter, to 
which are attached the whole interests of my 
people and my family, I feel that if there is 
any amelioration which these great interests 
require, and which should modify some regula- 
ting forms connected with the charter, in order 
the better to secure its power and action, it 
re^ts with me to propose it The moment has 
come when it is necessary to fortify tlie Chamber 
of Deputies, and withdraw it from the annual 
actiou of party, by securing it a longer endu- 
rance, and one more in conformity with the 
interests of public order and the exterior con- 
sideration of the state. It is to the devotion 
and energy of the two Chambers, and their cor- 
dial co-operation with my government, that I 

, ji^niteur ^^^^ ^^^ ^^® means of saving the pub- 
Nov. 30. * lie liberties from license, confirming 
Ibi : Ann. the monarchy, and giving to all the in- 
HiBt. iii. terests guaranteed dv the charter the 
' ' entire security which we owe to it."* 

It was impossible that words could announce 
OM more explicitly a change of policy 

CoroparetiTe adopted by the king and the Gov- 
strengtb of ernment ; but the result of the first 
^rtiesinthe division in th6 Chamber proved 
that the extreme Left, reduced to 
itself, could not disturb its movements, and that, 
if the Centre supported Ministers, they would 
be able to carry through their measures. In 
the division for the president, M. Lafitte, who 
had all the extreme Liberal strength, had only 
sixty -five votes, while M. Ravez, who was sup- 
ported by the Centre and Right, had a hundred 
and five, and M. de Villele by the Right alone, 
sevent^'-five. This sufficiently proved where 
the majority was to be found ; out that it could 
not be relied on to support any change in the 
Electoral Law was proved by the division on 
the address, on which Ministers were defeated 
by a majority of one, the numbers being a hun- 
dred and eight to a hundred and seven. The 
new address, drawn up by the commision which 
the majority had nominated, bore, ''Why 
weaken our hopes, and the calmness of our 
felicity, by unnecessary fears? The laws are 
every day meeting with an easy execution; 
nowhere is the public tranquillity disturbed; 
but it is no doubt true that a vague disquietude 
has taken possession of the public mind, and 
J the factions, which attempt no con- 

iii. 3 4 cealment of their projects and their 
MoQiteur, hopes, endeavor to corrupt public 
Dec. 2,^ opmion, and they would plunge us 
l?^o-n^?? into licentiousness, in order to de- 
stroy our liberties. ' 
It was too true that the factions made no 
^ attempt to conceal their projects, and 
Desjgna of the impunity with which they were 
the Liberals permitted to carry them on in face of 
in Pans. Jj^^^ afforded the clearest proof of the 
weakness of the Government. The following 
account of the secret associations at this time 
in Paris, and of their designs, is given by a dis- 
tinguished writer, who himself has since been, 
for a brief season, their principal leader: ** At 
this period, '* says Laraartine, "the opposition, 
obliged to avoid the light of day, took refuge in 
secret societies. The spirit of conspiracy in- 



sinuated itself into them, under the color of lib- 
eral opinions. Public associations were formed, 
to defend, by all legal means, the liberty of 
thought, of opinion, and of the press. MM. de 
Lafayette, d'Argenson, Lafitte, I3enjamin Con- 
stant, Gevaudeau, Mechin, Gassi court, de Broff- 
lie, and others, impressed the coarse of public 
action. M. de Lafayette, in his h6te1, held 
meetings of still more secret and determined 
committees. Every defensive arm gained by 
our institutions to public freedom, became, in 
their hands, an aggressive arm for the purposes 
of conspiracy. Secret correspondences were 
established between the persons proscribed at 
Brussels and the malcontents in Paris. They 
spoke openly of changing the dynasty. The 
King of the Netherlands, it was said, secretly 
favored their projects, and hoped to elevate 
his house on the ruins of the Bourbons. Nego- 
tiations were attempted between the Prince of 
Orange, the proscribed persons, and Lafayette. 
The threads of the conspinacy extendea into 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Piedmont, and Naplea 
The spirit of freedom which had roused Europe 
against Napoleon, seeing itself menaced m 
France, every where prepared to defend itsel£ 
Carbonarism was organized in Italy, anti-mon- 
arch liberty at Cadiz, and a general union in 
the universities of Germany. One of the youn^ 
members of that sect, the student Sand, assassi- 
nated, in cold blood, Kotzebue, who formerly 
enjoyed an extensive popularity, but ^ 
who was supposed to be sold to oig^n^ 
Russia."* 'Si'^.-Mw- 

A full account of these important changes in 
Europe has already been given ; but 
their influence was great and decided ^^^^ ^^^_ 
on the measures of Government at toral Law 
Paris. It was no longer a question, proposed 
whether the Electoral Law should be erameS!''" 
modified — the only point was, to what 
extent The Cabinet^ in conjunction with M. 
de Broglle, M. Guizot, M. Yilmain, and the 
Doctrinaires, drew up a bill, the heads of 
which were — 1st, That the Chamber should be 
renewed entire every five or seven years, and 
not a fifth every year as at present ; 2d, Tliat 
the number of its members snould be consider- 
ably augmented; Sd, That tlie colleges of ar- 
rondissement as they now stood should be 
broken into smaller divisions. The Doctrin- 
aires agreed to support this bill with their 
whole weight from the Centre of the Chamber, 
and it w^as hoped it would pass. But great 
delay took place in adjusting the details, and 
the Liberals took advantage of the time thus 
gained to rouse the country against the Gov- 
ernment Petitions against the Ministers were 
got up in all quarters, and the violence of the 
press exceeded any thing ever witnessed since 
the days of the Convention. In vain were 
prosecutions instituted against the delin(^uents : 
the juries, in the face of the clearest evidence, 
constantly acquitted the persons brought before 
the tribunals. Caulaincourt openly saluted 
Napoleon as Emperor in his writings, and 
B^ranger lent to nis cause the fascination of 
genius and tlie charms of poetry. The intelli- 
gence daily received of the progress of the re- 
volution in Spain, and the fermentation in Ger- 
many and Italy, added to the general excite* 
ment ; and the Napoleonists, deeming the real- 
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ization of their hopes approaching, every where 
itruck the chord whicn still vibrated so pow- 
eifuUy in the hearts of the French; ana the 

mighty image of the Emperor, lone 
l^J^JjjT** banished from the lips, but treasured 
Cap. vi- ' i>^ t^® hearts of men, again seemed 
977,881; to arise in gloomy^ magnificence on 
Lm.U.347, ^^q extreme vei-ge of the distant 

ocean. ^ 
The project ultimately agreed on for the 

modification of the Electoral Law 
Blnnoral ^^ ^^^ founded in wisdom, and 
Law flnaUy which, by providinff a remedy against 
•greed on the great danger of the existing sys- 
by the Got- ^^ — ^j,^ uniform representation, and 
*™"**° ' consequent preponderance of one sin- 

fle class in society — ^promised to establish it in 
'ranee on the only basis on which it can ever 
be beneficial or of long duration in an old and 
mixed community. It obtained the concurrence 
both of the Royalists and the Doctrinaires. It 
was agreed that the Chamber of Deputies was 
to be composed of 480 membere, instead of 260, 
the present number — 268 being returned by 
the colleges of arrondissements, and 172 by the 
eolleges of departments. The colleges of arron- 
dissements were to appoint the electors of the 
eolleges of departments among tJiose who paid 
1000/rancf (£40) of annual taxes; the half of 
fXL taxes, to make up the quota, was to be of 
land-tax; the elections were to be made by in- 
Bcriptiona on a bulletin; the 172 departmental 
deputies were to be elected immediately ; the 
Chamber to go on without renewal in any part 
for seven years. The material thing in this 
proposed law was, that a different elan of elec- 
tors was introduced for the colleges of depart* 
• Cap. vi. ments — viz., persons paying 1000 
900, 303 ; francs of annual taxes, instead 800, 
!•*"»• ^- which constituted the franchise at 
®®* *^' present* 
The project no sooner eot wind than the 
_ Liberals sounded the alarm. The 
Violent op- violence of the press became insnp- 
position of portable. Assassination was openly 
the Liber- recommended ; Brutus and Cassius, 
*^'' Sand and Carlisle, Kiego and Quiroga 

the leaders of the Spanish revolution, were 
lauded to the skies as tne first of patriots. In a 
pamphlet by Saint Simon it was asserted that 
the murder of the king, of the Duke d*Angou- 
r^me, and the Duke de Bern, would be less to 
be deplored than that of the humblest mechanic, 
because persons could more easily be found to 
act the part of princes than of common work- 
men, but, dangerous as these publications 
were, all attempts to check them proved en- 
tirely nugatory; for neither weight of evi- 
dence nor magnitude of delinquence had the 
slightest effect in inducing the juries to convict 
The contest ere long assumed the most viru- 
lent aspect ; the Government and Roj^alists felt 
that they had no chance of saving the mon- 
archy but by a change in the Electoral Law ; 
,^ and the Liberals and revolutionists 

WofsM* ^®r® resolute to prevent, at all haz- 
Lam. vi/ ards, an}' change in the present law, 

?''?^:« which promised so soon to subvert 
Lac.il. 353. '.3 ■^ 

These open incitements to assassination were 
not Ions of leading to the desired result; and a 
deplorable event plunged the royal family and 



Royalists in grief, and caused such consterna- 
tion in the general mind as for a time 3], 
made tlie balance incline in favor of The Duke 
conservative principles. The Duke ^ Berri. 
DE Bebri, second son of tlie Count d'Artois, had 
now become the chief hope of the roj'al family, 
because it was from him alone that a continu- 
ance of the direct line of succession could be 
looked for. This circumstance had given an 
importance to his position and an interest in his 
fate which could not otherwise have belonged 
to it. He was more gifted in heart and dispo- 
sition than in externiu advantages. Uis figure 
was short, his shoulders broad, his lips thick, 
his nose retroiiue ; every thing in his appear- 
ance indicated a gay and sensual, rather than 
an intellectual and magnanhnous disposition. 
But the sweetness of his smile, and the cordi- 
ality of his manner, revealed the native benevo- 
lence of bis disposition, and speedily won every 
heart amone those who approached him. iTe 
had all the hereditary courage of his race, and 
had sighed all his life for a share of the military 
fame which surrounded his country in a halo 
of glory, but from which his unfortunate posi- 
tion as a prince of the exiled family, and in 
arms against his compatriots, necessarily ex- 
cluded him. He was not free from the foibles 
usual in princes in whom luxury has enhanced 
and idleness has afforded room for the gratifi- 
cation of the passions; but he caused them to 
be forgotten oy the generous qualities with 
which they were acconipanied. Constant in 
love, faithful in friendship, eager for renown, 
thirsting for arms, if he had not acquired mili- 
tary fame, it was not owing to any lack of am- 
bition to prove himself the worthy , 1,3,^^1. 
descendant of Henry IV., but to the 339.241 ; 
circumstances of his destiny, which Biog- Univ. 
had condemned him to inaction.^ *^'"- ®- 

Being the youngest of the princes of the blood, 
he came to play a more important 39, 
part on the Restoration. He was the His biogra- 
oridge of communication between the P**y- 
pacific family of the Bourbons and the army ; 
and being himself passionately attached to the 
career of arms, he took to the soldiers as his 
natural element. He anxiously cultivated the 
friendship of the marshals, the generals, the 
officers — even the private soldiers attracted a 
lai^e share of his attention; and before his 
career was cut short by the hand of an assassin, 
he had already made great progress in their 
affections. On the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, he was invested with the command of 
the army which was assembled round Paris; 
and when the retreat to I'lnndei's was resolved 
on, he commanded the rear-guard, and by his 
personal courage and good conduct succeeded 
in escorting his precious chaise in eafety to the 
frontier, without having shed the blood of a 
Frenchman. At Bethune he advanced alone 
against a regiment of cnvalr^*, and by his in- 
trepid bearing imi>o.sed upon them submission. 
On the return to Paris after "Waterloo, he con- 
tinued his military habits, and many happy ex- 
pressions are recorded of his, wliich strimgly 
moved the hearts of the soldiers. He had been 
very kindly received by the inhabitants of Lisle, 
on the retreat to Ghent; and having been sent 
there after the second Restoration, the mutual 
transports were such, that on leaving them ha 
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■aid, ** Henceforth it is between us for life and 
death." At the barracks in Paria^ having one 
day fallen into conversation with a veteran of 
the Imperial army, he asked him why the sol- 
diers loved Napoleon so much! *' Because he 
always led us to victory," was the reply. **It 
was not very difficult to do so with men such 
as you," was the happy r^oinder of the prince, 
which proved <thaty oesides the spirit, he had 
in some degree the felicity of expression of 
Henry IV. On the 28th March, 1816, a mes- 
sage from the king to both Chambers announced 
that the Duke de Bern was about to espouse 
Caroune Masy, eldest daughter, of the heir to 
the crown of Naples — ^an event which was hailed 
with every domonstration of joy both by the 
Legislature and the people of France. The 
Chambers spontaneously made him a gift of 
1,500,000 francs (£60,000), but he declared he 
would only accept to consecrate it to the de- 

Sartments which had suffered most during the 
readful scarcity of that year — a promise which 
he religiously performed. The marriage proved 
an auspicious one. The youu^ princess won 
every heart by the elegance of ner person and 
the engaging liveliness of her manner ; and she 
gave proof uiat the direct line of succession was 
not likely to fail while her husband lived. The 
two first children of the marriage, the eldest 
of whom was a prince, died in early infancy ; 
but the third, Princess Mary, who afterward 
became Duchess of Parma, still survived, and 
iCbaieaub. the princess had been three months 
Mori, du enceinte when the hand of an assassin 
2J^.**" deprived her of her husband, and in- 
<Euv! xvi. duced a total change in the prospects 
S83:Lain. and destinies of France. Nev^rwere 
La^'lse' *®^*^®<^ married persons more ten 
358 i Biog.' derly attached, or on whose mutual 
Univ. iviii. safty more important consequences 
83» 84. to tte world were dependent.* 
There lived at Paris at that time a man of 
33 the name of Lou v el, whose biography 
LouTd, bis is only of interest as indicating by 
■■■■""'• what steps, and the indulgence of 
what propensities, and what opinions^ men ai^ 
eonductea to the most atrocious crimes. He 
had been bom at Versailles, in 1787, of humble 
parents, who made their bread by selling small- 
wares to the retainers of the palace. He had 
received the first rudiments of education, if 
education it could be called, amidst the fdtes of 
the Con vention, where regicides were celebrated 
as the first of patriots, and the operatic worship 
of the theo-philanthropists» wnere universal 
liberation from restraint was preached as the 
obvious dictate and intention of nature. Soli- 
tary in his disposition, taciturn in his habits, 
he revolved these ideas in his mind without re 
vealin^ them to any one, and they fermented 
so in his bosom that when Louis X VlII. landed 
at Calais, in 1814, he endeavored to get to the 
pier to assassinate him the instant he set foot 
on the soil of France. For several years after, 
he was so haunted by the desire to become a 
regicide, or at least signalize himself by the 
murder of a prince, that he was forced to move 
from place to place, to give a temporary dis- 
traction to his mind ; and he went repeatedly 
to St Germain, St Cloud, and Fontainebleau 
to seek an opportunity of doing so. He was 
long disappointed, and had hovered about the 



opera for many nights^ when the Duke de Bern 
was there, in hopes of finding the means of 
striking his victim, when, on the i i^am. tL 
13th February, 1820, chance threw S44, 847 ; 
the long- wished-for opportunity in his J^- ^* 8W, 
way.* **'• 

On that day, being the last of the carnival, 
the Duke de Berri was at the opera ^ 
with the princess; and Louvel lurked AMamina- 
about the door, armed with a small tion of tbe 
sharp poniard, with which he had Sjjjjf'** 
previously provided himsell He was "*" 
at the door when the prince entered the house, 
and might have struck him as he handed the 
princess out of the carriage ; but a lingering 
feeling of conscience withheld his hand at that 
time. But the fatal moment ere lon^ arrived. 
During the interval of two of the pieces, the 
Duke and Duchess left their own box to pay a 
visit to that of the Duke and Duchess of Or- 
leans, who, with their whole family, destined 
to such eventful changes in future times, were 
in a box in the neighborhood. On returning 
to her own box, the door of another one was 
suddenly opened, and struck the side of the 
Duchess de Berri, who, beine apprehensive of 
the effects of any shock in tier then delicate 
situation, expressed a wish to the prince to 
leave the house and return home. The prince 
at once agreed, and handed the Diichess into 
her carriage. ** Adieu 1" cried she, smiline to 
her husband, " we shall soon meet again." ^ey 
parted, but it was to be reunited in another 
world. As the prince was returning from the 
carriage to- tbe house, Louvel, who was stand- 
ing in the shade of a projecting part of the 
wall, so still that he had escaped the notice 
both of the sentinels on duty and the footmen 
of the Duke, rushed suddenly forward, and seis- 
ing with hb left arm the left shoulder of the 
pnnce, struck him violently with the right arm 
on the right aide with the poniard. So instan- 
taneous was the act that the assassin escaped 
in the dark; and the Duke,. who only felt, aa 
is often the case, a violent blow, ana not the 
stab, put his hand to the spot struck. He then 
felt tne hilt of the dagger, which ^ ^^ 
was still sticking in his side; and 333^235; 
beine then made aware he had been Lae. ii 350, 
stabbed, he exclaimed, ** I am assassin 360 , Biog. 
ated ; I am dead ; I have the poniard : J^™^ ""'• 
that man has killed mel*** * 

The princess was just driving from the door 
of the opera-house when the fright- 35, 
ful words reached her ear. . She im- Bis last 
mediately gave a piei'cinff shriek, oioinenta. 
heard above all the ain of the street^ and loud- 
ly called out to her servants to stop and let her 
out They did so, and the moment tlie door was 
opened, before the steps were let down, she 
sprung out of the carriage and clasped her hus- 
band m her arms, who was covered with blood, 
and just drawins the dagger from his side. " I 
am aead!" said he; *' send for a priest Come, 
dearest ! — ^let me die in your arms." MeanwhiU 
the assassin, in the first moments of terror and 
agitation, had made his escape, and he had al- 
ready reached the arcade which branches off 
from the Rue de Richelieu, under the spacious 
arches of the Biblioth^que du Roi, when a 
waiter in a coffee-house, named Pauloise^ hear- 
ing the alarm, seized, and was still writhing 
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with him, when three gendarmes came up, and 
having apprehended, brought him back to the 
door of tne opera-house. Ue was there Dearly 
torn in pieces by the crowd, which was inflam- 
ed with the most violent indignation ; but the 
gendarmes succeeded with great difficulty in 
extricating him, bein^ fearful that the secrets 
of an extended conspiracy would perish with 
him. Meanwhile the prince had been carried 
into a little apartment oehind his box, and the 
medical men were arrivinff in haste. On being 
informed of the arrest ox the assassin, he ex- 
claimed, ** Alas 1 how cruel is it to die by the 
hand of a Frenchman !" For a few minutes a 
ray of hope was felt by the medical attendants, 
and illuminated every visage in the apartment; 
but the dying man did not partake the illusion, 
and fearing to augment the sufferings of the 

Erincess by the blasting of vain expectations, 
e said, '*KoI 1 am not deceived : the poniard 
has entered to the hilt, I can assure you. Caro- 
line, are you there!" ** Yes," exclaimed the 
» Lam vi. P^^"<^*^ subduing her sobs, " and 
S54, a57 i ' ▼>!! never quit you." His domestic 
Ucrnlera surgeon, M.^ougon, was sucking the 
y®"""*" wound to restore the circulation, 
Berru 39, which was beginning to fail " W hat 
42 , Biog. are you doing?" exclaimed the prince : 
Vniv. ivui. " for God-sake, stop : perhaps the 
poniard was poisoned."* 
The Bishop of Chartres, his father's confessor, 
30. at length arrived, and had a few min- 
Hi> \Bst utes* private conversation with the 
momeDts. dying man, from which he seemed to 
derive much consolation. He asked for his in- 
fant daughter, who was brought to him, still 
asleep. "Poor child!" exclaimed he, laying 
his hand on her head, *' may you be less unfor- 
tunate than the rest of your family." The chief 
surgeon, Dupuytren, resolved to try, as a last 
resource, to open and enlarge tlio wound, to 
allow the blood, which had begun to impede 
respiration, to flow externally. He bore the 
operation with firmness — his hand, already 
clammy with the sweat of death, still clasping 
that or the Duchess. After it was over, he 
said, ** Spare me any further pain, since I must 
dia" Then earessine the head of his beloved 
wife, whose beautiful locks had so olten awak- 
ened his admiration, "Caroline," said he, "take 
care of yourself, for the sake of our infant 
which you bear in your bosom." The Duke 
and Duchess of Orleans had been in the apart- 
ment from the time the prince was brought in, 
and the king, the Duke d'AngoulSme, and the 
rest of the royal family, arrived while he was 
still alive. " Who is the man who has killed 
me t" said he : ** I should wish to see him, in 
order to inquire into his motives: perhaps it is 
some one whom 1 have unconsciously offended." 
The Count d*Artois assured him tnat the as- 
• Lam Ti ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ personal animosity 
i5tf, 261; against him.' ** Would thati may live 
BlQg.Univ. long enough to ask his pardon from 
Perni^ the king," said the worthy descend- 
Moroents &°^ ^^ Saint Louis. "I^inise me, 
4u Due de my father — promise me, my brother, 
Berri, 4», to ask of the king tlie lite of that 
man. 
But the supreme hour soon approached : all 
the resources of art could not long avert the 
Itroke of fate. The opening of the wound had 



only for a brief period relieved the accumula- 
tion of blood within the breast, and _ 
8\-mptoms of suffocation approached. Hisdesth 
Then, on a few words interchanged 
between him and the Duchess^ two illegitimate 
children which he had had in London, of a 
faithful companion in misfortune, and whom 
both had brought up at Paris with the utmost 
kindness, were l>rought into the room. As they 
knelt at his side, striving to stifle their sobs in 
his Moody garments^ he said, embracing Uiem 
with tenderness, ** I know you sufficiently, Car- 
oline, to be assured vou will take care, after 
me, of these orphans. * With the instinct of a 
noble mind, she took her own infant from Ma- 
dame dc Gontaut) who held it in her arnis« and, 
taking the children of the stranger by the hand, 
said to them, " Kiss your sister." The prince 
confessed soon after to the Bishop of Chartres, 
and received absolution. " My God," said he, 
at several responses, *' pardon me, and pardon 
him who has taken my life." It was announced 
that several of the marshals had arrived, eager 
to testify their interest and affliction. *' Ah l" 
he exclaimed, *' I had hoped to have shed my 
blood more usefully in the uiidt>t of them for 
France." But still tlie pardon of his murder- 
er chiefly engrossed his thoughts. When the 
trampling of the horses on the pavement an- 
nounced the approach of the king, he testified 
the utmost joy; and when the monarch entered 
the apartment^ his first words were^ " My uncle, 
ffive me your hand, that 1 ma^ kiss it for the 
last time ;" and then added with earnestness, 
still holding the hand, " I entr'*at of you, in the 
name of my death, the life of that man." " You 
are not so ill as you sufipose," answered Louis ; 
" we will speak of it again." *• Ah !" exclaim- 
ed the dying man, with a mournful accent, 
**you do not say Yes; say it^ I beseech you, 
that I may die in peace." In vain they tried 
to turn his thoughts to other subiects. ** Ah 1" 
said he, wiUi his last breath, *' the life of that 
man would have softened my last mo- ^ , 
ments! If, at least,] could depart with om-^^^^' 
the belief that the blood of that man Uiog. I'niV. 
would not flow aftermy death." With |yi".W,W; 
these words he expired, and his soul Momems 
winged its way to beaven, having left du Due de 
the prayer for mercy and forgiveness SS"^^ **» 
as its last bequest to eartK^ * 

No words can convey an idea of the impres- 
sion which the death of the Duke de ^ 
Berri produced in Fi*ance. Coming immense 
at a time of increasing political excite- sensatioa 
mcnt, when the minds of men were al- '"'J!5*L!^ 
read}' shaken by a vague disquietude, ^ " 
and the apprehension of great and approaching 
but unknown change, it excited a universal con- 
sternation. The obviously political character 
of the blow struck magnified tenfold its force. 
Leveled at the heir of the monarchy, and the 
only prince from whom a continuance of the 
direct line of succession could be hoped, it 
seemed at one stroke to destroy the hopes of an 
heir to the tiirone, and to leave the nation a 
prey to all the evils of an uncertain future and 
a disputed succession. Pity for the victim of 
political fanaticism, admiration for the magna- 
nimity and lofty spirit of his death, mingled 
with apprehensions for themselves^ and a mortal 
terror of the revolutionary convulsions whioh 
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might be ezpeot«d from a repetition of the blows 
of which this was the first The public con- 
sternation manifested itself in the most un- 
equivocal ways. AU the theatres — and that, in 
Paris, was a decisive symptom — were closed. 
The balls of the carnival were interrupted ; 
and it was decreed by the Government^ with 
the general consent of the people, that the 
opera-house should be removed irom the spot 
where the execrable crime had been committed, 
and an expiatory monument erected on its site. 
But these changes did not adequately express 
the public feelings. They exhaled in transports 
of indignation against the rashness of the min- 
istries whose measures had brought matters to 
such a point, and the incapacity of the police, 
which had permitted the crime to be 
i«4*a«r*' co"^n"tted; and it was loudly pro- 
Lae. li. 306, claimed, that an entire change of gov- 
S59; Biog. ernment and measures had become 
Unir. iviii. indispensable, if the monarchy was 
to be saved from perdition.* 
" The hand," said Chateaubriand, " which 
delivered the blow is not the most 
Chateau- S'^^^^-y- Those who have really assos- 
briand^s sinated the Duke de Berri are those 
words on who, for four years, have labored to 
■Son*^'** establish democratic laws in the mon- 
archy ; those who have banished relig- 
ion from our laws; those who have recalled 
the murderers of Louis XYL; those who have 
heard, with indifference, impunity for regicides 
discussed at the tribune ; those who have al- 
lowed the journals to preach up the sovereignty 
of the people, insurrection, and murder, with- 
out making any use of the laws intended for 
their repression; those who have favored every 
false doctrine ; those who have rewarded trea- 
son and punished fidelity; those who have filled 
up all employments with the enemies of the 
Bourbons, and the creatures of Bonaparte; 
those who, pressed by the public indignation, 
have promised to repeal a fatal law, and have 
done nothing during three months, apparently' 
to give the Revolutionists time to sharpen their 
poniards. These are the true murderers of the 
Duke de Berri. It is no longer time to dissem- 
ble ; the revolution we have so often predicted 
has already commenced, and it has already pro- 
duced irreparable evils. Who can restore life 
to the Duke de Berri, or give us back the hopes 
which love and glory had wound up with his 
august person? Surprise is expressed that a 
poniard should have been raised; but the real 
subject of wonder is, that a thousand poniards 
have not been leveled at the breasts of our 
princes. During four years we have over- 
whelmed with rewards those who preach up 
an agrarian law, a republic, and assassination ; 
we nave excited those who have nothing 
against those who have something; him who 
is bom in a humble class against him to whom 
misfortune has left nothing but a name: we 
have permitted public opinion to be disquiet- 
ed by phantoms, and represented a part of 
the nation as set on re-est4iblishinff rights 
* Cbateaub. forever abolished, institutions for 
Feb. 18, ever oveHumed. If we are not 
and March plunged in the hon-ors of external 

9, I8TO — * P ., ... ^ A-L £> tM. jf 

(BuTTM, ^^ ^'^" ^^^t it IS not the fault of 
XX. 186,* the adm'ntstration which has just 
»»• expired."' 



When language so violent as this was used 
in the midst of the crisis, by so dis- ^q 
tinguished a writer as the Viscount General 
Chateaubriand, it may be supposed indignaiion 
that inferior authors were still more iKJIJ^'^* 
impassioned in their strictures. The 
clamor became so violent that no ministry 
could stand against it An untoward incident, 
which occurred while the Duke de Berri yet 
lived, tended to augment the public feeling on 
the subject Entering the room in which Lou- 
vel was detained, M. Decazes was seized with 
a sudden suspicion that the dagger might have 
been poisoned; and thinking, if so, an antidote 
mijB^ht be applied, and possibly the life of the 
prince saved, he had whispei*ed in his ear, 
"Miserable man! a confession remains for you 
to make, which may save the life of your vic- 
tim, and lessen your crime before God. Tell 
the truth sincerely to me, and me alone — was 
the dagger poisoned?** "It was not,** replied 
the assassin coldly, with the accent of truth. 
The words spoken on eitlier side were not 
heard ; but the fact of M. Decazes having whis- 
pered something to Louvel, during his ni'st in- 
terrogatory, became known, and was seized 
upon and magnified by all the eagerness of 
faction. It was immediatelj' bruited abroad 
that the minister bad enjoined silence to the 
assassin, and thence it was concluded he had 
been his accomplice. So readily was this atro- 
cious calumny received in the excited state of 
the public mind, and so eagerly was it seized 
upon by the vehemence of faction, that next 
day M. Clausel de Coussei-gues, a Royalist of 
the extreme Right, a respectable man, but of 
an impassioned temperament and credulous 
disposition, said in the Chamber of Deputies, 
"Tnere is no law which pi^escribes the mode 
of impeaching ministers; but justice requires it 
should be done in public sitting, and in the face 
of France. I propose to the cnamber to insti. 
tute a prosecution against M. Decazes, Minister 
of the Interior, as accomplice in the assassina- 
tion." The Chamber revolted against such an 
accusation, and only twenty-five voices sup- 
ported it General Foy said, " If such an event 
is deplorable for all, it is in an especial manner 
so for the friends of freedom, since there can be 
no doubt that their adversaries will 
take advantage of this execrable 208* srs'-^ 
crime to wrest from the nation the cap. vi. 305, 
liberties which the king has be- SOo: Ann. 
stowed upon it, and which he is so li^'L'**" 
anxious to maintain. ^ 

From the moment when the Duke de Berri 
breathed his last, the king foresaw 
the immense advantage it would give j^^^^ j^jj^g 
to the ultra-Royallsts, and the efforts rewrives to 
they would make to force him to support 
abandon the system of government " ™" 
and the public servants to whom he was so 
much attached. "My child,** said he to M. 
Decazes next day, " the uUroi are preparing 
against us a terrible war ; they will make the 
most of my grief It is not your system that 
they will attack— it is mine; it is not at you 
their blows are leveled — it is at me.*' " Should 
your Majesty,*' answered M. Decazes, " deem 
my retiring for the good of your service, I am 
ready to resign, though grieved to think mir 
retreat will lead to such fatal conseqaeneeiL * 
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**! insist upon your remainiDg,** replied the 
monarch; **thev shall not separate you from 
me." Then« alter weeping in common over 
the deplorable event which had altered the 
destinies of France, and let loose the parties 
who tore its entrails with such fury against 
each other, they agreed on the measures to be 
adoptea in consequence ;^ and these 
2tf9^%)0- were, that the Chamber of Peers 
Laiii. vi/ should be summoned as a supreme 
273, s*^ . court to try the assassin of the Duke 
Imc. il. 300. ^^ Berri; and that laws, restrictive 
of the license of the press, and giving 
the Government extraordinary powers of ar- 
rest, and modifying the Electoral Law, should 
be introduced into the Lower Chamber. 

But how determined soever the king might 
^ be to support his favorite minister 
He at length ftod system of government, the tide 
•frees lo his of public feeling soon became so 
dwminal. gtrong that it was impossible to 
resist it The terrible words of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand regarding M. Decazes in the Con 
aervateur, ** His feet have slipped in blood." vi- 
brated in every heart The accusation against 
him, though quashed in the Chamber of Depu 
ties, and repudiated by every unprejudiced 
mind, still hung over him in general opinion. 
People did not believe him guilty, but ne had 
been openly accused, and no pi*oof of his inno- 
cence had been adduced. The agitation of the 
public mind was indescribable, and soon as- 
sumed such a magnitude as portended great 
changes, and is always found, for good or for 
evil, to be irresistible. The terrible nature of the 
cata8ti*ophe — its irreparableconsequences on the 
future of the monarchy — the chances of future 
and unknown dangers which it had induced, 
were obvious to every apprehension. Every 
one trembled for his fortune, his life ; a few for 
the public liberties. The Liberals became sub- 
duea and downcast, the Royalists vehement 
and exulting. Matters were at last brought to 
a crisis by a conversation which ensued be- 
tween the king and the principal members of 
the royal family. The Count d Artois demand- 
ed the dismissal of the prime minister, and a 
ehange in the system of government "We are 
hastening to a revolution, sire," said the Duch- 
ess d*Angouldme, "but there is still time to 
arrest it M. Decazes has injured the Royalists 
too deeply for any accommodations to take 
place between them: let him cease to be a 
member of your Cabinet, and all will hasten 
to tender to you their services." ** I do not 
suppose," replied the king, " that you propose 
to force my will : it belongs to me alone to 
determine tne policy of my government" "It 
is impossible for me," rejoined the Count d*Ar- 
tojs, " to remain at the Tuileries when M. De- 
cazes, openly accused of the murder of my son, 
sits at tne council : I beseech you to allow me 
to retire to Compiegne." The Duchess d*An- 
gouleme united ner instances to those of the 
Count d* Artois, and at length the king, dread- 
« Lam vi ^"8 * iotaX rupture of the royal fam- 
S9Q, 300 . ily. Baid, " You are determined on it : 
Cap vi. - well, we shall see you all shall be 
«7. 319. aatisfied."' 

When M. Decazes heard of the result of this 
eonference, he saw it was no longer possible 
to maintain his position, and he accordingly 



sent in his resi^ation. The king, deeply affect- 
ed, felt himself constrained to receive ^^ 
it ''My child," said he, "it is not Kesigiia- 
against you. but i^ainst me that the tion or M. 
stroke is directed The Pavilion JS^!?* 
Marsan would deprive me of all Dnkede 
power. I will not nave M. de Taliey- Richeliea 
rand ; the Duke de Richelieu alone ■•"' *'"'• 
shall replace you. Go and convince him of the 
necessity of his agreeing to the sacrifice which 
I demand of him. As for you, I shall show 
these gentlemen that you have in noways lost 
my confidence." The Duke de Richelieu ac- 
cordingly was commissioned to form a ministry, 
but he evinced the utmost repugnance at un- 
dertaking the task, and it was only at the 
earnest solicitation of the king, and as a mat- 
ter of patriotic duty, that he at length agreed. 
M. Sim6on was made Minister of the Interior, 
and M. Portalis under-secretary to the Minister 
of Justice. No other changes were made in 
the Cabinet; and M. Decazes was appointed 
embassador at London, with magnificent allow- 
ances lie was so far from losing his influence, 
however, by his departure, that the king cor- 
responded with him almost daily after he was 
settled in London. The Duke de Richelieu 
made the absolute and unconditional supjnort 
of the Royalists a condition of his taking office, 
and this the Count d* Artois engaged ^ 
to secure ;* and as a pledge of the 3ig §23 • 
cordiality of the alliance, M. Capelle, Lain. t1.* 
his private secretary, was made pvin- 303, 305 ; 
cipal secretary to the Minister of the Jj^'"' ^'' 
Interior. The Ministry therefore was 
materially modified by the introduction of 
Royalist members, though it still retained, as ft 
whole, its Liberal character. But a still more 
material change took place at this period in 
the private disposition of the king, owing^ to ft 
change of favorites, which materially influ- 
enced his policy during the remainder of his 
reign. 

Although the age and infirmities of the king 
prevented him from becoming the 
slave of the passions which had dis- i<he king^a 
graced so many of his race, and his inclination 
disposition had always made him for Plato- 
more inclined to the pleasures of the 5lJ|n*a**** 
table than to those of love, yet he 
was by no means insensible to female charms, 
and extremely fond of the conversation of 
elegant and well-informed women. He piqued 
himself, though neither young nor handsome, 
upon his power of rendering himself agreeable 
to them m the way which he alone desired, 
which was within the limits of Platonic attach- 
ment He had a remarkable facility in expres- 
sing himself, both verbally and in writing, in 
elegant and complimentary language toward 
them : he spent several hours every day in this 
refined species of trifling, and pnded himself 
as much on the turn of his flattery in notes to 
ladies, as on the charter which was to give 
liberty to France and peace to Europe. Aware 
of this disposition on the part of the sovereign, 
the Royalists, in whose saloons such a person 
was most likely to be found, had for long been 
on the look-out for some lady attached to their 

Erinciples, who might win the confidence of 
ouis, and insensibly insinuate her ideas on 
politics in the midst of the complimentary 
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trifling or tmreBerred confidence of the bou- 
doir. Such a person Was found in a young and 
beautiful woman then in Paris, who united a 
graceful exterior to great powers of conversa- 
tion, and an entire command of diplomatic tact 
^ and address ; and to her influence 

27» sWoT '^® future policy of his reign is in a 
great degree to be traced.* 
Madame, the Countess Du Cayla, was the 
^2 daughter of M. Talon, who held a 

The Coant- respectable position in the ancient 
em Du magistracy of France, and had taken 
^y'** an active part, in concert with Mira- 

beau and the Count de la Marche, in the in- 
trigues which preceded the Revolution. He 
was said to be possessed of some valuable 
papers, implicating Louis XVIIL, then Count 
of Provence, in the affair for which the Marquis 
de Favras suffered death in 1789, and th^se had 
descended after his decease to his daughter. 
She had been brought up in the school of di- 
plomacy under Madame Campan, and was inti- 
mate both with the Empress Josephine, and 
Hortense Queen of Holland, since Duchess of 
St. Leu. She was married early in life to an 
old man of fortune, whose temper was soon 
found to be incompatible with ner own, and 
having separated from him, without reproach, 
after the Fi*ench fashion, she was living witliout 
scandal in the family of the Prince of Cond4, 
with whose natural daughter, the Countess de 
Rully, she was intimate, when the Royalist 
leaders cast their e^'cs upon her as 
2bi^^2S^ a person likely to conflnn their as- 
' cendency in the royal councils.' 

The Viscount de la Rochefoucauld was the 
46. person intrusted with the manage- 
Her first ment of this delicate aflfair, and he 
'"J?!**"! ^^^ ^ with great tact and address, 
wliich^"** He first impressed upon the young 
proves sac- and charmiue countess that she 
eeseAil. would confer inestimable services on 
the cause of religion and her country if she 
would take advantage of the sift of pleasing 
which Providence had bestowed upon her, and 
reclaim the sovereign to the system of govern- 
ment which would alone secure the interests 
of his religion, his people, or his family.* The 

* " Louis a besoin d'aimer ceux a qui il permet de le 
eonseilier, son cceur ear pour moitie dans la politique. 
Madame de Balbi, M. Duvamy, M. de Blacas autrerois, 
M. Deea^efl aujourd*bal, aont les preuvea encore vivantes 
de eette dispoaitlon de sa nature II (kut lui plaire pour 
avoir le droit de Tlnfluencer. Dea femmes Ulustrea par 
leur eredit, utile ou Oineate, aor le cceur et sar Tesprit de 
DOS roifl, oDt tour a tour perdu ou 8auv6 la royaute en 
France et en Eapagne. C^eat d'uoe Tenune aeule au- 
Jourd'hui que peut venir le aalnt de la religion et de la 
monarchie. La nature, la nalsaance, I'Mucation, le mal- 
heur menxe, aemblent voua avoir deaiinneo pour ce roie. 
Voulez-vous etre le aalut dea princes, ramie du roi, 
VE*thiT dea royaliatea, la Maintenon ferme et irr^procb- 
able d^une cour qui ae perd et qu*une femme peut rccon- 
cilier et sauver^ Demandez au roi une audience sons 
pretexie d'iniplorer aa protection dont voua avex besoin 

Eur voua et pour vos en&nts. Montrez-lui comme par 
sard ces tresoni de gr&ce, de bon sens, et d'eaprit que 
la nature vous a prodifuea, non pour Tombre et la rotraite, 
male pour i'entretlen d'un roi appreciateurpaasionn6,de8 
dons de Tame ; charmez-le par une premiere conversation ; 
retoumes quand il vooa rappellera ; et quand votre empire 
Inaper^u sera (bnde dans un attachementpar lea habi- 
tudes, employes peu i neu cet empire ik d^raciner de son 
eonaell le favori dont il est ftacine, et a reeoneilier le roi 
avec son frdre, avee lea princes, et A lul faire adopter de 
eoncert, dana la peraonne de M. de Villele, et de aea amis, 
un ministere a la fbis royalisto et constitutionnel qui 
remette le trone a plomb sur la base monarchique, ct qui 



mind of Madame Da Cayla, as her publislied 
letters demonstrate, at once pious and tender, 
and endowed with a reach of thought equal 
to either Madame de S6vign6 or the Princess 
des Ursins, readily embraced the duty thus as- 
signed to her by the political party to which 
she was attached. ** It was necessary," said 
she afterward, playfully, " to. have an Esther 
for that Ahasuerus." The next point was to 
throw her in the king's way, and tiiis was easily 
brought about by the unfortunate circum- 
stances in which she was placed. Her husband, 
with whom she hod come to open rupture, at 
once claimed her fortune, and insisted upon ob- 
taining delivery of her children ; and the dis- 
consolate mother solicited an interview with 
Louis, to throw herself at his feet, and solicit 
his interest and support in the difficult circum- 
stances in which she was placed. The king 
granted it, and the result was entirely success- 
ful. Dazzled by her beauty, captivated by her 
grace, impressed by her talents, melted by her 
tears, the king promised to aid her to the ut- 
most of his power, and invited her to a second 
interview. So great was the ascendency which 
her genius and charms of manner soon gave 
her, that she became necessary to the monarch, 
who spent several hours every day in her 
society, without any of the scandal arising 
which in ordinary cases follows such inter- 
views. Great was the effect of this 
secret influence on the future desti- Jo MaSne 
nies of France, especially after the re- Du Cayla, 
moval of M. Dccazes to London had Stt> 04 ; 
removed the chief counterpoise on Jgi"^^' 
the other side.* * 

Thus fell, never again to rise, M. Deoazcs; 
for though he was appointed erabas- ^^ 
sador to London, and retained the character 
confidence of the king, yet he never of M. Decs- 
again formed part of the Ministry, ***• 
and his career as a public man was at an end. 
It is impossible to deny that he was possessed 
of considerable abilities. No man raises him- 
self from a humble station to the rule of empire, 
without being possessed of some talents, which, 
if they are not of the first order, are at least of 
the most marketable description. It is generally 
characters of that description which are most 
successful in maintaining themselves long at the 
head of affaira Genius anticipates the march 
of events, and is often shipwrecked because the 
world is behind its views ; heroism recoils from 
the concessions requisite for success, and fails 
to conquer, because it disdains to stoop. It is 
pliant ability which discerns the precise mode 
of elevation, and adopts the principles requisite 
for immediate success. M. Decazes had this 
pliant ability in the very highest degree. Dis- 
cerning in character, he at once scanned the 
king's disposition, and perceived the foibles 
which required to be attended to in order to 
gain his confidence. Able in the conduct of 
affairs, he made himself serviceable in his em- 
ployment^ and attracted his notice b^ the valua- 
ble'information which he communicated, both 
in his own department and that of others. En- 
ergetic and ready in the tribune, he defended 

previenne lea prochalnea cataatrophca dont la train eat 
menace/*— Faro/M de M. de. la RockefaucaiUdaMadam* 
la Comteue Du Cayla. Lamabtinb, Hist, dt la Rt9^ 
iaurationt vl. 290, 293. 
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the ministerial measures with Ti^or and success 
against the numerous attacks with which they 
were assailed. 

lie acquired the surprising ascendency which 
.g he gained over the mind of the king 
Merits of mainly by stud^'ing his disposition, 
liis meai»- and proposing measures in the Cah- 
ores M a j^g^ which were in a manner the re- 
staieiiman. f^^^.^^QJ^ ^f those which he perceived 
were already contemplated iu the royal breast ; 
but tlie temporary success which they met with 
proved that both had correctly discerned, if not 
the ultimate consequences of their measures^ at 
least the immediate signs of the times. The 
Royalists justly reproach him with having es- 
tal>lished, by the royal authority, an electoral 
system of the most democratic character, and 
thrown himself into the arms of the Liberals, 
who made use of the advantage thus gained to 
undennine the monarchy. But, in justice to 
him, it must be recollected that the working 
of representative governments was then very 
little understood, and the practical results of 
changes, now obvious to all, were then only 
discerned by a few ; that his situation was one 
surrounded with difficulties, and in which any 
false step might lead to perdition; and that if 
tlie course he pursued was one which entailed 
ultimate dangera of the most serious kind on 
the monareh3% it was, perhaps, the only one 
which enabled it to shun the immediate perils 
with which it was threatened. In common 
with the king, his leading idea was reconcilia- 
tion ; liis principle, concession ; his policy, to 
disarm opposition by anticipating its demands. 
This view was a benevolent and amiable one, 
but unfortunately more suited to the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More than the storm-beaten mon- 
archy of the Bourbons; and experience has 
proved that such a polic}', in presence of an 
ambitious and unscrupulous enemy, only post- 
pones the danger to aggravate it 

The Assembly, by the fall of M. Decazes, and 
49, the infusion of Royalist members into 
Division of the Cabinet, was divided differently 
ihJ'wm- from what it had hitherto been. The 
blyarfcr m1 intermediate third party was extiu- 
Dccszes' guished by the fall of M. Decazes. The 
fall. Royalists and Liberals now formed 

two great parties which divided the whole 
Assembly between them — the Centre all ad- 
hered to the Ri^ht or Left. This circumstance 
rendered the situation of the Ministry more 
perilous in the outset, but more secure in the 
end ; it was more difficult for them to gain a 
majority in the first instance,. but, once gained, 
it was more likely to adhere permanently to 
them. It is a great evil, both for Government 
and Opposition, to have a third party between 
tlicin, the votes of which may cast their balance 
either way; for it imposed upon both the ne- 
cessity of often departing from their principles, 
and avoiding immediate defeat by permanently 
degrading themselves in the eyes of the country. 
The Doctrinaires all retired with their chief, 
M. Decazes, but they voted on important ques- 
tions with the new Ministry ; and the 
J^*5'37 '; **>»^»tie8 of M. Guizot» M, de Stael, M. 
Lam. tL* d« Barante, and M. de Saint Aulaire, 
312. 314 ; who formed the strength of that part}', * 

wT 304 ^®^® ^^^ ^^^^ known not to make their 
* * adhesion a matter of eager solicitation 



and no slight manoBuyring, on both sides of 
the Assembly. 

Two painful seenea took place before the 
measures of the new Ministers were qq 
brought forward in the Chamber of Fnnenil of 
Deputies— the funeral of the Duke de ^£^^ 
Berri, and the trial and execution of aodo^. 
his assassin. The body of the prince Uoo of 
was laid in state for several days in }f ^^* 
the Louvre, and afterward carried "•■'^**' 
with every possible magnificence to the ances- 
tral but now untenanted vaults of SaiutrDeniSb 
The king, accompanied by the Duke and Duch- 
ess of An^oul^me, attended the mournful cere- 
mony, which was celebrated with every circum- 
stance of external splendor which could impress 
the imagination, and eveiy reality of woe which 
could melt the heart: 

** When a prince to the tkte of a peasaat boa yidded. 
The tapestry waTea dark in tbe dim-Ughted hall ; 
With acuicheona ofailver tbe ooffia is ahidded. 
And pageo aland mute by the canopied pall ; 
Through the courts at deep midnight the lorcbes are 

gleaming, 
In tbe proudly-arched chapel the banaera an beaming. 
Far adown the long aisles sacred muaic ia streaming. 
Lamenting a chief of the people ahould lUl.** 

Such was the emotion of the Duchess d'An- 
gouleme at witnessing such a scene in such a 
place, that she sunk senseless on the pavement. 
One only ray of hope remained to the royal 
family, arising from the situation of the Duchess 
de Berri, which gave hopes that an heir might 
yet be preserved for the monarchy, and the 
hopes of the assassin blasted. That fanatical 
wretch was brought to trial, and condemned on 
the clearest evidence, fortified by his own con- 
fession. He admitted the enormity of his crime, 
but still insisted that on public groimds it was 
justifiable.* His answere, when interrogated, 
evinced the deplorable atheism in which the 
dreams of the Revolution ended. " I was some- 
times a Catholic," said he, "sometimes a theo- 
philanthropist" " Do you not fear the Divine 
justice ?*' asked the Prevost de Montmorency. 
•* God is a mere name,'* replied the 
assassin. lie was executed on the juQe8, * 
7th June, and evinced on th« scaffold ibso , Ann. 
the same strange indifference which J1»J'« »"• 
had characterized -his demeanor ever J. 3^3 SJi 
since the murder.^ 

The first measures of the new Ministers were 

directed to the prosecution of the 51. 

measures prepared by the former Ministerial 

ones, arming Government with extra- I5^2I!!S^» 
jT' o i> X J ineaeaaion. 

ordinary powers of arrest, and re- Argument 

straining the licentiousness of the against the 
press. Much difficulty was at first ^^^ 
experienced in arranging terms of accommoda- 
tion with the Royalists on the rights so as to 
secure a majority in the Chambers^ but at length 
the terms were agreed on ; and these were, that 
the powers of arrest were to be conferred on 
Government for a limited period, that the press 
was to be restrained, and that a new electoral 
law was to be introduced, restoring the double 
step in elections. Nothing could equal the ve- 
hemence with which these la ws were assailed 

* ** C'etait une action horrible, c'est vrai," diaajt Louvd, 
" quand on tue un autre homme : cela ne peotpaaaer pour 
vertu, c'est un crime. Je n'y auraia jamais etc entrain^ 
sans I'intcret que je prenais a la nation suirant moi : jo 
croyais bien faire suivant mon id^o." — MomttWi June 4, 
1820 ; ProciM de Louvel, 37. 
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hy the Opposition, "when they were introdueed. 
TjQat on tne law of an'eet was the first that came 
under discussion. '* It belongs to the wisdom of 
the Chambers,'* said General Foy and Benjamin 
Constant, 'Sto defend a throne wnich misfortune 
has rendered more august and more dear to 
fidelity. Let us beware lest^ in introducing a 
law more odious than useful, we substitute for 
the pt*esent public grief other grounds of discon- 
tent which may cause the first to be forgotten. 
The prince whom we mourn pardoned witli his 
dying breath his infamous assassin. Let us take 
care that the example of that sublime death is 
not lost for the nation, the royal family, and 
the public morality; that posterity may not 
reproach us with having sacrificed the public 
liberties on a hecatomb at the funeral of a 
Bourbon, 
'* The abyss of a counter-revolution is about 
^ to open: a system is announced which 
Cominaed. will attack successiveljr all our rights, 
all the guarantees which the nation 
sighed for in vain in 1789, and hailed with 
such gratitude in 1814. The regime of 1788 is 
to be revived by the three laws which are pro- 
posed at the same time, the first reviving leUren 
de cachet, the second establishing the slavery of 
the press, the third fetteiing the organs of free- 
dom whom it sends to the Chamber. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated in every age, and more 
especially in the disastrous epoch of the Revo- 
lution, that if a government once yields to a 
party, that party will not fail soon to subju- 

fate it The present time affords a proof of it 
'he barrier, feeble and tottering as it was, 
which the Ministry opposed to the counter- 
revolution, shakes, and is about to be thrown 
down. Perhaps the Ministry does not at this 
moment foresee it ; but all the laws which you 
are called on now to pass, will be turned to 
the profit of the counter-revolution, and that 
principle is to be applied to the proposed law, 
compared to that of 1817. That which in 
1817 was, from the pressure of circumstances, 
1 ^„, uist mei^ely irregular, will in 1820 be 
Ui. 01, 81 , teiTible; that which in 1817 was 
Ijc. ii.397, only vicious in principle, will in 1820 
become terrible in its application."' 
On the other hand, it was answered by the 
53, Duke de Richelieu and the Duxe de 
Answer by Fitz-james, on the part of the Gov- 
ilie Govern- emment: "Is it possible that any 
"*"*■ one can be so blind to existing cir- 

cumstances, and the dangers which menace the 
state and the royal family! Does any one 
persist in asserting that the assassination of the 
18th February is an isolated actt Have the 
persons who assert this been shut up in their 
nouses for the last six months? What! are 
those ferocious songs, repeated niffht after 
night with such perseverance that the indul- 

Sint police have at length come to pretend 
at they do not hear them, nothing? — ^those 
songs which commenced on the very night of 
the assassination, and which they had the 
effrontery to repeat nnder the windows of the 
Duchess de Berri herself? What! those pla- 
cards, those menaces, those anonymous letters 
—not to us, who are accustomed to, and dis- 
regard them, but to her for whom they know 
we are disposed to sacrifice a thousand times 
onr lives — those execrable threats against a be- 



reaved father, whose ^ef would have melted 
tigers, but has only increased the tliirst for 
blood in our revolutionary tigers. What! those 
medals, struck with the name of Marie Louise 
and her son — their images sent every where 
through the kingdom, and now paraded even 
in the capital ; those clubs, in which they count 
us on our benches, and have a poniard ready 
for each of our breasts * the coincidence of what 
passes in the nations around us with what wo 
witness in our interior — ^the assassination by 
Sand, the attempted assassination of Thistle- 
wood, repetitions abroad of what was going on 
in our interior — homicide and regicide con- 
verted into virtues, and recommended as deeds 
worthy of eternal glory. What! Spain be- 
come Uie prey of a military faction, and of acta 
of treason which have disnonored the name of 
a soldier. Are these not proofs of a conspiracy 
extending over all western Europe, which is ad- 
vancing with rapid strides towai*d its maturi- 
ty?*' So obvious were these dangers, that 
notwithstanding a vehement outcry in both 
houses, the proposed law was passed . .„ „._ 
by considerable majorities, the num- jh. 01. 82; 
bers in the Chamber of Deputies J.ac. ii. 39t)) 
being 184 to 113; in the Peers. 121 i?^^;pjfc, 

to 86 1 » ^ 345,350. 

The law re-establishing the censorship of the 
press excited a still more violent 54 
Btoi*m in the Chambers. As a pre- Censor- 
lude to it the most extraoi'dinary "hip of the 
ferment took place in the public JJ^nt^*^ 
journals, which nearly unanimously againitt it 
assailed the proposed measure witn by the Op- 
a degree of vehemence unexampled P*****®"- 
even in those days of rival governments and 
desperate party contests. On the one hand, it 
was said by M. Manuel, M. Lafayette, and M. 
Camille-Jourdan : "The censorship is essen- 
tially partial ; it has always been so^ and it is 
impossible it should be otherwise, for it is 
absolute government in practice. You have 
already suspended indiviaual liberty, and you 
are now about to add to the rigor of arbitrary 
detention by the censure, for you render it im- 
possible for the Ministers to be made aware of 
their error. You ask for examples of the abuse 
of the censorship; they are innumerable: the 
most arbitrary spirit prevailed when it was 
last established, for they erased even the 
speeches of 3'our own colleagues, when they 
were in defense against attacks. To what do 
you aspire with these ill-timed attempts at re- 
pression ? To extinguish the volcano ? Do you 
not know that the flame is extending beneath 
your feet, and that, if you do not give it an 
adequate means of escape, it will occasion an 
explosion which will destroy you all ? While 
the liberty of Europe is advancing with the 
steps of a giant, and when France wishes, and 
ought to be at the head of that ereat develop- 
ment of the dignity and faculties of man, a 
government, to whom, indeed, hypocrisy can 
no longer be objected, is endeavoring to drag 
you into a backward course, and to widen 
more and more the breach which already 
yawns in the nation. Whither are we tend- 
ing? You accumulate lettrea de cachet and 
censors! 1 am no panegyrist of the English 
government, but 1 do not believe tiint any 
minister could be found so bold as to proposs^ 
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in that country, at the same time, the eensor- 
nliip of the presa, and the suspension of the 
Haoeas Corpus Act 

*' To prevent is not to repress, say the parti- 
-. sans of the censorship. Never was a 

C4>nciuded. more deplorable illusion. To subject 
the journals to such fetters is to strike 
at the liberty of the press in its very heart 
Tlie liberty of the penodical press is the life- 
blood of freedom. Y^igilant advanced guards, 
ever-wakeful sentinels, their sheets are to re-, 
presentative governments what language is 
to man. They serve as the medium of com- 
munication between distant places, whose in- 
terests are the same; they leave no opinion 
without defense, no abuse in the shade, no in- 
justice without an avenger. The Government 
18 not less aided by it< efforts. The Ministry 
know beforehand what it has to hope or to 
fear; the people, who are their friends, and 
who their enemies; and to them we owe that 
early communication of intelligence, and that 
rapid expression of wishes, which is an advant- 
age which nothing else can supply. Attack 
openly the liberty of the press, or respect that 
of the public journals; but recollect that the 
charter has not separated them, and that it has 
withdrawn both alike from every species of 
een3orshi]\ This is not a question of prin- 
ciple; It IS a question of life or deatL We 
have arrived at that point, that if our personal 
freedom, the liberty of the press, and the liberty 
of elections, are taken away, the charter has 
become a mockery, the constitutional monarchy 
18 at an end. Nothing remains for us but 
anarchy or despotism. Power will rest with 
the strongest ; and if so, woe to the feeble ma- 
jority in this Chamber which now directs it. 
Nothing can lonff remain strong which is not 
1 An Ilivt. national. Do not denationali£e the 
ill. 67, 68, thrane : if you do so, your majority 
^*- will soon be broken to"pieces." * 

On the other hand, it was contended by 

94 Baron Pasquier and Count Simeon: 

Answer by *" It is books, and not pamphlets, 

ibe Minis- which have enlightened the world. 

tcriaiists Q^^ y^yj. ^ ^j^ ^jj^ condition to 

which the unrestricted liberty of the journals 
has brought society, and every where you will 
see the passions roused to the highest degree, 
hatreds envenomed, the poniards of vengeance 
6har|)ened — and the horrible catastrophe which 
we ail deplore is a direct consequence of it 
Consider the character of that crime: one 
special character distinguishes it, and that is 
fanaticism. But what sort of fanaticism! Every 
age has had its own, and ours is not less clearly 
defined than that whicli, two hundred years 
ago, sharpened the dagger of Ravaillac. It is 
not now the pulpit, it is the journals which 
encourage fanaticism ; it is no longer religious, 
but |io1iiical. Where are the organs of that 
fanaticism which threatens to tear society in 

Sieces to be found f By whom is it cherished, 
attered, exalted? Wno can deny that it is 
the journals and periodical publications that do 
this? Men eminent for their talenta, respecta- 
ble for their viilues, influential from their 
position, have not disdained to descend into 
this arena, and to employ their great abilities 
to move the people. Otfiers, borrowing every 
mask, have learned and employed every art to 



turn to their advantage the most shameful pro- 
jects, the most infamous objects which the heart 
of man can harbor. Such is the government 
of journals; powerful to destroy, they are 
powerless to save. They have destroyed the 
Constitution of 1791, which gave them liberty ; 
they destroyed that Convention which made 
the world tremble. 

** We are told that the liberty of the press is 
the soul of representative govern- 
ments. Doubtless it is so ; but it is concluded 
not less true than the licentiousness 
of thoi press is its most mortal enemy. I do 
not hesitate to assert there is no political sys- 
tem sufficiently strong to bear the attacks 
which it has now come to organize among u& 
Possibly the time may come when, as in En- 
gland, it may be practicable to establish fully 
the liberty of the press among us; but unques- 
tionably that time has not yet arrived. The 
event we all deplore, the universal dkbdcle of 
violence which nas succeeded it^ is a sufficient 
proof of this. In the mean time. Government, 
without the aid of extraordinary pow'ers, can 
not command a remedy for these evils; it has 
not, and should not have, any influence over 
the tribunals; the dependence of magistrates 
would degrade, unsuccessful prosecutions weak- 
en it; verdicts of juries, so powerful on public 
opinion, might destroy it In a word, it is ne- 
cessary to supply the deficiency of repretutive^ 
by augmenting the strength of preventive checks ; 
and this can only be done by the censorship. 
It is ii> vain to object to such a power, that 
it may be converted into the ann of a party. 
Doubtless it might be so; but that party is 
the party of France — of the Bourbons — of the 
charter of freedom. That party must be al- 
lowed to triumph, for it is tnat of regular gov- 
ernment Tlie time has arrived when we must 
say to the people, *The danger with which you 
are menaced does not come from your gov- 
ernors; it comes from yourselves — ^from the 
factions, in whose eyes nothing is fixed, nothing 
sacred, and which, abandoned to their senseless 
furies, would not scruple to trample every law 
under their feet It is from them ,.. .^^ 
that we must wrest their arms, under peb 19. ^ 
pain of perishing in case of failure, 1830; A^nn. 
for they aim at nothing short of uni- Ii'*ii'"- 
versalpuin.''** ^'^ 

The Doctrinaires, who felt that their influence 
was mainly dependent on strength ^ 
of intellect, and dreaded any restric- Result of 
tion U[>on its expression, almost all the debate, 
voted against the Government on March 30. 
this occasion in the Chamber of Deputies ; and 
in the Peers, M. de Chateaubriand, whose ar- 
dent genius revolted at the idea of restraints 
was also ranged against them. The Right 
Centre, however, with that exception, nearly 
unanimously adhered; and the result showed 
how nearly the parties were balanced, now that 
the Chamber was divided into two only. In the 
Peers the numbers were 106 to 104; in the 
lower house, 186 to 110.' It is re- ^j^^ 
markable that, on so vital a point ApriTl,*"'' 
for public freedom, the majority was itSio ; Ann. 
so much greater in the Commons than JJf"L'*jj, 
the Peers. On the day after the final **' **' "'' 
division in the Chamber of Deputies, a com- 
mission was appointed by the Minister of tha 
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Interior to examine all periodical journals be- 
fore their publication, and the cenaorship came 
into full operation. 
Experience has confirmed the assertion here 
^ made, that no government has ever 
Reflections been established in France, since the 
onthissub* Revolution, which has been able to 
j^'* stand for any length of time against 

the unrestricted assaults of the public press. 
Whetlier it is from the vehemence and prone- 
ness to change in the French character, or from 
the absence of that steadying mass of fixed in- 
terests, which, like the fly-wheel in the ma- 
chine, steadies its movements, and restrains the 
actions of the moving power, the fact is certain. 
No dynasty or administration has ever existed 
for any length of time, which had not contrived 
somehow or other to restrain the violence of 
the periodical press. There is more here than 
a peculiarity of national temperament, to which, 
on this side of the Channel, we are so apt to 
ascribe it It points to a ^reat truth, of gen- 
eral application and lasting importance to 
mankina — that is, that the public press is only 
to be relied on as the bulwark either of freedom 
or good government, where classes exist in 
society, and interests in the state, which render 
the sup|[K>rt of truth a matter of immediate prof- 
it to those engaged in the great work of en- 
lightening or directing the public mind. In- 
dividuals of a noble and lofty character will, 
indeed, often be found who will sacrifice inter- 
est to the assertion of truth, but they are few 
in number; and though they may direct the 
thinking few, they can not be expected, in the 
first instance at least, to have much influence 
on the unthinking many. The ability of those 
engaged in the public press is in general very 
ffreat ; but it is like the abilit^r of the bar — ^it 
IS employed to support the views which suit 
tlie interests of its clients, and more occupied 
with objects of present interest than with tnoae 
of ultimate importance. Those who live b^^ 
the people must please the people. There is 
no security so complete alike for stable govern- 
ment and public freedom as a free press^ when 
great interests on both itide* exist in society, and 
the national talent is equally divided in plead- 
ing their cause respectively. But where, either 
from the violence of previous convulsions, or 
any other cause, only one prevailing interest is 
left in society, the greater part of the public 
press at once ranges itself on its side : the other 
IS never heard ; or, if heard, never attended to. 
The chains are thrown over the minds of men, 
and a free press becomes, as in republican 
America, the organ of the mandates of a t^-rant 
majority ; or, as in imperial France, the instru- 
ment 01 a military despotisnt 

Government soon found that the decree di- 
00, rectcd against the periodical press 
Alarming had neither extinguislied the freedom 
Mate of ibe ^f thought nor taken away the arms 
•nd^fens- ^^ faction. The journals, being fet- 
ivemcaa- tered by the censorship, took ref- 
aresofGoT- Qgg Jq pamphlets, which were not 
•mment. subjected to it, and Paris soon was 
overrun with iroehure* which assailed Govern- 
ment with the utmost furv, and, on the plea 
that it had departed from the constitutional r6- 

S'me, indulged in the most uncontrolled vio- 
nce of language. Not the Ministry merely, 
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the dynasty was openly assailed; and then, for 
the first time, there appeared decisive evidence 
of the great conspiracy which had been organ- 
ized in France against the Bourbons. As long 
as the electoral system was established on such 
a footing as gave them a near prospect of dis- 
possessing the Crown by leffislative means, this 
conspiracy was kept in abeyance; but now 
that a quasi-Royalist Ministry was in power, 
and there was a chance of a change in the 
Electoral Law which might defeat their pro- 
jects, they became entirely undisguised in tJieir 
measures, and openly menaced the throne. In 
these arduous circumstances the conduct of G ov- 
ernment was firm, and yet temperate. Prose- 
cutions were instituted against the press, which, 
in some instances^ were successful, and in some 
degree tended to check its licentiousness. The 
army, moreover, was firm, and could bo relied 
on for the discharge of its duty ;* j ^ ^y 
which was the more fortunate and i, 7, 13 ^ 
meritorious on its part, that a great Lac. u. 403, 
portion of its officers were veterans ^®** 
of Napoleon's army, and that the greatest ef- 
forts had been made by the Liberal party to 
seduce both them and those on half-pay into 
the treasonable designs which were in contem- 
plation. Aware of the approach of danger, 
the Minister of War drew the Royal Guard 
nearer to Paris, and arranged its station so that 
in six hours two thirds of its force might be 
concentrated at any point in the capital which 
might be menaced. 

An untoward circumstance occurred at this 
juncture, which, although trivial in ^j 
ordinary times, now considerably Denuncia- 
augmented the difficulties of Govern- ation of the 
ment A magistrate at Nimes, M. ^^^^ 9^^ 
Madier, a respectable but injudicious 
and credulous man, presented a petition to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in which he stated that, 
some days after the death of the Duke de Berri, 
two circulars had been sent to Nimes, not from 
the Minister of the Interior, but from the Roy- 
alist committee, denouncing M. Decazes, and 
directing the Royalists to organize themselves 
as for ulterior events.* It was evident from 
the tenor of these circulars, which without 
doubt had emanated from the Royalist com- 
mittee at Paris, that they related only to elec- 
tioneering preparations, in the event of a disso- 
lution of the Chambers taking place in conse- 
quence of the change of Ministry; and that 
when the retreat of M. Decazes was secured, 
nothing more was intended to be done. But 
this petition and the revelation of the Royalist 
circulars served as an admirable handle to the 
Liberal party, who pointed to it as a proof of 
a secret government, which counteracted all 
the measures of the responsible one, and was 
preparing the entire nun of the public liber- 
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Ne soyez ni surpris ni eflVagda quoiqae rattentat 
da 13 Fevrier n*aU pas amene aur-Ie-champ la chuie du 
Favori ; agisaez comme s'il etait deja renvoy6. Nous 
rarracherons de ce posie si on ne consent pas a Ten ban- 
nir : en attendant, organisez-vous ; les avis, les ordrcs, 
I'argent ne vous manqueront pas.*' Another—" Nous 
vouB dctnandions il y a peu de jours une attitude impo- 
sante, nous vous recommandons amourd*hui le calme, 
nous venons de remporter un avantaj^e d^cisif en flilsant 
chasser Decazes: de grands services peuvent vous etre 
rendus par le nouveau ininistere : it (kut bien vous trnrdcr 
de lui montrer des sentiments liostiles."— Capefiqub^ 
v. n. 
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ties. Vehement debates followed on the sub- 
ject in the Chamber of Deputies, in the course 
of which the "factious personage" near the 
throne, from whom they all emanated, was 
openly denounced, and a motion was even 
brought forward for an address to the Crown 
to dismiss the new Ministers. The proposal 
was negatived, but the object was gained ; the 

1 » . - III-, public mind was agitated, and the 

' Ann. iiist. ^ , ^ 1 . ' 1 

iii. 217,219; people were prepared to embrace 

Cap. vii. iSt\ the idea that the continuance of the 
402* im' ^' Ministry was inconsistent with the 
' preservation of the public liberties.^ 

It was in this agitated state of the public 
^2 mind that Ministers were charged 
Ministerial ^^^^ ^^ arduous duty of bringing 
project of a forward their new law of election 
"^ ^^®<^" — the most dangerous and exciting 
° *^" topic which it was possible for them 
to broach, but which was made an indispensa- 
ble condition of the Royalist alliance with the 
Centre in support of the Government Ko 
small difficulty was experienced, however, in 
effecting a compromise on the subject^ and ad- 
justing a project in which the coalescing par- 
ties might agree ; but at length, by the inde- 
fatigable efforts of M. Simeon, M. Pasquier, and 
M. Mounier, the terms were agreed to on both 
sides, and were as follows : Two classes of col- 
leges of electors — one of the departments, the 
other of the arrondissements. The electoral 
college of each department was to consist of a 
fifth part of the whole electors paying the 
highest taxes; the electoral colleges of the 
arrondissements were to consist of the whole 
remainder of the electors having their domicile 
within their limits. The electoral colleges of 
the arrondissements named by a simple majority 
as many candidates as the department was en- 
titled to elect; and the college of the depart- 
ment chose from among them the deputies to 
send to the Chamber. This project was im- 
perfect in its details, and drawn up in haste ; 
but it tended to remove the grand evil of the 
existing system — the election of the whole 
Chamber by one uniform class of electors ; and 
^ I *^ ^"^^ ^^ ^** promised the support 

26 5P. °^ ^^^ Doctrinaires and a large part 
* of the Centre of the Assembly.* 

The discussion was brilliant and animated in 
^ both Chambers, and called forth the 
Argument ^^^' highest abilities on either side, 
against it On the side of the Opposition it was 
by the Op- contended by M. Royer-CoUard, M. 
position. Lafayette, and General Foy: "The 
charter has consecrated the Revolution by sub- 
jecting it to compromise; it is it which has 
given us all our liberties—the liberty of con- 
science, which is expressly guaranteed by it; 
and equality, which is guaranteed by repre- 
sentative institutions. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties is the guarantee of the charter. That is a 
proposition which no one will be so bold as to 
dispute. Take away the Elective Chamber, 
ana power resides alone in the Executive and 
the Chamber of Peers ; the nation becomes 
retrograde — ^it becomes a domain, and is pos- 
sessed as such. Take away the guarantees 
promised by the charter, and you turn that 
instrument as^ainst itself; or, what is even 
woi*8e, you render it an object of derision, alike 
against the sovereign who granted and the 



people who received it. If the Government 
nad persisted in its intention of revising the 
charter, ity would have experienced less opposi- 
tion than in this attempt, which is pretending 
to uphold the charter, to undermine its most 
important provisions. It is not because the 
charter has given this one the title of Baron, 
another that of Bishop, that it is the idol of 
the nation ; it is because it has secured liberty 
of conscience and personal freedom that it has 
become so, and that we have sworn fidelity to 
it Now we are virtually absolved from our 
oaths — ^the aristocracy b secretly undermining 
both the nation and the throne. Can you 
doubt it when you recollect the contempt and 
derision it has cast on that glorious standard 
with which such recoUections are associated — 
that standard which, we do not hesitate to re- 
peat, is that of public freedom f 

" In vain may the proposed law be passed, 
and even for a time carried into exe- 
ciition; the public feeling w-ill ex- conffnued. 
tinguish ity wear it out, destroy it 
by resistance; it never will become the law 
o^ France. Representative government will 
not be wrested from you; it is stronger than 
the will of its adversaries. By a coup cTftat of 
18th Fructidor* you may transport men ; you 
can not transport opiniona Our old parlia- 
ments were not so robust as a representative 
assembly ; they did not speak in the name of 
France, but they sometimes defended the pub- 
lic liberties, ana the eloquent and courageous 
remonstrances which they laid at the foot of 
Uie throne resounded through the nation. The 
ministry of Louis XV. wished to overthrow 
them: he was conquered. The parliaments, 
for a moment subdued, raised tliemselves again 
amidst the public acclamations; and the ephem- 
eral puppets with whom they had filled their 
benches disappeared forever. Thus will van- 
ish die Chamber of Privilege. 

"You strive in vain against an irresistible 
torrent You are under the iron 
hand of necessity. So long as equal- continued, 
ity is the law of society, equal repre- 
sentation is imposed upon it in all its energy 
and purity. Ask from it no concessions; it is 
not for it to make them. The representative 
government is itself a guarantee. As such it 
IS called on to demand concessions, not to make 
them. Be not surprised, therefore, that it is 
partial to the new order of things — ^it exists 
only to insure the triumph of the charter. 
Would you obtain its support? — ^Embrace its 
cause. Separate right from privilege. Affec- 
tion is the true bond of societies. Study what 
attracts a nation, what it repudiates, what it 
hopes, what it fears ; in a word, show yourself 
a part of it, and you will be popular. During 
eight centuries, this has been tlie secret of the 
English aristocracy. Legitimacy is the idea 
the most profound, and withal the most fruit- 
ful, which has penetrated modern society. It 
rendera evident to all in a visible and immor- 
tal image the idea of right, that noble appanage 
of the human race ; of right without which 
there would be nothing on earth, but a life 
without dignity, and a death without hope. 
Legitimacy belongs to us more than any other 
nation, for no other nation possesses it in such 

• lu 1797, wben the Directory was overturned. 
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purity as oufBelyes, or can point to so illustri- 
ous a line of great and good princes. 

** Rivers do not flow back to their sources: 
accomplished facts are not restored 
Coacuided. *® nonentity. A bloody Revolution 
had changed the face of our earth: 
ou the ruins of the ancient society, overturned 
with violence, a new society had raised itself, 
governed by new maxims and new men. Like 
all conquerors, I say it in its presence, that so- 
ciety was barbarous: it had neither received, in 
its origin nor in its progress, the true principle 
of civilization — right Legitimacy, which alone 
had preserved the ark of our salvation, could 
alone restore it to us: it has restored it With 
the royal race, right has reappeared; every 
day has been marked by its progress in opin- 
ions, manners, and laws. In a few years we 
have recovered the social doctrines which we 
had lost Right has succeeded to power Le- 
gitimacy on the throne has become the guaran> 
tee of the general ascendant of law. As it is 
the ruling principle in society, eood faith is its 
august character ; it is profaned if it is lower- 
ed to astuteness or devoured by fraud. The 
proposed law sinks the legitimate monarchy 
to tne level of the government of the Revolu- 
1 Ann iiigi tion, by resting it on fraud. The pro 
Hi. lud. 12S ; ject of the proposed law is the most 
M**"'*i2l3iL **^ which nas ever come out of the 
1^* Imc councils of kings since those, of fatal 
ii. 413. 415 ; memory, which overturned the faro- 
Cap. vii. 30, ily of the Stuarts. It is the divorce 
of the nation from its sovereign.'** 

On the other hand, it was contended, on the 

g-^ part of the Government, by M. de 

Answer by Serres, M. Simeon, and M. Yill^le: 

the Minis- " We are reminded of two periods — 

tenaliau. ^jj^ ^ ^ ^f ^^^ Revolution and the 

present time. History will judge the first, and 
it will judge also the men who were engaged 
in it But I can not dissemble what the strange 
speech of M. Lafayette obliges me to declare, 
tnat he put himseli at the head of the men who 
attacked the monarchy, and in the end over- 
turned it. I am convinced that generous and 
elevated sentiments animated him; but« inspired 
by these feelings, is it surprising to him that 
men attached by principle and duty to that 
monarchy should have defended it before it 
fell ? He should be just enough not to impute 
to the victims of those times all the evils of a 
Revolution which has pressed so heavily on 
themselves. Have these times left in the mind 
of the honorable member some mournful recol; 
lections, many useful lessons? He should have 
known — ^many a time he must have felt, with 
death in his heart and blushes on his face — 
not only that^ after having once roused the 
masses, their leaders have no longer the power 
to restrain them, but that they are forced to 
follow, and even to lead them. 
" But letns leave these old events, and think 

of our present condition, and the 
Continued. Questions which are now before us. 

What chiefly weighs with me is the 
declaration made by General Lafayette, that 
he has entered these walls to make oath to the 
cowttitiUiwi (he has not sh\d the king and the 
constitution)^ and that that oath was recipro- 
cal ; that the acts of the legislature — ^j'our acts 
— ^ave violated the constitution, and that he 



ia absolved from his oath ! He declares this in 
the name of him.self and his friends : he declares 
it in the face of the nation I He adds to this 
declaration an 6Ioge, as affected as it is ill- 
timed, of colors which can not now be reirard- 
ed as any other colors but those of reb<'llion. 
The scandal which I denounce, so far from be- 
ing repented of. has been renewed a second 
time in the tribune. What, I ask, can be the 
motive for such conduct? If insensate persons, 
excited by such language criminally imprudent, 
proceed to acts of sedition, on whose head 
should fall the blood shed in rebellion, or in 
extinguishing it by the hands of the law ? And 
when a man, who*^ himself has precipitated the 
excesses of the people, saw their fury turned 
against himself — when that man, respectable in 
many respects, uses language of which his own 
experience should have taught him the danger, 
are not his words to be regarded as more 
blamable than if they came from an ordinary 
man ? The honorable member, who should be 
so well aware of the danger of revolutionary 
movements, now pretends to be ignorant of 
theuL With the same breath he pronounces 
a elowin<; eulogium on the cause of rebellion; 
and declares, in his own name and that of his 
colleagues, that he considers himself absolved 
from his oath of fidelity to the charter: he pro- 
claims the sovereignty of the people, which is, 
in other words, the right of insurrection. Is 
not such an appeal an incitement to rebellion? 
And does not tnat point to your duty in com- 
bating an opposition animated by such princi 
pies? 

" The Electoral Law of 1817 has lost, since it 
was earned into execution, the most 
important of its defenders. It has coniinued 
been the cause of the present crisis 
in society. The same Ministers who formerly 
proposed, who subsequently have been com- 
pelled to defend it, convinced by experience, 
animated by a sense of duty, now come for- 
ward to propose its modification. The very 
Chamber of Peers which voted its adoption has 
risen up against it. Sixty peers were created 
to vanquish the resistance to it in that Cham- 
ber; a hundred would be required to insure 
its continuance. It is no wonder it is so, for 
the law of 1817 failed in the chief object of 
representative institutions. It excluded the 
masses alike of property and numbers. What 
renders it in an especial manner dangerous is, 
that the limited homogeneous class to which it 
has confined the franchise becomes every^ year, 
by the annual elections, more grasping, more 
selfish, more exclusive. So evident has this 
danger become, that if the present change is 
not carried, the friends of liberty will be com- 
pelled themselves to bring forward a modifica- 
tion of the law in the interest of freedom. 

" France will neVer bear for any time a ho- 
mogeneous representation, as the pro- 
poser of the existing law at one time continued 
8up])osed it would: unmistakable 
proofs of the general revolt against such a sys- 
tem arise on all sides. Besides, in the present 
state of things, the existence of a revolutionary 
faction among us — of a faction irreligious, im- 
moral, the enemy of restraint, the friend of 
usurpation — has been demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of a doubt It speaks in the jour- 
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nals, it Bits in the directing committees: this 
conviction is forced upon all the Ministers, not 
merely by their reason, but their official infor- 
mation. I predict to the honorable members 
who are now the allies of that faction, that 
thev will in the end sink under iU attacks, 
and that they will disappear from the Cham- 
ber the moment they venture to resist it Pub- 
lic opinion has already repudiated both the 
faction and the Electoral Law which supports 
it Horror-struck at the spectacle of a regicide 
returned to the Chamber, real public opinion 
has become alarmed alike at the principle of 
that law and its consequences. 

"It has bi'come indispensable to alter the 
mode of election, since we see faction 
Concluded, straining to support it, from a convic- 
tion that it throws the greatest influ- 
ence into the lowest class of proprietors — ^to 
the very class which has the least interest in 
the soiL The law proposed, by restoring to 
the laiyer proprietors a portion of that influ- 
ence of which the existing law has deprived 
them, gives a share in the choice of deputies to 
those who are most interested in upholding it 
The law will never be complete and safe till 
the electoral power is made to rest on the en- 
tire class of proprietors, and is intrusted by 
them to a smaller body, chosen from among 
tho!«e who pay the greatest amount of assess- 
ments; and whose ust, accessible to all, and 
from it« very nature shiiling and changeable, 
can never constitute a privileged class, since 
those who fall within it to-day may be excluded 
from it to-morrow. In the political system pur- 
sued since the Restoration is to be found the 
seat of the evil which is devouring France. 
Under the existing law a constant system of 
attack against the existing dynasty is carried 
on. Lo^y ambitions arrestea in tueir course, 

freat hopes blasted, fanaticism ever rampant, 
ave coalesced together: the conspiracy was 
at first turned — it has now sapped the founda- 
tions of the throne — it will soon overturn it 
At Lyon.s as at Grenoble, cast down but not 
destro^'cd, it ever rises aeain more audacious 
than ever, and menaces its conquerors. In- 
trenched in the law of elections as its last cjta- 
1 Muniteur, *^^'^> *^ threatens its conquerors. It is 
June 1-19, * determined to conquer or die. It is 
\8io ; Ann. uo longer a matter of opinion which 
ioa,'m; ^^ affitates, *to be or not to be, that 
Lan li. 430, is the question.* The uniform suf- 
423: Cap. frage has placed the monai^hy at 
vii. 35, 37. ^jjg mercy of a pure democracy."' 
So sensible were the Liberal chiefs of the 
weiglit of these arguments, and of the 
Cammc- large proportion of enlightened onin- 
Jouniairn ion which adhered to them, that tney 
amriidment did not venture to meet them by a 
earned. direct negative, but endeavored to 
elude their force by an amendment It was 
proposed by Camille-Jourdan, and was to this 
effect, "That each department shall be divided 
into fls many electoral arrondissements as there 
are deputies to elect for the Chamber; that 
each of these arrondissements shall have an 
electoral college, which shall be composed of 
the peraons liable to taxes, having their political 
domicile in the arrrondissement, and ])aving 
three hundred francs of direct contribution ; 
that every electoral college shall nominate its 



deputy directly." Though this was represent- 
ed by him as a compromise, it in reality was 
not so; for, by perpetuating tlie uniform suf- 
fracre and direct representation, it continued 
political power exclusively in the hands of the 
most democratic poi-tion of the community, the 
small nroprietors. It received, accordingly, the 
immediate and enthusiastic support of the whole 
Liberal part}* ; the democratic press was unani- 
mous in its praise ; and so nearly were parties 
balanced in the Chamber, that the amendment 
was carried agaiuiU Government by a majority 
of ontf, the numbers being a hundred and twenty- 
eight to a hundred and twenty-seven. The bal- 
ance was cast by M. de Chauvelin. who, though 
grievously ill, was earned into the Chamber, 
and decided the question by his vote. He was 
conveyed home in triumph oy a vociferous mob, 
and biecame for a brief period the object of 
popular idolatry. The revolutionists were in 
transports^ and every where antici- , ^. ^.j 
pated the immediate realization of 37,30: An. 
their hopes, by the defeat of the Gov- Hist- in. 
ernment on so vital a question.* ^*'* 

In this extremity. Ministers made secret over- 
tures to the chiefs of the Doctrin- 
aires, whose numbers, though small, 0j^ Uiend- 
were yet suflicient to cast the bal- nieni of M. 
ance either way in the equally di- Bom in rar- 
vided assembly. This overture ^SliSit'"^' 
proved entirely successful. A fresh 
amendment was ()ro|x>sed by 3L Boin and M. 
Courvoisier on their ])art, ana supported by the 
whole strength of the Government, the Kight^ 
and their adherents in the Centre. It wa.s to 
this efiect, that the Chamber of Deputies was 
to coii&ist " of two hundred and fifty -eight mem- 
bers chosen by the arrondissements, and a hun- 
dred and seventy-two by the departments; the. 
latter being chosen, not by the whole elevton^ 
but by a fourth of their vnwbery compowd of 
those who paid the highest amount of taxeC 
This was an immense change to the advantage 
of the aristocracy ; for not only did it add a 
hundred and seventy members to this Cham- 
ber, but it added them of pei'sons chosen by a 
fourth of the electors for each department pay- 
ing the highest assessment : in other words, by 
the richest proprietors. Nevertheless, so grati- 
fied were the Doctrinaires by getting quit of 
the much-dreaded double mode of election, or 
so sensible had they in secret become of its dan- 
gerous tendency, that they agreed to the com- 
promise; and M. de Boin*s amendment was 
carried by a majority of five^ the numbers 
being a hundred and thirty to a hundred and 
twenty-five. Only five members were absent 
from the entire Chamber — ^an extraordinary 
circumstance, pi*oving the unparalleled inter- 
est the question had excited. This victory 
was decisive; the waverers came iwonUeur 
round after it was gained ; and the June 13, * 
final division on the question showed l^U; Ann. 
a majority of ninety-five for Govern- }|m*i53' 
ment* * 

It soon appeared that this vehement strife in 
the Chamber was connected with still ». 
more important designs out of doors Distiirb- 
— that they were linked with the rev- anew ia 
olutions in progress in Spain, Portu- ?""% 
gal, and Italy; and that it was not 
without an ulterior object that Lafayette lia«l 
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invoked the tricolor flag, and thrown down the 
gauntlet) as it were^ to the monarchy. No 
sooner was the news of the decisive vote in 
£svor of the principle of the new law known in 
the capital than the most violent agitation com- 
menced. Bl Manael and M. Benjamin Constant 
published an inflammatory address to the young 
men at the university and colleges; and the 
sinister omen of crowas collecting in the streets 
indicated the secret orders and menacing prep- 
arations of the central democratic committee. 
Seditious cries were heard ; and so threatening 
did affairs soon appear, that the military were 
obliged to disperse them by force ; and in the tu- 
mult a young student of law, named Lallemand, 
was shot, and died soon after. This unhappy 
event augmented the general excitement; tne 
mobs assembled in stiU greater force, and the 
Govemmenttookserious precautions. The posts 
were every where doubled; the ^ards were 
drawn into Paris; lai^e bodies of mfantrjr and 
> Mcniteor, cavaliy were stationed on the bridges 
Jime 0, in the rUce Carrousel, and around Uie 
1880; Aim. Chamber of Deputies; and proclama- 
1^ iSs ; tions were placarded in all airections^ 
Lain. Ti/ forbidding all assemblages of persons 
883, 384. even to the number of three. ^ 

This proclamation was met by a counter one 
from the democratic committee, which 
Which be- ^'^ affixed to the gates of all the col- 
come seri- leges and schools, calling on the 
«»•• young men to meet and avenge their 

June 0. comrade who had been slain. They 
did so accordingly; and, marching two and 
two, so as to avoid the literal infringement of 
the order of the police, formed a column of 
above five thousand persons, armed with large 
sticks and sword-canes, which debouched upon 
the Place Louis XV., directly in front of the 
palace of the legislative body. The gates of 
the Tuileries and gardens were immediately 
closed, and the huge mass was driven, by re- 
peated charges of cavalry, who behaved with 
the most exemplary forbearance, out of the 
Place. They immediately marched along the 
Boulevards toward the Fiiubonrg St Antoine, 
where the immense masses of workmen, so well 
known in the woi-st days of the Revolution, 
were already prepared to receive them; and, 
returoinff from thence with numbers now swell- 
ed, by the idle and excited from every coffee- 
house, to between thirty and forty tnousand 
men, moved toward the Place de Gr^ve and 
H6tel de Ville. The head of the column, how- 
» Moniteur, ever, was met on the way by a strong 
Jane 7, 8, body of the gendarraerie-A-cheval, 
Hm iti"" ^**|c^ charged and dispersed it> upon 
133, 135 ; which the whole body took to flight 
Lam. vi. Thirty or forty were made prisoners, 
324. and immediately lodged in custody.* 

It may be readily imagined what use was 

76. made of these untoward events by 

Loud dec- the unscrupulous and impassioned 

Srihi rob- ^«*<^«" ^^ "^« Liberal party in the 
Jcct in the Chamber of Deputies. The loudest 
Chamberof and most vehement complaints were 
Deputies, made against all concerned in the 
repression of the nots — ^the Ministers, for hav- 
ing ordered the measures which led to their 
suppression; the military, gendarmerie, and 
police, for havine executed them. Although 
the conduct of all the three had been prudent, 
Vol. I.— U 



forbearing, and exemplary in the highest de- 
gree, yet they were all overwhelmed by the 
most unmeasured obloquy. Not a whisper was 
breathed against the leaders or followers of the 
seditious assemblages^ which had not only for 
da^s together kept the metropolis in alarm, but 
seriously menaced the monarchy. Still less was 
it observed by these impassioned declaimers, 
that a revolt of so serious a kind had been 
stifled with the loss of a single life. " Blood," 
exclaimed Bl Lafitte, " has never ceased, dur- 
ing eight days, to flow in Paris; a hundred 
thousand of its peaceable citizens were charged, 
sabred, and trampled under the hoofs of horsee 
yesterday by the cuirassiers. The indignation 
of the capital is at its height ; the agitation of 
the people is hourly increasing; tremble for 
the morrow.** "Here is the blade of a sabre 
broken by a cut,'* exclaimed M. de Corcelle^ 
holding up the fragment with a theatrical air. 
** Blood flows, and you refuse to hear us ; it is 
infamous.** The Ministers ably and energetic- 
ally defended their measures; and the vio- 
lence of the two parties became so , j^^^ ^^ 
great that the president, in despair, 325, sif ; ' 
covered himself, and broke up the Ann. Hist, 
meeting.* "'• *»» >*«• 

These violent appeals, however, failed in the 
desired result, and their failure con- 77. 
tributed more than any other circum- Their sup- 
stance to produce that adhesion of ?»«■•""». 
the Doctrinaires to the proposed electoral law, 
as modified by M Boin, which led to its being 
passed into a law. A suppressed insurrection 
never fails, for the time at least, to strengthen 
the hands of government In the present in- 
stance, the influence of that repression was 
enhanced, not only by the patience and temper 
of the armed force employed, and moderation 
of the Government in the subsequent prosecu- 
tions, but by another circumstance of decisive 
importance — the military fiad faithfully ad- 
hered to their duty. The utmost efforts had 
been made to seduce them, and failed of suc- 
cess. All the hopes of the insurgents were 
rested on their defection, and their steadiness 
made them despair of the cause. The leaders 
of the revolt saw that their attempt had been 
premature, that the military had not been 
sufiiciently worked upon, and that the attempt 
must be adjourned. They let it die away ac- 
cordingly at the moment, reserving their ef- 
forts for a future period. Although toe crowds 
continued to infest the streets for several days, 
and great efforts were made at the funeral of 
Lallemand — who was buried with much so- 
lemnity, in presence of some thousand snecta- 
tors, on the 9th — yet the dancer was eviaently 
past The capital gradually became tranquil; 
the large majority of 96 in the Chamber of 
Deputies, on the last reading of the bill, passed 
almost without notice ; and it was passed by a 
majority of 95 in the Peers, the numbers being, 
141 to 66. The Government behaved with ex- 
emplary moderation, it may even be said timid- 
ity, in repressing this revolt It was known 
that money had circulated freely ^ _ 
among the insurgents, and it was m. 139,101; 
known from whom it came.* But it Lam. vi 
was deemed more prudent, now that 325, 327 ; 
the insurrection had been surmount- 47*^49[ 
ed, not to agitate the public mind by 
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the trial of its leaden^ and no further prosecu- 
tions were attempted. It will appear in the 
sequel what return they made for this lenity, 
when the crisis of 1880 arrived. 
This was the great struggle of the year, be- 
cause it was a direct effort to sup- 
The badget. pl&i^^ ^^^ Bourbon dynastjr on the 
one hand, and establish it more 
firmly in the legislature on the other. Every 
thing depended on the troops: if they had 
wavered when the insurgents marched on the 
Hotel de Yille, on June 6th, it was all over, 
and 1820 would have been 1830. The remain- 
ing objects of the session, which involved the 
comparatively trifling matters of the public 
weluire or social happiness, excited scarcely 
any attention. The budget was voted with 
scarce any opposition. The gross revenue of 
the year was 8,741,087,000 francs; the net 
income, deducting the expense of collection, 
789,712,000 francs, which showed a cdst of 
above £5,000,000 in collecting an income of 
£80,000,000, or nearly 17 per cent — a very 
large proportion, but which is explained by 
the circumstance of the direct taxes, forming 
above a third of the whole, being exigible 
from above five millions of separate little pro- 
prietors. The expenditure was estimatea at 
611,871,000 francs, exclusive of the interest of 
the debt. Every branch of the public revenue 
exhibited symptoms of improvement, and the 
most unprecedented prosperity per- 

Ui^rrs^w* ^^^^^ *"® country.* It is a singu- 
' ' lar circumstance, out highly charac- 
teristic of the real motives which actuated the 
Liberal opposition at this period, that this era 
of unexam])led social well-being was precisely 
the one which they selected for most violently 
agitating the public mind for an overthrow of 
the monarchy and change of the dynasty, by 
whom alone those blessings had been mtro- 
duced.* 

* The Budget of 1890 and 18S1 stood thus : 



RECEIPTS. 



Direct taxes 

Indirect ditto 

Registrations 

Woods 

Customs and salt 

Poetes 

Lottery 

Retained ttom salaries. 
Miscellaneous 



Total nett 

Expense of collection 



I8M. 

Praaei iMtt. 

311,773.780 

140,000,000 

147,000,000 

14,000,000 

86,000,000 

12,007,000 

9,000,000 

5,600,000 

14;713,970 

739,712,750 
134,375,130 



1691. 
Franci n«tL 
325,035,159 
191,666,300 
158,086^00 

17,047,400 
111,113,000 

23,790,710 

14,000,000 
5,600,000 

15,433,970 

740,566,105 
136,871,285 



Total gross 874,087,880 . . . 877,437,880 



EXPENDITURE. 

1810. 
Praacs nett. 

Interest of public debt. . 188,341,000 

Sinlung fUnd 40,000,000 

King and Royal Family . 34,000,000 

Justice 17,460,000 

Foreign affairs 7,850,000 

Interior 102,840,000 

War 184,750,000 

Marine 45,200,000 

Finances and oalsocUa- 

neous 115,880,000 



. 189,052,704 

. 40,000,000 

. 84,000.000 

. 17,959,500 
7,855,000 

. 109,060,806 

. 179,736,600 

. 52,970,000 

. 119,572,000 



739,712,750 ... 747,206,664 

From a statement laid before tbo Chamber by the Min- 
ister of Finances, it appeared thai, tlie produce of ttie sink- 



Convinced, from the unsuccessful issue of this 
attempt, that they had no chance of ^g 
success in their attempts to over- Mmtaiy 
throw the Government^ unless they consplracj, 
could enlist the military on their iJjfiHf 
side, the Liberal leaders, after the ^ 
prorogation of the Chamber, bent their whole 
efforts to that object It is now known who 
they were; subsequent success has made them 
boast of their attempts; they are no longer 
afraid to admit their treason. " M. Lafayette,** 
says Lamartine, "declared to his friends that 
open force could now alone overturn the Gov- 
ernment, which had declared war against the 
equality of classes." Emissaries mspatched 
from this centre set out to sound the depart- 
ments and the troops. The parliamentary op- 
position of M. Lafitte and Casimir Perier un- 
consciously aided the conspirators, who were 
grouped around Lafayette, aArcenson, Manuel, 
Corcelles, Roy, and Merilhou. That conspiracy 
found innumerable accomplices^ without the 
need of affiliating them, in the half-pay officers^ 
the remains of Napoleon*s army, in Uie small 
number of Republicans, in the Bonapartists — 
as numerous as the discontented — ^in the holders 
of the domains of the emigrants, who were every 
day more apprehensive of the loss of their her- 
itages, and of the influence of those 
who were now protected by the Gov- J^""* ^ 
emment^ 

Numerous as this band of conspirators was^ 
it was not on them alone that their 
leaders totally, or even chiefly, rested ^-^^^ 
The great object was to seduce the ajsna, and 
military actually in arms ; for long eJunts to 
experience had taught the French J^J***** 
that it is by them that all social con- 
vulsions in their country are, in the last resort, 
determined They were not long in finding a 
few desperadoes who were willing to execute 
their designs. A captain in the Legion de la 

ing Aind, which, in 1816, waa 20,000,000, and in 1817 was 
increased to 40,000,000, had been highly gratifying. It 
was as follows . 



Sums ApplMd. 
Pnuica. 

1816 20,439,724 

1817 43,084,946 

1818 51,832,333 

1819 67,094,682 



AannitliM bovglit up. 

Pmaci. 

1,782,765 

3,322,114 

. 3,675,642 
4354,776 



And flrom a statement laid befbre the Chamber by the 
celebrated economist M Ganihl, it appeared that ^ore 
the Revolution the public burdens stood thus : 



Total taxes 585,000,000 

Of which the durect taxes were— 

PnOM* t. Mm 

On realized property . . . 250,000,000, or 8 1-40 per cent. 
Industry and commerce. 30,000,000, or 1 1-20 
Consumera 304,000,000, or 10 1- 2 

After the Revolution in 1830 they stood thus : 



M 
U 



Total revenue and taxes 875,041,663 

Of which raised by Fnaet. 

taxes 800,712,600 

Of which the land paid . 268,000,000, or 9 flrancs 16 cenls. 
Taxed capital money .. 154,000,000, or 9 " 16 " 
Industry and commerce. 56,000,000, or 1 " 10 " 
Consumers 302,116,300, or 6 ** 16 ** 

So that the taxes on land, industry, snd fixed capital 
had increased a tkurd^ and those on consumption had re- 
mained the same, though their amount pw head dimin- 
ished, ft-om the increase of population, in the intervening 
period. fh>m 25.000,000 to 30,000,000 souls.— ^nn. HUi., 
iii. 175, 198, 200 ; and iv. 601, 603. 
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Meurthe, in garrison at Paris, named Kantil, a 
half-pay colonel, named Sauzet, and a colonel 
of the disbanded Imperial Guard, named Ma- 
zaire, agreed to act as leaders. Their plan was 
to surprise the fortress of Yincennes, to cor- 
rupt the regiments in Paris, to rouse the fau- 
bourgs and the schools, and with the united 
forces march on the Tuileries. A great num- 
ber of the half-pay generals of the Empire — ^in 
particular, Generals Pajol, Bacheluz, Merten, 
Maransin, Lafitte, and superior officers in re- 
tirement — were engaged in the conspiracy, the 
object of which was to dethrone the Bourbons. 
On that they were all agreed, but on ulterior 
measures there was great difference of opinion. 
Lafayette desired to proclaim a republic or a 
constitutional monarchy, whose interests were 
identical with those of the Revolution, and 
who mieht be " fettered by the bonds of a rep- 
resentative democracy." The great majority 
wished to proclaim Napoleon II., hoping to re- 
store with nim the days of glory, of promotion, 
and plunder. Lafayette indulged a sanguine 
hope that, as Napoleon's son was in the hands 
of the Austrians, who would not allow him to 
accept the proifered crown, it would become a 
matter of necessity to bestow on him the dic- 
tatorship, of whicn he had enjoyed a foretaste 
in 1790, and of which he had dreamed in 1815. 
The day of rising was fixed for 19th August: 
Nantil was to raise his legion, and heaa the 
attack ; Lafayette went to hia ch&teau of La- 
grange to rouse his department, and aid in the 
assault on Vincennes ; M. d' Argenson 
asd^MO^'* ^®"* ^ Alsace to array in arms its 
Cap. vii.' numerous republicans ; and M. de 
62,63; Lac Corcelles was charged with organiz- 
429*"*' ^^^ '^^ revolt in the great and pop- 
ulous city of Lyons.* 
An accidental circumstance prevented this 
fij deeply laid design from being carried 
Which fails into effect On the day before it was 
by accident, to have taken place, an explosion 
Aug. 19. ^f powder, from fortuitous causes, 
took place in the castle of Vincennes, and this 
led to the military and police being assembled 
in considerable numbers in that important for- 
tress. Their presence led the conspirators to 
suppose that their designs were aiscovered, 
which was really not the case, for they were 
not fully developed till long afterward. In- 
formation had, however, been given to Gov- 
ernment, by some of the officers upon whom 
unsuccessful attempts had been made, of a plot 
to overturn the Government, and the whole 
Ministers^ in consequence, were summoned to 
the Duke de Richelieu's on the morning of the 
19th. From the information there laid before 
them, it was resolved to remove the Legion de 
la Meurthe, which was most disaffect-eu, from 
Paris to the frontiers, and the suspected officers 
were arrested in their barracks early in the 
forenoon by officers of the police. M. ae Latour 
Maubourg, the War Minister, was himself pres- 
ent when this was done. No resistance was 
attempted; the common soldiers were aston- 
ished, not irritated ; it was their officers, not 
themselves, who were privy to the conspir- 
acy. Before night, the Legron de la Meurthe 
marched out for Landrecies in a state of tu- 
mult and indiscipline, which recalled the 
description given oy Tacitus of the Roman 



legions in the mutiny which Germanicus repress- 
ed. Several of their officers were 
arrested on the march. Nftntil, and 3^* 33/.*' 
the principal leaders of the con- cap. viiJ 
spiracy, however, made their es- ^6, 67 ; Lac. 
cape.^ *"• ®» ^* 

Government acted with the utmost lenity in 
the prosecutions consequent on this 
abortive revolt Lists of the persons i.enity 
implicated in it had been furnished shown in 
to the Ministry, and they comprised ^^^ proae- 
most of the leaders of the Liberal *""**"■' 
party in Paris. M. Lafayette and M. Manuel 
were at its head. Ministers, however, recoiled 
from the idea of openly coming to a rupture 
of an irreconcilable kind with the chiefe of a 
party strong in the Chambers, strong in popular 
support^ strong, as had recently appeared, in 
the affections of a part at least of the army. 
It was doubtful how far — ^however clear the 
moral evidence might be — the complete meas- 
ure of legal proof could be obtained against 
the real but half-vailed lenders of the conspir- 
acy. It was deemed more expedient, there- 
fore, to proceed only against the inferior agents, 
and even against them in the most lenient 
manner. They were sent for trial to the 
Chamber of Peers, by whom a few, after a 
long interval, were convicted, and sentenced 
to secondary punishments, and several acquit- 
ted. But ten years afterward, the real ^j^^ ^^ g 
leaders were revealed in those who 12, cap. * 
received the rewards of treason, at ▼"• 67, 68 ; 
a time when none dared call it by J'i^^o^o* 
its right name.' 

Wnile conspiracies so serious and widespread 
were in progress to overthrow the gg 
dynasty of the Bourbons, Providence Birth of the 
appeared in an extraordinary manner Duke of 
to have interposed in their behalf; g^^pJ^^S^*' 
and an event occurred which, beyond 
any which had yet occurred, elevated the hopes 
of their partisans throughout tlie countr\'. The 
Duchess de Berri, notwithstanding the dreadful 
shock received from the murder of her husband, 
went successfully through the whole period of 
her pregnancy, and on the night of the 20th 
September was safely delivered of a son, who 
was christened Henry Duke of Bordeaux. As 
by the Salic Law mates only can succeed to the 
throne of France, and the infant which the 
duchess bore was the last hope of continuing 
the direct line of succession, the utmost pains 
were taken to secure decisive evidence of the 
child really being of the royal line. The mo- 
ment the duchess was seized with her pains, 
she desired that Marshal the Duke of Albufcra 
(Suchet) should be sent for, and she had the 
courage and presence of mind, after the de- 
livery was over, to insist that the umbilical 
cord should not be cut till the marshal with his 
own eyes had been satisfied with the reality of ' 
the birth and the sex of the infant Several of 
the Guard, besides the usual attendants on the 
princess, were also eye-witnesses to the birth. 
The old king hastened to the apartment on the 
first alarm, and when the infant was presented 
to him, said, "Here is a fine Duke de Bordeaux : 
he is bom for us all ;" and taking a few drons 
of the wine of Pau, which according to old 
tradition had anointed the lips of Henry IV. 
before he had received his mother's milk, did 
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the Bame to his mfant descendant Then taking 
a glass, he filled it, and drank to the 
W^7§*'"' health of the dnchess. "Sire I" she 
Lam. vi. replied, " I wish I knew the song of 
335, 336 ; Jean d'Albert, that every thin^ should 
Lac. ill. 19, y^ ^Qjjg jj^j.^ ^g ^^ |.jjg tipth of Henry 

No words can convey an idea of the trans- 
gl ports into which the Royalists were 
Universal thrown over all France by this au- 
transports spioious event ; and even those of the 
in France, opposite parties could not resist feel- 
ing the influence of the general enthusiasm. 
There was some thing in the birth of the in- 
fant — the last remnant of a long line of kings, 
and who had been born in so interesting and 
almost miraculous a manner after his father's 
death — which spoke to every heart The gen- 
eral enthusiasm exceeded even that felt at the 
birth of the king of Rome, ten years before 
— ^for Napoleon might have had many other 
sons — but no one, save this infant could trans- 
mit in the direct line the blood of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIY. to future generations. It had 
been announced that twelve cannon-shots should 
announce the birth of a daughter, twenty-four 
of a son. When the guns began to fire, all 
Paris was roused, and in speechless anxiety 
watched the successive dischargee; but when 
the thirteenth report announced that an heir to 
the monarchy had been born, the transports 
were universal. The telegraph speedily con- 
veyed it to every part of France, and the 
thirteenth gun in all the fortresses and' harbors 
announced the joyful intelligence to the people. 
One would have supposed, from the universal 
joy, that France haa but one heart one soul 
— 60 strongly had the romantic and interesting 
circumstances of the birth wrought upon the 
public mind. Congratulatory addresses from 
every part of the country poured in to the 
king and the duchess, and Uie grace of her 
manner and felicity of her answers added to 
the general enchantment A protest, in the 
name of the Duke of Orleans, was published in 
the London papers, though disavowed by that 
prince; but he asked the important question 
solemnly of the Duke of Albufera — **M. le 
Mar^chal," said he, "you are a man of honor ; 
you were a witness of the accouchement of the 
Duchess de Berri. Is she really the mother of 
a boy t" " As certainlv as your royal highness 
is father of the Duke de Chartres, replied the 
marshal. *' That is enough, M. le Mar^chal," 
rejoined the duke; and ho immediately went 
with the duchess to congratulate the happy 
mother, and salute the infant who might one 
day be their king. At the same time, the 
Duchess de Berri gave proof that she was ani- 
mated with the sublime spirit of forgiveness 
shown on his death-bed by her husband, by 
requesting and obtaining the pardon of two 
men, named Gravin and Bonton, sentenced to 
death for an attempt on her life,* or that of 

* *' Sire ! comroe je ne puis voir le Roi anjourd*hul, je 
tui ecris pour lui demandcr la grace de deux malheureux 
qui ont ete condamnes a mort pour tentative contre ma 
Mrsonne. Je serais au desespoir qu'il put y avoir des 
Fran^ais qui moarussent pour moi : range que je pleure 
demandait en mourant la grace de son nneurtrier. il sera 
I'arbitre de ma vie; me permettez-vous, mon oncle, de 
rimiter, et de supplier voire Majestd d'accorder la grace 
4e la vie a ces deux infortunes ? L'aoguste ezemple du 
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her child, which she did in terms so touching 
that they deserve a place even in general his- 
tory. Her conduct at this period waa 
so generous and noble, that the Em- ]7^'.^' 
peror Alexander expressed his admi- cap. vu. 
ration of it in a touching epistle ad- 73. 83 ; 
dressed with his own hand to the prin- ^"Uv ' 
cess.* * 

The birth of the Duke de Bordeaux, which 
afforded so fair a prospect of continu- ^ 
ing the direct line of succession, con- Congratu- 
firming the dynasty of the Bourbons^ lations 
and establishing the peace of Europe, J"" ^^ 
was too important an event not to power^ 
awake the general sympathy and in- and pro- 
terest of the European powers. Con- J?oiiona in 
gratulations were received from all "°*^*' 
quartet's: that from the Emperor Alexander 
waa peculiarly .warm and cordial. The c&rpt 
diplomatique of Paris expressed a noble senti- 
ment on this occasion in the words, *' Providence 
has awarded the greatest possible blessing to 
the paternal tenderness of your Majesty. The 
chilci of grie^ of regrets, of tears, is also the 
child of Europe^—he is at once the guarantee 
and the pledge of the repose and peace which 
should follow so many agitations." This ex- 
pression revealed the feebng of the European 
gowers : it was, that the elder branch of the 
ourbons was the sole pledge for the peace of 
Europe, and that the new-born in&nt was the 
bond which was to unite its rulers. The Em- 
peror Alexander wrote to Louis — " The birth 
of the Duke of Bordeaux is an event which I 
consider as most fortunate for the peace of 
Europe, and which affords just consolation 
to your family. I pray your Majestv to be- 
lieve that I adopt the title of the ' child of Eu- 
rope,' which the diplomatic body has already 
bestowed upon him." Promotions, honors, 
and gratifications were bestowed in the most 
liberal manner in France: the crown debtors 
were nearly all liberated from prison ; most of 
the political offenders pardoned ; im- , ^ ^j^ 
mense sums bestowed in charity ; and 75, 7b; Lac. 
a great creation of the order of the iii- 17> }^ : 
Cordon Bleu attested at once the erat- i?™^ 
itude and liberality of the sovereign.* '' 

But though these circumstances argued fa- 
vorably for the stability of the dy- ^ 
nasty, and the consequent peace of Rupture 
Europe, symptoms were not awanting with the 

of a divergence of opinion, which por- ^<^*"' 
* J J J* • • 4U i. • V*. ' i- naires. 

tended divisions that might prove fa- 
tal in future times. It wa;» with the Doctrinaires 
that the rupture first took place. This party, 
which afterward, from the talents of some of its 
members, became so celebrated, had already be- 
come important from its position between tlu> 
two great parties which divided the state, and il ? 
power, by inclining to either side, to give a pit - 
ponderance to either. The conduct of the lead- 
ers of this party during the session, if not decid- 
edly hostile to the Ministry, had been equivocal , 

Roi nous a habitues a la clomenco ; daignera-t-U permct- 
tre que les premiers inntants de I'exislence de mon Henri, 
de mon cher fils. du votre, du flls de la France, soient 
marques par un pardon ^ Excusez, mon cher oncle, la 
lilierte que j'ose prendre de vous ouvrir mon coeur : dans 
toutcs les occasions votre indulgente bontd m'y a eAcour- 
agce. Je supplie le Roi d'excuser ma hardiesse. ci de 
croire au respect profond avec lequel je suis," Ac— f "ar- 
oUne Duchease de Berri au Roi de France^ 28 Sept., U20. 
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and ihe increasing leaning of Government to 
the Royalist side, since the ffreat reaction con- 
sequent on the death of the Ihike de Berri, had 
rendered the position which they still held 
under the Administration precarious and pain- 
fuL At the same time Government coula not 
dispense with the support of the Royalists, for 
it was by their aid alone that the majorities^ 
slender as they were, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties had been obtained. The Doctrinaires had 
become sensible of the great error into which 
they had fallen in supporting the coup diktat of 
6th September, 1816, which changed the Elec- 
toral Law; and it was by the secession of a 
part of their members from the Liberal ranks 
that the amendment of M. Boin, which again 
changed it^ had been carried. But on other 
points they were decidedly opposed to the Gov- 
ernment as now constituted ; and the divergence 
before the close of the session had become so 
evident, that neither the security of the one 
party, nor the character of the other, would 
admit of their longer remaining united. The 
Duke de Richelieu, accordingly, at the instigsr 
tion of M. Lain^ who had been much hurt by a 
speech of M. Royer-Gollard on the budget, took 
his resolution, m which he was unanimously 
supported by the Cabinet; and the Moniteur^ 
in announcing, after the close of the session, the 
names of the Council of State, omitted those of 
Royer-Collard, Guizot, Barante, Camille-Jour- 
dan, and MirbeL Four prefects, who were 
known to belong to the same party, were dis- 
missed from office. At the same time, the Duke 
, ^ ^u de Richelieu had several conferences 
55, 58 ; ' with AL de Yilldle and M. Corbidre, 
Lam. Ti. on the conditions of a cordial union 
337, 338. ^ith ^Q Royalist party.* 

Although the ffreat abilities of the persons 
. 07 thus dismissed from the Government 

Views of deprived them of very powerful sup- 
ttaeDoctri- port, especially in debate, yet in 
naires. truth the severance was unavoida- 

'ble, for there was an irreconcilable difference 
between theuL It arose from principle, and 
an entirely different view of the most desirable 
structure of society, or of what was practicable 
under existing circumstances. The Doctrinaires 
were conservative in their views, but they were 
so on the principles of the Revolution. They 
adored the equality which was at once the 
object of its ambition, and the victory it had 
achieved. They thou^^ht it was possible, on the 
basis of absolute equality, to construct the fabric 
of constitutional monarchy and regulated free- 
donL They wished a hierarchy, but it was one, 
not of rank, or territories, or fortune, but of 
talent; and, being conscious of great abilities 
in themselves, they indulged the secret hope 
that under such a system they would rise to 
the power and eminence which they were con- 
scious their capacity deserved. They had the 
natural jealousy which intellectual always feels 
of political power, and felt the utmost repug- 
nance at the restoration of those distinctions in 
society which tended to re-establish the ancient 
supremacy of rank or fortune. In a word, they 
were the philosophers of the Revolution ; and 
philosophers, when they are not the sycophants, 
are always jealous of nobles* 

The Royalists^ on the other hand, were set 
upon an entirely different set of objects. They 



were as well aware as the Doctrinaires that tKe 
old r^me could not be re-establish- gg. 
ed, that feudality was forever abol- Views of tlw 
Ished, and that eeneral liberty was R«>ysli"«»' 
at once the birth-right and greatest blessing of 
man. But they thought it could only be secured 
by the continuance of the monai*chy, and that 
constitutional government was impossible with- 
out the reconstruction of a territorial nobility 
and ecclesiastical hierarchy, who might be at 
once a support of the throne and a check upon 
its power. Absolute equality, according to 
them, was the best possible foundation for East- 
em despotism, but the worst for European free- 
dom ; you might as well eonstruct a palace out 
of the waves of the ocean, as a constitutional 
monarchy out of the absolute equality of classes. 
Infidelity had been the principle of the Revo- 
lution in matters of belief; the only foundation 
for the monarchy was to be found m the resto- 
ration of the influence of the ancient faith. The 
centralization of all power in the capital by the 
system of the Revolution, and the destruction 
of all power in the provinces by the division of 

Sropertj^, threatened, in their view, the total 
estruction of public freedom, and would leave 
France no other destiny but that of an armed 
democracy or an irresistible despotism. The 
sequel of this history will show which of these 
sets of opinions was the better founded ; in the 
mean time, it is obvious that they were wholly 
irreconcilable with each other, and that no har- 
monious cabinet could by possibility be con- 
structed out of the leaders of such opposite 
parties.* 

* M. de Chateaubiiaod, in an article in the Conaervatnar, 
on 30tti Nov., 1819, has well explained the Tiewa and in- 
tentions of the Royalists at this period ; and subsequent 
events have rendered his words prophetic : " VoUa done 
les Royalistes au pouvoir, fennement resolus a niaintenir 
la charts ; tout leur edifice sera pose sur ce fondement ; 
mais, au lien de batir une democratic, lis eleveront une 
monarchic. Ainsi leur premier devoir, comoie leur pre- 
mier soin, serait de changer la loi des elections. lis ft- 
raient en meme temps retrancher de ia loi de reerutement 
le titre VI., ^ et rendraient ainsi a la couronne, une des 
plus imponantes prerogatives, lis reiabliraient dans la 
loi sur la liberie de la presse le mot ' Religion,' qu*a leur 
honte ^ternelle, de pretendus hommes d*£tat en out banni. 
Ministres ! vous fondez une legislaUon, et elle produira 
des mcBurs conformes a vos regies. 

** Apres la modification des lois capitales, les Royalistes 
proposeraient les lois les plus monarchiques, sur Toigan- 
isation des communes et sur la Garde Mationale. lis af- 
faibliraientle systeme de centralisation ; lis rendraient une 
puissance saluiaire aux conseils genereux. Creant, par- 
tout, des agregations d'inter^ts, lis les substitneraient i 
ces individualites trop favorables a i'etablissement de la 
tyrannic. En un mot, lis recomposeraient rarislocratie, 
troisteme pouvoir qui manque a nos inatittUwtUt et dont 
Tabsence produit le firottement dangereux que Ton re- 
marque aiiyourd'htti entre la puissance royale et la puis* 
sance populalre. C*est dans cette vue, que les Royalistes 
soUiciteraient les substitutions en fhveur de la Pairie. lis 
chereheraient A arreter, par tons les moyens leganx, la di- 
vision des propri6tes, division qui, dans trente an«, en reo- 
lisarU la loi agrnirej nou$/era tomber en dimocratie/orcie. 

** Une autre mesure importante serait encore prise par 
I'adminlstration Royallste. Cette administration demand- 
erait aux Chambres, tant dans rinteret des acquereort 
que dans celui des anciens proprietaires, une juste indem- 
nite pour les (hmilles qui out perdu leurs biens dans le 
cours de la R6 volution. Les deux especes de propriet§s 

3ui existent parrai nous, et qui cr6ent, pour ainsi dire, 
eux peuples sur le moment, sont la grande plaie de la 
France. Pour la gu6rir, les Royalistes n'auraient que le 
merite de fhire revivre la proposition de M. le Marechal 
Macdonald ; * On apprend tout dans les camps Fran^ais : 
la justice comme la eloire.*" — Conservaieur, 30 Nov., 
1819 . and (Euvret de M. CHATgAUBBUWD, xx. a70, 871. 

' That regulating the promotion of officers irrespective 
of the Crown.— jinCe, ch. vi. ^ 47. 
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The great military conspiracy, which was to 
gg, have broken out on 19th August, 
Distarbances had its ramifications in the prov- 
|n the P'oy- ^ inoes, and in several places the dis- 
nid^meftsiiTea turbances which ensued required 
of the Gov- to be coerced by open force. At 
eminent. Brest, AL Ballar^ the deputy, was 
openly insulted by the populace, and tne na- 
tional guard evinced such symptoms of dis- 
affection that it required to be dissolved. At 
Saumur, M. Benjamin Constant was threat- 
ened by the scholars of the military school 
for cavalry. Every thing indicated the ap- 
proach of the most fearful of all contests — a 
contest of classes. The exasperation of parties, 
as UBual in cases where they are nearly bal- 
anced, was extreme ; the Royalists were excited 
by the prospect of ere long attaining power, 
the liberals exasperated at the thoughts of 
losing it The ruunff principle with the Duke 
de Richelieu, and which had directed the dis- 
tribution of the honors of the Cordon Blett^ had 
been to form a new hierarchy, drawn from all 
classes, around the throne, and thus to interest 
in its support alike the Liberals, Imperialists, 
and Royalists. This maxim had been acted 
upon with great discrimination and success; 
but now the yiolent exasperation of parties, 
and the ascertained conspiracies in the army, 
, Q ^y rendered it advisable to adopt still 
110, 112: more vifforous measures of concilia- 
Lam. Tii. tion, and those resolved on were the 
®* ®- following.* 

A new organization was given to the house- 
gQ hold of the king, which embraced a 
Changea in considerable extension. It was divid- 
the house- ed into six departments, the heads of 
i^iaMf**^ four of which were great officers of 
' the Crown, and the other two great 

officers of the household.* The king reeulated 
these departments entirely himself, and never 
would permit any interference on the part of 
his Cabinet Ministers. He said, and not with- 
out reason, that as he left them the disposal 
of all the offices of the state, they might leave 
him the patronage of his own household. In 
filling up the situations, however, he carried 
out to its full extent the system of fusion, on 
which he was so much bent M. de Lauriston 
was put at the head of the household, in reward 
of his military services, and recent activity in 
suppressing tne disturbances in Brest His 
devotion to the royal family, good sense, and 
discernment, justified the choice. But so far 
did the king eo in his desire to conciliate all 
parties, that he appointed General Rapp, a 
brave and distinguished, but rough and home- 
spun veteran of Napoleon's, Grand Master of 
tne Wardrobe. The old soldier, however, soon 
showed, tliat if he had been bred in camps, he 
could take on, late in life, if not the polish, at 
least the address of courts ; for, on occasion of 
the death of Napoleon, which soon after en- 
*Cap. vii. Bued,' having been gently chid by 
113, 115 ; the king for the extreme grief which 
Lac.m.20. he manifested, he replied: "Ah! 



* Viz. : " De la grande Aanionerie, da grand Maitre, da 
grand Chambeilan, da grand Ecayer, du grand Veneur, 
du grand Maitre des Ceremonies. Le grand Veneur et le 
pand Maitre des Ceremonies 6taient grands offlciera de 
la maison ; lea autrea, granda offlciera de la couronne." — 
Hiatoire de la Reatawation^ vii. 114. 



Sire, I owe him eyery thing — even the happi- 
ness of serving your Majesty.'* 

A more important change was adopted soon 
after, which tended, more than any g^ 
thing else, to the prolonged existence New organ- 
of the dynasty of the Restoratioa izatton of 
This was an entirely bew organiza- '*** smay. 
tion of the army. The object of the former 
division of the troops into departmental legions 
had been, to destroy the disatlfected spirit of the 
Imperial army, by breaking up the regiments 
from whose esprit de corp$ its continuance was 
chieiiy to be apprehended ; and the measure had 
in a ^reat degree been attended with success. 
But Uie military conspiracy of August 19, and 
the certain information obtained that a consid- 
erable part of the army had been priv}' to it» 
proved that the new regulations, recently intro- 
duced, regarding promotion in the army, which 
determined it by certain fixed rules, irrespective 
of the choice of the sovereign, was fraugnt with 
danger, and might, at some future period, prove 
fatal to the monarchy. M. Latour-Maubourg, 
accordingly, felt the necessity of a change of 
system; and he presented a report to the king, 
stating a variety of considerations, which, how- 
ever just, were not the real ones,* which de- 
termined the alteration he proposed — a return 
to the old system. According to his 
recommendation, a new ordonnance j^ ' 
was issued, which re-established the 
army, very much on the footing on which it 
had stood prior to the great change introduc- 
ing departmental legions in 1815. The infant- 
ry was divided into eighty regiments, of which 
sixty were of the line, ana twenty light infant- 
ry. Each regiment consisted of three battal- 
ions, and each battalion of eight companies; 
each company of three officers and eighty sub- 
officers and soldiers. Thus each regiment, .in- 
cluding field-officers, consisted of two thousand 
and ten men, and the whole foot-soldiers of a 
hundred and sixty -one thousand men.^ Four- 
teen ^tats-majors, six legions, and i moniteur 
between two thousand and three Oct. 28, 
thousand officers, were put on half- l^; Ann. 
pay. No change was made on the 233'23!4 ■ 
guards or cavalry, the spirit of ordon- ' 
which was known to be sufficiently nance, Oct. 
good. The ordonnance experienced ^* ^®**- 
no resistance in any quarter; very much in 
consequence of its gratifying the soldiers, by 
ordering the resumption of the old blue uni- 
form, associated witn so many recollections — a 
change which induced them to hope, at no dis- 
tant period, for the restoration of the tricolor 
cockade. 



* ** Que Tappel sous les drepeaux dea jeunea aoldata 
donnait lieu, nana le aysteme dea legions, a dea d^pensea 
considdrablea, par la neceasiio de lea dinger aur lea le- 
gions de leur departement, qui en ctait souvent plac6 d 
une grande diatance ; or en diminuant la distance a par- 
courir, on obtenait avec une r6daction dana Ics depenaea, 
I'avantage de compter moina de d^serteura. Dana cer- 
taines legions le nombre dea aujeta capablea eat ai grand, 
que Tavanoement qui leur est d^volu, n'offVe paa asaez 
de chanoea pour lea retenir au service, tandia que dana 
d*autrea l^giona on eat totalement d^pourvu de bona aoua- 
offlciera ; et puis, a la guerre, on dana le caa d'une expe- 
dition iointaine un 6vdnement malheureux pdserait tout 
entier aur la population roilltaire du quelquea deparle- 
menta, et rendrait impoaaible, pour longtempa, la r^or« 
ganiaation de leur corpa.** — Rapport de JK. de Gouvion SL 
Cyr, Capefiqvb, Hiatoirc df la ReBtaunUiont tU. 119, 
116. 
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A change not lem important, both in its 
02. effeots and as indicating the altered 
Ordon- dispoaition of the Government, was 
nance re- made by the Minister of the Interior 
raMiefn- '° ^^^ important matter of public 
struction. instniction. An ordonnance of the 
Nov. 1, king re-established the ** Secretaries 
18S0. General" of schools, which had been 
abolished in 1816. These officers were erected 
into a royal commission, of which AL Corbiere 
soon became the head ; and their duty was to 
exercise a superintendence over the system of 
education pursued, and the works read, in all 
the schools of the kingdom. As they virtually 
came in place of the old university of Napoleon, 
and discnarsed its functions, so they were di- 
vided into its departments, and resumed its 
a Vide Hist, costume.* The object of this meas- 
oT Europe, ure, as that of Napoleon had for- 
c. I. ^ 78, merly been, was to bring public 
I ' opinion into harmony with the exist- 

ing dynasty and system of government by 
moul<ung tne minds of the rising generation. 
An academy of medicine was soon after created 
Dee. 80. ^7 ^^ ^^^S* ^^^ several stringent 
*An Hlat ^^KP^A^<>QC> passed, the object of 
lii. S3S, ' which was to restrain the turbulent 
S33 ; Moni- and refractory spiriC.which, in the late 
S?78S0^ tumults, had manifested itself in Paris 

* in the students of law and physic* 
All these matters, however, though most 

03^ momentous in their ultimate effects. 

The kini^'t yielded in importance to the elec- 
cireular to tions^ upon the result of which the 
Oct.ltt.***"* fate of the Ministry, in a great 
measure, depended, and which were 
this year of the greater importance, that 
they would indioat^ for the first time, the 
working of the new Electoral Law upon the 
composition of the Legislature. At a Cabinet 
Council assembled to consider this question, M. 
Pasquier stated, that the circumstances ap- 
peared to be so grave that a circular should be 
written by the king to the electors, explaining 
his views, and the course which he was desir- 
ous they should adopt on the occasion. Louis 
caught up the idea; and, to render the royal 
intervention still more apparent, he proposed 
that M. Pasouier should araw up the adareas, 
that he should correct it, copy it over with his 
own hand, and sign it, and that IWiograpkic 
copies of the royal autograph ehould he »ent to 
every elector in the kingdonL This was accord- 
ingly done, and a hundred thousand copies 
thrown off and circulated for that purpose.* 

* *'Une liberty fbrte et legitime, (bndee sur des lots 
Amanees de aon amour pour lea Franpais, et de aon 
esp^ranee dea tempa, itait aaauree aaea peuplea : * Ecar- 
tea des flmctiona de depute,' ^outait-U, Mea fkuteura de 
troubles, les artiaana de diacordea, lea propagateura d'ln- 
justea d^flanoea contre mon fouvemement. U depend de 
Tons d^aaaurer le repoa, la gloire et le bonbeur de notre 
oommune patrie ; tous en avez la volonte, manifestez-la 
par Tos chiolx. l.a France toucbe au moment de reccvoir 
le prix de toua tea aacriflcea, de voir aes impota dlminuea, 
les chargea publlquea all^gcea; et ce n'eat paa quand 
tout fleorit et tout prospere, qu'il font mettre dana lea 
mains des fhctlenx, et livrer a leura deaaeina pervera, lea 
arts, rinduatrie, la paix dea (kmillea, et une felicity que 
tooa lea peuplea de la terre envient. Vos deputes cboiaia 
parmi lea citoyena, amla aincdrea et lelea de la charte, 
d^vouea au trone et a la patrie, aff^niront avcc moi 
Fordre aans lequel nulls society ne pent exiater; et 
J'affermiral avee eux cea libert^s que deux (bia je vona ai 
raudaea, et qui ont toujoura en pour aaile le trone de mea 
aieax.' '^— JboNia XVlfl. aux E(ecteur$t 2d October, 1820 ; 



This is a very curious cireumstance, strongly 
indicative of how little the first elements of 
constitutional government were understood in 
France. They were destitute of what must 
ever be the basis of the fabric — ^the power of 
self-direction. Both the Royalists and the Lib- 
erals were aware of this, and neither wished to 
alter it They regarded the people as a vast 
army, which womd best discharge its duties 
when it obeyed with docility the voice of its 
chiefs; they had no conception of the chie& 
obeying the voice of the army. Sad and ir- 
remediable effect of the destruction of all inter- 
mediate ranks and influence by the Revolu- 
tion, which left only the executive standing 
erect, in awful strength, amidst the level sur- 
face of the people. Of the two, however, the 
Royalists were the most likely, if they had 
been permitted to do so, to prepare the people 
for tne exercise of constitutional rights; oe- 
cause they desired to restore the nobility, 
hierarchy, and provincial incorporations, by 
whom a public opinion and rural influence^ 
capable of counter-balancing the executive, 
might be formed : but it is more than doubtful 
whether the attempt could have been success- 
ful ; because, in their insane passion for equal- 
ity, the nation would not permit the 
foundation even of the edifice to be liu^P^J*** 
laid.* "^' ^^• 

At length the elections came, and were more 
favorable to the Royalists than their ^ 
most sanguine hopes could have an- Reault of 
ticipated. They demonstrated not theelec- 
only the magnitude of the change '^hi^'t^^tiT 
made on the constituency by the late Royalists.^ 
change in the Electoral Law, but 
the reaction wliich had taken place in the 

Sublic mind from the birth of the Duke of 
ordeaux, and improved prospects of the Bour- 
bon dynasty. Not merely were the whole new 
members elected for the departments chosen 
for the first time by the fourth of the whole 
who paid the highest amount of taxes — one 
hundred and sixty in number — with a few ex- 
ceptions, on the Royalist side, but even those 
for the arrondissements, of whom a fifth, ac- 
cording to the existing law, were changed, 
proved, for the first time since the coup-fTetai 
of 5th September, 1816, on the whole favorable 
to their viewa Out of forty-six to be chosen 
to fill up the fifth, twenty-seven were Royalists 
and only seventeen Liberal. On the whole, 
the Royalists had now, for tlie first time since 
1816, oDtained a decided preponderance in the 
poj)ular branch of the legislature. Passionately 
desirous of victory in civil equally as military 
contests, the majority of the French in any 
conflict invariably, irrespective of principle, 
range themselves on the side of success. The 
principle, so strong in England, of dogged re- 
aistence to victorious power^ is almost , ^ i* 
unknown among them. Louis XYIII. 20, 21; Cap. 
was terrified at the success of the vU. 120, 
friends of the monarchy. » " We shall }2l ; Ann. 
be overwhelmed, M. 'de Richelieu,'* Sl'm 
said he : " can you possibly restrain 

Aimuaires Historiques, ill. 231 ; and Capsfioub, Hiatoirt 
de la ReMtauratum, vii. 119, 121. Tbe idea of Louia 
XJy., ** L'etat, c'est moi," la very apparent In thia pro- 
clamation of bia deacendant, notwitbstandlng all tUe lea- 
aona of the Revolution, 
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such a majority f* We hare the word of Mod- 
neur," replied the Minister ; and at all events, 
it was indispensable above all to save the 
monarchy. 
This great change in the composition of the 
gj popular deputies proved decisively 
Efflset of DOW much tiie long-continued ascena- 
the change ency of the liberals bad been owing 
■eiSbly^"^ to the fatal effects of a constituency 
founded on one wniform qualificcUian, 
which the coup-cFitat of 6th September, 1816, 
had introduced. The Royalists and their ad- 
herents in the Centre were now fuU^ two- 
thirds of the Assembly ; and this majonty was 
formidable, not only from its number, but from 
its ardent and uncompromising character. Now 
was seen how little crime advances any cause: 
deeply did the Liberals mourn the murder of 
the Duke de Berri. Among the new deputies 
were upward of sixty of the old Chamber of 
1816, whom the change in the law had since 
excluded from the Chamber, and who had 
nursed in solitude their opinions, and become 
oonfirmed in their prejudices. M. de Peyron- 
net, who had been king's advocate at Bourges, 
was returned, but he was cautious and reserved 
at first, and far from presaging the eminence 
which as Minister he afberwar(U attained. M. 
Dudon, who had commenced his official career 
rather unfortunately, soon rose to eminence, 
chiefly from the great facility of speaking 
which he possessed, and the energy with which 
he defenaed any cause which ne espoused. 
General Donnadieu, who had become known 
by the prompt suppression of the insurrection 
at Grenoble, and tlie exaggeration and violence 
with which it was followed, acquired distinc- 
tion also, from the intrepidity of his thoughts 
and the fearlessness of his language. He was 
able and energetic in his ideas, but impetuous 
and declamatory in his language — a peculiarity 
very common with military men, when they 
become orators or authors, and one which sen- 
sibly impedes their influence. An ultra-Royal- 
ist^ ne included the whole Ministry in his long- 
cherished hatred of M. Decazcs, and did not 
advert to the rapid modification toward Royal- 
ist principles which it was undergoing. The 
Liberals beheld with satisfaction those feuds 
1 Cap, vii. among their adversaries and loudly 
128, 131 ; applauded General Donnadieu in his 
Lac. ill. 90, diatribes against the administration 
'*• of the Duke de Richelieu.* 

The first public proof of the leaning of the 
g^ Ministry toward the Royalists — 
Aeccmion "^hich, m truth, had become unavoi d- 
ofVillele, able from the composition of the 
Ac. to the Chambers — was given by the ap- 
Minmry. p^^i^tnjen^; ^f ^ ^^ Chateaubriand 

to the embassy at Berlin, which he accepted, 
at the special request of the Duke de Richelieu. 
It was arranged between the Royalist chiefs 
and the Premier that M. de Villdlo and M. de 
Corbidre should, at the same time, be taken 
into the administration; but there was some 
difficulty in finding, at tlie moment^ places for 
men of their acknowledged talents and weight 
in Uie legislature. It was got over by the 
moderation of M. de Villc^le, who, set on higher 
objects of ambition, stooped to conquer. "Do 
■omethinjif for Corbi^re: a place in the king*s 
Council IS enough for me." It was arranged 



aecordinffly that M. Lain6 should, in the mean 
time, cede the port-folio of Public Instruction 
to M. de Corbidre, and that M. de Yill^Ie should 
be admitted without office' into the Cabinet; 
but the appointment did not appear in the Ifon- 
itfur till after the session commenced. 
The only condition which M. de Vil- cbJSJi- 
Idle made on entering the Cabinet, briand, ni. 
was that a new Municipal Law should S70, 279 ; 
be introduced by the Government, JJjf^jJj* 
which was done accordingly.' ' 

The Chambers met on the 20th December, 
and the speech of the kins, which 
was delivered in the hall of the g ^^^ 
Louvre bearing the name of Henry the king, 
rV., on account of the health of his and an- 
majesty not permitting him to go to chMibeSf 
the Palace of the Legislative Body, 
earnestly counseled moderation and unanimity. 
"Every* thing announced," said he, '*that the 
modifications introduced into our electoral sys- 
tem will produce the desired resulta What- 
ever adds to the influence and consideration of 
the legislature, adds to the authority and dig- 
nity of my crown. By strengtheninff the re- 
lations necessary between the monarch and the 
Chambers, we shall succeed in forming such a 
system of government as a great monarchy such 
as France will reauire in ul time to come. It 
is to accomplish tnese designs that I would see 
the days prolonged which Providence may ac- 
cord to me; and, to insure this great object^ 
desire that you may reckon on my firm and 
invariable will, and I on your loyal and con- 
stant support" The address was, as usual, an 
echo of the speech ; but it terminated with ex- 
pressions which revealed the ruling feelings of 
the majority, and famish the key to nearly the 
whole subsequent career of the Royalist ad- 
ministration in France. ** To fortify the author- 
ity of religion, and purify morals by a system 
of education at once Christian and monarcliical ; 
to give to the armed force that organization 
which may secure tranauillity within and peace 
without ; to improve all our institutions which 
rest on the charter, and are intended to pro- 
tect our liberties — such are the well-known in- 
tentions of your majesty, and such also are our 
duties. We will pursue these ameliorations witli 
the moderation which is the accompaniment 
of strength ; we will obtain them by patience, 
which is the act of awaiting in patience the 
fruits of the beneficial changes already intro- 
duced. May Heaven, measuring the years of 
your Majesty by the wishes and prayers of your 
people, cause to dawn on France those happy 
and serene days which are presoged 
by the birth of a new heir to the j/J; J™* 
throne."* "You have expressed," Doc/ Hist, 
said the monarch in reply, "my in- ;j£P' *^' 
teutions^ and your answer is u pledge JJ/ 'nf^' 
that you will second them. I repeat ^ 
it : if I wish to prolong my days, it is to con- 
solidate the institutions I have given to my 
people. But whatever may be the intentions 
of Providence, let us never lorget our constitu- 
tional maxim, *The king never dies in France.* ** 

Although these expressions and allusions 
seemed to presage an important and perhaps 
eventful session, yet it proved otherwise, and 
the session passed over with fewer legislative 
measures of importance than any which had. 
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eQr«*ed since the Restoration. The reason was 

gg that the Royalist majority was so 

Measures dceided that the strife of party was 

of the see- over, while, at the same time, as they 

?he"bS5lS ^®'® •'^^ ^^ * minority in the Cab- 
ariesofthe inet, they could not bring forward 
electoral those measures on which their lead- 
districts, gjg were set> with a view to modify 
the general frame and influence of Govern- 
ment The initiation of laws still belonged to 
the king's Ministers : the opposition could only 
introduce their ideas by amendments, which, 
however, often assumed the importance of orig- 
inal propositions. An important bill in its prac- 
tical effects, though not so much so in appear- 
ance, was introduced and carried, to determ- 
ine the boundaries of electoral districts. It 
was intended to increase the Royalist influence, 
and did so most effectually. Great difficulty 
was experienced in arranging the details of the 
municipal law which had been promised to M. 
de Villdle, but at length M. Mounier succeeded 
in drawing one which met the views of both 
parties. But being founded on a compromise, 
it was really acceptable to neither ; and it expe- 
rienced so much resistance in the Chamber that 
after a prolonged discussion it was at length 
I A.n. Hist, withdrawn. The king said on this oc- 
iT. 44, 51; casion,"Ihad abandoned the rights of 
Cm). Tii. the crown ; the Chambers would not 
149,151. permit it: I have learned a lesson." * 
The strength of the Royalists in the Chamber 
^ made Ministers feel the. necessity of 
^J%^ bringing forward some measure in 
additional support of the Church, upon which 
ecdeeiastl- they were so anxiously set They 

SJnuf**''" ^^ ^ accordingly, and the law they 
proposed gave the king power to 
establish twelve new bishoprics, ana to raise 
considerably the salaries of the clemr in those 
aituations where it might be deemed necessary. 
The report of the commission, to whom the 
matter was referred, bore " that religion, rest- 
ing between the two concordats of 1801 and 
1817, without any solid basis, was reduced with 
its ministers to the most deplorable state, to 
which the legislature is not sufficiently alive. 
The absolute absence of religion in the country 
districts is an evil to which no other is com- 

J>arable. Civilization is the perfection of the 
aws — ^very different from politeness, which is 
the perfection of the arts— -and is nothing but 
Christianity applied to the legislation of socie- 
ties. The law met with very violent opposition 
from the Liberal party in the Chamber, but it 
passed by a majority of more than two to one 
^-the numbers beinff 219 to 105 : a result which 
* An. Hist. 8uffi<^i^i^^Iy indicated the vast change 
Iv. 96, 110; which the recent changes in the 
Cup. Tit. Electoral Law had made in the popu- 
151, 158. jjjj. branch of the legislature.* 
The return of peace, and opening of its har- 
]00 bors to the commerce of all nations, 
Modifies- had produced, though in a lesser de- 
tjoMinthe gree, the same effect in France as in 
cora-iaws. Great Britain. Importation had in- 
creased to a degi*ee which excited alarm ; and 
the grain districts loudly demanded some re- 
strictions upon foreien importation, as a pro- 
tection to native industry. In the course of 
the discussion, *M. de Yifl^le stated, that the 
annual consumption of France was 160,000,000 



hectolitres of grain ; that the crop of 1819 had 
exceeded that amount by a tenth; notwith- 
standing which 1,400,000 hectolitres^ or about 
1-100 of the annual consumption, had been 
imported; while the exportation had only 
been 588,000 hectolitres ; leaving a balance of 
862,000 hectolitres introduced when not re- 
quired. The import duty paid on these 862,000 
hectolitres was 2,673,000 tranca The importa- 
tion came chiefly from Odessa, America, and 
Egypt The regulations proposed and adopted 
in consequence were chiefly of a local charao* 
ter, throwing restrictions on the importation 
of foreign grain, by limiting the number of 
places where it might be received. But the 
increased impoHation, even under the consid- 
erable protecting duty which existed in France^ 
is a valuable illustration of the eternal law, 
that the old and rich state is always undersold 
in Uie productions of subsistence oy the poor 
one, as much as it undersells the i ^n, }|}gt. 
latter in the production of manufac- iv. 75, 89, 
tures.** ^^' 

A law, which excited much more attention, 
though not of so much real import- 
ance, was brought forward by Gov- La^firiho 
emment for an mdenmity to me Im- indemnity 
perial donataries. These were the ofthelm- 
marshals, generals, and others whom, JJJjJi^ 
as explained in a former work. Napo- 
leon nad endowed, often richly, out of the 
revenues of Italy, Germany, and other coun- 
tries over which his power extended, during 
the sprine-tide of his fortunes,* but a Hist, of 
who, Dv the refluonce of his dominion Europe, e. 
to the limits of Old France, had been *• * *^- 
entirely bereaved of their possessions, and were 
reduced to ereat straits in consequence. The 
distresses of these persons had been such, that 
they obtained a slight relief from the Treasury 
by the finance law of 1818, but now it was pro- 
posed to give them a durable indemnity. As 
many of these persons were of the highest rank, 
and their names associated with the most glori- 
ous epochs of the Empire, the proposal excited 
a very sreat sensation, and was loudly ap- 
plauded oy the Imperial party, who were to 
profit by it. The intention of Government was 
to make this erant to the time-honored relics 
of the Imperial regime a precedent for the 
great indemnity which they meditated to the 
emigrants and others who had been dispossessed 
of their estates by the Revolution; for after 
the Liberals had unanimously supported grants 
from the public funds for the relief of their 
chiefs who had lost their possessions by the 
calamities of war, it was not easy to see on 
what principle they could oppose a similar 

* Tbe price or wheat at Odessa was, on an average, 
this year— which was there one of scarcity— 12 (hincs ; 
freight to Marseilles, 3 fhuics 50 cents, and the import 
duty 5 francs 50 cents ; In all 20 francs (lOs.) the hecto- 
litre, or 488. the quarter. The usual price at Odessa was 
4 francs the hectolitre, which corresponds to about IS 
tnnca (lOs.) the quarter. Exportation was permitted in 
France by the law or 14th December, 1814, only when the 

Erice in the frontier departments was 83 francs for the 
est wheat, 21 francs for the second, and 19 ftvncs for the 
third, which showed that the average cost of production 
was above the highest of these sums. Tbe import duty 
was 5 francs 50 cents the hectolitre, but even at this high 
import dutv the influx of foreign grain ftt>m America, 
Odessa, and the Nile bad eaused a minoua All of prloea 
in all the southern provinces.— L'.inituaire SutoriqWf 
iv. 75. 
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gniiit to the sufferers under the confiscations 
of the Revolution. The Royalists, however, did 
not see this, or thej had no faith in the exist- 
ing Ministry carrying out this design, as Mar- 
shal Macdonald, who introduced the project in 
1814, had intended, and it met accordingly 
with the most impassioned resistance from the 
Right of the Assembly. No words can describe 
the indignation of the Royalists when they 
heard the names of the chief persons to be bene- 
fited by the new law, embracing the principal 
leaders of the Napoleonut party, and those 
most deeply implicated in the conspiracy of 
1815.* **lt is,'* said M. Duplessis, *'a reward 
for conspirators." The indemnity proposed was 
an inscription on the Grand Livre — ^in other 
words, the ^ift of so much stock in the Five per 
Cents, bearing date 22d Sept, 1821, in Certain 
fixed proportions. The bill underwent many 
amendnients in committee ; but at length, after 
I An Hist ^^^^ hesitation, indicative of weak- 
iv. 1 15, 128 i ness on the part of Ministers, it passed 
Cap. vLi. as originally proposed by a majority 
148, 149. ^f 203 to 126.* 
The question of the censorship of the press 
still remained, which afforded as 
Law re- regular a subject for the encounter 
gardmg the of parties in France as that of Catholic 
<'«n"o"hip Emancipation did in England. Al- 
ofthe press. ^jQugij f^Q Ministry was now of so 
mixed a character that it might reasonably 
have been supposed that both sets of journalists, 
having each something to hope from the Gov- 
ernment, would support it, yet it proved other- 
wise ; and there is no period in the whole an- 
nals of tlie Restoration when the press was more 
violent, or parties were more exasperated against 
each other. Perhaps this was unavoidable: 
the effect of the change in the Electoral Law 
was now evident^ and a party in possession of 
power is never so exasperated as when it sees 
the reins gradually but perceptibly slipping 
from its hands. Tne Minister of the Interior 
accordingly. Count Simeon, brought forward a 
project for continuing the censorship, alleging, 
in justification of the proposal, that it had 
during the past year been so gently exercised, 
that no fair discussion had ever been interfered 
with, but intemperate abuse alone excluded. 
The commission, however, to which the matter 
was referred, reported against the project, and 
Government, in the Chamber itself, were de- 
feated on an amendment proposed by M. Cour- 
tarvei, on the part of the Liberals, that the re- 
striction should continue only three montlis 
after the commencement of the session of 1821. 
Thus modified, however, the proposal passed 
s An. Hist, ii^f^ ^ Iaw in the Deputies by a 
Iv. 180, 191, majority of 214 to 112 ; m the Peers, 
195. \iy 83 to 45.> 

Tills debate was chiefly memorable for the 

.^, first open declaration of opinion on 

SpeechofM. the part of Ministers, which re- 

Pasquicr on vealed an irreconcilable division of 

y*®^^?*^**"' opinion and approaching rupture in 

^ the Cabinet "If the censorship," 

* Tliey were, MM. Jean-Bon Saint-Andre, Jean de Bry, 
Qtiinette, General Ilullin, Labedoyere, Marshal Ney, Count 
d*E8tar, General Lefevre-Desnouetlea, General GiUy, Gen- 
eral Mouion-Duvernei, General Clauzel, Count de Laborde, 
General Excelmans, the Duke de Bassano, General La- 
marque, Baron Mechin.— Capbfious, Hut, de la Resta- 
uratum, vii. 149. 
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said M. Pasquier, *'has been useful, it has been 
chieflj in what relates to foreign affaire, and 
certainly it has rendered great services, in that 
respect^ not only to France, but to Europe. 
We are accused of having enmities and partial- 
ities; yes, I admit I have a repugnance to 
those men, to whatever party the}' belong, who 
wish to trouble, or, without intending it, do 
trouble, the tranquillity of our country, who 
disunite minds when they should be united. I 
have a repugnance to the men who, too often 
exhuming from the tomb the revolutionary 
maxims, would gladly make them a means of 
destroying the felicity we enjoy, perverting 
the rising generation, and bringing upon their 
heads the evils which have so long desolated 
us. I have a repugnance to the men who, by 
odious recriminations, generally unjust, always 
impolitic, furnish arms and auxiliaries to those 
whom I have 'designated. As I distrust every 
usurpation, I have a repugnance to a small body 
of men who would claim exclusively for them- 
selves the title of Royalists — ^who would wish to 
monopolize for themselves the sentiments which 
belong to the French nation ; and who wopld 
every day contract a circle which it is for the 
interest of all should be expanded. Still more 
have I a repugnance to the same men, when 
they evince too clearly the design of making 
of a thing so sacred as royalty, and the power 
which emanates from it, the instruments of 
their passions, their interests, or their ambition. 
I have a repugnance to these men, but chiefly be- 
cause I feel assured that if they obtained all that 
they desire, they would make use of the power 
they have acquired for no other end but to 
gratify private interests, and that we should thus 
see them reproduce, by the success- i Monitenr, 
ive triumph of their petty ambition, July 8, 
that system of government which, Jf^'iy"**' 
in the years preceding the Revo- 197;' cap. 
lution, had done such mischief to vii. 157, 
France."* »8- 

When sentiments such as these were expressed 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 104. 
language so unmeasured in regard to Increasinf 
a body of men who formed part of i»Tii«»»onof 
the Ministry, who had a majority in SffflcudtlU 
both Chambers, and whose support of the Min- 
was essential to their existence, it *»*0^- 
was evident that the dissolution of the Govern- 
ment was at hand. The difficulties of Ministers 
and the irritation of parties increased rapidly 
after the session of the legislature terminated. 
The Count d'Artois and the Royalists were dis- 
satisfied that, when they had a majority in the 
Chambers, they had not one in the Ministry, 
and that M. Polignac and Peyronnet had not 
seats in the Cabinet They condemned also, in 
no measured terms, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, which, after having obtained, by the rev- 
elations made in the course of the trial of the 
conspirators of August 19th, decisive evidence 
of the accession of uie Liberal leaders, especial- 
ly Lafayette and Manuel, to the design of over- 
throwing the Government, let them escape un> 
touched, and chastised even the inferior delin- 
quents only with subordinate penalties^* **M. 

* ** Dans le proems des trouUet du mois de juin le poa- 
voir minlsteriel avait reculedevant nn ayatdme de penal ite 
trop forte, trop afflictive. De toua cisa ddbata etait rn- 
sultee la certitude qu*il existait un eoroite actif, dirigcam. 
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de Richelieu is an honest man, but weak ; Bl 
de Serres, uncertain ; M. de Pasquier, a Bona- 

Krtist in disffuise; M. Portal, worst of all, a 
otestant; M. Roy, a representative of the 
Handred Days; M. Simeon, the minister of the 
Mnperwr Jhime ; M. Mounier, secretary to the 
usurper." Such was the language of the Royal- 
ists, and the Liberals and Doctrinaires were 
not behind them in vehemence. In particular, 
M. Guizot published a pamphlet entitled, " On 
the Restoration of the Present Ministry,'' which 
made a great noise, chiefly by the graphic pic- 
ture it presented of their difficulties and divis- 
ions. The bland temper and moderate disposi- 
tion of the Duke de Richelieu was sorely tried 
*DelaRe9- ^^ these accumulated attacks on ev- 
teuration, ery side; and, on his return from the 
etda Minis- embassy in London, he complained 

tcreActuei, ^o M. Decazes on the subject. "I 
par M . Gui- j • j ?r • j l 

sot 34 43 ■ "wonder you are surprised, said he : 

Cap. vii. * ** they betrayed me, they will betray 
173* ^^' yo^I ** *8 their part to do so: it is 
impossible to act with them."^ 
At length matters came to such a pass that 
]05^ M. de Yilldle and M. Corbiere, find- 
Ruptaro ing they could no longer preserve 
with tlie terms with the Royalists on the one 
raSfb^f ^^<^> A°^ ^^® semi-liberal Ministry 
the Riche- on the other, resigned their situations 
lieu Minis- shortly before the parliamentary ses- 
^' sion came to a dose. Chateaubriand 

retired with tbem, greatly regretted, from the 
embassy at Berlin. Negotiations upon this were 
opened with Monsieur and the Royalist chie&, 
who wished to retain the Duke de Richelieu as 
premier, but demanded the Ministry of the In- 
terior for M de Yilldle, the creation of a Minis- 
try of Public Instruction for M. Corbiere, the 
embassy at London for M de Chateaubriand, 
and another embassy for M. de VitroUes. The 
Cabinet offered the Ministry of the Marine to 
M. de Yill^le, but held firm for retaining M. 
Mounier in the Ministry of the Interior, by far 
the most important for political influence of 
any in the Grovemment. The negotiations broke 
off on this vital point, and Ministers, without 
the support of the Right, ventured to face the 
next session. In their expectations, however, 
of being able to go on without their support, 
they soon found themselves mistaken. The 
elections of 1821 considerably augmented the 
Royalist majority, already so great, and on the 
first division in the Chamber the latter were 
victorious by an immense maj ority. The speech 
of the Crown was studiously guarded, so as if 
possible to avoid a division ; but in the answer 
of the Chamber to the king, a passage was in- 
serted at which both the monarch and the 
Duke de Richelieu took mortal offense, as seem- 
ing to imply a doubt of their patriotism and 
honor.* The king returned a severe answer to 

dont lea eheft et lea projeta 6taient connua. C<Hninent 
dea loFB lea Royaliatea pouvaient-Ua a'ezjdiquer cette in- 
aouciance et cette faibleaae qui a'arrStaient derant certaina 
nonu proprea ? La Correapondance deM.de Lafiiyette aveo 
Gohier de la Sarthd r6v6lait lea deaaeinaetlea plana i^to- 
tntionnairea : pourquol ne p«a la d6poaer conune pidce 
princiMle d*un aete d'accuaation?"— Capbpiqub, Hist. 
de la Restawrationy vU. 154. 

* '* Nona noaa f61icitona, Sire, de voarelationa eonatam- 
mont amicalea avec lea pulaaancea ^trangdrea; dana la 
Jnate conflanee qu'une paix ai pr^cieuae n'ett point acketee 
par des sacrjficM tncompatiblet avec Pkormeur de la tuUion 
a avec la dtgniti de la Ci>uronM."--Moniteurf 30th Nor., 
J881. ilR». ^wt, iv. 858. 



the address,* and is was for a time thought 
the triumph of the minister was complete ; but 
this hope proved fallacious. The Duke de 
Richelieu found his situation so painful, with a 
decided majority hostile to him in the Chamber, 
that» after some conference with the Coimt 
d'Artois, in which it was found im- i cap. vii. 
possible to come to an understand- S30, 247 ; 
mg, he resolved on resigning with ^"JaPJSj. 
all his colleagues^ which was ac- Moniteur, * 
cordingly done on the 13th of De- December 
cember.' ^^» 1621. 

Acoordine to established usage, the Duke de 
Richelieu advised the king whom to iqq^ 
send for, to form the new Ministry, The new 
and he of course recommended M. Mioiatry. 
de Yilldle. There was no difficulty in forming 
a Government ; the near approach of the crisis 
had been so long foreseen, that the Royalists 
had their arrangements all complete. M. de 
Yill^le was President of the Council and Min- 
ister of Finance ; M. de Pe^ronnet^ Secretary of 
State and Minister of Justice ; Yiscount Mont- 
morency, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; M. Cor- 
biere, Minister of the Interior ; Marshal Yictor, 
of War; the Marquis Clermont-Tonnerre, of 
the Marine. In addition to this, the ex-minis- 
ters, M. de Serres, General Latour-Maubourg, 
Count Simdon, Baron Portal, and M. Roy, were 
appointed members, as usual on such occasions^ 
of the Privy Council ; and, in addition, Latour- 
Maubourg was appointed Governor of the In- 
valides. The Ministerial revolution was com- 
plete; the Royalists were in entire possession 
of the government, and the change in all subor- 
dinate, as well as the principal offices, was 
thorough and universal. The king would prob- 
ablj never have consented to so entire a revo- 
lution, had he possessed the bodily or mental 
vi^r which he did in the earlier parts of his 
reign. But this was very far from being the 
case. His health, which nad been long declin- 
ing, had now become so feeble that his life was 
almost despaired of; and he had fallen into that 
state of dependence on those around him, which 
such a state of debility generally produces. To 
a monarch who was not able to rise from his 
chair, who was wheeled about the room, and 
required to be tended almost with the care of an 
infant^ the influence of Monsieur, the Duchess 
d'Angoul^e, and the Countess Du Cayla, was 
irresistible. Louis^ in fact^ had almost resigned 
the reigns of government to his brother. He 
regarded his rei^ as having terminated with 
the retirement of the Duke de Richelieu. " At 
lasty" said he, *' M. de Yill^le triumphs : I know 
little of the men who are entering my Council 
along with him :' I believe, however, 
that they have good sense enough pec 15''"'* 
not to follow blindly all the follies 182I; Ann. 
of the Right For the rest, I consid- Hist. iv. 
er myself annihilated from this mo- Jf^ 1^47*^^* 
ment; I undergo the usual fate of 
constitutional monarchs: hitherto, at least, I 



* " Dana Texil et la peraecution, j*al eonienu mea droita, 
I'honneur de ma race et celui du nom (Iranpais ; aur to 
trdne, entour^ du mon peuple, je m'indigne a lu seule 
penaee que Je puiaae jamaia aaerifier I'honneur fran^aia 
et la dignity de ma couronne. J'alme & croire que la plu- 
part de ceux qui ont vote cette adreaae n*en ont paa pea6 
toutea lea expreaaiona^a'ila avaient eu te tempa de lea 
appr^cier, ila n'euaaent paa aou/Tert une auppoaition quo, 
eomme Roi, je ne doia paa caractdrlaer.^*— AZoaitevr, 20th 
Nov., 1820. CAFBrioui, vU. 237. 
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have defended my cro'wn; if my brother casts 
it to the irindfi, it is his affair.** 
The fall of M. de Richelieu's administration, 
IQ7 and the accession of a purely Royalist 
Reflections Govemment, was so great a change^ 
on this in France, that it was equivalent to 
event. ^ revolution. Nothing appears so 

extraordinary as that such an event should 
have taken place, in consequence of a parlia- 
mentary majority, so soon after the period 
when tne tide of liberal opinions set in so 
strongly in the nation that two successive coups 
t^etat had been deemed necessary by the Gov- 
ernment, in September 1816 and March 1819, 
to mould the two branches of the legislature in 
conformity with it But many similar exam- 
ples of rapid change of opinion, and the setting 
m of entirely opposite flood-tides of opinion, 
are to be found both in the previous and subse- 
quent annals of that country ; and they are not 
without a parallel both in the ancient and 
recent history of this. Whoever studies the 
changes of puolic opinion in the reign of Cliarles 
II., wnich within a few years led to the frightful 
judicial massacres of the Papists, and the inhu- 
man severities of the Rye-House Plot— or recol- 
lects that the same nation which brought in 
Bir Robert Peel by a majority of 91 in 1841, in 
the House of Commons, to support Protection, 
ten years afterward obliged Lord Derby to 
abandon it — will see, that, though the varia- 
tions of opinion in Great Britain are not quite 
so rapid as in France, they are not less remark- 
able, nor less decisive in their results. 

No doubt, the great change in the Electoral 

Law of France, carried through with 
Greater- ^^ much difficulty by the Duke de 
fectsofthe Richelieu's administration, contribu- 
change in ted larffcly to this result The new 
the Electo- principle introduced by that law, of 

giving the departmental electors rep- 
resentatives of tneir own in the Chamber, and 
'of having them chosen, not by the electors gen- 
erally, but by a fourth of tneir number who 
paid the highest amount of taxes, was a great 
change, not merely in its numerical results, 
upon the composition of the Chamber, but in 
the principle of representation itselC It was 
a return from the principle of the Revolution, 
which was that of a mere representation of 
numbers^ to the general ancient representative 
system of Europe, which was that of elates. It 
was an abandonment of the principle of imt/brm 
representation, the most pernicious which can 
possibly be ingrafted on tne constitutional sys- 
tem, because it tends at once to introduce class 
government, and that of the vei^ worst be- 
cause the most irresponsible kind Some one 
class inevitably, under such a system, acquires 
the majority in the elections and in the legis- 
lature ; and the moment it does so, and feels its 
strength, it commences and carries through a 
series of measures calculated for its own benefit 
without the slightest regard to the effect they 
may have upon the interest of other classes, or 
the general prosperity of the state. The only 
way to check this is to introduce into the legis- 
lature the representatives of other classes, elect- 
ed under a different tuffrage^ and thus prevent 
the selfishness of one class from becoming para- 
mount, by permitting the selfishness of another 
class to combnt it 



Btat although the introduction of the hun- 
dred and sixty departmental mem- 
ber8> elected by " fes plus impost,** d^jJJJ; ^ 
was a most important step, and one the repre- 
in the right direction, yet another Mntative 
step was wanting to give the French y"*«n »» 
nation a proper representation. This "****• 
was a representation of numbers To base the 
whole legislature upon thdni is doubtless to in- 
troduce class government of the worst kind ; 
but it is also a ffreat mistake, which in the end 
maybe attended with fatal consequences, to ex* 
dude them from the representation altogether. 
The interests of labor are not only not identi- 
cal with those of moneyed wealth, out they are 
often adverse to it : the sequel of this history 
will place this beyond a doubt with respect to 
the British islands. The condition of tJie great 
body of the working classes may not only be 
noways benefited, but essentially injured, by a 
representation resting entirely on property, es- 
pecially of a commercial kind ; because meas- 
ures injurious to their welfare may be passed 
into law by the class which alone is represent- 
ed. As the representative system of tne Res- 
toration in France, even when amended by the 
act of 1820, contained no provision whatever 
for the representation of the working classes, by 
allowing no vote except to those paying at least 
800 francs yearly of direct taxes, it was want- 
ing in a most important element both of utility 
and general confidence. It will appear in the 
sequel how large a share this defect had in in- 
ducing the great catastrophe which, ten years 
afterward, proved fatal to the dynasty of the 
Restoration. 

Connected with this great defect in the 
French representative system was 
another circumstance, attended in undue as- 
the end with consequences not less cendency of 
disastrous. This was, that, while the Panl- 
labor was unrepresented, religion ^"'"* 
was too much representedL This was the nat- 
ural, and, in truth, unavoidable result of the 
irreligious spirit of the Revolution : the reaction 
was as violent as the action ; its opponents con- 
ceived, with reason, that it could be combated 
only with the weapons and with the fervor of 
the ancient faith. The class of considerable 
proprietors, in whom a decided majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies was now vested, was at- 
tached to this party from principle, tradition, 
and interest But although it is impossible to 
over-estimate the salutary influence of religion 
on human society, it unhappily does not equal- 
ly follow that the ascendency of its professors 
in the legislature is equally oeneficial. Expe- 
rience has too often proved that the Parti- 
Pretre is perhaps the most dangerous that can 
be intrusted with the administration of affairs. 
The reason is, that those who direct are not 
brought into contact with men in the actual 
business of life, and they deem it their duty to 
be regulated, not by expedience, or even prac- 
ticability, but solely by conscience. This dis- 
position may make courageous martjrrs, but it 
produces very bad legislators ; it is often noble 
in adversity, but always perilous in prosperity. 
Power is the touchstone which the Komish 
Church has never been able to withstand, as 
suffering is the ordeal from which it has never 
failed to emerge, surrounded by a halo of glory. 
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The danger of this party holding, as they now 
did, the reins of pover, supported by a large 
majority in both Chambers, was much increased 
by the circumstance, that^ though the peasants 
in the country were^ for the most part, under 
the influence of the ancient faith, it was held 
in abhorrence by the minority of the working 
olasses in the great towns, who were, at the 
same time, without any leeal channel whereby 
to make their feelings influential in the legis- 
lature, but in possession of ample resources to 
disturb the established government. 

Although the change in the Electoral Law 

was the immediate cause of the ma- 
Caase or jj^^^^'y which the Ro3'alists now got 
tke reaction ui the Chamber, yet the real and 
against Lib- ultimate cause is to be looked for 
tioni"*'*^'** ^ circumstances of wider extension 

and more lasting effects. It was the 
violence and crimes of the Liberal party over 
Europe which produced the general reaction 
against them. It was the overthrow of gov- 
ernment in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Pied- 
mont» and the absurd and ruinous institutions 
established in their stead, which alarmed every 
thinking man in France: the assassination of 
the Duke de Berri, the projected assassination 
of the Cabinet Ministers in London, the at- 
tempted insurrection in the streets of Paris, 
opened the eyes of all to the means by which 
the hoped-for change was to be effected. The 
alteration in the Electoral Law in France was 
itself an effect of this change in the public 
mind ; for it took place in a Chamber heretofore 
decidedly liberal A similar modification had 
taken place in the views of the constituency, 
for the RoyaliBts were now, for the first time 
for five years, in a majority in the arrondisse- 
ments with regard to which no change had 
been made. It is Louvel, Thistlewood, and 
Riego, who stand forth as the real authors of 
this great reaction in Europe, and of the long 
stop to the progress of freeaom which resulted 
from it — a memorable instance of the eternal 
truth, that no cause is in the end advanced by 
means at which the general mind revolts, and 
that none are such sufferers from the effects of 
erime as those for whose interest it was com- 
mitted. 

While France was thusunder going the po-f 
J 12 litical throes and changes consequent 
Death of on its great Revolution, and the for- 
Napoleon. cible change of the dynasty which 
May 5. governed it, and at the very moment 
when the infant prince was baptized who, it 
was hoped, would continue the ancient race 
of the Bourbon princes, that wonderful man 
breathed his last upon the rock of 8t Helena 
who had so long chained the . destinies of the 
world to his chariot-wheels. Since his trans- 
ference, by the unanimous determination of the 
allied sovereigns, to that distant and melan- 
choly place of exile, he had alternately exhib- 
ited the grandeur of a lofty, the weaknesses of 
a little, and the genius of a highly-gifted mind. 
He said at Fontainebleau, when he took leave 
of his faithful guards, that what "they had 
I jii^ Qf done together he would write ;^ and 
Europe, he had fulfilled the promise, in part 
c. Uxxlx. at least, with consummate ability. 
*^' It is hard to say whether his fome 



does not now rest nearly as much on his say-< 
ings and thoughts recorded at St. Helena, as 
on all the mighty deeds which he achieved in 
Europe. Yet. even here, and when his vast 
genius alternately revealed the secrets of the 
past^ and pierced the depths of the future, the 
littleness of a dwarf appeared in striking con- 
trast to the strength ofa giant He was irri- 
table, jealous^ and spiteful, not less than able, 
discriminating, and profound ; his serenity was 
disturbed by his being addressed with the title 
of General, or attended, at a distance, by an 
English orderly in the course of his rides; and 
exaggeration, falsehood, and envy, appeared in 
his thoughts and writings, not less than genius, 
capacity, and depth. His character, as revealed 
by misfortune, that touchstone of the human 
heart, affords the most striking proof of the 
truth of Dr. Johnson's observation, that no man 
ever yet raised himself from a private station 
to the government of mankind, m whom great 
and commanding qualities were not blended 
with littlenesses wnich would appear incon- 
ceivable in ordinary men. 

Without doubt, it must ever be a matter of 
deep regret to every generous mind, jj3 
and to none so much as to the inhab- Reflections 
itants of Great Britain, that it was on his cap- 
necessary to impose any restraint at ^^^^*y- 
all on the latter years of so great a man. How 
much more grateful would it have been to every 
honorable mind, to every feeling heart, to have 
acted to him as Xerxes did, in the firat instance 
at least, to Themistocles, and in the spirit to 
which he himself appealed when he said, that 
he placed himself on the hearth of the '* great< 
est, the most powerful, and the most persever< 
ing of his enemies." But there was ttiis essen- 
tial difference between the two cases — ^Themis- 
tocles, when he took refuge in the dominions 
of the great king, had not given his word and 
broken it Napoleon had been treated with 
signal lenity and generosity when, after hav- 
ing devastated Europe by his ambition, he was 
allowed the splendid retirement of Elba; and 
the only return he made for it was, to invade 
France, overturn Louis XVIII., and cause his 
kingdom to be overrun by a million of armed 
men. He had signed the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, and the first thing he dia was to break 
it* When chained to the rock of St Helena, 
he was still an object of dread to the European 
powers; his name was more powerful than an 
army of a hundred and fifty thousand men ; ho 
was too gi'cat to be forgotten, too little to be 
trusted. Every imaginaole precaution was ne- 
cessary to prevent the escape of a man who had 
shown that he regarded the faith of treaties 
only till it was his interest to break them ; and 
of whom it h.id been truly said by exalteii gcn- 



* The author is well aware of the ground alleged by the 
partisans of Napoleon for this inflraction, viz., that the 
payments stipulated by the treaty had not been made by 
the French Government to him. But supposing that 
there was some foundation for this complaint, it couid 
afford no justification fbr so desperate and outrageous an 
act as invading France, without the slightest warning or 
declaration of war, and overturning the Government. 
The excessive pecuniary difllcuUies under which France 
at that period labored, owing to the calamities in which 
he himself had inv(4ved and left her, were the cause of 
this backwardness in making some of the payments : and 
the last man in the world who had any title to complain 
of them was the person whose insatiable ambition had 
caused them all. 
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iuB^ that " his cocked hat and great-coat, placed 

on a stick on the coast of Bnttany, 

» Ch^eau- ^©uld cause Europe to run to arms 

from one end to another."' 

Great was the sensation excited in Europe, 

114. and especially England, by the pub- 
Great exag- lication of the St Helena memoirs, 
geration re- ^^d the loud and impassioned com- 
Sng/isV ° plaints made of the alleged harsh 
treatment of treatment of the exiled Emperor by 
*nni. the English authorities. They were 
re-echoed in Parliament by Lord Holland and 
the leaders of the Opposition, and even the 
most moderately disposed men were led to 
doubt the necessity of the rigid precautions 
which were adopted, and to regret that more 
eenerouB feelings had not been shown to a 
fallen enemy. Time, however, has now exer- 
cised its wonted influence over these mournful 
topics: it has demonstrated that the conduct 
of the English Government toward their illus- 
trious captive was not only, in the circum- 
stances, unavoidable, but highly liberal and 
considerate ; and so clearly is this demonstra- 
ted, that it is now admitted by the ablest and 
most impassioned of the French historians of 
the period.* England bore the whole brunt 
of the storm, because she was in the front rank, 
and held the Emperor in her custody ; but she 
did not act singly in the mattei^--«he was only 
the executor of the general resolutions of tlie 
Allies. These were to treat Napoleon with all 
the respect and consideration due to his rank, 
but under such precautions as should render 
his escape a matter of impossibility. The con- 
duct of his partisans, to wnich he was no stran- 
ger, added to the necessary rigor of these pre- 
cautions ; for several plots were formed for his 
escape, and only failed of success by the vigi- 
lance of the military and naval authorities on 
the island. Yet, even in the presence of these 
difficulties, the indulgence with which he was 
treated was such as now to excite the sur- 
prise of the most impassioned historians of 
, Forsyth's ^^^ Revolution. The account shall 
Napoleon at be given in the words of the ablest 

St. Helena, and most eloquent of their num- 
iii. 343, 345. i^^^% 

"The sum of 800,000 francs (£12,000) a year," 

115. ^^y^ Lamartine, "often added to by 

Lamartlne's additional grants, was consecrated 

account of by the English Government to the 
lus exile. ^^gj. ^f ^jj^ ^^y^^^ ^^ ^^ jj^.^^^^ ^^^p^. 

of the exiled Emperor. Bertrand the marshal 
of the palace, his wife and son ; M. and Madame 

* " Apres la criae de 1815, lorsqae TEurope, encore une 
fois menacee par Napoleon, crut n^cessaire de prendre 
une mesure de precaution qui empechat une seconde lour- 
mente, Sainte-IIclene fht choisie comme prison d'etat. 
Lea puiBsances durent arreter un syateme de surveillance 
a I'egard du prisonnier, car elles craiguaient par-deasus 
tout le retour de Napoleon. L'Anglctcrre pourvut large- 
ment a sea beaoins ; la table seule de Napoleon coAtait a 
la Tresorerie 13,000 livrea sterling. H y a quelque chose 
qui dopaase mes idees, quand j'exaniine le grandiose du 
caractere de Napoleon, et sa vie immense d'admlniatra- 
tion et de baiailles ; c*est cct esprit qui s'arrete tant a 
Sainte-IIelene aux petites difllcultes d'etiqucttc. Napo- 
leon boude si Ton s'assied en sa presence, et si Ton ne le 
traite pas de Majesie, et d'Empereur ; U se drape pcrp^tu- 
ellement : il ne voit pas que la grandeur est en lui ot non 
dans la pourpre et de vains titres. A Austerlits, au con- 
sell d'Etat, Napoleon est un monument de granlt, et de 
bronze : a Sainle HelSne, c'est encore im coloshe, mais 

Sare d'un costume de cour."— Capbfioub, Histoire de la 
lestaitration^ vii. 209. 



de Montholon, General Gourgaud and Dr. 
O'Meara ; the valet-de chambre Marchand, Cy- 
priani maitre-d'hdtel, Pr6rion chief of office, 
Saint-Denys, Koverras, his usher Santini, Rous- 
seau keeper of the plate, and a train of valeta^ 
cooks, and footmen, formed the establishment! 
A library, ten or twelve saddle-horses, gardens^ 
woods, rural labors, constant and free commu- 
nication at all times between the exiles, corre- 
spondence under certain regulations with Eu- 
rope, receptions and audiences given to travel- 
ers who arrived in the island, and were desir- 
ous to obtain an audience of the Emperor— such 
were the daily amusements of Longwood. Pick- 
ets of soldiers under the command of an of- 
ficer watched the circuit of the building and its 
environs ; a camp was established at a certain 
distance, but out of sight of the house, so as not 
to ofifend the inmates. Napoleon and his offi- 
cers were at liberty to go out on foot or on 
horseback from daybreak to nightfall, and to 
go over the whole extent of the island accom- 
panied only by an officer at a distance, so as to 
prevent all attempt at escape. Such was the re- 
spectful captivity which the complaints of Napo- 
leon and his companions in exile styled the dun- 
geon and martyrdom of St Helena. * . 
To this it may be added, that the nutoS^e^ 
entire establishment at St Helena la Restau- 
waa kept up by the English Govern- J^**J: J''^* 
ment on so splendid a scale that it ' 
cost them £400,000 a year; that Champagne 
and Burgundy were the daily beverage — ^the 
best French cookery the fare of the whole party ; 
that the comfort and luxuries they enjoyed 
were equal to those of any duke in England ; 
and that, as the house at Longwood had been 
inconvenient, the English Government had pro- 
vided, at a cost of £40,000, a house neatly con- 
structed of wood in London, which arrived in 
the island two days after the Emperor's death. 
Such were the alleged barbarities of England 
toward a man who had so long striven to ef- 
fect her destruction, and who had chastised the 
hostility of Hofer by death in the fosse of Man- 
tua, of Cardinal Pacca by confinement spQfi D^i) 
amidst Alpine snows in the citadel xxxv. 1143^ 
of Fenestrelles, and the supposed en- llM; For- 
mity of the Duke d'Enghien by mas- 8?* *"' 
sacrc in the ditch of Vincennes.'* 

But all this was as nothing as long asMordecai 
the Jew sat at the kins's gate. In 
the first instance, indeed, the bland irritation 
and courteous manners of Sir Pul- between 
teney Malcolm, who was intrusted him and 
with the chief command, softened the Lowe *" 
restraints of captivity, and made the 
weary hours pass in comparative comfort; but 
he was unfortunately succeeded by Sir Hudson 
Lowe, whose manners were far less conciliating. 

* The allowance of wine to the establislunent at Long- 
wood was as follows, a fortnight : 

BottlM. 

Vin ordinaire M 

Constantia 7 

Champagne H 

Vin de Grave 21 

T^neriflTe 84 

Claret HO 

350 
And besides, forty-two bottles of porter. A tolerable al- 
lowance for ten grown persons, besides servants. — See 
Parliamentary Debates, xxxv. 1159. The total cost of 
the table was £12^000 a year.— Aid., 1158. 
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A gallant yeteran, who had accompanied the 
army of Silesia, in the quality of English com- 
missioner, throuffh its whole campaign in France^ 
he was overwhelmed with the sense of the re- 
sponsibility nnder which he labored, in being 
intrusted with the custody of so dangerous a 
captive ; and he possessed none of the graces 
of manner which so often, in persons in author- 
ity, add to the charms of concession, and take 
off the bitterness of restraint The obloquy 
cast on Sir Colin Campbell, in consequence of 
having been accidentally absent from Elba 
when the Emperor made his escape, was con- 
stantly before nis eyes. He does not appear to 
have exceeded his instructions; and certainly 
the constant plots which were in agitation for 
Napoleon's escape, called for and justified every 
iznaginable precaution. But he was often un- 
reasonably exigeant on trifles of no real moment 
to the security of the Emperor's detention ; and 
his manner was so unprepossessing, that^ even 
when he conferred an mdulgence, it was seldom 
felt as such. Napoleon, on his part, was not a 
whit behind the governor of the island in irri- 
tability or unreasonable demands. He seemed 
anxious to provoke outrages, and his ideas were 
fixed on the effect the account of them would 
produce in Europe. He was in correspondence 
with the leading members of the English Oppo- 
sition, who made generous and strenuous ef- 
forts to soften his captivity ; and he never lost 
the hope that^ by the effect these representar 
tions would make on the British people, and on 
Uie world, his place of confinement might be 
altered; and, by beine restored to Europe, he 
might succeed in playing over again the game 
of the Hundred Days. All his thoughts were 
fixed on this object, and it was to lay a founda- 
tion for these complaints that he affected to 
^ take offense at every trifle, and vol- 

NmSSnit untarily aggravated the inconven- 
St. Helena, iences of his own position. Montho- 
iil. 334, 357; Ion said truly to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
JS^in! " Hyou had been an angel from heav- 
' en, you would not have pleased us."** 

The truth is, none of the parties implicated 
117, in the treatment of Napoleon at St 
All parties Helena have emerged unscathed out 
wOTBwrong of thQ ordeal through which they 
jJ^f^J^f have passed since his death ; and the 
meni at St. publication of the papers of Sir Hud- 
Heteoa. gon Lowe, by Mr. Forsyth, has placed 
this beyond a doubt The British government 
was the first to blame: its conduct in the main, 
and in all essential articles, was indulgent and 
considerate ; but in matters of lesser real mo- 
ment, but still more important to a person of 
Napoleon's irritable disposition, their instruc- 
tions were unnecessarily rigid. Admitting that 
after his stealthy evasion from Elba it was in- 

* *' En lisant attentivement les correspondances et lea 
notes 6trangeres a tout pretexte, entre lee flunlliers de 
Napoleon et de Hadson Lowe, on eat confoiidn des out- 
rages, de« provocations, des invectives, dontle captif et aes 
amis inanltent a tout propoa le gouverneur. Napoleon en 
ce moment cherchait a emouvoir par dee oris de douleur 
la pltie du parlement anglala et A fiMirnir an grief aox 
orateura de ropposlUon contre le minlatdre, afln d'obtentr 
son rapprochement de TEarope. Le d^sir de provoqoer 
des outrages par des outrages, eC de presenter en suite ces 
oiiKraffM comme des crimes au Continent, transpire dans 
tontes ces notes. II est Evident que le gouverneur, sou- 
vent Irrltd, quelquefbls inquisiteur, touiours inbabile, se 
senult lui-m^me victime de la responaabilitd.*'— LamaBx 
TiHB, Hi»t. dt la Rettauration, vl. 410, 417. 



dispensable that he should be seen daily by 
some of the British officers, and attended by 
one, beyond certain prescribed limits, where 
was the necessity of refusing him the title of 
Emperor, or ordering every thiiur to be with- 
hela which was addressed to him oy that title? 
A book inscribed *' Imperatori Napoleon" might 
have been delivered to him without his deten- 
tion being rendered insecure. A copy of Coxe's 
Marlborough^ presented by him to a liritish reg- 
iment which he esteemed, might have been per- 
mitted to reach its destination, without risk of 
disaffection in the Britisli army.^ It 
is hard to say whether most littleness |ii^277^o. 
was evinced by the English govern- ' ' ' 
ment refusing such slight gratifications to the 
fallen hero, or by himself in feeling so much 
annoyed at the withholding the empty titles 
bespeaking his former greatness. It is deeply , 
to be regretted, for the nonor of human nature, 
which is the patrimony of all mankind, that he 
did not bear his reverses with more equanimity, 
and prove that the conqueror of continental 
Europe could achieve the yet more glorious « 
triumph of subduing himselL 

For a year before his death he became more 
tractable. The approach of the su- jjg 
preme hour, as is often the case, change in 
softened the asperities of previous ex- Napoleon 
istence. He persisted in not going ^^?^ *^** 
out to ride, in consequence of his quar- 
rel with the governor of the island, who insisted 
on his being attended by an officer beyond the 
prescribed limits ; but he amused himself with 
gardening, in which he took great interest, and 
not unfrequently, like Dioclesian, consoled him- 
self for the want of the excitements of royalty, by 
laboring with his own hands in the cultivation 
of the earth. The cessation of riding exercise, 
however, to one who had been so much accus- 
tomed to it, proved very prejudicial This, to 
a person of his active habits, coupled with the 
disappointment consequent on tne , ponyth 
failure of the revolutions in Europe, iu. iw, IW ; 
and the plans formed for his escape, Ann. Hist, 
aggravated the hereditary malady Lam*vi**^* 
in the stomach, under which he la- 416, 417 • 
bored, and in spring 1821 caused his Chateaub. 
physicians to apprehend danger to lio'"!^** 
his life." ' 

The receipt of this intelligence caused the' 
English government to send direc- ii9. 
tions for his receiving every possible His death, 
relief and accommodation, and even, M*y *• 
if necessary, for his removal from the island. 
But these humane intentions were announced 
too late to be carried into effect In the begin- 
ning of May he became rapidly worse; and on 
the evening of the 5th, at five minutes before 
six, he breathed his last A violent storm of 
wind and rain at the same time arose, which 
tore up the trees in the island by their roots — 
it was amidst tlie war of the elements that his 
soul departed. The howling of the wind seemed 
to recall to the dying conqueror the roar of 
battle, and his last words were— "Mon Dieu— 
La Nation Fran^aise— Tdte d'arm6e." He de- 
clared in his testament, " I die in the Apostolic 
and Roman religion, in the bosom of which I 
was born, above fifty years ago." When he 
breathed his last, his sword was beside him, on 
the left side of the couch ; but the cross, the 
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Bvmbol of peace, rested on his breast The 
onild of the Keyolution, the Incarnation of War, 
died in the Christian faith, with the emblem of 
the Gospel on his bosom 1 His will, which had 
been made in the April preceding, was found to 
contain a great multitude of bequests, but two 
in an especial manner worthy of notice. The 
first was a request that his body "might finally 
repose on the banks of the Seine, among the 
people he had loved so well;" the second, a 
legacy of 10,000 francs to the assassin Cantillon, 
I ^jjj, jjj^j who, as already noticed,* had at- 
It. 216, 217 ; tempted the life of the Duke of Wel- 
Forsyth, iil. lington, but had been acquitted by 
?i„??IJ-K. the jury, from the evidence being 
Derniera deemed insufficient He died m 
Mom. de Na* the 63d year of his age, having 
JJ*®^5ii*liio ^^^ born on the 6tli February, 

Napoleon had himself fixed upon the place 
in the island of St Helena where he 
His ftmeral. '^isl^c<^) ^^ the first instance at leasts 
to be interred. It was in a small 
hollow, called Slanes Valley, high up on the 
mountain which forms the island, where a foun- 
tain, shaded by weeping willows^ meanders 
though verdant banks. The tchampas flourished 
in the moist soil. "It is a plant," says the 
Sanscrit writings, "which, notwithstanding its 
beauty and perfume, is not in rcauest, because 
it grows on the tombs." The boay, as directed 
by the Emperor; lay in state in a "chapelle ar- 
dente," according to the form of the Koman 
Catholic Church, in the three-cornered hat, 
military surtont^ leather under-dress, long boots 
and spurs, as when he appeared on the held of 
battle, and it was laid in the coffin in the same 
garb. The funeral took place on the 9th May. 
It was attended by all the military and naval 
forces, and all the authorities in tne island, as 
well as his weeping household. Three squad- 
rons of dragoons headed the procession. The 
hearse was drawn by four horses. The 66th 
and 20th regiments, and fifteen pieees of artil- 
lery, formed part of the array, marching, with 
arms reverseq, to the sound of mournful music, 
and all the touching circumstances of a soldier's 
funeral When they approached the place of 
sepulture, and the hearse could go no further, 
the coffin was borne by his own attendants, 
escorted by twenty-four grenadiers of the two 
Eiiglifih regiments who had the honor of con- 
veying the immortal conqueror to his last rest- 
ing-place. Minute-guns, during the whole cer- 
emonv, were fired by all the batteries in the 
island. The place of sepulture was con.soorated 
by an English clergyman, f according to the En- 
glish form, though he was buried with the 
« Ann. HiBt. Catholic rites.* Volleys of raus- 
8>Vh ^iii^"" ^^^ Y '"^^ <^ischarges of artillery paid 
296, 298 • *^® ***• ^loiiors of a nation to their 
Antomar- noble antagonist A simple stone 
5S2 '^* *®^' of great size was placed over his re- 
mains, and the solitary willows wept 
Over the tomb of him for whom the earth itself 
had once hardly seemed a fitting mausdloum. 
* AiUtj chap. vi. 4 73. t The Rev. Mr. Vernon. 



The death of Napoleon made a prodigious 
sensation in Europe, and caused a j^j 
greater change of opinion, especially immeiue 
io England, than any event whicn senaaiion 
had occurred since that of Louis ^e*citedln 
XVI. There was something in the ""***• 
oircamstances of the decease of so great a man, 
alone, unbefriended, on a solitary rock in the 
midst of the ocean, and in the contrast which 
such a reverse presented to his former grand- 
eur and prosperity, which fascinated and sub- 
d ued the minds of men. All ranks were affected, 
all imaginations kindled, all sympathies awak- 
ened by it In England, in particular, where 
the antipathy to him had been most violent, and 
the resistance most persevering, the reaction 
was the most general The great qualities of 
tlieir awful antagonist^ long concealed by 
enmity, misrepresented by hatred, misunder^ 
stood by passion, broke upon them in their full 
lustre, when death had rendered him no longer 
an object of terror. The admiration for him 
in many exceeded what had been felt in France 
itself. The prophecy of the Emperof proved 
true, that the first vindication of his memory 
would come from those who in life had been hia 
most determined enemies. Time, however, has 
moderated these transports ; it has dispelled the 
illusions of imagination, calmed the effervesence 
of generosity, as much as it has dissipated tho 
prejudices and softened the rancor of nostilitj'. 
It has taken nothing from the great qualities 
of the Emperor ; on tne contraiy, it has brought 
them out in still more colossal proportions 
than was at first imagined. But it nas reveal- 
ed, at the same time, the inherent weaknesses 
and faults of his nature, and shown that 
**the most mighty breath of life," in the words 
of genius, " that ever had animated the human 
clay, was not without the frailties which are 
the common inheritance of the chDdreu of 
Adam." 

With Napoleon terminated, for the present at 
least, the generation of ruling men 
—of those who impress their signet Hewwthe 
on tho age, not receive its impression last of the 
from it ** Ho sleeps," says Chateau- men who 
briand, " like a hermit at the ex- "»J* ^^^ 
tremity of a solitary valley at the "*** 
end of a desert path. He did not die under 
the eye of France ; he disappeared on the dis- 
tant horizon of the tomd zone. The grandeur 
of tlie sil'ncc which shrouds his remains, equals 
the imuKMisity of the din which once environed 
them Tho nations are absent, their crowds 
have retired." The terrible spirit of innova- 
tion which has overspread the earth, and to 
which Nopoleon had opposed the barrier of his 
genius, and which he for a time arrested, has 
resumed its course. His institutions failed, but 
he was the last of the great existences. The 
shadow of Napoleon rises on the frontier of the 
old destroyed world, and the most distant pos- 
terity will gaze on that gigantic spectre over 
the gulf into which entire ages have 1 chateaab, 
fallen, until the appointed day of Mem. vii. 
social resurrection.* ^**» ^^^' 
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CHAPTER X 

POHSRIC HKTOBT Of BKOLAND, VBOIC 1HB VABSSSCt OF THE CUlOtSirCT AOT OF 1810 TO TBS DEATH 

OF LORD bONDONDEBRT IN 18B9. 



Thk contest between parties in France was 

1. directed to (ufFerent ends, and was 
DUTerenceor of an entirely different character 

Sf^ite^SnU ^™ ^^*^ ^^ ^'®** Britain. At 
»irty in^ Paris tbe object was to overthrow a 
ranee and dynasty, in London it was to gain 
England. ^ snbeistence. The contest in the 
one countiT was political, in the other it was so- 
cial. All the discontented in France, however 
mnch disunited upon ulterior objects, were 
agreed in their hatred of the Bourbons^ and 
their desire to dispossess them. The multitude 
of ambitions which had been thwarted, of in* 
terests injured, of glories tarnished, of prospects 
blasted, by the disasters in which the war had 
terminated, and the visions which it had over- 
thrown, rendered this party very numerous 
and fearfully energetic. In England, although 
there were, doubuess, not a few, especially m 
the manufacturing towns, who desired a change 
of government^ and dreamed of a British or 
Hibernian Republic, the great majority of the 
discontented were set upon very different ob- 
jects. The contest of dynasties was over: no 
one thought of supplanting the House of Han- 
over by that of Stuart Few, comparatively, 
wished a change in the form of government : 
there were some hundred thousands of ardent 
republicans in the great towns; but tJiose in 
the country who were satisfied, and desired to 
live on tmder the rule of King, Lords, and 
Commons, were millions to these. But all 
wished, and most reasonably and properly, to 
live comfortably under their direction ; and 
when any social evils assumed an alarming as- 
pect, or distress prevailed to an unusual degree 
among them, they became discontented, and 
lent a ready ear to any demagogue who pro- 
mised them, by the popularizing of the nation- 
al institutions, a relief from all the evils under 
which the country labored. 
From this difference in the prevailing dis- 

2, position and objects of the people in 
Difference In the two countries, there resulted a 
the causes most important distinction in the 
du^Tdw^ causes wnich, on the opposite sides 
content in of the Channel, inflamed the public 
the two mind, or endangered the stability 
countries. ^f existing institutions. In France, 
the objects of the opposition in the Cham- 
bers, the discontented iu the country, being 
the subversion of the Government and a 
change of dynasty, whatever tended to make 
the people more anxious for that change, and 
ready to support it, rendered civil war and 
revolution more imminent Hence, general 
prosperity and social welfare, ordinarily so 
powerful in allaying discontent, were there the 
most powerful causes in creating it; because 
they put the people, as it might be said, into 
fighting-trim, and inspired them, like a well- 
fed and rested army, with the ardor requisite 
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for success in hazardous enterprises. In En- 
gland, on the other hand, as the contest of dy- 
nasties was over, and the decided republicans 
who aimed at an entire change of institutions 
were comparatively few in number, nothing 
could enlist the great body of the people,, even 
in the manufacturing towns, on the side of so- 
dition, but the experience of suffering. So 
strong, however, is the desire for individual 
comfort, and the wish to better their condition, 
in the Anglo-Saxon race, that general distress 
never faib to excite general disaffection, at least 
in the great cities ; and whatever tends to in- 
duce it^ in the end threatens the public tran- 
quDlity. Thus, in France at that period, at least, 
general prosperity augmented the danger of 
revolution ; m England, it averted it 

A cause, however, had now come into opera- 
tion, which, more than any other 
recorded in its modem annals, pro- q^*^. 
duced long-continued and periodical- fects oftlie 
ly-retuming distress among the Brit- change in 
ish people; and at length, from the {Jl^^ 
sheer force of suffering, broke the ^^ 
bonds of loyalty and patriotism, and induced 
a revolution attended with lasting and irre- 
mediable consequences on the future prospects 
of the empire^ It need not be said what that 
cause was: a great alteration in the monetary 
laws, ever affecting the life-blood of a com- 
mercial state, is alone adequato to the explana- 
tion of so great an effect The author need 
not be told that this is a subject exceedingly- 
distasteful to the great bulk of readers: he la 
well aware that the vast majority of them turn 
over the pages the moment they see the sub- 

t'ect of the currency commenced. He is not to 
>e deterred, however, by that consideration 
from entering upon it All attempts to unfold 
the real history of the British empire, durine 
the thii*ty years which followed the peace, wiu 
be nugatory, and the views they exnibit falla- 
cious, if this, the main-spring which put all th« 
movements at work, is not steadily kept in 
view. History loses its chief utility, departs 
from its noblest object, when, to avoid risk to 
popularity, it deviates from the great duty of 
furnishing the materials for improvement : tho 
nation has little shown itself prepared for self- 
government, when in the search of amusement 
it forgets inquiry. Enough of exciting and 
interesting topics remain for this historj^, and 
for this volume, to induce even the most incon- 
siderate readers to submit for half an hour to 
the elucidation of a subject on which, more 
than on any other, their own fortunes and those 
of their children depend. It may the more 
readily be submitted to at this time, as this 
is the turning-point of the two systems, and 
the subject now explained need not be again 
reverted to in the whole remainder of the 
work. 
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The great father of political economy has well 
^ explained the principles of this sub- 

Mr. Smith's ject, and was himself more than any 
Tiews on other man alive to their importance, 
thu subject, u Gold j^n J silver," says Adam Smith, 

" like every other commodity, vary in their 
value, are sometimes cheaper, sometmies dear- 
er, sometimes of easier, and sometimes of more 
difficult purchase. The quantity of labor which 
any particular quantity of these can purchase 
or command, or the quantity of other goods it 
will exchange for, depends always upon the 
fertility or barrenness of the mines which hap- 
pen to be known about the time when such ex- 
changes are made. The discovery of the abund- 
ant mines of America reduced, in the sixteenth 
century, the value of sold and silver in Europe 
to aixnU a third of what it had formerly been. 
As it cost less labor to bring those metals from 
the mine to the market, so when they were 
brought there, they could purchase or com- 
mana less labor; and this revolution in their 
value, though perhaps the ^rcatest^ is by no 
means the only one of which history gives 
some account. But as a measure of quantity, 
such as the natural foot," fathom, or handful, 
which is continually varying in its own quan- 
tity, can never be an accurate measure of. the 
value of other commodities; so a commodity 
which is itself continually varying in its own 
1 Wealth of '^alue, can never be an accurate 
Nations, measure of the value of other com- 
book i. c 5. modities."' 

If debts, taxes, and other encumbrances, could 
5, be made at once to rise or fall in their 
Great eflbcts amount^ according to the fluctuation 
of any vwia- ©f the medium in which they are to 
vaiue'of the ^^ discharged, any changes which 
standard of might occur in the exchangeable va- 
value. lue of that medium itself would be a 

matter of little practical importance. But the 
experience of ail ages has demonstrated that 
this is impossible. The transactions of men, 
when they become at all extensive or compli- 
cated, absolutely require some fixed known 
standard by which uiey are to be measured, 
and their discharge regulated, without any 
thing else than a reference to that standard 
itself. It never could be tolerated that every 
debtor, after havins paid his debt in the cur- 
rent coin of the realm, should be involved in a 
dispute with his creditor as to what the present 
value of that current coin was. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a fixed standard ; but hence also the 
immense effects of any material alteration in 
the value of that stanaard, and the paramount 
necessity, so far as practicable, of preventing 
any considerable fluctuations in it If the 
standard falb in value, the weight of all debts 
and encumbranoee is proportionally lessened, 
because a lesser quantity of the produce of la- 
bor is required for their discharge ; if it rises, 
their weight is proportionally augmented, be- 
cause a larger quantity is required for that 
purpose. So great is the effect of any consid- 
erable change in this respect, that it has occa- 
sioned, and can alone explain, the greatest 
events in the intercourse of nations of which 
history has preserved a record. 

The great contest between Rome and Car- 
thage, which Hannibal and Scipio conducted, 
and Livy has immortalized, was determined by 



a decree of the Senate, induced by necessity, 
which postponed the payment of all ^ 

obligations of the public treasury in Examples of 
specie to the conclusion of the war, this firom for- 
and thereby created an inconver- n>«r tiroes, 
tible paper currency for the Roman empire.* 
More even than the slaughter on the Metaurus, 
the triumph of Zama, this decree determined the 
fate of the ancient world, for it alone equipped 
the legions by whom those victories were gained. 
Rome itself, saved in its utmost need by an ex- 
pansion, sunk in the end under a still greater 
contraction of the national currency. The sup- 
plies of specie for the Old World became inad- 
equate to the increasing wants of its population, 
when the.power of the emperors had given last- 
ing internal peace to its nundred and twenty 
millions of inhabitants. The mines of Spain 
and Greece, from which the chief supplies were 
obtained at that period, were worked out^ or 
became unworkable, from the exactions of the 
emperors ; and so great was the dearth of the 
precious metals which thence ensued, that the 
treasure in circulation in the Empire, which in 
the time of Augustus amounted to £380,000,000, 
had sunk in that of Justinian to £80,000,000 
sterling; and the golden aurais, which in the 
days of the Antonines weighed 118 grains, had 
come, in the fifth century, to weigh only 68,* 
though it was only taken in dis- i creaTcs 
charge of debts and taxes at its on Ancient 
original and standard value. As a Coins, i. 
necessary consequence of so prodig- ^^^ ^^' 
ious a contraction of the currency, without 
any proportional diminution in the numbers or 
transactions of mankind, debts and taxes, which 
were all measured in the old standard, became 
so overwhelming that the national industry 
was ruined ; agriculture disappeared, and was 
succeeded by pasturage in the fields; the great 
cities were all fed from Eg^pt and Libya ; the 
revenue became irrecoverable; the legions 
dwindled into cohorts, the cohorts into com- 
panies ; and the six hundred thousand men, 
who guarded the frontiers of the 
Empire in the time of Augustus, RomJ^?\ 
had sunk to one hundred and fifty 4s, 71* mu.' 
thousand in that of Justinian — a man's edit. ; 
force wholly inadequate to its de- ^!j*^f J|5" 
fense.' > » 

* " Hortati cehsores, ut omnia perinde agerent, locarent 
ac si pecunta in areario esset : neminem nisi bello conftctOy 
pecimiam ab CBrario petitunan cMe."— Liv. lib. xxiy. cap. 
18. — On one occasion, when in a party in London, com- 
posed chiefly of Whigs, opponents of Mr. Pitt's Currency 
Act of 1707, the dangerous effects of this measure were 
under discussion, the late Lord Melbourne, whose saga- 
city of mind was equal to his charm of manner, quoted 
this passage flrom memory. ** The censors," says Arnold, 
*' found the treasury unable to supply the public service. 
Upon this, trust moneys belonging to widows and minora, 
or to widows and unmarried women, were deposited m 
the treasury ; and whatever sums the trustees had to 
draw fbr were paid by the quarter in bills on the banking 
commissioners, or triumvirs mensarii. It is probable that 
these bills were actually a paper aartncy^ and that they 
circulated as money, on the security of the public fhith. 
In the same way, the government contracts were also 
paid In paper ; fbr the contractors came forward in a body 
to the censors, and begged them to make their contracts 
as usual, promising not to demand payment till tk« end 
of the war. This must, I conceive, mean that they were 
to be paid in orders upon the treasury, which orders were 
to be converted into cash when the present difficulties of 
the government should be at an ena." — Arnold, U. 907. 
This was just an inconvertible paper currency, and its 
issue, after the battle of Canne, saved the Roman em- 
pire. 
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What rendered this great contraction of the 
circulating medium so crushing in 
DiseoVery^ *^® ancient world wae^ tliat they 
and wonder were wholly unacquainted, except 
nil effectfl of for a bnef period during the necea- 
a paper cur- gitiea of the second Punic War, with 
^^^' that marvelous substitute for it — a 

Saper currency. It was the Jews who first 
iscovered this admirable system, to facilitate 
the transmission of their wealth amidst the 
violence and extortions of the middle ages; 
and it ia^ perhaps, not going too far to assert 
that^ if it had been found out, and brought into 
general use, at an earlier period, it might have 
averted the fall of the Roman Empire. The 
effects of a scarcity of the precious metals, 
therefore, were immediately felt in the dimin- 
ished wages of labor and price of produce, and 
increasing weight of debts and taxet. A paper 
currency, adequately secured and duly limited, 
obviates all these evils, because it provides a 
Reprbsentativs of the metallic currency, which, 
when the latter becomes scarce, may, without 
risk, be rendered a Substitutb for them. Thus 
the ruinous effects of a contraction of the cir- 
culating medium, even when most violent^ may 
be entirely prevented, and the industry, reve- 
nue, and prosperity of a country completely 
sustained during the utmost scarcity, or even 
entire absence, of the precious metals. It was 
thus that the alarming crisis of 17 9*7, which 
threatened to induce a national bankruptcy, 
was surmounted with ease, by the simple de- 
vice of declaring the Bank of England notes, 
like the treasury bonds in the second Punic 
War, a legal tender, not convertible into cash 
till the close of the war ; and that the year 
1810, when, from the demand for gold on the 
Continent^ there was scarcely a gmnea left in 
this countiy, was one of general prosperity 
and the greatest national efforts recorded in 
ita annals. 

As paper may with ease be issued to any ex- 
g tent^ either by Government or pri- 

Advaatages ^^^^ establishments authorized to 
of a paper circulate it^ it becomes an engine of 
circulation, ^s great danger, and attended with 
duly limited. ^ Jestructive effects, when it is un- 
duly multiplied as when it is unduly contracted. 
It is like tne blood in the human Dody, whose 
circulation sustains and is essential to animal 
life: drained away, or not adequately fed, it 
leads to death by atrophy; unduly increased, 
it proves fatal by inducing apoplexy. To pre- 
serve a proper medium, and promote the cir- 
culation equally and healthfully through all 
parts of the system, is the great object of regi- 
men alike in the natural frame and the boay 
politic. Issued in overwhelming quantities^ as 
It was in France during the Revolution, it in- 
duces such a rise of prices as destroys all real- 
ised capital, by permitting it to be discharged 
by a mere fraction of its reS amount ; contracted 
to an excessive degree, either by the mutations 
of commerce or the policy of Government, it 
proves equally fatal to industry, by lowering 
the money pnce of its produce, and augment- 
ing the weight of the debts and taxes with 
which it is oppressed. 

A paper currency, when perfectly secure, and 
hindered by the regulations under which it is 
issued from becoming redundant^ may not only, 



in the absence of gold and silver, supply its 
place, but in its presence almost superseae its 
use. "I^'' says Adam Smith, *'the gold and 
silver in a country should at any time fall 
short, in a country which has wherewithal to 
purchase them, there are more expedients for 
supplying their place than almost any other 
commodity. If provisions are wanted, the peo- 
ple must starve ; if the materials for manufac- 
ture are awanting, industry must stop ; but if 
money b wanted, barter will supply its place, 
though with a good deal of inconvenience. 
Buying and selling upon credit, and the differ- 1 
ent dealers compensating one another once a 
month or year, will supply it with less incon- 
veniency. A well-regulated paper money will 
supply it, not only without ineofiveniency^ bttt in 
some cases withitome advantagej'*^ Ex- twealthof 
perience may soon convince any one Nations, 
that thb latter observation of Mr. **• ^' *• *• 
Smitli is well founded, and that a duly regu- 
lated paper is often more convenient and serv- 
iceable than one entirely of specia Let him go 
into any bank at a distance from London, and 
he will find that they will give him sovereigns 
to any extent without any charge ; but that for 
Bank of England notes, or a bill on London, 
they will, in one form or other, charge a pre- 
mium ; and if he has any doubt of the superior 
convenience of bank-notes over specie for the 
transactions of life, he is recommended to com- 
pare traveling in England with £500, in five 
English notes, in his waistcoat pocket, with 
doing so in France with the same sum in 2>iapo- 
leons in his portmanteau. 

The question is often asked, ''What is a 
pound f " and Sir Robert Peel, after g 

mentioning hoV Mr. Locke and Sir What is the 
Isaac X^'ewton had failed, with all standard of 
their abilities, in answering it, said ^"^"^ ' 
that he could by no possible effort of intellect 
conceive it to be any thing bnt a certain determ- 
inate weight of gold metal. Perhaps if his valu- 
able life had been spared, and he nad seen the 
ounce of gold selling in Australia at £3 to £8 
10s. instead of £3 17s. 10^., the mint price, he 
would have modified his opinion. In truth, a 
pound is an abstract measure of value^ just as a 
foot or yard is of length ; and different things 
have at different periods been taken to denote 
that measure according as the conveniency of 
men suggested. It was originally a pound 
weight of silver; and that metal was till the 
present century the standard in England, as it 
still is in most other countries. When gold 
was made the standard, by the Bank being 
compelled by the Act of 1819 to pay in that 
metal, the old word, denoting its original signi- 
fication of the less valuable metal, was still re- 
tained. During the war, when the metallic 
currency disappeared, the pound was a Bank 
of England pound-note : the standard was thus 
paper — for gold was worth 28s. the pound, 
from the demand for it on tlie Continent Since 
California and Australia have begun to pour 
forth their golden treasures, the standard has 
practically come again to be silver, as the 
precious metal which is least chancing in value 
at this tim& The proof of this is decisive; the 
ounce of gold is selling for £3 to £3 lOfl. at 
Melbourne; gold is measured by silver, not 
silver by gold. In truth, different things at 
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different timei are taken to eroress the much- 
ooyeted abstract standiurd ; ana what is always 
taken U that article in gefieral ciradaticn which 
i» most tteatfy in value and moet generally re- 
ceived. 
None bnt those practically acquainted with 
]Q the subject can conceive how power- 
Vaac effect fully, and often rapidly, an extension 
«rvuria- or contraction of the currency acts 

eunSncy*** ^P^° *^® general industry and foi^ 
tunes of the country. All other causes, 
in a commercial state, sink into insigoificance 
in comparison. " The judicious operations of 
banking," sa^s Mr. Smith, " enable the trader 
to convert his dead stock into active and pro- 
ductive stock. The first forms a very valuable 
Sari of the capital of the country, which pro- 
uces nothing to the country. The operation 
of banking; by substituting paper in room of a 
great part of the gold and silVcr, enables the 
country to convert a gr<eat part of dead stock 
into active and productive stock — ^into stock 
which produces somethinff to the country. The 
gold and silver money which circulates in any 
country may very properly* be compared to a 
highway, which, wnile it circulates and cairiee 
to market all the grass and corn of the coun- 
try, does not itself produce a single pile of 
either. The judicious operations of banking 
enable the country to convert, as it were, a 
great part of its highways into good pastures 
and corn-fields^ ana thereby increase consider- 
ably the annual produce of its land and labors."^ 
1 Wealth of f^ ^hiB it roav be added, that bo great 
Nations, is the effect of an increase of the paper 
h. il. c. 9. circtilation, and consequently of the 
expansion of the credit, industry, and enter- 
prise of a commercial state, tliat a country 
which has dead stock, as Mr. Smith says, of the 
value of twenty thousand millions, may find 
the value of all its articles of merchandise en- 
hanced or diminished fifty per cent by the ex- 
pansion or contraction of the currency to the 
extent of ten millions sterling. Such an addi- 
tion or subtraction is to be compared, not to 
the entire amount of its realized wealth, but to 
the amount of that small portion of it which 
forms its circulating medium, upon which its 
prosperity depends; just as the warmth of a 
house is determined, not by the quantity of 
coals in the cellar, but by what is put upon 
the fires. Such an addition to the wealth of a 
atate may be as nothing to the value of its dead 
■tock, but it is much to the sum total of its cir- 
culating medium. 

It is not in the general case immediately that 
]j this great effect of an expansion or 
When this contraction of the currency acts upon 
•Beet takes the price of the produce and the re- 
place, muneration of the labor of the coun- 
try: months may sometimes elapse after the 
augmented issues go forth from the bank before 
tlieir effects begin to appear upon prices and 
enterprise ; years, before these effects are fully 
developed. But these effects are quite certain 
in the end : an expansion never fails by degrees 
to stimulate, a contraction to depress. The 
reason of the delay in general is, tliat it takes 
a certain time for the augmented supplies of 
money and extended credit to flow down from 
the great reservoirs in the metropolis, from 
whence it is first issued, to the country banks 



which receive it, and through them upon their 
different customers^ whose speculation and in- 
dustry it develops. There is no immediate con- 
nection between augmented supplies of money, 
whether in gold, silver, or paper, and a rise in 
the price of commodities, or between their 
diminution and a fall ; it is by the gradual pro- 
cess of stimulating enterprise, ana increasing 
the demand for them in the one case, and 
diminishing it in the other, that these effects 
take place; and either is the work of time. 
When matters approach a crisis, however, and 
general alarm prevails, any operations on the 
currency are attended with effects much more 
rapidly, and sometimes instantaneously. Sever- 
al instances of this will appear in the sequel of 
this history. 

As the increase or diminution of the cur- 
rency in any considerable degree u ^^ 
thus attended with such incalculable Vast im- 
effects upon the industry, enterprise, poitanceof 
and prosperity of eveiy country JJrt?bie" 
which is largely engaged in under- currency as 
takings, it becomes of the last im- • refulator 
portance to preserve its amount as •^'^ ?"**•• 
equal as may be, and to exclude, if possible, all 
casual or uncalled-for expansions or contrac- 
tions. Such variations are fatal to pr,udent 
enterprise and legitimate speculation, oecause 
they induce changes in prices in'espective al- 
together of the jui^^ent with which they were 
undertaken, against which no wisdom or fore- 
sight can provide, and which render commer^ 
cial speculations as hazardous, and often ruin- 
ous, as the gaming-table. They are injurious 
in the highest degree to the laboring classes^ 
because they encourage in them habits of im- 
providence and lavish expenditure at one time, 
which are inevitably succeeded by depression 
and misery at another. They often sweep 
away in a few months the accumulated savings 
of wnole venerations, and leave the nation with 
great undertakings on its hands, without either 
credit or resources to carry them on. Their 
effects are more disastrous than those of plague, 
pestilence, and famine put together, for these^ 
in their worst form, affect only an existing 
generation ; but commercial crises extend their 
ravages to distant times, by sweeping away the 
means of maintaining the niture generations of 
man. 

No currency which is based exclusively upon 
the precious metals, or consists of ., 
them, can possibly be exempt from a currency 
such fluctuations, because, being valu- based on 
able all over the world, these are ^*** P"^ 
always liable to be drained away at Jlsis S^' 
particular times by the mutations of ways liable 
commerce or the necessities of war ^9 tJuctua- 
in the neighboring states. A war '**"** 
between France and Austria occasioning a 
ffreat demand for gold on the Continent ; a 
bad harvest in England rendering necessary a 

freat exportation of it to bring ^ain from 
oland or America; a revolution in France; 
three weeks' rain in August in England — 
events, unhappily, nearly equally probable — 
may at any time induce the calamity'. True, 
the precious metals will always in the end be 
attracted to tlie centre of wealth and com- 
merce; but before they come back, half the 
traders and manufacturers in the country may 
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be rendered bankrnpi Any intemiption of 
the wonted issues of oash to them is like the 
stopping the issuing of rations to an army, or 
food to a people. The only possible way of 
^ averting so dire a calamity, is either by haying 
* had sucn immense treasures of cold and silver 
in the country, that they are actuate to meet 
any possible strain wnich may come upon 
them, and may fairly be considered inexhaust- 
ible ; or by haying some currency at home not 
eonyertibte into specie, but which, issued in 
moderate quantities, and under sufficient safe- 
guards against excess, may supply its place, 
and do its work during its temporary absence. 
Of the first. Great Britain and the whole 
oivilized world afforded in 1862 a memorable 
example, when the yast and newly-discoyered 
treasures of California and Australia diffused 
animation and prosperity oyer every nation; 
the second was illustrated by England in 1797 
and 181Q, when not a guinea was left in the 
country, but every difficulty was surmounted 
by the moderate issue of an inconvertible 
paper, which, without becoming excessive^ was 
adequate to the wants of the community. 
The bill of 1819, which re-established cash 
14. pa^ents^ and thereby rendered the 
Ooncurrlnf national currency, with the exception 
SSSh of £14,000,000. which the Bank waA 
brought authorized to issue upon securitiec^ 
about the entirely dependent on the retention 
bill of 1619. Qf tiiQ precious metals in the country, 
was brought about by a singular but not un- 
natural combination of causes. In the first 
place, there was the natural reaction of the 
auman mind against the enormous evils which 
had arisen in France from the abuse of the 
system of assisnats, the quantities of which 
issued ezceedea at one time £700,000,000 ster- 
ling, and caused such a rise of prices as swept 
away nearly the whole realized capital of the 
country. In the next place, there was the 
natural dread on the part of all the holders of 
realized wealth of such a continued elevation 
of prices as might lessen the exchanffeable 
▼alne of their fortunes, and in some degree 
deprive them of their inheritances or the fruits 
of their toil Thirdly, the whole persons en- 
gaged in manuiiftctures — a large and increasing 
class — were impressed with Hie same ideas, 
from the experience which the opening of the 
harbors had afforded them, since the peace, of 
the great difference between the money wages 
of labor and prices of raw material on tne 
Continent, where money was scarce, because 
its inhabitants were poor, and England, where 
it was plentiful, because they were rich, and 
the necessity of contracting the currency in 
order to lower prices, especially of raw ma- 
terial and labor, and enable tbem better to 
compete with their Continental rivals. The 
Whigs, as a party, naturally and unanimously 
adhered to the same opinion. They did so, be- 
cause Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh had sup- 
Sorted the opposite system, on the principle of 
r. Tiemey : " The business of the (^position 
it to oppote every thing, and turn out tne Gov* 
emm^t" Lastly, the political economists, 
struck with the obvious dangers of great varia- 
tions in priees, of which recent times had af- 
forded so many examples, formed the same 
opiuion, from an idea that, gold being the 



most precious of all metals, and the most ia 
request in all countries and ages, no circulation 
could be considered as safe or lasting except 
such as was built upon that imperishable foun- 
dation. These circumstances, joined to the 
weight and abilities of Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Horner, and the Bullion Committee^ who had 
recommended the resumption of cash payments, 
and of Mr. Peel, who had recently embraced 
their views, and the general ignorance of the 
greater part of the community on the subject^ 
produced that *' chaos of unanimity** which, as 
already mentioned, led to the resolutions intro- 
ducing it being adopted by the House 
of Commons without one dissenting ^J^^fft*" 
voice.* 

A chaos of unanimity, however, which con- 
founds parties, obliterates old impres- i^. 
sions, and is followed by new alii- Danger of 
ances, is seldom in the end attended " curraney 
by advantages; on the contrary, it ^tedon 
is in general the herald of misfortune, a metallio 
As it arises from the judgment of men ^»^*- 
being obliterated for a season, by the pressure 
of some common passion or apprehension, so it 
ends in their interests being confounded in one 
common disaster. The great danger of consid- 
ering paper as the represetUaiive of gold and 
silver, not, when required, a tubttihUelor them, 
consists in this, that it tends necessarily to 
multiply or diminish them both at t/ie amne ttme ; 
a state of thinss of all others the most calami- 
tous, and fraught with danger to the best inter- 
ests of society^ When gold and silver are 
plentiful abroad, and they flow in large quan- 
tities into this country, m>m its being the best 
market which the holders of those metals can 
find for them, they, of course, accumulate in 
large quantities in the banks, especially the 
Bank of England, which beins obliged to take 
them at a fixed price, often above the market 
value, of course gets the largest proportion. 
It pays for this treasure with its own paper, 
which thus augments the circulation, already, 
perhaps, too plentiful from the affluence of the 
precious metals. Then prices rise, money be- 
comes easy, credit expands, and enterprises 
often of the most absurd and dangerous kind 
are set on foot^ and are generally for a brief 
period attended with great profit to the fortu- 
nate holders of shares When a change arrives 
— as arrive it must, fi*om this rapid increasing 
of the currency both in specie and paper at the 
same time, and the precious metals are at 
quickly withdrawn to other countries, prob- 
ably to pay the importations which the pre* 
ceding fever had brought into the country — the 
very reverse of all this takes place. Thebanks^ 
finding their stock of treasure daily diminish- 
ing, take the alarm; discounts cease, credits 
are contracted ; the greatest mercantile houses 
are unable to obtain even inconsiderable ad- 
vances, and the nation is left with a vast 
variety of speculations and undertakiufls on 
hand, without either funds or credit to bring 
them to a successftil issue. 

The true system would be just the reverse. 
Proceeding on the principle that the le. 
great object is to equalize the cur- True sys* 
rency, and with it prices and specula- *^™* 
tion, it would enlarge the paper currency when 
the precious metals are withdrawn ana credit 
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IB threatened with stoppage, and pToportionall j 
contract it when the precious metals return, and 
the currency is becoming adequate without any 
considerable addition to the paper. In this way, 
not only would the immense danger of the gold 
and paper being poured into the circulation at 
the same time be avoided, but a support would 
be given to credit^ and an adequate supply of 
currency provided for the country when ita 
precious metals are drained away, and a mone- 
tary crisis is at hand« A few millions, secured 
on Government credit, not convertible into cash, 
Judiciouiriy issued by Government conunissioners 
when the exchanges are becoming unfavorable 
and money scarce, would at any time arrest the 
progress of the most dreadful monetary criBis 
that ever set in upon the country. That of 
1793 was stopped W the issue of Exchequer 
bills; that of 1797 oy suspending cash pay- 
ments ; that of 1826 was arrested, as will appear 
in the sequel, by the accidental discovery and 
issue of two millions of old bank-nates m the 
Bank of England, when their treasure was all 
but exhausted ; that of 1847 was at once stopped 
by a mere letter of the Premier and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, authorizing the suspension 
of cash payments. The prospect even of a cur- 
rency which was to be a substitute for gold, not 
a representative of it, at once arrested the panic, 
and saved the nation. Such an expedient, when 
intrusted to Government commissioners, and 
not to bankers or interested partieis is compar- 
atively safe from abuse ; and it would at once 
put an end to that fluctuation of prices and com- 
mercial crises, which have been the constant 
bane of the country for the last thirty years.* 
In addition to these dangera with which the 
resumption of cash payments and the establish- 
ment of a paper currency — the representative, 
not the substitute for gold, and therefore de- 

* Adam Smith clearly saw the advantages of an Incon- 
vertible paper currency issued on such principles, and on 
aiuch safeguards against abuse. "The government of 
Pennsylvania," says he, " wfthout amassing any treasure, 
invented a method of lending, not motley ^ indeed^ but what 
Is equivalent to money, to its subjects. By advancing to 
private people at interest, and apon land security to double 
the value, paper bills of credit, to be redeemed fifteen years 
after their date, and in the mean time made transferable 
from hand to hand like bank-notes, and declared by act 
of Parliament to be a legal tender in all payments by one 
inhabitant of the province to another, it raised a moderate 
revenue, which went a considerable way toward delhiymg 
the expenses of that orderly and ftiigal government. The 
success of an expedient of this kind must depend on three 
circumstances : first, upon the demand for some other in- 
strument of commerce besides gold and silver money, or 
upon the demand for such a quantity of consumable stock 
as could not be had without sendmg abroad the greater 
part of their gold or nlver money in order to purchase it ; 
secondly, upon the good credit of the government which 
makes use of the expedient ; thirdly, upon the moderation 
vntk which It M lurt/, the whole value of the paper bills 
of creda never exceeding that of the gold and silver money 
which would have been necessary for carrying on their cir- 
culation, had there been no paper bills of credit. The same 
expedient was upon different occasions adopted by sev- 
eral other Amencan States ; but firom want of this moder- 
ation, it produced in the greater part of them much disor- 
der and inconvenience."— Wealthof Nations^ book v. chap, 
i. This is the true principle whicn should regulate the Is- 
sue of inconvertible paper, its main use serving as a substi - 
tute for gold and silver, not as a representative of it, to be 
used chiefly where tbe precious metals are drawn away. 
9nd never exceeding the amount of them which would have 
been retnured to oonduet and facUUate its real transac- 
tions. The moderation of Pennsylvania was a prototype 
of the wisdom of the English ; the extravagance of the 
other American colonies, of the madness of France in the 
ase of this powerftil agent for good or for evil during the 
subsequent revolutionary war. 



pendent on the retention of the precious metals 
— must always be attended, there |^ 
were peculiar circumstances which Pecniiar 
rendered it eminently hazardous, and dangers 
its effecto disastrous, at the time it J^*^^*"*; 
was adopted by the English govern- tionofcash 
ment The annual supply of Uie pre- payments 
cious metals for the use of the globe, ^J»«*tend- 
which, as already mentioned, had 
been on an average, before 1810, ten millions 
sterling, had sunk, from the effects of the revolu- 
tion in South America, to little more than two 
millions.^ The great paper currency ^ 
^aranteed by all the allied powers^ x "Jg **• ** ** 
issued so plentifully during 1818 and 
1814, and which had circulated as cash from 
the banks of the Rhine to the wall of China, had 
been drawn in, in conformity with the Conven- 
tion of London of 30th September, 181S ; and 
the Continent had never yet recovered from the 
contraction of credit ana shortcoming of specie 
consequent on its disappearance, and on Uie 
cessation of the vast expenditure of the war. 
The loans on the Continent, in the years follow- 
ing its termination, had been so immense, that 
they had ruinously contracted the circulation, 
and destroyed credit. The fall of prices in con- 
sequence, and from the good harvest of 18 1 8, had 
been as ^eat in Germany after the peace as in 
Great Britain, and the cabinets of \lenna, Ber- 
lin, and St. Petersburg, were as mudi ^ 
straitened for money in the beginning Yi.**76 ^' 
of 1819 as the French government' * 

In addition to this, the strain on the money 
market at Paris, in the close of 1818 ]g, 
and commencement of 1 81 9, had been strain on 
so dreadful that a monetary crisis of ^^ money 
the utmost severity had set in there Ji^Ji; ^, 
which had rendered it a matter of mense loans 
absolute necessity, as already men- ^J^ ^^ c<>n- 
tioned, for the French government ^"®°'- 
to solicit, and the allied cabinets to grant, a pro- 
longation of the term for payment of the im- 
mense sums they were required to pay, by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, as the price of the 
evacuation of their territory, which was ex- 
tended, by a convention in December 1818, from 
nine to eighteen months.' It was 
not surprising that such a financial JyJ.'*'^'** 
crisis should have taken place on the 
Continent at this time, for the loans negotiated 
by its different governments in the course of 
1817 and 1818 amounted to the enormous sum of 
£88,600,0U0,t of which £27,700,000 was on ac- 

* Fall op Pbices op Wheat on tub Continent 
PROM 1817 to 1819. 

March 181T. ScplemlMr ISlt. 

Vienna 114s. Od. ... Itts. 6d. 

Munich 151s. Od. . . . 24s. 5d. 

Norway Sis. lOd. . . . aOs. 8d. 

Venice 99s. fld. . . . S9s. 4d. 

Lisbon 117s. Od. ... Ms. Sd. 

Fiume 888. lid. ... 29s. 9d. 

Udine 99s. 6d. . . . 3l8. 7d. 

The bad harvest of 1 816 was the canse of the high prices 
in 1817. but the prodigious fUl in 1819 was due mainly to 
the pressure on the money market.— Took b On Pticest 
li. 9^, 94, and authorities there quoted. 

t Loans raised in Europe in 1817 and 1815. 

France X27,700,000 

Prussia 2.800,000 

Austria 3,600,000 

Russia ■ 4.500,000 

i:38,ouo,uuo 
—Appendix to Vords^ Com. on Cash Payments^ 1619, p^ 
424. 
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count of France. At least three-fourths of these 
loans were undertaken in London and Amster- 
dam by Messrs Baring and Hope; and as the 
whole sums they had to pay up under them re- 
quired to be remitted in specie, the drain which 
in consequence set in upon the Bank of England 
was so severe that its accumulated treasure, 
which in October, 1817, had been £11,914,000, 
and in February, 1818, £10,066,460, had sunk, 
1 Tooke On <^^ 31st August, 1818, to £6,868,160, 
Prices, U. and on 27th February, 1819, was 
«-*»• only £4,184,000.* 

It was the suspension of cash payments by the 

jg Bank of England in 1817 and 1818, 

Great pros- which, as already mentioned, alone 

perity ofEn- enabled this country to prosper dur- 

f r*i fii q"-S** ing this terrible crisis, which was act- 
or 1818 and . ° .,, , ;. ,, 

apnngor ^^g '^lui such severity upon other 
1810, fn>m states, and occasioning so fearful a 
extension of drain on its own metallic resources, 
currency, g^^ ^j^^^ suspension had not only, hy 
providing it with an adequate internal currency, 
averted the catastrophe so general at that time 
on the Continent, but had given it at the very 
same time an extraordinary degree of prosper- 
ity. " In consequence," says Mr. Tooke, ** of the 
great fall in the French ninds, combined with 
the great and sudden fall of the prices of grain 
on the Continent^ extensive failures occurred in 
Paris, Marseilles, and other parts of France, as 
also in Holland and io Hamburg, in 1818, before 
any indieatum had appeared of di^erediU or of 
any pressure on the money market of this country. 
A loan had also been negotiated in 1818 for the 
Russian government^ the payments for a large 
proportion of which were made in bullion ex- 
ported from this country, thus adding greatly 



to the pressure on the money market, and at 
the same time exhibiting the phenomenon of 
prices falling rapidly on the continent of Europe 
— ^much more rapidly than here — while bullion 
was flowing there from hence." ^ ^* i t 
is not surprising that it was so; for jj^**"»"' 
the Continental states^ during 1817 
and 1818, had no paper adequate to sustain their 
industry during the scarcity of money, owing 
to the immense pressure on their money market, 
whereas England enjoyed in the highest degree 
that advantage. The paper circulation of Great 
Britain had greatly increased during the drain 
on the precious metals^ and compensated for 
their want, and in the last of these years had 
reached £48,000,000 in England alone, a higher 
amount than in any year of the war. Hence 
the prosperity in this country which coexisted 
with the most serious pressure and distress on 
the Continent* 

The consequences of this abundant supply of 
the currency in Great Britain had ^q 
been an extraordinary decree of pros- Great Inter- 
perity to the country in the last nal prosper- 
months of 1818 and first of 1819. i!j,jfJ?" 
accompanied by a corresponding and 
a too sudden start in speculations of every sort 
It was so ffreat^ and the change so rapid, that 
it was made the subject of special congratula- 
tion and notice in the speech from the throne, f 
Statistical facts demonstrate how great a start 
had at the same time taken place in all our 
principal articles of imports and manufactures, 
and in the general rise of prices of all sorts. 
The former had more than aoubled, the latter 
advanced fully 60 per cent, as shown in the fol- 
lowing Table from Tooke On Prices, ii 61, 62: 









Impobts into 


Great Bhttain. 






Ymis. 


Silk. 


Wool. 


Cottm. 


XuinfactBiM. 


TaJIow. 


LiBMod. 


CoIobIaI Prodaeo. 


1810 
1817 
1818 


lb. 
1,137,022 
1.177,003 
2,101,018 


lb. 
8,117,864 
14,715,843 
26,405,480 


lb. 
03,020.055 
124.012,008 
177,282,158 


Tow. 
18,473 
22,863 
33,020 


Tool. 
20,858 
10,208 

27,140 

1 


70,802 
162,750 
237,141 


£. 
96,374,020 
80,016.320 
35,810,708 



The unavoidable consequence was, that prices 
were high, but not unreasonably so : they had 
not advanced so as to afford grounds to fear 
a reaction. Wheats on an average of 1819, 
was at 72s., while during the scarcity of 1817 
it had been 116s., and at the lowest point of 
the ffreat fall of spring 1816, 629. And that 
the imports, how great and increase4 soever, 
as compared with the distressed years which 
had preceded it, were not excessive, or run- 
ning into dangerous speculation, is decisively 
proved by the fact that the imports and ex- 
ports of Great Britain in 1818, as compared to 
its population and revenue, were not half what 
they have since become, not only without risk 
of collapse, but with the most general and ad- 
mitted prosperity. In a word, the British 
empire, m the wliole of 1818 and commence- 
ment of 1819. was beginning to taste the 
blessed fruits of peace and prosperity ; and in- 
dustry, vivified and supported by a currency 
at once adequate and duly limited, was flour- 
ishing in all its branches, and daily discovering 
new channels of profit and enterprise, at the 
Tery time when tne scarcity of money on the 



Continent was involving all classes in unheard- 
of disasters.^ 

* ClBCULATION OP BANK OP EnOLAMO AMD COUNTRY 

Notes. 



Yosn. 


Bank of BnrlaiMl. 


Coontry Baoki. 


ToUl. 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1810 


i:27 ,01 3,620 
27,307,000 
27,771,070 
25,227,100 


jC15,006,000 
15,804,000 
20,507,000 
15,701,328 


i:42,100,620 
43,201,000 
48,278,070 
40,028,428 



— Alison's Europe^ chap, zcvi., Appendix. 

t ** The Prince Regent has the createsi pleasure in be- 
ing able to inform you that the tnufe, commerce, and man- 
nfhctures of the country are in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. The IhTorable change which has so ranidly taken 
place in the internal circumstances of the United Kingdom, 
affbrds the strongest proof of the solidity of its resources. 
To cultivate and improve the advantages of our present 
situation will be the object of your deliberations."— Psincb 
Rkobnt's Speech, Jan. 21, 1810 ; ParliamenUtry DebaUs, 
zxxix. 21. 

t This opinion was strongly expressed by the most In- 
teUigent persons at the time. " Both trade and manufhe- 
tures are in a flourishing condition, and likely to improYS 
still flirther. There appears to be little spectdatton beyond 
the regular demands of the different markets^ men with- 
out capital finding it aunost impossible to procure credit : 
so that there is now no di^osition to force a trade, sad 
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Bat these flattdring prospeots were of short 
oj duration, ana Great Britain was soon 
DIsaatroDs doomed to experience, in all its bit- 
aontraecioii temess, the disiutroiiB effects of an ill- 
oTthe cor- judged and worse-timed contraction 
*'"*^' of 3ie currency. At the moment 
when the annual supplies of the precious metals 
for the use of the globe had been reduced, by 
the South American revolution, to a fourtb 
of their former amount — when the coin annu- 
ally issued firom the English mint had in conse- 
quence sunk to only £1,500,000 a year* — when 
tne drains of gold on the Bank, to meet the 
ffigantio loans contracted for in this country 
n>r the Continental powers^ and pay for the 
immense importations of the year, nad reduced 
the treasure in the Bank from £12,000,000 to 
£8,600,000, and when the large mercantile 
transactions recently entered into in this coun- 
tvT, and the general prosperity and actiyity 
wnich prevailed, imperattrely required, instead 
of a contraction, a great increase of the currency. 
Parliament^ witlumt one diuenting voice, passed 
an act, requiring the Bank of England, at no 
tAnta. ^'ft'^t period,* to resume cash pay- 
iv. ?%^' nients, thereby rendering the cur^ 
rency dependent on the retention of 
gold — ^the very tning which, in the circum- 
stances of the country, could not be retained, f 

The effects of this extraordinary piece of leg- 
22, islation were soon apparent The 
Its effects industry of the nation was speedily 
on the Buk congealed, as a flowing stream is by 
"■''•■* the severity of an arctic winter. 

The alarm became universal — as wide-spread as 
oonfi dence and activity had recently been. The 
country bankers^ who had advanced largely on 
the stocks of goods imported, refused to con- 
tinue their support to their customers, and they 
were in consequence forced to bring Uieir stock 
Hito the market Prices in consequence rapidly 
fell — ^that of cotton, in particular, sunk in the 
■pace of three months to half its former level. 
The country bankers' circulation was contract- 



no Iniurioua competition to procare orders, and oonae- 
quenUy wages are fhir and reasonable.*'— Lord Shefpibld 
to Lord SioMouTH, 17Ui Dec., 1818 ; Subnoutk'a Lift, iii. 
942. 

* MOMBT COIMKD AHD ISSUBD AT THK Ml NT. 

1817 6,771,595 

1818 3,488,053 

1819 1,270,817 

1820 1,787,238 

1821 7,954,444 

— Portbr'b Fori. Talblte, Auson's Europe, chap, xevl., 
Appendix. 

t Lord Eldon, however, had strongly cmpoaed it in the 
Oiblnet,, and wished the project postponed Ibr two years. 
_Twis8'8 Life of Lord Eldon, il. 329. Mr. Ward (Lord 
Dudley) said " Tlioae that are near the scene of action are 
not leas surprised than you are at the turn the Bullion 
question has lakm. Canning saya it is the greatest won- 
der he has witnessed in the political world."— Earl of 
DuDLBT*B Letters, 222. The truth ia, Ministers at the 
period were rery weak, and had sustained sereral deflMUs 
in the House of Commons, particularly on the Criminal 
Law, and they did not venture to Ikee the Opposition on 
the Bullion question. Lord Liverpool, at the period it 
was first broached in the Cabinet, wrote to Lord Eldon in 
idluaion to their diflference of opinion on the subject : " Af- 
ter the defbats we have already experienced during this ses- 
sion, our remaining in office is a positive evil . It confounds 
all the Ideas of government in the minds of men. It dis- 
araees us personally, and renders os less capable every 
tty of being of any real service to the country now. If, 
therefore, things are to remain as they are, I am quite 
elttr4hat there is no advantage in any way in our being 
the persons to carry on the public service." — Lord Liver- 
pool to Lord Eldon, May 10, 1819 ; EidoiCt Life, ii. 339. 



[Chap. X. 

ed by no less than five millions sterling ; the en- 
tire circulation of England fell from £48,2*1 8,000 
in 1818, to £40,928,000 in 1820 ; and in the suc- 
ceeding year it saiJc as low as £84,145,000. 
Nothing in this disastrous contraction of the 
currency, at a period when its expansion was 
so loudly callea for, sustained the national in- 
dustry, or averted a general bankruptcy, but 
the fortunate circumstance that the obligation 
on the Bank to pay in specie was^ by the Act 
of 1819, only to commence on the 1st Febuary, 
1820 ;* and this enabled that establishment, m 
the preceding autunm, when the crash began, 
not only not to contract its issues, but even in 
a slight degree to increase thenuf 

The effects of this sudden and prodigious 
contraction of the cuirency were soon ^ 
apparent, and they rendered the next And on 
three years a period of ceaseless dis- prices of all 
tress and suffering in the British gjjjj™**" 
islands. The accommodation granted 
by bankers diminished so much, in consequence 
of the obligation laid upon them of paying in 
specie when specie was not to be got, that the 
paper tmder Recount at the Bulk of England, 
which in 1810 had been £23,000,000, and in 
1815 not less than £20,660,000, sunk in 1820 to 
£4,672,000, and in 1821 to £2,6*76,000 !) The 
effect upon prices was not less immediate or 
appalling. They sunk in general, within six 
months, to half their former amount, and re- 
mained at that low level for the next three 
yearSb [See Note (1^ on opposite page.] Im- 
ports sunk from nearly £36,000,000 in 1818, to 
£29,769,000 in 1821 ; exports from £45,000,000 
in the former year, to £35,000,000 in the latter.§ 

* Bank ard Bankers* Notes. 



Ttan. 


Bank of 
Bnglaad. 


CoDBtry 
Baalunu 


Total. 


■oBCT Coined 

wd Iisaed at 

tbo Mint 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


X. 
27,771,000 
25,227,100 
23,509,150 
22,471,450 
18,172,170 


JC. 

20,507,000 

15,701,328 

10,570,245 

8,250,180 

8,410,430 


£. 

48,278,070 
40,928,428 
34,145,395 
30,727,030 
26,588,000 


X. 

3,436,652 
1,270,817 
1,797,233 
9,054,444 
5,388,217 



— Parliaxneotary Papers qaoted in Alison's Europe, chap. 
xcTi. ; Aopendix to Tooke On PrtceM, ii. 129. 

Mr. Seacewick, of the Stamp OlBce, estimates the con- 
traction of country bank-aotea as follows : 

1819 £15,284,491 

1820 11,707,391 

1821 8,414,281 

1 822 8,007,260 

1823 8,798,277 

— TooKE On Pricea, 11. 128. 

t Circulation of the Bank of England. 



BdIIIoo. 
jC4,184,6«0 
3,595,360 



27th Febrosry, 1819 X95,126,970 . . 

3l8t August, 1819 25,259,790 .. 

— Tooke On Prices, il. 96. 

t Paper under Discount at the Bavk of En 

GLAND. 



1819. 

1820. 
1821. 
1822. 



1806 £12,950,100 

1809 18,127,597 

1810 23,070,000 

1811 15,199,032 

1812 17,010,950 

1813 14,514,744 

— Toou On Pricee, ii. 381-383. 

Rzpoili, 
Doelamd ValiM. 

4 1818 £45,180,150 

1819 34,252,251 

1820 85,509,077 

1821 35,823,127 

1822 38,170,897 



1814 £13,303,475 

1815 90,660,000 



6,515,000 
3,883,600 
2,676,700 
8,662,000 



—Alison's Ewoptf cbsp. xerl., Appendix. 



£35,845.340 
29,681.640 
31.515.222 
29,769,129 
99,432,370 
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DiBti'ess was universal in tho latter months of 
the year 1819, and that distrust and discourage- 
ment was felt in all branches of industry, which 
is at once the forerunner and the cause of dis^ 
aster. The Three per Cents, which had been 
at 79 in January, gradually fell, after the 
Bank Restriction Act passed, to 65 in Decem- 
ber ; and the bankruptcies, which had been 86 
, Ann. Rcf . ^ January, rose in May to 178 : the 
1819. 301, total in the year was 1499, being an 
306 ; App. increase of 631 over the preceding 
to Chron. year.** 

The effects of this panic, and consequent dis- 
tress, especially in the manufacturing 
Rapid in- districts, speemly appeared ; and the 
crease of demagogues were not slow to turn 
disalfec- to the best account this unexpected 
coSnSy*.*" turn of fortune in their favor. Mr. 
Cobbett said afterward, that the mo- 
ment he heard in America of the resumption of 
cash payments in Great Britain, he prepared to 
return to this country, as he felt certain that 
the cause of Reform in Parliament could not 
long be averted ; and the result proved that he 
had correctly scanned the effects of that meas- 
ure. The disaffected, under the direction of 
their able and intelligent leaders, changed the 



direction of their tactics. They no longer con- 
fined theu* operations to' the breakiue of mills 
or destruction of machinery ; political changes 
became their object; and their method of effect- 
ing them was by making displays of vast mul- ^ 
titudes of men, m a certoin degree disciplined, ^ 
and closely banded together in feeling. At a 
great meeting of 80,000 or 40,000 persona, which 
took place at Glasgow on 16th May, called to 
petition the Prince Regent for relief and means 
to emigrate to Canada, an amendment was pro- 
posed, and carried by an overwhelming major- 
ity, that no good was to be expected but from 
annual parliaments, universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot^ and diminished taxation. They now, 
for the first time, assumed the name of Radical 
Repoemess, and began to use, as their war-cries, 
the necessity of annual parliaments, universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, and the other points 
which have since been combined in what is 
called the People's Charter. The leaders of the 
great meetings which took place, much to their 
credit^ strenuously inculcated upon the people 
the necessity of keeping the peace, and abstam* 
ing from all acts of intimidation and outrage ; 
and, considering the immense multitudes who 
were congregated together, amounting often to 



(From TooxB On rrUn, 11. 890, 897, 490.) 
(1) PaiCSS OF THB VMDERHEICTIONED ArTICLKS IN THE YeaS, AKO WhEAT IM DECEMBER OF EACU 

Year. 



YMr. 



1818. 

1819. 

1620 

1831. 

1823. 



Wheat, 
p«r qr. 



«. d. 

80 8 

M 3 

54 6 

49 

38 11 



Cotton, 
p«r Ibk 



«. d. 
2 
1 11 
1 5 
1 1 
1 



Iron, 
per too. 



£. ». 
9 

6 10 
9 

7 10 
6 10 



Rice, 
per txm. 



«. 
45 
43 
33 
36 
33 



Silk, 
per lb. 



«. 

39 
30 
84 
S4 



d. 


5 




S5 1 



Tea, 
per lb. 



: d. 
3 1 
3 10 
8 4 
3 4 
8 8 



Wool, 
per lb. 



«. d. 
6 




3 



3 3 
3 6 



Sugar, 
per ewt. 



70 
66 
56 
56 
43 



Beef, 

per tierce. 



l(K) 
115 
130 
115 

80 



* Mr. Tooke, whose industry and talents entitle his 
opinions to the highest respect, haa labored hard to show 
that the contraction of the currency m 1819 had no connec- 
tion with the distress of iliat and the three following years, 
but that it la entirely to be ascribed to overtrading : and 
in this opinion he is followed by Miss Martineau. With 
what success their arguments are founded may be judged 
of by the fluts above stated. Mr. Tooke's arguments are 
based upon an idea which every one acquainted with the 
real working of commerce knows to be fhUacious— 4hat 
the effects of monetary changes, if real, upon prices, must 
be immediate^ and, therefore, as he finds the Bank Issues 
a shade highw in August, 1819, than they had been in 
February of that year, he concludes that there was no 
contraction to account Ibr the distress, and that it arose 
entirely fh>m overtrading. — (Tookb On Prices, il. 90, 1 13. ) 
He takes no account of the prodigious drain on tlie metal- 
lic currency which brought the bullion in the Bank down 
ttom i;i3,000,000 to £3,500,000, nor of the contraction of 
ir5,000,000 in the country bankers* issues, fVom tho pass* 
Ing of the act. But, in truth, his notion that there is an 
immediate connection between currency and prices if 
there is any, is entirely erroneous. Sometimes, doubt- 
less, the eflect is very rapid, but in general it is the work 
of time. If a sudden panic is either produced or arrested 
by legislative measures, the effect may be instantaneous ; 
but in other cases it is by slow degrees, and by working 
through all the ramifications of society, that a contraction 
or expansion of the currency acts upon the interests of 
society. If five millions additional are thrown into the 
money market, or gradually withdrawn, it by no mrans 
follows that there is to be an instantaneous effect on prices. 
The effect takes place gradually, in consequence of the 
extended speculaiions and undertakings which are set on 
foot in the one case, or ruined or contracted in the other. 
The eflbet of the contraction of the currency, which began 
In 1819, continued through the whole three followmg 
years, till it was arrested by an expansion of it in 1833, 
which soon landed the nation in another set of dangers 
on the opposite side. The speculation of 1818 was doubt- 
less considerable, and would probably, in^ny event and 
with the beet regiflated currency, have led to a check and 
s temporary fall of prices, just as an abundant harvest for 



a season lowers the price of grain. But il is quite chimer- 
ical to suppose that the long-continued distress, IVom 1819 
to 1823, was owing to the importations of 1818. If they 
were excessive, that evil would speedily check itself, and 
restore prices to their average and heallhfUl state. But 
that they were not excesswe^ and should not, if the cur- 
rency had been let alone, have terminated in any thing 
like disaster, is decisively proved by the flict that they 
were not half as great, relatively to the populaton of the 
empire, as they have since become In years not Only un<. 
accompanied by disaster, but marked by the most un. 
equivocal prosperity. This distinctly appears fh)m tthQ 
following table of exports and imports : 



Yean. 


Exporii— official 
ralw. 


bapoiti flflclal 

Taine. 


Population of 

Great Briufai and 

Inland. 


1818 
1819 
1820 

1823 
1824 
1835 

1834 
1835 
1836 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


£42,700,521 
33,534,176 
38,395,625 

43,804,373 

48,765,551 
47,106,680 

73,831,550 
78,376,731 
85,239,837 

131,564,503 
134,599,116 
133,388,845 
125,907,063 


£35,845,340 
39,681,640 
31,515,838 

34,591,860 
80,056,551 
43,660,954 

49,363,811 
46,911,543 
57,083.867 

75,441,555 
65,361,955 
75,958,874 
99,981,806 


80,500,000 
83,000,000 
83,500,000 

87,400,000 



— Portbr*8 Pari. Table*; and ALi80H*B£urc>pe, Appen- 
dix, chap. cxvi. 

It is true, several of these prosperous years terminated 
in disaster ; but thst was the neeesssry ellbct of the sys- 
tem of currency established in the empire, which rendered 
periods of disaster as necessarily the followers of pros- 
perity as night is of day. 
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80,000 and 40,000 persona, it was surDrieioff 
how generally the directions were followed. 
Aware from tne symptoms in the political at- 
mosphere of an approaching storm, but wholly 
unconscious that it had proceeded from their 
I Martineau ^^^ ^^ Government strengthened 
i. 235 ; Life themselves by the admission of the 
of Lord Sid- Duke of Wellington into the Cab- 
»45"m8 "■ *°*' ** Master-General of the Ord- 
Ann. Reg. nance, on his return from the com- 
4 8 1 u, 1 04, mand of the Army of Occupation in 
106- 1819.' 

These political meetings were general in all 
the manufacturing towns of England 
MeeU^g at ^^^ Scotland dunne the whole sum- 
Peferloo. mer of 1819, and the leading topics 
Aug. 16, constantly dwelt on were the depres- 
^^^^' sion of wages and misery of the poor, 

which were invariably ascribed to the Com 
Laws, the weight of taxation, the influence of 
the boroughmongers, or holders of nomination 
boroughs, and the want of any representation 
of the people in Parliament The speeches, 
which were often eloquent and moyiDg, ac- 
quired additional force from the notorious facts 
to which they could all refer, which were too 
expressive of the general distress which pre- 
vailed. Ko serious breach of the peace occur- 
red till the 16th of August, 1819, when a great 
assemblage took place at Peterloo^ near Man- 
chester. As it was known, that multitudes 
were to come to that meeting from all tlie 
towns and villages in that densely-peopled lo- 
cality, great apprehensions were entertained by 
the local authorities, and extraordinary precau- 
tions taken to prevent a breach of the peace, 
in conformity with a circular from the Home 
Office on 7th July, which recommended the 
utmost viffilance on tlie part of the local magis- 
tracy, and the adoption of prompt and vigor- 
ous measures for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity. The yeomanry of the county of 
Cheshire, and a troop of Manchester yeomanry, 
were summoned; and the military, consisting 
» Ann. Reg. f "* troops of the 15th Hussars, 
1810, 104, two guns, and nearly tlie whole of 
106; Marti- the Slst regiment, were also on the 

ufe of lJSi t* *°^ ^"^^^^ *^*- ^ ^^^ ^^?y 

sidmouth, ^' Bpecial constables was sworn in, 
lii. 234, 937; and, armed with their batons', sur- 
Mr. Joliilb*! rounded the hustings where the 
speakers were to be placed.' 
The avowed object of the first proposed meet- 
ing, which had been called by reg- 
Great excite- ^"^ advertisement^ was to elect *' a 
ment, and representative and legislatorial at- 
objectflofthe tomey" to represent the city of Man- 
meeting. Chester, as had already been done 
At Birmingham, Stockport, Leede» and other 
places. This meeting was called for the 9th 
August ; but as the magistrates, feeling such an 
object to be illegal, had intimated it would be 
dispersed, the next or adjourned meeting, which 
was called for the 16th, was simply to petition 
for a reform* in Parliament DriUing had been 
practiced in many places in all the country 
round ; and large bodies of men had met on 
the hills between Lancashire and Yorkshire, in 
the gray of the morning, to go through their 
evolutions, though without having any arms. 
The consequence was, that they marched into 
Manchester from every direction for thirty miles 



around, six abreast, with bands of music and 
colors flying. On these were inscribed, "No 
Com Laws ;" " Annual Parliaments ;" ** Univer- 
sal Suffrage;" ** Vote by Ballot;" "Equal Rep- 
resentation or Death;" "Liberty or Death;" 
" God armeth the Patriot " — with a figure of 
Wallace. Two bands of female reformers were 
among them, one numbering 160 memberSk with 
light blue silk flags: they added much interest 
and excitement to the scene. Mr. Hunt was the 
person who was to address the mul- » ^.^ ^ ^ 
titude, and before he arrived on the Radical, il. 
ground it was computed that 60,000 197, 204 ; 
persons were assembled, chiefly from f Sg"©!©*. 
places around Manchester, a large Lift^^Loi^ 
proportion, as usual in such cases^ be- Sidmoath, 
mgwomen, and not a few children.^ "*• ***» ^^^ 
The magistrates of Manchester, deeming such 
a meeting for such an object to be il- ^ 
legal, resolved to prevent it by ar- its disper- 
resting Mr.'Hunt^ its avowed leader, «on by the 
before the proceedings had begun. "^*^"y- 
He arrived about noon in an open carriage, 
and made his way with some difficulty to tne 
hustings erected on Uie centre of the ground, 
amidst cheers which rent the air. A warrant 
was immediately made out to arrest him, and 
put into the hands of Mr. Nadin, the chief con- 
stable, with orders to execute it immediately. 
He declared, however, that he could not do so ; 
which was evidently the case, as the crowd was 
so dense that it was physically impossible to 
force a passage through the throng up to the 
hustings. Upon this they directed tne military 
to be called up to clear the way — and notes 
were dispatched to the commanders of the yeo- 
manry and the military to advance to the sup- 
port of the civil officers who were to execute 
the warrant. The Manchester yeomanry were 
nearest at hand, and, coming up, adopted the 
unlucky resolution of advancing two by two at 
a walk. A loud shout was set up when they 
appeared, and as they continued to move on, 
they were speedily detached from each other, 
hemmed in, and some of them unhorsed. Upon 
seeing this, the commanding officer of the hus- 
sars said to Mr. Hutton, the chief magistrate, 
" What am I to do f " " Do you not see they 
are attacking the yeomanry ?^-disperse the 
crowd," was the answer. Upon this the word 
"Forward" was given ; the hussars came up at 
a trot^ and, forming on the edge of the throng, 
the trumpet sounded the charge, and the horse- 
men, advancing, wheeled into line, and speed- 
ily drove the multitude before them. The 
dense mass of human beings forced forward 
was instantly thrown into the most dreadful 
alarm; numbers were trod down, and some 
suffocated by the pressure ; and although the 
hussars acted with the utmost forbearance, and 
struck in general only with the flat side of their 
sabres^ yet four or nve persons, including one 
woman, were pressed to death, and about twen- 
ty injured by sabre wounds. About seventy 
persons in all were more or less hurt during 
this unhappy affray, including one , j^^^^ ^ 
special constable ridden over by the Lord Sid- 
hussars, and one yeoman struck from nioatb, hi. 
his horse by a stone from the mob." J^JwiiJ, 
Mr. Hunt and ten of his friends were \. 339, 334*; 
arrested and committed, first on a Mr.Jollifle*s 
charge of high treason, and after- Acoouni. 
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ward of eonflpiring to alter the law by force and 
threats; and seyeral men were wounded by 
a diechaive from the foot-eoldiers, when vio- 
lently assailed by the mob when conveying the 
prisoners to jaiL 
Lord Sidmouth, to whom, as Home Secre- 
tary, the first intelligence of this un- 

duct or Lord noblest manner on the occasion. Per- 
Sktmooth ceiving at once that a crisis of no 
ioi*"* °*^' ordinary kind had arrived, and that 
the conduct of the magistrates in or- 
dering the dispersion of the crowd before any 
acts of violence had been committed, would l>e 
made the subject of unbounded obloquy, and 
probably great misrepresentation, on the part of 
the popular press, he at once determined to take 
his full share of the responsibility connected 
with it ; and accordingly, oefore there was time 
to call together the entire Cabinet to deliberate 
on the suDJect, he conveyed, with the concur- 
rence of the Prince Regent^ the law-officers of 
the Crown, and such of the Cabinet as could 
be hastily got together, the royal approbation 
for the course pursued on the occasion.* In 
doing this, he acted on the principle which 
'*he considered an essential principle of gov- 
ernment, namely, to acquire the confidence of 
the magistracy, especially in critical times, by 
showing a readiness to support them in all hon- 
est, reasonable, and well-intended acts, without 
inquiring too minutely whether they might 
have penormed their auty a little better or a 
1 Life of Sid- ^^^^^^ worse."^ His conduct on this 
nuratti, iii. occasion, though attacked with the 
^^ utmost vehemence at the time, earn- 

ed the support of all men really^ acquainted 
with the necessary action of government in a 
popular community, as it must command the 
admiration of every right-thinking man in all 
time coining, f 
The generosity of Lord Sidmouth's conduct 
39, is wholly irrespective of the real mer^ 
Result of its of the conduct of the magistracy 
Hunt's trial, on this occasion; nay, it becomes 

freater, if, alter the act was done, and oould not 
e undone, he voluntarily interposed the shield 
of his responsibility, to shelter tnose whose con- 
duct may be considered as open to some excep- 
tion. Mr. Hunt was afterward indicted, along 
with Johnson, Moorhouse, and seven others, be- 
fore the Manchester Grand Jury, for seditious 
conspiracy, who found true bills against them 

* ** The Prince Regent desires me to convey to toot 
lordihip his approbuion and high commendation or the 
conduct of the magistrates and civil authorities at Man- 
chester, as well as the officers and troops, both regular 
and yeomanry cavalry, whose firmness and eflbctual sup- 
port of the civil powers preserved the peace of the town 
upon that most critical occasion. His Royal Highness 
entertains a fhvorable sense of the Ibrbearance of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel L*Estrange in the execution of his duty, and 
bestows the greatest praise upon the zeal and alacrity 
manifested by M^jor Trafford and Lieut.-colonel Towns- 
end, and their respective corps. I am, dec. 

*' B. Blookfiblo. 
•• To ih* Lord ViMouit SiDiiovni.*> 
—Lord autmotuh'9 Life, ili. 282. 

t " To attack the executive fbr supporting the magis- 
tracy on such an occasion, appears to me perfectly sense- 
leas. How can it be supposed that any magistrate will 
act unless assured of support— nay, unless supported with 
a high hand ? Assureffly as the executive shrinlis fh>m 
encouraging, approving, and supporting the ma^stracy, 
there will be an end of all subordination.'*— Lora Shbf- 
piBLD to Lord SiDMOVTH, Nov. 1, 1819 ; SidmouUC$ h/ife^ 



all. They traversed, in English law phi 
that is, got the trial postponed till the next as- 
sizes — ^in order to give the public ef- . „ ^^^ 
fervescence time to subside ; and they ^ ' 
were ultimately tried before Mr. Justice Bay- 
ley at York, and, after a long and most impar- 
tial trial, which lasted eleven days^ and which 
Mr. Hunt himself had the candor to call " a 
magnificent specimen of British justice," Hunt, 
Johnson, Healy, and Bamford, were convicted 
of conspiracy to get up a seditious meeting, and 
" alter the government by force and threats.'* 
The case was afterward carried to the Court 
of King's Bench, by which the verdict was 
affirmed, and Hunt sentenced to two years and 
a half, the others to one year's imprisonment 
in Ilchester jail ; which sentences were carried 
into full execution.* The verdicts of 
the coroner's inquest on the persons JjuJj^^g 
killed in the Manchester affray were at Yivk, '* 
of such a kind as amounted to casual March 16, 
death, or justifiable homicide, with ;J^ ^}^ 
the exception of one,which, after hav- ^eg. i820, 
ing been long protracted, was quash- 84Q ; App.'to 
ed by the Court of King's Bench on ^Jj°"- J"^ 
the ground of irregularity, from the ' 

coroner not having, with the jury, inspected 
inspected the body, as by law directed.* 

'The judgment of theseliigh authorities leaves 
no room for doubt as to the illegal- 
ity of the meeting at Manchester by „-« ^?-^- 
*ir -cs !• 1. 1 ® J VA..1 "^ Reflections 

the English law ; and very little re- on the im- 

flection is required to show that it policy of al- 
was a proceeding of such a kind as in 'owing such 
no well -regulated community should "** '°**' 
now be tolerated. So long, indeed, as the CTeat 
majority of the manufacturing towns and dis- 
tricts were unrepresented in Parliament, there 
was a plausible — ^it may be a just — reason as- 
signed for allowing such meetings, that there 
was no other way in which the peoj^e could 
make known their wishes to the legislature. 
But since the Reform Act has passed, and every 
considerable place is fully represented in Par- 
liament, and a legal channel has been provided 
for the transmission of the popular will to Gov- 
ernment^ this plea can no longer be advanced. 
Such meetings are now simply dangerous and 
pernicious, without being attended with one 
countervailing advantage. Too large and pro- 
miscuous either for deliberation or discussion, 
they tend only to inflame passion and multiply 

* Lord Eldon said, in the debates which followed in the 
House of Lords, *' When I read in my law books that 
numbers constitute force, and force terror, it is impossi- 
ble to say that the Manchester meeting was not an illegal 
one.*'— For/. Deh., 23d Nov., 1819; Hahsabd, xli. 38. 
This is undoubtedly true ; but it may be observed, that it 
is impossible the law on this point can be on a more un- 
satismctory footing, and that it is high time it should be 
at once defined, by act of Parliament, what is an illegal 
meeting, independent of actual commenced violence. Who 
is to be the judge of what inspires terror, and in whom ? 
In a dozen old men or old women, or a dozen intrepid 
young men ? Between these two extremes, infinite diver- 
sities of opinion will be found to exist ; no two witnesses 
will agree, no two juries will arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. The practical result is, that no man, as the law 
novi^ stands, can say with certainty what is an illegal 
meeting; and every magistrate, if he gives orders to dis- 
perse it, places himself at the mercy of a subsequent jury, 
who may be called on to determine whether the oireum- 
stanoes were such as to have inspired terror in a reason- 
able mind, as to which, it is a mere chance what opinion 
they form. The only security for the magistrate in such 
oases is. to wait tUl the danger has beeome so immineni 
that a tcderable unanimity of witnesses may be hoped fw 
before orders to act are given. 
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misrepresentation. Their purpose really is not 
to express opinion, but to inspire terror; it is 
by the display of their physical nnmbers, not 
their intellectual strength, that they hope to 
gain their object. As such, they tend to up- 
root the very foundations of government^ which 
must always be laid in the loyalty and sub- 
mission of the g^eat body of the people. They 
are always on the edge of violence, if they do 
not actually commence it; and if they are not 
actually treasonable, they may be rendered 
such at DO distant period. In all considerable 
towns in the empire, where such meetings are 
in use to be held, there are rooms capable of 
holding at least as many as can possibly hear 
the speakers ; the press will next morning con- 
vey tneir sentiments to the whole nation ; and 
if the display of numbers is desired, the petition 
or resolutions agreed to may be presented to 
Parliament, supported by a million of si^a- 
tures. 
The conduct of the magistrates on this un- 
happy occasion, though not illegal. 
And on tbe «^PP«*™ ^ have been more open to 
eondaci of exception in point of prudence ; and 
themagis- though properly and courageously 
*"**** approvea of by the Government at 
the time, it snould by no means be followed on 
similar occasionsw They had not issued any 
proclamation before, warning the meeting that 
its object was illegal, and that it would be dis- 
persed by force; nor, indeed, could such a 
proclamation have been issued, as the avowed 
object of the meeting to petition for a reform 
in Parliament was legaL The banners carried, 
though in some instances inflammatory and 
dangerous^ could hardly be called, upon the 
whole, seditious. *'God save the King," and 
** Rule Britannia," had been played by the 
bands without any siffns of disapprobation 
from the meeting; and though they had in 
part marched in military array, they had no 
arms except a few pikes, bad numbers of women 
and children among them, and had attempted 
no outrage or act of violence. They had not 
oonmienced Uie proceedings when tne disper- 
sion began, so that nothing had been said on 
the spot to justify it The Riot Act had been 
read from the wmdow where the magistrates 
were, but the hour required to justify the 
dispersion of a peaceable assembly had not 
elapsed. The hij^est authorities have taught 
us that the meeting was illegal, from its mena- 
cing and dangerous character ; but the point is, 
was it expedient at the moment, when no warn- 
ing had beenffivenof its illegality, to disperse it 
by force?* True, the warrant to arrest Hunt 
and his friends could not be executed but by 
military force ; but where was the necessity of 
executmg it at all in the presence of the multi- 
tude f Could they not have been observed by 
the police, and arrested in the evening, or at 
night, after they had dispersed, when no tumult 

* Lord Eldon appears, at Ant at least, to have been of 
this opinion, fbr he wrote to his brother, Sir WiHiam 
Scott, soon after hearing of it : " Without all doubt the 
Manchester mafistrates must be supported ; but they are 
very generaUy blamed here. For my part, I think if the 
assembly was onlv an unlauful tusembljfr that task will 
be diffieuU enough in sound retuoning. If the meeting 
was an oven act of high ireasou, their justification was 
eomplete." He then goes on to say he thought it uxu an 
overt act of treason.— Lord Eldqm to Sir W. Scott ; 
'EUUiH'9 Life, ii. 338. 



or disorder was to be apprehended t Had the 
crowd proceeded to acts of violence or depre- 
dation, they could not have been too quiddy 
or vigorously charged by the military; but 
while yet pacific and orderly, and when no se- 
ditious resolutions had been proposed, they at 
least were innocent^ whatever their leaders 
may have been. In a word, the conduct of 
the magistrate^ though legal, seems to have 
been ill-judged, and their measures inexpedient 
But great idlowance must be made for unpro- 
fessional men suddenly placed in such trying 
circumstances ; and as their error, if error there 
was, was one of judgment only, there can be 
but one opinion on the noble and in- i pu), d^^ 
trepid course which Government pm> xu. 309, 
sued on the occasion.** **• 

It soon appeared how little effect the violent 
suppression of the Manchester meet- ^^ 
ing had in preventing assemblaffes Seditions 
of a similar or still more alamung meeiijigsin 
description throughout the coimtry. ^^ ^"■''* 
Meetings took place at Birmingham 
and Leeds, in Westminster, York, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Nottingham, attended by great 
multitudes, at which flags representing a yeo- 
man cutting at a woman were displayed, with 
the word ** Vengeance" inscribed in large let* 
ters, and resolutions vehemently condemning 
the Manchester proceedings were adopted. A 
meeting of the Common Council of London 
was held on 9th September, when a petition 
was voted to the Prince Regent, condemning 
the conduct of the magistrates and yeomanry, 

* in truth, in all such cases, what the magistrate has 
chiefly to consider is, noi what is, strictly spring, legal 
merely, but what will bear the efforts of misrepresenta- 
tion and the ordeal of public opinion. Many things are 
iMal which must often not be attempted by those intrust- 
ed with authority ; many things illegal, in those subject- 
ed to it, which must yet be sometimes tolerated. Tho 
following rales to guide the magistrate in such difficult 
circumstances may perhaps be of use to those who an 
liable to be called on to act under them, and have been th« 
result of some experience and much reflection on the part 
of the author : 1st. If a meeting, evidently treasonable or 
seditious, or obviously tending lo a breach of the peace— 
as to choose a provisional government, or to levy war on 
the Government, or to train without proper authority, or 
to have an Orange procession among Ribbonmen— is an- 
nounced, to meet it by a counter-proclamation denouncing 
it as illegal ; but not to do this unless the illqnlity or 
danger is manifest, and the magistrate is prepared, and 
has the force to act decidedly if his admonition is disre- 
garded. 3d. If, in defiance of the proclamation, the meet- 
ing is held or the procession attempted, to stop it as gently 
as. possible by force, the magistrate being always himself 
at the head of the civil or military force which may be 
employed. 3d. If a meeting, not called for treasonablo 
or seditious purposes, takes place, but threatening to the 
public peace, to assemble in the vicinity as large a civil 
and military force as he has at his disposal, but place 
them out of sight, and never let them be exposed passive- 
ly either to the insults or the seductions of tbe people. 
4th. If acts of violence, as breaking into houses, setting 
Are to them, or assaulting or robbing individuals, are at- 
tempted, to charge the mob instantly, the magistrate tak- 
ing his place beside the commanding officer, and taking 
on himself the entire responsibility : but not to give orders 
to act till the felonious acts are so clear and decided as to 
leave no doubt of the impending danger, and to be capa- 
ble of being proved, in defiance of misrepresentation, by 
numerous witnesses. 9th. If the leaders are to be arrest- 
ed, but nothing illegal has yet been done by the multitude, 
to have the warrant ready, but not to attempt to execute 
it till thfy have dispersed, taking the precaution, however, 
to have the speeches listened to, or taken down by per- 
sons who can be relied on. 0th. If acts of decided felony 
have been commenced, to act at once, without waiting 
for the hour required to elapse by the Riot Act, and though 
it has not been read, the object of that Act bsingto ren<wr 
illegal a legal and peaceable, not to justUy the dispersion 
of a violent and illegal assembly. 
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and prayinff for inquiry; and at PaiBley'a 
meeting of toe most violent and seditious char- 
acter was held, which led to stiU more seri- 
ous results. The magistrates of the burgh and 
sheriff of the county had there very proper- 
ly issued a proclamation, denouncing tne pro- 
posed meeting as illegal, and warninff the pub- 
lic that it would be dispersed hy force; but 
notwithstanding this^ the people met on a com- 
mon near the town, and entered it in great 
force, with colors, bearing seditious devices, 
flying, and music sounding. They were met 
by the sheriff and magistrates, who seized the 
eolors, and warned the people to disperse. This 
led to a violent tumult, in the course of which 
several shops were broken into and pilliiged, 
and order was not restored till the military had 
been brought from Glasgow, and twenty of the 
ringleaders seized. In Yorkshire a meeting 
was held, on a requisition to the hish sheri^ 
•iened by Lord Fitzwilliam, the lord-ueutenant 
of the West Riding of the county, and many 
other noblemen and gentlemen, where resolu- 
tions strongly condemnatory of the Manchester 
proceedings were adopted. For his share in 
that proceeding, Lord Fitzwilliam was inune- 
diately remo vea from his high office by order of 
Government^ to the great regret of the 
1819 1^' friends of that highly-respected noble- 
111 ;* Sid- man ; but the divei^ence of opinions 
]nouth|8 between him and the Administration 
M^^' had become such that it was impossi- 
^^ ble they could longer act togetner.* 

Great inconvenience had been experienced 
^ throughout all these disturbances, 
Aagmenta- occurring simultaneously in so many 
tion of the different and distant quarters, from 
Chelsea the want of any adequate military 
penaionera. ^^^^ ^ overawe the disaffected and 
preserve the public peace. A serious riot oc- 
curred at Ely, in the course of which the riot- 
ers got possession of, and kept for some time, 
the Tittle town of Littleport, and the only force 
to oppose to them was eighteen dragoons. The 
like force was all that could be collected to 
oppose an insurrection at Derby. When the 
disturbance broke out at Paisley in the end of 
September, and the most pressing request for 
more troops was sent by Sir Thomas Bradford, 
the Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, the only 
mode of answering it was by sending a regi- 
ment* from Portsmouth, and suppl3'ing its place 
by one from Guernsey. The Commander-in- 
Cnief, with the exception of the Guards, who 
could not with safety be moved from London, 
had not a sinffle regiment at his disposal, when 
applications lor protection were coming in from 
all quarters^ and yet Parliament was ringing 
with declamations about the undue increase of 
the military force of the country. In this ex- 
tremity Government adopted the wisest course 
which could have been followed, by calling out 
the most efficient of the pensioners, and arrang- 
ing them in veteran oattalions — a measure 
which, at a cost of only £300,000 a year, 
added nearly 11,000 men to the military force 
Q^ ^ of tne kingdom. Lord Sidmouth was 
indefatigable in pursuing this object, as 
well as in augmenting the number and strength 
of the yeomanry force throughout the country ; 
and so ceaseless and enei^etic were his efforts 
in both respects, that the Prince Regent ob- 



served, with equal truth and justice, ** He is the 
Duke of Wellington on home service." At the 
same time that illustrious commander, who 
now, on his return from the Continent^ com- 
menced that career of administrative reform 
and amelioration which, not less than his 
military career, entitle him to the gratitude 
and admiration of his country, ad- ^ . ^ 
dressed a letter to Lord Sidmouth, i8i9,'ii^' 
of lasting value to all magisti*ates Sidinouth*8 
and officers placed in similar ciroum- ^'c^- 
stances.^* 290,294. 

Parliament met on the 28d November, and 
of course there was special allu- 34. 
sion in the Speech from the Throne Meeting of 
to the seditious practices which had P«»ri»an»ent, 
unfortunately become so prevalent ares of Cov- 
in the country. There were no con- ernment. 
gratulations on the prosperity of the ^°^' 23. 
country, or the general well-being of the work- 
ins classes. On the contrary, the speech con- 
tained an emphatic admission of deep distress 
in several branches of industry, f It is not sur- 
prising that Ministers alluded to the distress 
which pervaded several branches of manufac- 
turing mdustry, for from the papers laid be- 
fore Parliament, to justify the measures of re- 
pression which were proposed, it appeared that 
wages in the cotton manufacture had sunk a 
half within ilie last eight months, and in most 
other trades in the same proportion — a fact 
speaking volumes both as to the reiil cause 

* " 1 Btrongly recoininend to you to order the magis- 
trates to carry into execution, without loss of time, ihe 
law against training, and 10 fUmish them with the means 
of doing so. Do not let us be again reproached with 
haying omitted to carrv the laws into execution. By 
sending to CarlisleShd NewcasUe 700 or 600 men, caval- 
ry and infhntry, and two pieces of cannon, or, in other 
words, two of this movable column, the (bur would be 
more than sufficient to do all that may be required. Rely 
upon it, that, in the circumstances in which we are placed, 
impression on either side is every thing. If, upon the 
passing of the training law, you prevent training, either 
by the use of force or ihe appearance of fbrce, in the two 
places above mentioned, you will put a stop at once to all 
the proceedings of the insurgents. Theif are like con- 
querors ; they must go fonoard ; the moment they stop 
thev are lost. Their adherents will lose all confidence, 
and by degrees every individual will relapse into their old 
habits of loyalty or indiflbrence. Un the other hand, the 
moment the loyal see there is a law which can prevent 
these practices, and means and inclination and determina- 
tion to carry it into execution, they will regain courage, 
and will do every thing which you can desire. In my 
opinion, if you send the troops, and order that the law 
shall be carried into execution, you will not be under tho 
necessity of using them ; and the good eflcct of this will 
be Iblt not only in these towns, but over all England. 
Observe also, that if training is continued after the pass- 
ing of the law, which it will be unless you send a fbrce 
to prevent it, the insurgents will gain a very important 
victory."— Wellinotok to Lord Sidmouth, Dec. 11, 
1819 ; Sidmouth*s Life, ill. 293. 

t ** The seditious practices so long prevalent in several 
parts of the manufkcturing districts of the country, have 
been continued with increased activity since you were 
last assembled. They have led to proceedings incompat- 
ible with the public tranouillity, and with the peacelbl 
habits of the industrious classes of the community ; and 
a spirit is now Ailly manifested utterly hostile to the con- 
stitution of this kingdom, and aiming not only at the change 
of those political institutions which have hitherto consti- 
tuted the pride and security of the country, but at the 
subversion of the rights of property, and of all order in 

society Some depression still continues to exist 

in certain branches of our mannfhcturea, and I deeply la- 
ment the distress Ml by those who more Immediately de- 
pend upon them ; but this depression is in a great meas- 
ure to be ascribed to the embarrassed situation of other 
countries, and 1 earnestly hope it will be found to be of a 
temporary nature.'*— Prihcb Rbobnt*b Speech, 23dNov., 
1819; Ann, Reg. for 1819, 110, 117. 
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which at this particular period had rendered 
the efforts of the demagogues so successful in 
disturbing the population, and the futility of 
the ideas of those who ascribed the distress 
which prevailed to the excess of importations, 
which could have had no other effect but a 
1 Pari Deb. heneficial one on the manufactures 
^xU. 1,5, for the export sale, by diminishing 
422 ; Ann. the price at which the raw material 

^32 ^^^^' '^"^ ^^^ subsistence for the workmen 
would be purchased.** 
As soon as the debates on the Address, which 
were unusually long and stormy, but 
Lord Sid- '^^^^^ terminated in large ministerial 
mouth's majorities in both houses, were over. 
Acta of Lord Sidmouth in the House of Lords, 
ment*" *°^ Lord Castlereagh in the Com- 
mons, introduced the. new measures 
which the Cabinet had deemed essential to meet 
the exigencies of the times. They were four 
in number, and, with tlie addition of two others 
not immediately connected with the public dis- 
turbances, were long famous in England under 
the name of the Six Act*. By the first, 
°^' ■ all training or practicing military exer- 
cises, by pei'sons not authorized by Government^ 
was prohibited, and persons engaged in it were 
declared liable to punishment by fine, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding two years. By the 
second, justices of the peace were authorized to 
issue warrants in certain counties of England 
and Scotland, to search for arms or other weap- 
ons dangerous to the public peace, on a sworn 
information. By the third, the court was au- 
thorized, in the event of the accused allowing 
judgment to go by default, to order the seizure 
of all copies of a seditious or. blasphemous libel, 
to be restored if the person accused was after- 
ward acquitted; ana for the second offense 
banishment mieht be inflicted. By the fourth, 
no more than hfty pei'sons were to be allowed 
to assemble, except in borough or county meet- 
ings called by the magistrate; and the carry- 
ing of flags or attending such meetings armed 
was prohibited, and extensive i)owers given to 
justices of peace or magistrates for dispersing 
them. In addition to this, a bill was intro- 
duced by the Lord Chancellor, to prevent trav- 
ersing or postponing of the trial, in cases of 
misdemeanor, to subsequent assizes; and an- 
other in the Commons by Lord Castlereagh, 
subjecting newspapers to certain stamps, and 
to prevent the abuses arising from the publica- 
tion of blasphemous and seditious libels. The 
first and third of the fii-st four acts alone were 
permanent ; the second and third were tempo- 
rary only in their endui'ance, and have long 
since expired. The bills were all strenuously 
resi.sted, with the exception of the first, in botn 
houses, but were passed by large majorities — 
that in the Commons, on the Seditious Meetings 
Bill, being 223, the numbers 851 to 128 ; in the 
Lords, on the same bill, 97, the numbers being 
135 to 38. In regard to the Training Act, how- 
ever, which is still in force, a much greater de- 
gree of unanimity prevailed. Several members 

* " In all the great stations of the cotton manufhctttre, 
as Manchester, Glasgow, Paisley, the rate or wages had 
fallen on an average more than one half. This depres- 
sion might be tnuxd through the last twenty years to 
measures of polUiaU economy." — ^Lord Lamsdowh b*8 
Speech, Dec. 1, 1810 ; Pari. Deb. xiil. 42S. 
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of both houses usually opiMwed to Government, 
but ofiicially acquaintea with the j p^ _j. 
state of the country, added their xli.675 677 
testimony to its necessity ; and that 1995 ; Ann.* 
the practice of training was then fff '}£}?* 
generally prevalent has since been j^ |^i 
admitted oy the Radical leaders^ mouth's Me- 
and their ablest historical advo- moira, iii. 
cates.^* 302,303. 

A curious but instructive circumstance took 

Elace when the Radical leaders were 35, 
rought up for examination before Impreraion 
the rrivy Council, into the presence ^'"*.^***, 
of those whom they had been Uught lSJ cS? 
to regard as of a cruel and unrelent- tlereagh 
ing disposition, and the bitterest ene- madeontbs 
mies of the people. "The simple- R«>*«^- 
minded men who had followed Hunt were sur- 
prised," says Miss Martineau, *' when brought 
into Uie presence of the Privy Council, at the 
actual appearance of the nuers of the land, 
whom they had regarded as their cruel enemies. 
They found no cruelty or ferocity in the faces 
of tne t\'4*ants" — Lora Castlereagh, , __ , 
the good-looking person in a plum- J. aS^'"*^"* 
colored coat, with a gold ring on 
the little finger of his left hand, on which he 
sometimes looked while addressing them : Lord 
Sidmouth, a tall, square, and bony figure, with 
thin and gray hairs, broad and prominent fore- 
head, whose mild and intelligent eyes looked 
forth from their cavernous orbits ; his manners 
affable, and much more encouraging to freedom 
of speech than had been expected."^ a Bamford's 
" How often," says Thiers, " would Life of a 
factions the most opposite be recon- J}j****^**» ^' 
ciled, If they could meet and read 
each other's hearts." On the otlier hand, Hunt 
was far from exhibiting the constancy in adver- 
sity which, in every age, has animated the pa- 
triot and the hero. He was alternately querulous 
and depressed-delated by popular applause, but 
sadly cast down when the intoxicating draught 
was taken from his lips. In this there is no- 
thing surprising; rectitude of intention is the 
principle which animates the patriot, who is 
sustained by its consciousness when aiding the 
people often against their wilL Vanity is the 
pre v ailing passi on of the demagogue, 
and his spirits sink the moment the i. jJ^^SJ*'*' 
exciting influence is withdrawn.* * 

The beginning of the year 1820 was marked 
by two events which strongly riveted 
the attention of the nation, and had a dq^ of 
beneficial general effect in reviving the Duke 
those feelings of loyalty, which, though of Kent, 
sometimes forgotten, are never extinct ''■°' '** 
in the breast of the English people. The Duke 
of Kent^ the father of our present gracious Sove- 
reign, had accompanied the Duchess and his 
infant daughter, the future Sovereign of Great 
Britain, to Sidmouth in Devonshire, for the 
benefit of change of air. There he was unfor- 
tunately exposed to wet and cold on the 18th 

* " There is, and can be, no dispute about the fact of 
military training ; the only question is in r^ard to the 
design or object of the practice. Numerous Informations 
were taken by the Lancashire magistrates, and trans- 
mitted to Government in the beginning of Anguat." Bam- 
fbrd, the Radical annalist, assures us it was done solely 
with a view to the great meeting on the 16th August ac 
Manchester.— See Miss Martihbav, i. 897 ; Bamfobd's 
jA/e qfa Radical, 1. 177, 180. 
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JanoATy, which brought on a oongh and inflam- 
mation of the lunga^ which, notwithstanding 
the most active treatment, terminated fatally 
on the 28d of the same month. He waa inter- 
red, with the usual solemnities^ at Windsor on 
7th February. This prince took little share in 
public life; and the rigorous discipline which 
ne had found it necessary to enforce in the 
army, in his earlier years, when in command, 
had at the time given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion/ But he nad survived this temporary 
unpopularity, as really estimable characters sel- 
dom Ibil to do ; and m his latter years he pos- 
sessed alike the respect of the nation and the 
warm affection of his personal friends. Person- 
ally intrepid, as his race have ever been, he poa- 
seased at the same time the kindness of heart 
and charm of manner, which in all, but in none 
so much as those of exalted station, are the main 
foundation of lasting affection. In politics he 
inclined to the Liberal side, as his brother the 
Prince Regent and the Duke of Sussex had so 
long done; but he had little turn for polit- 
ical contentions^ and shrouded himself in pref- 
erence in the seclusion and enjoyments of pri- 
vate life. Deeds of beneficence, or the support 
of institutions of charity, of which he was a 
munificent patron, alone brought him before 
the eye of tne public ; but in private, no one 
I j^jj j^ was more kindly in nis disposition, 
1820, 6 ; ' or had secured by acts of generosity 
Hughes, Ti. a wider or more attached circle of 
*^- friends.^ 

The death of the Duke of Kent was speedily 
2Q followed by that of his father, who 
Death of had so long swayed the sceptre of the 
George III. realoL Toward the end of January, 
Jan. 28. ^^ health of George III., which had 
hitherto been surprisingly preserved during his 
lone and melancholy mental alienation, rapidly 
sunk, his strength toiled, his appetite left him, 
and it became evident that the powers of na- 
ture were exhausted. At length, at half-past 
eight on the 28th January, he breathed his last; 
and the Prince Regent, as George lY., formally 
ascended the throne, of which, miring ten years, 
he had discharged Uie duties. On Monday the 
81st, the new sovereign was proclaimed with 
the usual formalities at the Palace, Temple Bar, 
, Ann. Reir Sharing Cross, and other places ; the 
1830. 7 ; members of Parliament were sworn 
Hughes, Ti. in, and both houses immediately ad- 
***• joumed to the 17th February,* 

Although he had lived nearly ten years in 

_ retirement^ and the practical dis- 

Deep impres- charge of the functions of royalty 

Bion which by the sovereign who succeeded 

his death him had so long withdrawn him 

Z^i??. fro°^ *^« P«^^<5 ga^«' *^e <*e»*^ o^ 
Georee IlL made a profound im- 
pression on the British heart The very cir- 
cumstances under which the demise had taken 
place added to the melancholy interest which 
it excited, and the feelings with which the be- 
reavement was regarded by the people. Near- 
ly the whole existmg generation naa grown up 
during his long reign of sixty years ; there was 
no one who had not been accustomed to regard 
the 4th of June, the well-known birth-day of the 
sovereign, as a day of rejoicing; no one could 
form an idea of a king without the &ged form 
wliioh still flitted through the halls of Windsor 



occurring to the mind. The very obsciyity in 
which his last days had been shrouded, the men- 
tal darkness which had prevented him from 
being conscious of the surpassing glories of the 
close of his reign, the malady which had se- 
cluded him from the eyes of his affectionate 
people, added to the emotion which his death 
occasioned. Old feelings were revived, for^ 
mer affections, long pent up, gushed forth, and 
flowed without controL The realization of the 
catastrophe, though not of the sorrows, of Lear 
on the theatre of the world, profoundly affected 
every heart. The kine had survived all his 
unpopularity ; he had hved down the bitterest 
of his enenues. When the eloquent preacher 
quoted the words of Scripture, '* Ana Joseph 
asked them of their welfare, and said, Is your 
father welli the old man of whom ye spake, is 
he yet alive ff And they answered, Our father 
is yet alive. And they bowed their heads, and 
made obeisance,"* all felt that now, as in the 
days of the patriarchs, the same affections of a 
people to their common father were experienced. 
The removal of the aged king from this earthly 
scene made no change in the political world ; it 
was unfelt in the councils or cabinets of princes ; 
but, like a similar bereavement in private life, 
the circle of the domestic affections was for a 
season drawn closer, from the removal of one 
who had shared in its brightness. Nor did it 
lessen the emotion felt on this event, that it 
occurred at the time when the mighty antago- 
nist of the departed soverei^ was declining in 
distant and hopeless captivity, and that while 
George IIL slept to death in the solitude of his 
ancestral halls, Napoleon was dying a dis- 
crowned exile in the melancholy main. 

The French said, in the days of their loyal- 
ty, " The king is dead — ^long live the 
kinff !" Never was the value of this jji^hof 
noble maxim more strongly felt than Queen 
on the present occasion. The death Victoria, 
of the king, preceded as it had been ^"J^^^' 
by that of the Princess Charlotte, the 
heiress of the throne, the ase and circumstances 
of the sovereign who had just ascended it, and 
the situation of the other members of the royal 
family, had long awakened a feeling of disqui- 
etude as to the succession to the monarchy. 
The Duke of York, now the heir-apparent, was 
married, had no family, and the duchess was 
in declining health ; the Duke of Clarence, the 
next in succession, was advanced in years, and 
although he had had children, they had all 
died in infancy or early youth. The successors 
to^the crown, after the present sovereign, whose 
he'alth was known to be in a precarious con- 
dition, were, a prince from whom no issue could 
now be expected, and, after him, an infant 
princess. Many were the gloomy apprehen- 
sions entertained of the eventual consequences 
of such a state of things^ at a time when Europe 
was convulsed by revolutionary passionS) and 
vigor and capacity on the throne seemed, in 
an especial manner, requisite to steer the mon- 
archy through the shoals with which it was 
surrounded. But how often does the course 
of events deviate from what was once antici- 
pated, and Providence, out of seeming disaster, 
educe the means of future salvation 1 Out of 

* Sermon on Uie Jubilee, 1810, by Rev. A. Alison.— 
Sermoiw, i. 410. 
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this appar^itly Qoioward combination of cir- 
cumstances arose an event of the last import- 
ance in after times to the British empire. 
George lY. reigned just ten years after his 
accession to the throne^ the Duke of Clarence 
only seven ; and his demise opened the succes- 
sion to our present gracious sovereign, then an 
infant in the arms, who, uniting uie courage 
and spirit of her Plantagenet and Stuart, to the 
judgment and integrity of her Hanoverian an- 
cestors, has reunited, in troubled times, all 
hearts to the throne, and spread through her 
entire subjects the noble feelings of disinterest- 
ed loyalty. The sequel of this history will 
show of what incalculable importance it was 
that, at a time when every crown in Europe 
was shaking on the brow of its wearer, and tne 
strongest monarchies were crumbling in the 
du8t» a Queen should have been on the British 
throne, whose virtues had inspired the respect^ 
while her intrepidity had awakened the admi- 
ration of all her subjects, and who, like her an- 
cestress Queen Mary, was regarded with warm- 
er feelings of chivalrous devotion than any 
king, how eminent soever, could have been; for 
toward her, to all that could command respect 
in the other sex were united 



" the gallantry of man 



In lovelier woman's cause.'* 
The English were soon made aware on how 
41. precarious a footing the succession to 
Alarming the throne was placed, and how soon 
Ulnes8 of they might have to mourn a second 
^^^ ' death among their monarchs. Hardly 
had the new king ascended the throne, when he 
was seized with a violent attack of inflamma- 
tion in the chest, which was the more alarming, 
from its being the same complaint which had 
so recently proved fatal to the Duke of Kent 
For several days his life was in imminent dan- 
ger, and almost despaired of; but at length the 
strength of his constitution, and the skill of his 
physicians, triumphed over the virulence of the 
disease, and the alarming symptoms disappear- 
ed. He long continued, however, very weak, 
from the copious bleedings which he bad un- 
dergone ; and when his royal father was laid 
1 Ann. Reg. ^^ ^'*® grave at Windsor, on the 16th 
1880,17, 18; February, the highest in station was 
Hughes, i. absent, and the Duke of York was 
405, 406. gjjjgf mourner.* 

Parliament met again, after the prorogation, 
^2 on the 17th February. By the Con- 

Ominous stitution, the House of Commons 
questions re- must be dissolved within six months 

garding the ^fter the demise of the king, and the 
omission of . , ^^i i_i' i. • ji ■• 

Queen Caro- ^^^ of the public business rendered 

line's name it advisable that this should take 
In the Litur- place as soon as possible, in order 
^' to get it over by the ordinary time 

of prorogation. It was indispensable, however, 
for Ministers to obtain some votes in supply be- 
fore the House was dissolved; and, in doing so, 
they received early warning of a serious difli- 
culty which awaited them at the very thresh- 
old of their career as ministers of the new 
monarch. Hitherto Queen Caroline bad been 
prayed for in the Liturgy as the Princess of 
Wales. But as the king was determined never, 
under any circumstances, to acknowledge her 
Feb 12 ^? Queen of England, it was deemed in- 
dispensable to make a stand at the very 



outset; and, accordingly, her name was omitted 
in the Liturgy by an order of the Privy Conn- 
ciL This gave rise to an ominous question in 
the House of Commons a few days after. 
Mr. Hume asked, on the IStb February, ^^' "* 
whether the allowance of £85,000 a year, hith- 
erto made to her Royal Highness, was to be con- 
tiitued ; and Lord CasUereagh having answered 
in the affirmative, no further notice of the 
subject took place, though Mr. Brougham, her 
chief legal adviser, was present^ and had made 
a violent attack on the Government But on 
the 21st, when a motion was made thAt the 
House should resolve itself into a committee of 
supply, Mr. Hume again introduced the sub- 
ject, and said that» without finding fault wiUi 
any exercise of the prerogative, on the part of 
the sovereign, as head of the Church, he might 
be permitted to ask why an address of condo- 
lence and congratulation had not been voted to 
her Majesty on her accession to the throne, and 
to express his regret at the manner in which 
she had been treated. Was she to be left a 
beggar upon the Continent, and the ^ 
Queen of England to be thrown a igao^as**' 
needy suppliant on the cold charity S6 ; Pari, 
of foreign princes! Something def- D«b. xii. 
inite should be fixed in regard to the J^' IfSS* 
future provision for her.^ 

The speech of Mr. Brougham on this occasion 
was very remarkable, and seemed to 
presage, as he was the Queen's Attor- Hemaiika- 
^ey -general, a more favorable issue ble speech 
to this unhappy division than could ST^'w 
have been at first anticipated. He B~««h«™- 
deemed it unnecessary to lay any stress on the 
omission of her name in t£e Liturgy, or her 
being called by the King's ministers in this 
debate an *' exalted personage'* instead of Her 
Majesty. Was she not the wedded wife of the 
sovereign! What she was called could not 
alter her position one way or other. These are 
trifles light as air, which can never render her 
situation either precarious or uncertain. If the 
advisers of the Crown should be able to settle 
upon her what was necessary to maintain her 
rank and dignity out of the civil list, there 
would be no need to introduce her Majesty's 
name. He had refused to listen to any surmise; 
he had shut his ears to all reports; he knew 
notliing of any delicate investigations; but if 
any charge was preferred against her Majesty, 
he would DC prepared to meet it alike , p^j ^^^ 
as her Majesty's confidential adviser, xli. 1616 ; 
and as an independent member of Ann. Reg. 
ParUament* ^®^«» «7. 

Nothing further followed on this conversa- 
tion, and Parliament, having been 44. 
prorogued to the ISth Marcn, was Cato Street 
next day dissolved, and writs issued *^**"*pSLj 
for the election of a new Parliament uewood's*" 
to meet on 27th April. But ere it preriooa 
could assemble the nation was hor- 1^- 
ror-struck by the discovery of one of the most 
atrocious murderous conspiracies that ever dis- 
graced the annals of mankind, and which was 
only prevented from ending in the massacre of 
the whole Cabinet by the timidity or treachery 
of one of the members of the gang, who reveal- 
ed the plot to the Government This was the 
Cato Stbxet Conspoact, which may well take 
its place beside the wont outbreaks of Italian 
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«rime, and showed to what frightftil extremities 
the English mind, when yiolently excited by 
political passions, is capable of beins led The 
author of the plot was Arthur Thistlewood, 
who was born in 1770, had received a tolerable 
edaeation, and had served both in the militia 
and in a West India regiment. He soon, how- 
ever, resigned his commission, and, notwitK- 
atanding the war, succeeded in making his way 
to Paris, where he arrived shortly after the fall 
of Robespierre. He there embraced all the 
extravagant ideas which the Revolution had 
caused to germinate in France, and he return- 
ed to England firmly persuaded that the first 
duty of a patriot was to massacre the Govern- 
ment, and overturn all existing institutions. He 
was engaged in Watson's conspiracy, already 
^ mentioned,^ and, like him, acquitted 

It. "m.* ^° ^^® ^^^^ °^ distinct proof, chiefly 
Itom the indictment having been laid 
for high treason, which was straining a point, 
instead of conspiracy and riot^ as to whi^ the 
evidence was dear. On his acquittal he sent 
a challenge to. Lord Sidmouth, for which he 
was handed over to the civil autliorities, by 
whom he was sentenced to a yearns imprison- 
ment. He came out of prison at its expiration 
thirsting for vengeance, and burning with revo- 
lutionary passions^ at the very time when the 
"Manchester massacre," as it was called, had 
•A R excited such a ferment in the coun- 
]g^%9^^' try, and he immediately engaged 
Hugbe8.Ti. himself in the furtherance of a con- 
406; Mar- spiracy, the object of which was to 
^^"'^' murder the Ministers and overturn 

the Government' 

He soon succeeded, in that period of excite- 

^ ment, in collecting a oand of conspir- 

Design of ators as determined and reckless as 

the conspl- himself — ^men fit, indeed, " to disturb 

P^'^-jj the peace of the whole world, " though 

certainly not to "rule it when *tis 
wildest" Ings, a butcher ; Davidson, a Creole ; 
Brunt and Tidd, shoemakers^ were his principal 
associates, but with them were collected forty 
or fifty more, who were to be employed in the 
execution of their designs. They met twice a 
day, during February, in a hired room near 
Gray's Inn Lane, and their first design was to 
murder the king, but this was soon laid aside 
for the massacre of his ministers, who were to 
be dispatched separately in their own houses. 
On Saturday, February 1 9th, their plans were 
arranged. Forty men were to be set apart for 
these detached murders, and whoever Altered 
in the great work was to atone for it with his 
life ; while a detachment was, at the same time, 
to seize two pieces of artillery stationed in 
Gray's Inn, and six in the artillery ground 
The Mansion House was to be immediately at- 
tacked, and a provisional government establish- 
ed there, the Bank assaulted, and London set 
on fire in several places. But this design was 
modified, in consequence of information given 
by Edwards^ one of their number, who after- 
) Thistle- "^^^^ revealed the conspiracy, that 
wood's the whole Cabinet was to dine at Lord 
TJiai,37, Harrowby's in Grosvenor Square.* 
R««. ?Sio Thistlewood immediately proposed 
ao,3i; * to murder them all at once when 
Maninean, assembled there, which was assented 
L 342. to ; •• for," said he, " as there has not 
Vol. I.— Y 



been a dinner for so lonff, there Will ao dmhi 
be fourteen or sixteen tiiere; and it will be 
a rare haul to murder them all together.** 

In pursuance of this plan, two of the oen- 
spirators were stationed m Grosvenor ^ 
Square to see what was going on there; Tlieir'aaal 
and a room was taken above a stable Plsns. 
in Cato Street, off the Edgeware Road, where 
the conspirators were to assemble on the after- 
noon of the 22d February, when the dinner at 
Lord Harrowby's was to take place. The only 
access to this room, which was large enough to 
hold thirty persons, was by a ladder, which led 
up to a trap-door, and there, at six in the even- 
ing, Thistlewood, and twenty-four of the con- 
spirators, fully armed, were assembled. It was 
arranged that one of the conspirators was t» 
call at Lord Harrowby's with a note when tha 
party were at dinner, and on the door beinr 
opened the whole were to rush in, murder Hm 
Ministers, and as trophies of their success brinr 
out the heads of Lord Sidmouth and Caatlo- 
reagh, for which purpose bags were provided. 
Meanwhile the cavalry barracks in King Street 
Portman Square, were to be set on fire hw 
throwing fire-balls into the straw depdt, ft«j i 
the Bank and Mansion House attacked oy those 
left in the city. Every thinff was in readines% 
arms and ammunition provided, fire-balls pre- 
pared, the treasonable proclamation ready, and 
at half-post seven the conspirators were arming 
themselves in the Cato Street loft by the h'gfat 
of two small candles. But meanwhile Ministers 
had information of their designs from the in- 
formation of Edwards, who had revealed the 
whole conspiracy, and instead of dining at Lord 
Harrowby's they dined together privately in 
Downing Street The preparations for the din- 
ner at Lord Harrowby's, however, were allowed 
to proceed without any interruption, and a 
party of fourteen police, under that able police 
magistrate, Mr. Birnie, proceeded to the place 
of rendezvous, where it had been arranged 
they were to be supported by a detachment of 
the Coldstream Guards. The Guards, how- 
ever, were not ready to start instantly whea 
Birnie called with the police at i Thistle- 
their barracks, and in consequence^ wood's TrtaO, 
thinking not a moment was to be **»**; Aim. 
lost, that intrepid officer hastened Mtla^^arti. 
on with his fourteen policemen neku, i. 944, 
alone.** 243. 



* The delay in getting the detachment of Foot GuaHS 
ready when Birnie called at the barracks with the policy 
was not owing to any want of zeal or activity on the pan 
of that gallant corps, the detachment of which, under their 
noble leader, Captain FitEclarence, behaved with the n^ 
most spirit, and rendered essential service in the afiny 
when they did come up. It arose IVom a difl'erent mean- 
ing being attached by military men and civilians to ths 
words, *' ready to turn out at a moment's warning." Ths 
former understood these words to mean, " ready to taks 
their places in file, and be told off," when ordered to do soj 
the latter, ready io/ace about and march straight out v 
the barrack gate. The difibrence should be known, and is 
often attended with important consequences. In this in- 
stance, if the Guards had been drawn up and told <^ ia 
the barrack-yard, and marehed out with Birnie the mo- 
ment he arrived, the whole conspirators would at onea 
have been taken in the loft, and perhaps no lives lost 
They had been ordered to be in readiness to start at a 
moment's warning, but some little time was lost in pat* 
ting them in their places and telling off. Another instanes 
will occur in the sequel of this history, where a similar 
misunderstanding as to the meaning of these words be- 
tween the magistrates and military occasioned the loss 
of five lives. 
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The fint of the police who Mcended the trap- 
^ bUut was an actire and brave officer, 
CiMijii^in named Smithers, who, the moment 
the dark in he got to the top of the ladder, called 
Stre^'toA. ^^ ^® conspiratore to snrrender. As 
Feb. 32. ^^y i^efo^ to do 80, he advanced to 
seize Thistlewood, and was by him 
mn through the body and immediately felL 
The lights were instantly extinguished, and a 
frif^htful conflict began in the dark between the 
police officers and the gang, in the course of 
which some dashed headlong down the trap 
stair, and others, including Ihistlewood, maae 
their escape by the back windows of the loft. 
At this critical moment the Foot Quards^ thirty 
in number, came up with fixed bayonets^ an^, 
hastening in double-quick time to the door of 
the stable, arrived tnere as some of the con- 
spirators were rushing out. Captain Fitzclar- 
ence, who was at their head, advanced to seize 
the sentinel at the door, who instantly aimed 
a pistol at his head, the ball of which was 
averted by his covering Seigeant Lo^ge, whom 
it wounded. Fitzclarence upon this ordered 
his men to follow him into tne stable, himself 
leading the way. He was met by a mulatto, 
who aimed a blow at him with a cutlass, which 
one of the soldiers warded off with his musket. 
Both these men were made prisoners. They 
then mounted the ladder, and five men were 
secured in the loft, making, with those previ 
ously taken by the police, nine in all. The 

1 •prial of ^^^* ^ ^^ darkness and confu- 
Thistlewood, sion, had escaped, among whom 
5p» "Ji Ann. -was Thistlewood; but a reward of 
?3?'ap^ to ^^^^ htiyiiTi^ been offered for his 
Chron. 935, apprehension, he was made prison- 
940: Huches, er the following momine in his 
410,111. K*.a, ^ ^ 



VI 



The Ministers, whose lives had been saved by 
.g the discovery of this conspiracy, re- 
Execution ^riied thanks publicly at St Paul's a 
of the COD- few days after, and the whole rcspect- 
sDlrators. able classes in the country were hor- 

^^ ror-struck at the intelligence. Thistle- 

wood, Ings, Tidd, Brunt^ and Davidson, were 
arraignedfor high treason on the 17th of April, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death, on proof 
which, though consisting in part of the testi- 
mony of two of the conspirators who were 
taken as king's evidence, was so confirmed by 
the police officers, military, and others engaged 
in the capture, that not a doubt could exist of 
their guilt Mve were sentenced to transpor- 
tation for life, and one, after sentence, received 
a free pardon. Indeed, so far from denying 
their guilty Thistlewood and Brunt gloried in 
it at their trial, alleging that assassination was 
fully justifiable in the circumstances, and that 
it was a fit retribution for the high treason 
committed against the people by the Manches- 
ter massacre.* They w ere executed on the Ist 

* '* High treason wan coiiiiniiieu ngaiimt ihc I'eople at 
Manchester, but'justice was closed against the mutilated, 
the maimed, and the ft-iends of those who were upon that 
occasion indiscriminately massacred. The Prince, by the 
advice of his Ministers, thanked the murderers, still reek- 
ing in the sore of their victims. If one spark of honor, 
If one spark of independence still glimmered in the breasts 
of Englishmen, they would have risen as one roan. In- 
surrection then became a public duty, and the blood of the 
victims should have been the watchword fbr vengeance 
on their murderers. Albion is still in the chains of slav- 
ery. 1 quit it without regret. 1 shall soon be consigned 
to the grave ; my body will be iaunured beneath the soil 



[Chap. X. 

May, in presenee of an iimneniw erowd of spec- 
tators, many of whom evinced a warm sympa- 
thy with their Cste. They behaved with great 
firmness in their last moments, exhibiting that 
mixture of stoicism and ruffianism £o common 
in persons engaged in political conspiracies 
All attempts to awaken them to any sense of 
religion or feelings of repentance failed, except 
with Davidson. *•* In ten minutes," said Ings, 
as he ascended the scaffold, *'we shall know 
the great secret" The frightful process of de- 
capitating, prescribed by the English law for 
cases of high treason, was executed, it is to be 
hoped for the last time, on their life- 
less remains, amidst the shudders ii^?*?'"^!^' 
of the crowd, who were more hor- isso,^ ; Ap. 
ror-struck with this relic of ancient toChron'.946, 
barbarity than impressed with the **• J *^"Sf» 
guilt of the criminabL* "~» ^ "'• 

Hardly had the nation recovered from the 
shock arising from this atrocious .^ 
conspiracy, and its dreadful punifh- Distuitanccs 
ment, when a fresh alarm of a more tn Scotland 
serious and wide-spread nature |."^^2f'* ^ 
broke out in the north. Notwith- "«»""• 
standing the powers given to the magistrates to 
suppress military training by the late act^ it still 
continued through the whole winter in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, 
and the neighborhood of Glasgow. All the 
vigilance of the magistrates was unable to de- 
tect or suppress these alarming practices, which 
evidently presaged, at no distant period, a gen- 
eral insurrection against the Government It 
was at first fixed for the 1st November, but ad- 
journed then, and on various other occasions, 
m consequence of the preparations not being 
complete. Meanwhile the midnight training 
went on without intermission on Uie hills and 
moors, sometimes in one places sometimes in 
another, so as to elude discovery or pursuit; 
and at length, all things being conceived to be 
in readiness, the insurrection was arranged to 
take place on the 2d April The large military 
force, however, which was stationed in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire prevented any serious out- 
break in that quarter, and it ended in an assem- 
bly of three hundred malcontents near Hudders- 
field, who dispersed on the rumor of the ap- 
proach of a body of cavalry.* But ^ 
in Scotland affairs became more se- isso" 36^ 
rious, and revealed at once the prec- 37 ; kugfa- 
ipice on the brink of which the na- ••» ^V *** > 
tion stood, and the extraordinary {/ajjj."**"' 
sway which the leaders of the move- 



where 1 first drew breath. My only sorrow is, that the 
soil should be a theatre fbr slaves, for cowards, and fbr 
despots.' I disclaim any personal motives. My every 
principle was fbr the prosperity of my country. My every 
feeling, the height of my ambition, was fbr the welflure of 
my starving countrymen. I keenly felt fbr their miseries; 
but when their miseries were laughed at, and when, be- 
cause they dared to express those miseries, they were in- 
humanly massacred and tramplnl upon, my feelings be- 
came too intense, and I resolved on vengeance ! I re- 
solved that the lives of the instigators should be required 
to the souls of the murdered innocents.'*— 7%i«</eiaNMf*< 
Addrest be/ore receiving sentence. 

** Lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth have been the cause 
of the death of millions. I conspired to put them out of 
the world, but 1 did not intend to commit high treason. 
In undertaking to kill them and their fallow-ministers, I 
did not expect to save my own lifb ; but I was determined 
to die a martyr in mv country's cause, and to avenge the 
innocent blood shed at Manchester."— £rvnt'< Speech 
be/ore receiving sentence; Ann. Reg. 1880, 046, M7 ; Ap- 
pmdix to Chronicle. 
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meat had obtained over the working classes in 
the manufacturing districts. 
On iSunday morning, April 2d, a treasona- 
^ ble proclamation was found placarded 
iDsurree- o v er all the streets of Glasgow, Paisley, 
tion in Stirling, and the neighboring towns 
A ****H'?^ and villages, in the name of a provis- 
^" ' ional government, calling on the peo- 
ple to desist from labor ; on all manufacturers 
to close their workshops ; on the soldiers to re- 
member the glorious example of the Spanish 
troops; and on all fneuds of their country to 
come forward and effect a revolution by force, 
with a view to the establishment of an entire 
equality of civil rights. Strange to say, this 
treasonable proclamation, unsigned, proceeding 
from an unknown authority, was widely obeyed. 
Work immediately ceased; the manufactories 
were closed from the desertions of their work- 
men ; the streets were filled with anjdous crowds 
eagerly expecting news from the south; the 
sounds of industry were no longer heard ; und 
two hundred thousand persons in the busiest dis- 
tricts of the country were thrown at once into a 
state of compulsory idleness by the mandates of 
an unseen and unknown power. Never was there 
a dearer proof how powerful an engine fear is 
to work upon the human heart-^-how much its 
influence is extended by the terror being awak- 
» Scotch ened from a source of which all are ig- 
State Trials, norant How true are the words of 
nia 'x^' Tacitus, •• Omne ignotum pro magni- 
36?37 ; fi^<> :" aad lio^ well founded was the 
Hughes, Ti. boast of Marat, that with three hun- 
412,413; dred determined bravoes he would 
83*7au^"^ govern France, and cause three huu- 
ared thousand heads to fall.^ 
Fortunately at this juncture the energy of 
51 . Government, and the spirit of the un- 
Outbi'esJt tainted parts of the country, were 
SaJ^eciron, *<lequate to encounter the danger, 
audita sap'- Volunteer and yeomanry corps had 
pressioQ. shortly before been formed in various 
Aprils. districts; regiments 800 strong had 
been raised in Edinburgh and Glasgow, entirely 
clothed at their own expense. Squadrons of 
yeomanry had been formed in both towns, and 
thev came forward at the approach of danger 
with the most praiseworthy alacrity. At 2 p.m. 
on April 8, summonses were dispatched to the 
Edinburgh squadron, which was 99 strong, to 
aszjemble in marching order; at 4 p.m. 97 were 
at the appointed rendezvous, and set out for 
G I asgo w. * Volunteer and yeomanry corps rap- 
idly poured into that city; in a few days 6000 
men, of whom 2000 were horse, with eight guns, 
were assembled in it. • The crown-officers has- 
tened to Glasgow, and directed the proceed- 
ings. This great demonstration of moral and 
physical strength extinguished the threatened 
insurrection. The expected movement in En- 
gland did not take place ; the appointed signal 
of the stopping of the L ondon mail in vain was 

* The author has much pleasure in recording this just 
tribute to a fine and spirited corps, in the ranks of which 
nrnie of the happiest days of his life hare been spent. The 
Edinburgh squadron at that lime, which was the successor 
or that m which Sir Walter Scott had served, and has im- 
mortalized, contained several young men destined to dis- 
tinguished eminence : among others, the present Lord 
Justice Clerk, Hope ; Mr. Patrick Tytlcr, the historian of 
Scotland ; Mr. Lockhart, since editor of the Quarterly Re- 
wew; and Mr. Francis Grant, since so eminent as a 
painter in London. 



looked for: a tumultuous body of insurgents, 
which set out from Strathaven, in Lanarl^hire, 
melted away before they arrived in Glasgow; 
another between Kilsytu and Falkirk was en- 
countered at Bonnymuir by a detachment of 
fourten hussars and fourteen of the Stirlingshire 
yeomanry, totally defeated, and nineteen of 
their number maae prisoners. Before tiie week 
had elapsed the danger was over; the insur- 
gents saw they were over^matched ; a rigorous 
search for arms in Glasgow revealed to them 
their weakness ; numerous arrests paralyzed all 
the movements of the leaders, and sent numbers 
into voluntary exile ; the people gradually re- 
sumed their avocations; and this outbreak, 
which at first had appeared so threatening, was 
terminated with the sacrifice only of two men 
executed at Stirling, one at Glasgow, and seven 
or eight transported. But the rebellious spirit 
of the manufacturing districts was suppressed 
in a far more effectual and better way, which 
neither caused blood to flow nor a tear to fall. 
Thev were morally slaughtered ; the strength 
of their opponents^ their own weakness^ was 
evinced in an unmistakable manner. The an- 
cient spirit and loyalty of the Scotdi was shown 
in the most striking manner on this occasion: 
the flower of the youth in all the counties ranged 
themselves in arms around the standard of their 
coimtry; and Sir Walter Scott^ whose chival- 
rous spirit was strongly roused by , personal 
these exciting events, boasted, in the knowledge ; 
pride of his heart, that at a public Ann. Reg. 
dinner of 800 gentlemen in Edin- s^^hSuSe 
burgh, presided over by the Mar- Trials, ii. 
quis of Huntly, there were gentle- 100, 234 ; 
men enough assembled to have raised H J^J^J ^' 
60,000 men in arms.i» * 

Parliament met, after the general election, on 
21st April. Its result had made no ^^ 
ihaterial difference in the respective Death and 
strength of parties^ but, if any thing, character 
strengthened the mmisterial ranks— {J^*'-^™'" 
the usual result of public disturb- 
ances^ which awaken men to a sense of the ne- 
cessity of supporting the Government, whatever 
it is, which is intnisted with tlie duty of repress- 
ing them. One distinguished member of the 
House, however, Mr. Grattan, never took his seat 
in the new Parliament) and expired soon , . 
after the session commenced. He was 
the last of that bright band of patriots, who, 
warmed into life by the great struggle for Irish 
independence in 1782, when the chains in which 
that country had so long been held by England 
first began to be broken, were, after , ^^ j^ 
the Union, transferred to the British 1820, 142, 
Parliament, which they caused to re- 143 ; Mar- 
sound with strains of eloquence rarely £{3®*"' *' 
before heard within its walls." 

* '* We have silenced the Scottish Whigs for oar time, 
and, I think, drawn the flower of Scotland roond the Kiqg 
and Constitution. Literally 1 do not exceed the mark, 
when Lord Huntly, our Cock of the North, as he is called, 
pr^ided over 800 gentlemen, there was influence and fol- 
lowing enough among us to raise 50,000 men, property 
enough to equip and pay them for a year, 3roung men not 
unacquainted with arms enough to discipline them, and 
one or two experienced generals to command them. I tojd 
this to my Whig friends who were bullying me about the 
popular voice— and added, they might begin when they 
liked, we were as ready as they."— Sir Waltbb Scott 
to Lord SiDMOUTH, 17th February, 1821; Sidmouth'a 
Life, ill. 343. 
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Ha WM not ao lumiiMnis in hu exposition of 
ikcta AS Pitt^ nor so rehement in his 
His^ne- <l«cUunation as Fox; but in burning 
Itf as a thoughts, generous feelings, and glow - 
t iati—Min ing language, he was sometimes snpe- 
fad orator, ^j^^ ^ either. Occasional passages 
in his speeches, when quoted or repeated, are 
perhaps the finest and most imaginative pieces 
of eloquence in the English language. It was 
justly observed b^ Sir James Mackintosh, in 
moving a new wnt for Dublin, which he had 
long represented, that he was perhaps the only 
man recorded in history who had obtained equal 
lame and influence in two assemblies differing 
from each other in such essential respects as 
the Enfflish and Irish Parliaments. Forty years 
before his death, he had been voted a grant to 
purchase an estate, by the Irish Parliament, in 
consideration of his eminent national services, 
a thins unknown in an individual not connect- 
ed witn the public establiBhmeut& Ue had been 
a warm supporter of the Union, hoping, as he 
himself expressed it^ that Ireland, instead of 
receiving laws from England, should henceforth 
take an eaual share with her in legislating for 
the unitea empire. It is only to be regretted 
that his genius, great aait was, had been through 
life chiefly directed to an unattainable object 
The independence of Ireland was the chief as- 
piration of his mind, and he lived to see that it 
was hopeless. He said, in his figurative and 
beautiful language, " I have sat by its cradle, 
I have followed its hearse." Hence his name, 
with the exception of the Union and the shack- 
les burst in 1782, is linked with no great legis- 
lative improvement in his native country — ^for 
Catholic emancipation, of which he was the 
strenuous and able advocate, has failed, by the 
admission of its warmest supporters, to prove 
such. It is remarkable thai tne Irish or Celtic 
character, gifted, often beyond the Anglo-Saxon, 
with the brightest imaginative qualities, has in 
general been found deficient in that practical 
turn and intuitive aagacity which is necessary 
to turn them to any good purpose; and that, 
amidst all our admiration of tneir genius, we 
•re too often reminded of the elegant allegory 
told of the Duke of Orleans, that every fairy 
invited to his christening sent him a gift of 
person, genius, or fortune; but that one old 
lairy, to whom no invitation had been given, 
I Pari. Deb. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ present — that he 
it lOM, should be unable to make any use of 
»«M- them.* 

One of the first measures adopted by Govern- 
^^ ment, with the sanction of Parlia- 
lacrcaae of ment^ was the increase of the yeo- 
tte yeoman- manry force, which was so much 
fj force. augmented that before the end of 
the year it amounted to nearly 85,000 men, all 
Animated with the best spirit, and for the most 
^rt in a surprising state of discipline and effi- 
#eney. Without doubt, it takes above a year 
%o make a good horse soldier ; but it often ex- 
^tes the wonder of military officers how quickly 
Ken of intelligence and spirit, such as usually 
aompose the yeomanry corps, if previously able 
to ride; acquire the rudiments of skill even in 
tike cavalry senrioo ; and still more, how ouickly 
Hmr harset learn it The Duke of Wellington 
riecommended that the militia should be called 
OfUt throughout the kingdom; but this was 



thought not advisable, probably because it was 
doubtful how far, in the manufacturing dia- 
tricts, such a force could be relied on. Two 
thousand men, however, were added to the 
marines, which rendered disposable an equal 
amount of the regular force stationed in the 
garrison seaport towns. Such was the vigor 
of Lord Sidmouth in following up the measures 
fur the increase of the yeomanry force; that the 
king happily said of him, ** If ^gland is to be 
preserved Eufflaod, the arrangements he has 
made will lead to that preservation." Without 
doubt, the powerful volunteer force, oi^ganixed 
especially in the manufacturing districts at 
this period, and the decisive demonstration it 
afforded of moral and physical strength on the 
part of the Government, was the chief i Ann. Ri^. 
cause of Great Britain escaping an ibSO, 43; 
alarming convulsion, at tlie time Sidmouih'a 
when the spirit of revolution was s^il Part, 
proving so fatal to monarchy in so Deb. i. iisr, 
many of the Continental states.* ***** aeries. 
Tne revenue for the year fell considerably 
short of what had been anticipated, 55, 
the natural consequence of the gene- Tlie budget 
ral distress which prevailed iu the ^ ****®- 
country. Mr. Alderman Heygate, who had so 
strenuously resisted the resumption of cash 
payments in the preceding year, did not fail to 
point out the contraction of the currency as the 
main cause of that deficiency. * G reat disputea 
as usual took place as to the real amount of the 
revenue, as compared with the expenditure; 
but it appeared upon the whole evident tliat 
the revenue, had fallen above a million sliort 
of what had been anticipated, and that iubtead 
of the expected real sinking fund of £5,OlKJ,UO0; 
no reduction in the public debt had taken place, 
as the unfunded debt had decreased £2,ouo,uuO, 
and the funded debt increased by exactly the 
same sum. The revenue for 1820 and Ib2l ex- 
hibited,! without any change in taxation, and 
the most strenuous efforts at economy on the 
part of Government, decisive evidence of the 

* '* Let the House conlraat tlie quantity of the circu- 
lating medium which was floating in the country in 
May, I81b, with the amount in circulation in the same 
month in the present year, in the issue of Bank of Eng- 
land notes there had been a diminution orX4,00U,U00 ; in 
the issue of country banli-notea there had been a diminn- 
lion or jC5,0U0,U(M). The tot^ diminution in that short 
period had been X0,000,000, a asm amounting to mora 
than ono-aixth or the whole circulation of the country. 
The atate of the exchange during that period had been 
almost uniformly in our thvor, but not a single piece of 
gold had made its appearance to replace the notes which 
had been withdrawn. Three-fourths of the distress ot the 
country was to be ascribed to the haste with which ao 
large a proportion as jC9,000,OUO had been withdrawn from 
the circulation."— Mr. IIbyoJLte's Spetckt June 19, IHM; 
Pari. Debates, i. 1178, new series. 

t The revenue or Great Britain and Ireland for 18S0 and 
1831 atood thus : 



INCOME. 

inO-Natt. 

Cnstoms jC10,743,189 . 

Excise 28,62«,a48 . 

Stampa 6,7M,8C6 . 

Lands Assessed, including 

Ireland 8,313,148. 

Post Office 1,892,636. 

Lesaer ImposU 1,323,803 . 

Hereditary Revenue 137,820 .. 



Loans tnm Sinking Fund. 



jC57,304,650 
17,292,544 



Total i:74^97,195 

or which was Iriah Revenue 3,905,890 



isn— HMt. 
Xl 1,475,299 
2b,941,6S9 
6,b53,9&0 

8,192,301 

1,621,326 

1,731.231 

136,Un 

i;58,ue,t>&5 

13.833,7ta 

jC71, 937,638 
3,679,429 
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laboring state of the finineei of the ooantiy, 
and took away all hopes of 'making, during 
peaces any serious impression on the public 
debt The details are of little practical impor- 
tance in a work of general history ; but the re- 
sult is so, as demonstrating how entirely the ef- 
fects had corresponded to what had been predict- 
ed as to the effects of the currency bill passed so 
> Pari. Deb. unanimously in the preceding year 
1.1170,1174. by both Houses of Parliament^ 
The Parliamentary debates of 1820 embrace 
fewer to[>ic8 than usual of general 
Important nioment, in consequence of the en- 
subjects of grossing interest of the proceediuffs 
^batein regarding the Queen, to be immedi- 
thlsfleaaioa. m^jy noticed. But three subjects 
of lasting importance were brought forward — 
namely, that of general education, introduced 
by Mr. Brougham; the disfranchisement of 
Grnmpound, by Lord John Russell ; and Free 
Trade, b^* Mr. W allace of the Board of Trade. 
On the nrst point it is superfluous to give the 
speeches, even in an abbreviated form, because 
the subject is one upon which the minds of all 
men are made up. It is no more necessary to 
prove that the sun's rays will give lifht and 
warmth, than that the lamp of knowledge will 
flluminate and humanize the mind. But the 
subject, as all others in which the feelings of 
large bodies of men are warmly interested, is 
beset with difficulties; and Mr. Brougham's 
speech was replete with valuable information 
on it His project^ which was for the establbh- 
ment» as in Scotland, of a school, maintained 
by the public funds, in every parish, failed 
ebiefly from its proposing to connect the schools 
with the Established Church, which, at once 
lost for it the support of all the Dissenters. But 
« If ^^^ ^^ which he had collected were 

L us! '^^^^ of lasting value in the great cause 
of moral and social improvement.'* 

EXPENDITURE. 

Nauonal Debt and Sinking iSM. itti. 

Fund i:47,070,g27 . . £47,130,171 

Uafonded Debt, Ireland.... 1,849,219.. M19,003 

Civil List, Ac S,134,813 . . 3,968,940 

CiYilGoTerninent,ScoUand. 132.080 .. 133,077 

Leaoer PaymenU 438,339 . . 470,878 

Kayy 0,387,799 . . , 5,943,879 

Ordnanoe 1,401,585 .. 1,337,923 

Army 8,990,423 . . 8,933,779 

M iaceUaneoos 2,010,700 . . 3,870,042 

Foraiga Loana, Ac 50,357 . . 48,404 

jC71,007,046 . . jC7je,101,750 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

UnAtnded Debt £37,043,433 . . £30,344,736 

Debt Redeemed by Sinking . 

Fund to 5th January, 1821 399,500,101 . . 399,356,449 
Unredeemed Debt at ditto. . 772,000,898.. 705,312,707 
Annual Interest : 

Funded Debt 31,450,128 . . 31,450,128 

Sinking Fund 10,049.514 .. 16,049,514 

^Ann. Reg. 1821, 254, 271 ; and 1822, 319, 385. 

* '* No acheme of popular education can ever become 
national in tbia country, wbieb givea the management or 
schools and appointment of masters to the Church, while 
Dissenters constitute a large proportion of the inhabitants 
in almost every district, and especially In the most popu- 
lous, where the Dissenters bear their AiU share In such 
education as alnady exists. This difficulty was immedl- 
stely (htal to Mr. Brougham's measure, and has been an in 
erery scheme proposed in succeeding yeara ; the members 
of the Established Church insisting on direct religious in- 
stmction as a part of the plsn, sno the Dissenters r«ftis> 
isg to subject their children to the rellsious instruction 
t€ the Church, or to pay for a mtem from which their 
children are neceasanly excludad."— Miss MAaTiniAU's 
Tkirtf Yeari o/Ptactf i. 205. 



According to Mr. Brougham's statemant^ 
there were then 12,000 panshea or 57, 
chapelriee in England; of these, Statistics oa 
3500 had not a vestige of a school, » "^^*?'^ 
endowed or unendowed, and the wSw by 
people had no more means of edu- Mr. Brouga- 
cation than the Hottentots or the >n>' 
Caffres. Of the remainder, 8000 had endowed 
schools^ and the remaining £500 were provided 
only with unendowed schools, depending en- 
tirely on the casual and fleeting support of th« 
parents of the children attending them. Tha 
number of children annually receiving educa* 
tion at all the schools, week-day and Sunday, 
was 700,000, of whom only 600,000 were al 
day-schools, where rcffub^ attendance waa 
given and discipline enforced. Fifty thousand 
were estimatea as the number educated al 
home, making in all 750,000 annually under 
tuition of one sort or another, which, taking 
the population of England at 9,540,000, th« 
amount by the census of 1811, was about amt» 
Ji/teenth oi the whole population. 

But in reality the population of England 
was proved, by the census taken in the suc- 
ceeding year, to be considerably greater than 
he supposed, for it amounted to no less thaa 
11,260,000, besides 470,000 in the army, navy, 
and mercantile sea-service. Thus (he real 
proportion receiving education was not more 
than one-aevenUenth of the entire population ; 
a small figure for a country boasting so great 
an amount of intelligence and civilization, 
for in many countries with less pretensions 
in these respects the proportion was much 
higher. In SScotland the proportion at that 
period was between one-ninth and one-tenth; 
m Holland it was one-tenth; in Switzerland, 
one-eighth ; in Prussia, one-tenth ; in Austria, 
one-eleventh. In France^-^to its disgrace be it 
said — ^the proportion was still one-twenty- 
eighth only, though 7200 new schools had been 
opened in the last two years. But though En- 
gland presented a much more favorable aspect^ 
yet there the deficiency was very great; fof 
the total children requiring eduoauon wera 
about 1,000,000, and as 750,000 only 
were at any place of education, it ufSf'Si 
followed that 250,000 persons, or a June 98,' 
quarter of the entire juvenile popula- 16S0; Ann. 
£on, w«r« yeariy g^wing up with- fS'il^ 
out any education whatever.^* ' 

It is abundantly evident from these fscts^ and 
the same has been proved in other 53. 
countries, that no reliance can be Diflkultlea 
placed on the voluntary system for 'J^*^ ^ 
the support of education, and that SSsJStyot 
unless toe means of instruction are an aaaeas- 
provided at the public expense, the "^i>^- 
education of the people will always be in a 
most unsatisfactory state, and its blessings in a 
considerable portion of society whol^ un- 

* Mr. Brougham stated that in endowed schools 165,431 
children were educated, and 490,000 in unendowed, bo- 
sides 11.000 who mlgbt be sllowed for the unendowed 
schools in 150 parishes, fhini which no returns had been 
obtained. Of this number 53,000 were at dame sabool% 
where only the rudiments of education were taught. 
Small as the proportion of educated children was, it had 
only become such as it was of late years, tor of the toisl 
educated about 900,000 were at 1580 Lancasterlan schooliL 
which only began to be established in 1803, so that belbr* 
that time not more than one-twentieth, of the population 
wassanoallyreceiTincinscmction.— .ifia.Xei'. 1890, SO. 
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known. Wbatever ministers to the physical 
necessities or pleasures of the people is easily 
rendered self-supportin^r, but it is otherwise 
with what tends to their moral improvement 
or social elevation. These can never be safely 
left to private support, for this plain reason, 
that a large portion of society, and that the 
very one which most stands in need of them, 
is wholly insensible to their value, and will 
pay nothing for their furtherance. Had the 
property wnich once belonged to the Church 
still remained in its hands, and been righteous- 
ly administered, it might have solved the diffi- 
culty, because it was adequate to the gratui- 
tous support of the whole religious and educa- 
tional institutions requisite for the country. 
But as so large a part of it had been seized on 
by private cupidity, and been alienated from 
the Church at the Reformation, this precious 
resource was lost^ and nothing remained but 
assessment, and there the difficulty at once is 
felt 
At first sijrht, it appears easy to solve the 
difficulty by simply establishing a 
Its ^cul- 8c^ool-rate m every parish, to be col- 
ties, and lected along with the poor-rate and 
attempts at prison-rate, and which, at a triflinff 
t^ir soiu- ^jQg^ ^Q ^jjQ commimity, would a£ford 

to the children of all adequate means 
of instruction. This was what Lord Brough- 
am proposed in England, and which has been 
long established with great success in America. 
But a difficulty, which has hitherto been found 
insurmountable, lies at the very threshold in 
this country, which is the more serious that it 
arises from the combined sincere convictions 
and selfish jealousies of the ministers of relig- 
ion and their zealous followers. What religion 
is to be taught ? Is it to be the Episcopalian, 
Catholic, or Dissent? If the last» whicn Dis- 
sent, for their name is legion ? So great is this 
difficulty, that it has hitherto been found ineur- 
mountable both in England or Ireland, and 
caused all attempts at a general system of edu* 
cation to fail. Each sect not only gives no 
support to any attempt to establish any gener- 
al system of education connected with any 
other sect, but meets it with the most strenuous 
opposition. Nor is this surprising, for each 
considers its own tenets ana forms the ones 
most conducive to temporal well-being — and 
not a few, the only portals to eternal salvation. 
Scotland is the exception. Its parochial 
00 schools were established in 1696, when 
Probable the fervor of the Reformation in a com- 
mode of munity as yet only agricultural had 
°* produced an unusual degree of una- 
nimity on religious subjects, and the burden was 
laid entirely on the landholders. No general 
school-rate could by possibility succeed now, 
in the divided state of the religious world in 
that country. The difficulty might perhaps be 
solved by simply levying a rate, and dividing 
it in each parish, for the support of schools, in 
proportion to the number of families belonging 
to each considerable persuasion; and possibly 
this is the way in which alone the difficult}' 
can ultimately oe overcome. In urban parishes, 
at leasts where the evils of want of education 
for the poor are most strongly felt, it would be 
easy to establish in every school a room or 
rooms, in which the elements of secular educa- 



tion are taught to all, while in an adjoining 
apartment the children of the different persua- 
sions are in succession instructed on reliffions 
subjects by their respective religious teachers. 
A general rate might be levied on all for the 
support of the teachers in the first ; a special 
rate on those professing each persuasion for the 
instruction in the last This is done in several 
schools in manufactories in Scotland, and is 
generally practiced in America with perfect 
success. The system appears complicated, but 
it is perhaps the only way in which the diffi- 
culties connected witn the subject can be obvi- 
ated, or a general assessment for educational 
purposes be reconciled with the sin- i Treman- 
cereand therefore respectable, scru- hare's Amei^ 
pies of the serious portion of the J<^»i ^i W, 
community.' **' 

But supposing this difficulty surmounted, 
another, and a yet more formidable ^j 
one, remains behind, to the maffni- what is to 
tude of which the world is only oe- l»« done 
ginning to awaken. When the peo- J'^J^'J^ 
pie are educated, what is to be done claaaea ? 
with them ? How is the country to 
get on when so many more are trained to and 
qualified for intellectual labor than can by 
possibility find a subsistence, even by the most 
successful prosecution of any of its branches? 
How is the constantly increasing multitude of 
well-educated persons, armed with the powers 
of intellect, stimulated by the pressure of neces- 
sity, not restrained by tlie possession of prop- 
erty, to be disposed o( when no possible means 
of providing for them but by physical labor, 
which they abhor, can be devisea? How are 
they to be prevented, in periods of distress^ 
from becoming seditious, and listening to the 
suggestions of the demagogues who never fail 
to appear in such circumstances, who tell them 
that all their distresses are owing to the faulty 
institutions of society, and that under the reign 
of "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity," they 
will all disappear before the ascending power 
of the people? How, in such circumstances, is 
the balance of the different classes of society to 
be preserved, and the great, but inert, and 
comparatively unintellcctual mass of the rural 
population to be hindered from falling under 
the dominion of the less numerous, but more 
concentrated, more weolthy, and more acute 
inliabitants of towns? If tiiey do become sub- 
jected to them, what is that out class-govern- 
ment of the worst and most dangerous, Seoause 
the most numerous and irresponsible kind? 
And what is to be expected from it, but the 
entire sacrifice of the interests of the country, 
by successive acts of the legislature, to those 
of towns ? England has already felt these evils, 
but not to the degree that she otherwise would, 
from the invsJuable vent which lier numerous 
colonies have afforded to her surplus educated 
and indigent population : in America they have 
been wholly unknown, because the Far West 
has absorbed it all. 

These observations are not foreign to a work 
of general history: its subsequent es. 
volumes will be fittle more than a ^^^^9^ 
commentary on this text And with- jjJ^^JJUJJ^ 
out anticipating the march of events, to the dis- 
which will aoundantly illustrate pereionof 
them, it may be observed that the <n«Wn4. 
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maintenance of despotio inetitutiona in a coun- 
try of advancing intelligence is impoeaible; 
that' as knowledge is power, so knowledge will 
obtain power; tnat tne wisdom of government 
with a people growing in information, is gradu- 
ally and cautiously to admit them to a share 
in its duties; that the only way ta do this with 
safety, is by the representation of interest^, not 
nttmoers, the latter being class-government of 
the worst kind ; and that, with all that) safety 
must mainly be looked for in the providing 
ample outlets for the indigent intelligence of 
the state in colonial settlements. It is impoa- 
aible it should be otherwise, for it is by the 
force of education that the destinies of the 
species are to be worked out by the voluntary 
acts of free agents. The desires consequent on 
information, with their natural offspring, demo- 
cratic ambition, are the great moving powers 
of nature; and in the last days of man, as in 
the firsts it is by eating of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge that he is torn up from his native 
aeats^ and impelled by the force of his own de- 
sires to obey the Divine precept to overspread 
the earth and subdue it 

Another subject destined in the end to be 
03 attended with paramount import- 
Disfran- ftnoe, though its moment was not 
cliiaeineiit perceived at this time, was at the 
of Gram- same time introduced into Parlia- 
ovnaftror ^^^U uid showed how closely the 
iu mem- growing intelligence of an era is con- 
tera to nected wtih the desire for an exten- 
Yorkshire. ,j^,^ ^^ poUtical power. This was 

Pabliamxntabt Rsfobm. Lord John Russell 
on 9th May introduced the subject by propos- 
ing three resolutions: 1. That the people were 
dissatisfied with the representation; 2. That 
boroughs convicted of brioery should be disfran- 
chised; and, 3b That their members should be 
transferred to some populous place not repre- 
sented. Grampouna had been convicted of 
bribery- in the last election, on so extensive a 
aeale that it appeared in evidence that *' per- 
haps there might be two or three electors who 
had not received briber" The bill disfranchis- 
ing the borough passed without any opposi- 
tion, but a great division of opinion arose as to 
the place to which the members for it should 
be transferred. In the bill, as it originally 
stood, it was proposed that they should be 
transferred to Leeds ; but the aristocratic party. 
in both Houses, inclined to give them to some 
rural district^ where their influence might be 
more easily exerted. The bill was not pushed 
through all its stages this session, in conse- 
quence of the proceedings against the Queen 
absorbing the whole attention of the legisla- 
ture; but it was revived in the next» and, as 
it passed the Commons, the franchise was con- 
ferred on Xieeds. In the Lords^ however, this 
was altered, and the members were bestowed 
on the county of York. With this alteration 
the Reform party were far from being satisfied ; 
but they wisely a^eed to it, and the bill, thus 
amended, passed into a law. Thus was the 
foundation laid of the great fabric of parlia- 
mentary reform, ten years before the empire 
was shaken to the centre by the superstructure 
being raised. Even at this early period, how- 
ever, the opening made awakened very serious 
mUtwb in many able persoiu^ who aJterward 



became leaders of the Whig party.* Happy 
would it hav^ been for the nation if it had been 
regarded by the opposite parties as a question 
of social amelioration, not political power, and 
the use that was practicable had been made 
of the progressive and just reforms j . » 
which might have been founded on 1820, 46,^7 ; 
the disfranchisement of the bor- Pari. Deb. v! 
oughs convicted of corruption, in- JW»<J24,69fl, 
stead of the wholesale destruction of 
the majority of their number.^ 

The doctrine of Free Trade, afterward so 
largely acted upon by the British 
legislature, first began at this time Rise of free 
to engross the thoughts not only of unde ideas 
persons engaged in commerce and unong the 
manufactures^ but of the heads of Sd lSS** 
the Goveinment On 8th May, Mr. Lansdowne's 
Baring presented a petition on this declaration 
subject from the merchants of Lon- jj^® *"^' 
don ; and on the 16th, Mr. Eirkman 
Finlay, a Glasgow merchant^ equally remark- 
able for the extent of his transactions and 
the liberality of his views, brought forward 
a petition from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Glasgow, which set forth, in strong terms, 
the evils arising from the restricted state of 
the trade with China and the East Indies, and 
the advantages over British subjects which the 
Americans enjoyed in that respect ; and urged 
the repeal of the Usury Laws, and the reduc- 
tion or removal of the duties on the importa- 
tion of several foreign commoditiea These 
views were so favorably received in both 
Houses of Parliament, that Lord Lansdowne 
waf encouraged, a few days after, to bring for- 
ward a motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the means of 
extending our foreign commerce He dwelt, 
in an especial manner, on the inconveniences 
to which the trade of the country was now ex- 
posed by the numerous duties which restricted 
it iu every direction, and argued that^ " what- 
ever brought the foreign merchant to this 
country, and made it a general mart for the 
merchandise of the world, was beneficial to 
our trade, and enriched the industrious popu- 
lation of our ports. Such freedom of transit 
would allow an assortment of cargoes for for- 
eign markets, and thus extend our trade in 
general The import duties on Baltic timber 
should be removed, for they cost us annually 
£500,000 more for our ships and houses than 



* In October, 1810, after the Grampound Disftanchise- 
ment BiU had flrat been introdaced into Parliament, Mr. 
Ward, afterward Lord Dudley, wrote 10 the Bishop of* 
LlandafT: '* Ail I am aflrald of is, that by having the 
theoretical defbcta of the present House of Commons per- 
petually dinned into their ean.the well-intentioned and 
well-affected part of the eonununity should at last begin 
to suppose that some reform is necessary. Now, 1 can 
hardly conceive anu refbrm that would not bring us with- 
in the whirlpool of democracy, toward which wo should 
be attracted by an irresistible fbrce, and in an hourly ac- 
celerated ratio. But I flatter myself there is wisdom 
enough in the country to preserve us long fh>m so great 
an InnoTation." In April, 1890, he again wrote : " When 
I see the progress that reform is making, not only among 
the TUlgar, but persons, like yourself, of underatanding 
and education, clear of interested motives and party 
fhnaticism, my spirito fhil me. f wish I could perauads 
myself that the flrat day of refbrm will not be the first of 
the English Revolution." In February, 1831, he writes : 
** Maekmtoah would keep the nomination boroughs ; for my 

E art, I am content with the constitution as it stands. '*-« 
rOBD DunLiY's Lsiters, Sae, S47, S77. 
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if we bought it from the north of Europe. The 
duties on French wines nlso should be lowered, 
to augment the trade with that country, and 
the trade with India entirely thrown open. Ae 
a proof of the superior value of the free trad 
to the East to that of the East India Company, 
it 'u sufficient to observe^ that the former has 
61,000 tons of shipping and 4720 seamen while 
the latter employs only 20,000 tons and 2650; 
, j^^ j^ and our trade to America, which, at 
l82o/63, the period of the independence of 
IS: Part, that country, was only £3,000,000, 
2?* ^ *^» has now swelled to the enormous 
amount of £30,000,000 a year."* 
Lord Liverpool made a very remarkable 

^ speech in reply ; memorable as be* 

Lord Liver* ^^S ^he first enunciation, on the part 
psol'amenio- of Government, of the principles of 
nble speecli fp^^ trade, which, half a century be- 

^^* fore, had been promulgated by (^ea- 
nay in France, and Adam Bmith in Great Britain. 
" It must be admitted,** he observed, ** that there 
has been a great falling off in our foreign trade 
m. the last year ; for our exports have declined 
HO less than £7,200,000 in the year 1819, com- 
]^ared with the average of the three preceding 

iears. It is of importance to examine in what 
ranches of our trade so great and alarming a 
diminution has occurred. It is not in any great 
degree in our intercourse with the Continent ; 
with it the decline has been only £600,000. 
The great decrease has been in our trade with 
the East Indies and the United States of Amer- 
ica :^ with the latter alone there was a falling 
off in the last, compared with the three pre- 
ceding years, of no less than £3,600,000. The 
general doctrines of freedom of trade, viewed 
m the abstract^ are undoubtedly well founded; 
but the noble marquis (Lansdowne) who intro- 
duced the subject is too experienced a states- 
man not to qualify them in their application 
to this country. It is impoBsible for U8» or any 
country in the world, except, perhaps, the Uni- 
ted States of America, to act unreservedly upon 
that principle. 
** If we look to the general principles of trade 
and commerce, we must, at the same 
C6Dijnued. ^™®» look to our law concerning agri- 
culture. We shall there see an abso- 
lute prohibition of the importation of ereat part 
of foreign agricultural produce, and heavy du- 
ties on Uie remainder. Under the operation of 
these laws, we can not admit free trade to for- 
eign countries. We will not take their cattle, 
nor their com, except under heavy duties ; how 
ean we expect them to take our manufactures ? 
With what propriety may not those countries 
say to us, *It you talk big of the advantages of 
free commerce, if you value so highly the prin- 
ciples of your Adam Smith, show ^'our sincer- 
ity and your Justice by the establishment of a 
reciprocal intercourse. Admit our agricultural 
proauce, and we will admit your manufactures.* 
Your lordships know it would be impossible to 
aeeede to auch a proposition. We nave risen 
to our present greatness under the opposite 
system. Some suppose that we have nsen in 
oonsequence of that system ; others, of vihcm J 
0m one, believe we have risen in spit^ of that 
system. Whichever of tliese hypotheses be 
true, certain it ia we have risen under a very 
different system from that of free and uiire 



strained trade. It is utterly impossible, with 
our debt and taxation, even if they were bat 
half their existing amount, that we can sudden- 
ly adopt the principles of free trade. To do so 
would be to unhinge the whole property in the 
country; to make a change in the value of 
every man's possessions^ and ill none more so 
than those of agriculture, the very basis of our 
opulence and power. 

" I was one of those who, in 1816, advocated 
the Corn Bill In common with all 
the supporters of that measure, I be- catSudeA. 
lieved ft expedient to give an addi- 
tional protection to the agriculturist I thought 
that, after the conclusion of a twenty yearsT 
war, and the unlimited extent to which specula- 
tion in a^culture had been carried, and the 
comparatively low price at which com could 
be raised in several countries of the Continent^ 
great distress would ensue to all persons en> 
gaged in the cultivation of the land. I thought 
the Com Bill should be passed then, or not at 
all. Havinff been passed, it should now bo 
steadily adhered to; for nothing aggravates 
the difficulties of all persons engased m eulti- 
vation so much as alterations in uie laws re- 
gardin|[ importation. While, therefore, I advo- 
cate going into a committee, with a view to re- 
moving many of the restrictions and prohibi- 
tions affecting our foreign and colonial trade, I 
must at the same time state that» as a general 
measure, absolute freedom of trade can not be 
established. In agricultural productions, and 
several branches of our manufactures, protec- 
tion must be adhered ta It might have been 
better had it been otherwise from the beginnings 
and each country bad attended only to those 
branches of manufacture in which it has natural 
advantages ; but^ as matters stand, we can no^ 
save under large exceptions, attempt to re- 
trace our steps. I do not believe , p^ ^^ 
the change in the currency has had i, see.'soo— 
any connection with the general dis- correeied by 
tress which has since unhappily pre- ^"* Liver- 
vailed."^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

This subject of aCTicultural distress was anx- 
iously pressed on both Houses of „ 
Pariianient during this session ; and Appoimmeot 
the petitions relating to the subject ei a comnut- 
were so numerous, and stated facts *** ^ inqwrs 
of such importance and startling JSJilStrew. 
magnitude, that' although Govern- 
ment opposed the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the subject, it was carried by a 
majority of 150 to 101 > It met, accordingly, 
collected a great deal of valuable evidence and 
information, and, as will appear in the sequel, 
published a most important report But what 
18 chiefly of moment in this stage of the inquiiy 
is the opinions delivered by three very remark- 
able men, well qualified to judj^e of the subject^ 
and on the justice of whose views subsequent 
experience has thrown an imperishable fight 
These were Mr. Brougham, Mr. Uuskissou, and 
Mr. Ricardo ; and the quotations, brief as thev 
shall be, from their speeches, present the kernel, 
as it were, of that great debate with , ^^ ^^ 
the issue of which the future fate of the |ggo, 7«. 
empire was indissolubly wound up.' 

It was observed by Mr. Brougham: "Agri- 
culture is in an especial manner entitisd to pro- 
tection, both because many publio burdens pi 
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unequally upon it, and because much poor land 
has been brought into cultivation, 
Opinioii of ▼I'i^^l^ could not be thrown back to 
Mr. Brougk- its former state without immense 
am on thim misery to individuals, as well as in- 
tubjeet. j^py j^ ^jjg public A manufacturer 

erects a huge building in a parish, in which the 
production of two articles is carried on — cotton 
mdpoHpert; and altl^ough this manufactory 
may yield to the proprietor £80,000 a year, 
yet he is only rated for poor-rates at £^00 a 
year, the value of his buildings ; while his poor 
•neigtibor, who rents land to that amount^ is 
rated at the same, though his income, so &r 
from being equal to the manufacturer's, is not 
a fourth part even of his rent. Besides this, 
there nre the bridge-rates, the county-rates, the 
church-rates, and many other blessings, -heaped 
on that favored class the agriculturalists. They, 
of course, must not raise their voices against 
such a distribution of these imposts, nor for a 
moment be heard to contend for an equality of 
burdens with the other classes of the com- 
munity. 

** It is said that it is an erroneous policy to 
purchase corn dear at home, when it 

Continaed. ^^^ ^® bought at a much cheaper rate 
abroad ; and the only effect of this, it 
is added, is to lead men to cultivate bad land 
at a very great expense. This may possibly be 
true in the abstract ; but the question we have 
now to consider is not whether, at such an ex- 
pense, you ought to bring bad land into culti- 
vation, but whether, having encouraged the 
cultivation .of that land, we should now allow 
it to run to waste! The circumstances in which 
the country has been placed have been such, 
that even the worst land has been eagerly cul- 
tivated and brought in at an immense expense. 
It has been drained, hedged, ditched, manured, 
and become part of the inheritance of the Brit- 
ish people. The capital expended in these im- 
provements has been irrecoverably sunk in the 
land : it has become part and parcel of the soil, 
and was the life and soul of the cultivators 
and a large part of our inhabitants. Is it expe- 
dient to allow this inheritance to waste away, 
this large capital to perish, and with it the 
means of livelihood to so large a part of our 
people ? 

"Some time ago there were several vessels 
in the harbor of London laden with 
ConJuded ^'*^**^» which, but for the Corn Laws, 
' might have been purchased for 87s. 
a quarter. On the prineiple on which the Corn 
Laws are opposed, this com ought to have been 
purchased, because it was cheaper than any 
which we can grow ; but then, if that principle 
were acted upon, what would be the conse- 
quence f The inevitable result would be, that, 
in the next season, seven or eight millions of 
acres would be thrown out of cultivation, and 
the persons engaged in it out of employment 
Is there any man bold enough to look such a 
prospect in the face! What does the change 
amount toi To this, and nothing more, that 
we would inflict a certain calamity on the cul- 
tivator and landlord, in order to enable the 
consumer to eat his quartern loaf a penny 
cheaper. Can the destruction of so large a 
portion of the eommunity be considered as a 
Denefit, because another gained by itt There 



is no philosopher or political economist who 
has ever ventured to maintain such a doctrine. 
The average of imports of wheat for the last 
five years nave been 477,188 qnar- ,„.-.. 
ters. This is formidable enough of {. aJ^ May 
itself, but what is it to what may 30,i830;Aii. 
be anticipated under a free trade in R«g- 18S0, 
grain !"»• ^*'^^' 

On the other hand, it was maintained by 
Mr. Ricardo, on tiie part of the Free- 72. 
traders: *' The atirnculturists argue Answer liy 
that they are entitled to a remuner- W'- Ric««to. 
ating price for their produce, forgetting that 
what is remunerating must vary according to 
circumstances. If, by preventing importation, 
the farmer is induced to- expend his capital on 
land not suited for the production of grain 
crops, you voluntarily, and by your own act» 
raise the price by which you are remunerated, 
and then you make that price a ground for 
again prohibiting importation. Open the ports, 
admit foreign ^rain, and you drive this land 
out of cultivation ; a less remunerating price 
will then do for the more productive soils. 
You might thus have fifty remunerating prices, 
according as your eapital was employed on 
productive or unproductive soils. It becomes 
the legislature, however, not to look at the 
partial losses which would be endured by a 
few who could not cultivate their land profit- 
ably at a diminished price, but to the general 
interests of the nation. It is better to have a 
greater quantity of produce at a low price than 
a lesser, at a large price, for the benefit to the 

* Mr. Hnsklsson, who fbUowed on the same side, made 
aeversl most important obeerrations, which subsequent 
events have rendered prophetic. He observed, ** that he 
still retained the same views on this question which he 
had held in 1815, when the present Com Law was passed. 
In the first place, he conaiaered that during a long series 
of years, by circumstances over which tiM countrv had 
no control, an artificial protection had been afforded to 
agriculture, which had fbrced a great mass of capital to 
the raising of com which would not otherwise have been 
applied to that object. If an open trade in com bad beea 
then allowed, a great loss of the c^>ital thus invested, 
and a great loss to the agricultural part of the connnunity, 
would have been occasioned. It was considered that 8to. 
the quarter was the price which would remunerate the 
the fanner, and he had voted for it accordingly. The 
second reason was, that, in its peculiar circumstanees, it 
was of great Importance to this country not to be depend- 
ent on foreign countnes for a supply of food. It is an error 
to say there will be suflbring on both sides, if the country 
which raised corn for us attempted to withhold the sup- 
ply. So there would ; but would the contest be an eqiwl 
one? To the foreign nation the result would be a dim- 
inution of revenue or a pressure on agriculture. To us the 
result would probably be revolution and the subTersion of 
the state. Let it be recollected that America, during the 
late war, despite its dependence on agriculture, and its 
sensitiveness to the voice of the people, actually submitted 
to an embargo with a view to incommode us by cutting 
off our supply of grain. A great power, like that of Napo- 
leon, might compel a weak neutral to close its harbors, 
and thus starve us into submission, without suffbring any 
inconvenience itself. The third ground on which he had 
consented to the modification of the principle of nve trade, 
was the situation of Ireland, which had previously re- 
ceived encouragement Ttom our demand* to withdraw 
which would have been most injorioiiB to that country. 
To give a superior cultivation to the fertile land of that 
most fertile country, and to turn British capital into it, 
would ultimately tend. In a most material degree, to in- 
crease the resources and revenue of the empire. Since 
the passing of the Cora Lawa the iroprnts tnm Irdand had 
increased every year."— Pari. Debatei, new series, i. 078, 
679. One of the most curious things In history is the 
clear and lucid way in which the resut of measures under 
diacuaaloa is often foretold, the entiie insensibility whieh 
is at the time shown to the pradletkn, aad its ' 
oonplete aeeompUshment. 
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producer is the same, and that to the consumer 
lA much greater. 

" By cheapening food the people will be en- 
abled at once to purchase a larger 

Conttaied. <l"»°*^*y,<'^'^» ^^^ ^? additional 
supply of other convemences or lux- 

The nigh price of proyisions diminishes 



unes. 



at once the profits of capital and the comforts 
of the workmen he employs. What constitutes 
the greater part of the price of manufactured 
articles? The wages of labor. Diminish those 
wages, by lessening the cost of the subsistence 
which must always form its principal ingre- 
dient, and you either augment the profits of 
capital, or extend the market for its produce by 
lessening its cost Either of these would be a 
great benefit to our manufacturing population. 
The agriculturists say that they are able to 
supply the whole inhabitants of the country 
with "food, and they demand heayy duties to 
enable them to feel secure in their efforts to do 
so. But the answer to all their demands is 

Elain. You can grow these articles, it is true ; 
ut we can purchase them cheaper than you 
can grow them. Is it expedient to force culti- 
yation on your inferior soils at a loss to your- 
selves ? All principle is against it They might 
as well urge in France, that, as they can grow 
sugar from beet-root at a cost greater than it 
can be raised ip the West Indies, therefore you 
should load West Indian sugar in that country 
with prohibitory duties. 

"Again it is said, as shipowners and yarious 
classes of manufacturers are protect- 
Coneluded. ^ ^^® agriculturists should be the 
' same. In truth, however, these pro- 
tections are of no use whatever, either to the 
country or the branches of industnr which are 
protected. Take any branch of trade you 
please ; let it be in the most flourishing state, 
and enjoying the best possible prospects; sur- 
round It with prohibitory duties, and you will 
soon see it languish and decline. The reason 
is, that the stimulus to human industry, the 
spur to human exertions arising from necessity, 
has been taken away. Even if the trade pro- 
tected were thereby benefited, it could only 
be at the expense of the rest of the communi- 
ty ; and all that is said on the other side about 
the injustice of benefiting one class at the ex- 
pense of another, here turns against themselves. 



Countervailing duties, if adopted in one coun- 
try, will soon be followed in others, and thence 
will arise a war of tariffs, which will cripple^ 
and at last destroy all commerce whatever. 
The interests of the agriculturists and of the 
other classes of the community mighty indeed, 
be identified, provided we were restrained 
from all intercourse with other nations; but 
this is impossible in a country such as ours, 
which carries on an extensive commercial inter- 
course with foreign countries. The price of 
grain may be altered either by alterations in 
the currency, which will raise it along with 
all other articles, or by legislatiye restric- 
tions, which will alter it alone. The first altera- 
tion may not be injurious, because it affects 
all alike. The latter necessarily must be so, 
because it lowers at once both the p , y^ . 
profits of stock and the wages of [ g" g?*" 
labor."* . , . 

Such was the commencement of this great de- 
bate, which for the next quarter of a 
century almost constantly convulsed Additional 
the nation, and certainly never was facts since 
pleaded on both sides with greater discovered 
force or by more consummate mas- oj^*^"»"*>- 
ters. One important consideration, 
however, was omitted on both sides, from sta- 
tistical researches having not as then brought 
it to light, though it now stands forth in the 
brightest colors. This is the infinitely superior 
value of our home or colonial trade to that of 
the grain-growing countries from whom we im- 
port food, and the extreme impolicy, even with 
a view to the interest in the end of the manu- 
facturers themselves, of discouraging the former 
to encourage the latter. So great is this dis- 
proportion, that it would pass for incredible, if 
not established by the unerring evidence of sta- 
tistical facts.* Our manufacturers still find their 
best customers in the men who cultivate the ad- 
joining fields. Notwithstanding the great ex- 
tent of our foreign commerce, the manufactures 
consumed in the home market are still double 
in value those consumed in all foreign markets 
put together: our own husbandmen take off 
fifty times the amount of our manufactures per 
head which those of the grain-growing coun- 
tries do, from whom we now derive so large a 
part of our subsistence; and small as is the 
number of their inhabitants to those of the rest 



* EXPOKTS FBOM GbEAT BRITAIN IN 1830. 





Exports. 
Deelarad value. 


PopnUtion. 


Rate p«r head. 


Russia 

Prussia. 

France 

British America 


Xl, 289,704 

503,531 

2,028,463 


66,000,000 
16,000.000 
34,000,000 


£0 H 
7 
10 


3,813,707 
2,201,032 
2,807,356 


2,500,000 
972,000 
538,000 


1 10 

2 14 
5 17 


West Indies 


Australia 


Total British Colonies 


19,517,039 
14,362,976 


115,675.000 
25,000,000 


4 9 
13 8 


United States of America 


British Colonies and Descendants 

All the rest of the World, 


X33,860,015 
40,608,707 


140,675,000 
830,000,000 


i:o 4 8 

1 


ManuAiclured for Home Market 


irr4,448,722 
130,000,000 


27,000,000 


i:5 



— Parliamentary Papers, 1851. 

Excluding the native population of India, which is 109,000,000, and supposing they consume i:5,000,000 worth of 
She i:7 ,000,000 of exports to British India, the exports to British native colonial population, which is about 6,000,000, 
will be i:i4,000,000, pr jC2 5b. a head, against Is. s head for aU the rest of the worid. 
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of the world, our exports to our own eolonies, 
emancipated and unemancipated, are nearly 
equal to thoee to all the rest of the world put 
together. 
These, and all other social questions, how 
momentous soever, were cut short iu 
ConiSenciH ^« Pf rHament by the proceedings 
montorttae agamst the Queen, which entirely 
troubles engrossed the attention of the legis- 
qqw ^^ lature and the interest of the peo- 
**"' pie during the whole remainder of 
the year, and not only seriously shook the Min- 
istry, but violently agitated the nation. This 
unhappy Princess, the second daughter of the 
sister of George III., and of the illustrious House 
of Brunswick, had been married early in life to 
the Prince of Wales, now the reigmne Sover- 
eign, without their ever having seen each other, 
or possessing the smallest acquaintance with 
eacn other's tastes, habits, or inclinations. It 
is the melancholy fate of persons in that ele- 
vated sphere in general to nave marriages im- 
posed upon them as a matter of state-necessity, 
without the slightest regard to their wishes or 
happiness ; and great is the domestic misery to 
which this necessity too often lead& But the 
|>eculiar circumstances of this case rendered the 
situation of the royal pair beyond the ordinary- 
case of crowned heads calamitous. The Prince 
At the time of his marriage was deeply attached 
to, and had been married, though without the 
consent required by the Marriage Act, and of 
course illegally, to another lady of great per- 
sonal and mental attractions. The Princess, to 
whom he was afterward compelled to give his 
hand, though possessed of great liveliness and 
considerable talent^ and no small share of per- 
sonal charms^ was totally unsuited to his tastes, 
and repugnant to his habits. The consequence 
was, that both parties were inspired with a 
mutual aversion from the moment they first 
met : the marriage ceremony was gone through, 
but it was more a form than any thing else; 
after the first few days they never met in 
1 ImA private, and after tne birth of the 
u£tta- Princess Charlotte, no hope remain- 
bary*8 Di- ed of any further issue to continue 
aries, iii. the direct line of succession to the 
^*»'^"- throne.^ 
The Princess, after her separation from her 
husband, lived chiCfiy at Blackheath, 
Sketeiior ^^^^ there Mr. Perceval, afterward 
her life pri- Prime Minister, was for long her prin- 
ortothis cipal adviser ; but Mr. Canning also 
'"^"^^ shared her society, and has recorded 
his opinion of the liveliness of her manner, and 
the cnarms of her conversation; and Sir Walter 
Scott has added his testimony to the flattering 
opinion. It was scarcely possible that a Prin- 
cess of a lively manner, fond of society, and es- 
pecially of that of young and agreeable men, 
and living apart from her husband, should es- 
cape the breath of scandal, and it would prob- 
ably have attached to her notwithstanding the 
utmost decorum and propriety on her part 
Unfortunately, however, the latter qualities 
were precisely those in which the Princess was 
most deficient; and without going the length 
of asserting that her conduct was actually crim- 
inal, or that she retaliated in kind on her hus- 
band for his well-known infidelities^ it is suffi- 
cient to obserye that the levity and indiscretion I 



of her manners were such as to awaken the so- 
licitude of her royal parents; and that a "deli- 
cate investigation" took place, the particulars 
of which have never been disclosed, and upon 
the import of which the only ob- , h^-|,^ 
servation which can safely be made tI. 4^ ; * 
is, that no public proceedings were Martineau, 
adopted in consequence of it* *• **'• 

When the Continent was opened to British 
travelers after the peace, the Prin- 
cess of Wales, to the great relief of „. '?• .._. 
her royal spouse, went abroad, with abroad, and 
a separate allowance of £85,000 a proceedings 
year, and for several years little was »" ^"""^u 
neard of her in this country, except *^^^^ 
her occasional appearance at a foreign court. 
It appeared, however, that, unknown to the 
public, her conduct was strictly watched; con- 
fidential persons of respectability were sent 
abroad to obtain evidence ; and, from the inform- 
ation received, Government conceived them- 
selves called upon to send instructions to our 
embassadors and ministers at foreign courts^ 
that they were not to eive her any official or 

f)ublic reception ; and if she were received pub- 
icly by the sovereign, they were not to be pres- 
ent at it This, with her formal exclusion from 
the English courts which had been previously 
pronounced, rendered her situation abroad very 
uncomfortable ; and to put an end to it> and get 
matters arranged on a permanent footing, Mr. 
Brougham, who had become her confidential 
adviser, proposed to Lord Liverpool, in June, 
1819, thougn without the knowledge of her 
Royal Highness, that» on condition of her al- 
lowance of £35,000 a year, which she at pres- 
ent enjoyed, being secured for her by act of 
Parliament or warrant of the Treasury for life, 
instead of being, as at present, dependent on 
the life of the Prince Regent^ she should agree 
to remain abroad during the whole remainder 
of her life. The Ministers returned a favorablo 
answer to this application ; and it was no won- 
der they did so, lor it went to relieve them from 
an embarrassment which all but proved fatal 
to the Administration. The Prince strenuously 
contended (or a divorce, as not only justifiea, 
but called for, in the circumstances, which, ho 
maintained, were such as would entitle any 
private subject to that remedy. The Cabinet 
opposed this, as likely to lead to a very serious 
agitation in the present disturbed state of the 
public mind. At length they came to a com- 
promise, to the effect that» ii she re- > Hugbes, 
mained abroad, no further proceedings vi. 49S ; 
of any sort should be adopted against ^^- ^^• 
her Koyal Highness ; but that* if she ^34 ;£i. • 
returned to England, they would ac- don*s Life, 
cede to the Prince's wishes.* " ^^• 

Matters remained in this position, in a kind 
of lull, during the remainder of the 79. 
life of George III. But when that Omission of 
mon.rchdied.inF.bru«r5r. 1820.«nd Jlf^'H^ 
the strong step of omitting her Ma- Liturgy, and 
jesty*8 name in the Liturgy was her return to 
taken, matters were brought to a England, 
crisis. The new Queen loudly exclaimed, that 
such an omission was a direct imputation on her 
honor, which could not for a moment be sub- 
mitted to ; and that she would return to En- 
gland instantly to vindicate her character. Tha 
King, learning this, as obstinately contended fw 
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an immediate divorce, in the event of her carry- 
ing her threat into execution ; and as his Min- 
isters refused to accede to this, they tendered 
their resignation, and attempts 'were made to 
form a new ministry, of which Lord Wellesley 
was to be the head. These failed ; and it was 
at length agreed that, if the Queen returned, 
proceedings were to be immediately com- 
menced against her. Attempts were, however, 
again made to avert so dire an alternative ; it 
was even proposed to increase her allowance to 
£50,000 a year, provided she agreed to take 
some other name or title than that of Queen, 
and not to exercise any of the rights belonging 
to tliat character. These proposals were form- 
ally transmitted to Mr. Brougham, as her Ma- 
jesty's principal law-officer, on the 16th April, 
and approved of by him. The indignant feel- 
ings and impetuous disposition of tne Queen, 
however, rendered all attempt at accommoda- 
tion fruitless. She was much incensed, in Feb- 
ruary, by being refused a guard of honor as 
ir h lA Queen of England; and no sooner did 
^^ ' she hear of the omission of her name 
in the Liturgy, than she took the bold resolu- 
tion of returning immediately to this country, 
alleging that England was her real home, and 
to it ma would immediately fly. However 
, we may regret this resolution, and 

l82o"l^ deplore the unfortunate results to 
129;* Lord which it led, we can not but admire 
Dudley's the spirit of a Princess who thus 
SM^^Tet- Graved the utmost dangers, it might 
terofthe be to her life, in vindication of her 
Queen, honor, or fail to adroit that, in what- 
March 16, ^^^j. ^jg^ Q^jen Caroline was awant- 

ing, it was not in the courage hered- 
itary in her race.* • 
Sne was met by Mr. Brougham and Lord 
go, Hutchinson, who in vain endeavored 
Her land- to get her to accede to the King's of- 
jj« i" ^2' ^^^ o^ £50,000 a year, provided she 
enthaslu^ would remain abroad, and not assume 
tc reeep- the title or duties of the Queen of £n- 
tton. gland. She indignantly rejected the 

proposal, as an insult to her honor and a stain 
upon her character ; and having dismissed Bcr- 
gami, her alleged paramour, at St Omer, she 
uinded at Dover on the afternoon of the 6th 
June. No Words can adequately describe the 
universal enthusiasm which her arrival excited 
among the great bulk of the people. They had 
previously been prepared for her reception by 
the. publication of her letters complaining of the 
treatment she had experienced, and she had 
been expected almost daily for several weeks 

East The courage and decision displayed by 
er Royal Highness on this trying occasion ex- 
cited general admiration, and was hailed as a 

* " 1 have written to Lord Liverpool and Ldrd Castle- 
reagb, demanding to have my name inserted in the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, and that ordera be given to all 
British embassadors, ministers, and consuls, that I should 
be acknowledged and received as Queen of England ; and 
after the speech made by Lord Casilereagh in the House 
of Commons, m answer to Mr, Brougham, I do not expect 
Co receive ftirther insult. I have also demanded that a 
palace may be prepared far my recaption. England is my 
real home, to which I shall immediately fly."— Queen 
Caroline, March 16, 1820; Ann. Reg. 1820, p. 131. 
'*ITer promptitude and courage,'* 8«id Lcrd Dudley at the 
Cime, " confounded her opponents, and gained her the fh- 
v*r of the people. Whatever one may think of her conduct 
in other respects, it is impossible not to give her credit 
tor these qualities."— Lord Dudlkt*b Ltttcra, 254. 



convincing proof of her innocence. The spec- 
tacle of a Queen deserted by her husband, ca- 
lumniated, as it was thought^ by- his Ministers^ 
threatened with trial, it might be death, if she 
set her foot on British ground, braving, all theso 
daneers in vindication of her innocence, awaken- 
ed the warmest sympathy of the multitude, in 
whom noble deeds seldom fail to excite the most 
enthusiastic feelings. Pity for her supposed 
wrongs, united with admiration of her real 
courage, and the fine expression of i Martinean, 
Mr. Denman, that if she had her i. 332 ; Ann. 
place at all in the Prayer-Book, it f^'^^* 
was in the supplication "for all who lo^ Dud- 
are desolate and oppressed," found a ley's Let- 
responsive echo in tne British heart' ^^» **• 

lliat these were the feelings of the vast m*- 
jority of the British people, wno hail- 
ed the arrival of the Queen with such vjewsoT 
enthusiastic feelings^ is beyond a theRadicM 
doubt ; and it was honorable to the l««ler8 oa 
nation that they were so general. Son*^**" 
But the Radical leaders, who fanned 
the movement, were actuated by very different 
and much deeper views. Better informed thaa 
the multitude whom they led, they had no con- 
fidence in the ultimate vindication of the Queen't 
innocence; but) so far from being deterred by 
that circumstance, they built on it their warm* 
est hopes, and considered it as a reason for the 
roost strenuous efforts. Innocent or guilty, 
thev could not but gain by the investigation, 
ana the agitation to which it would infallibly 
lead: 

" Careless of ftite, they took their way. 
Scarce caring who might win the day ; 
Their booty was secure." 

If her innocence were proved, they would gain 
a triumph over the King, force upon him a wife 
whom he coidd not endure, overturn his Minis- 
ters, and perhaps shake the monarchy : if her 
f^uilt, they would gain the best possible ground 
or declaiming on the corniption which prevail- 
ed in high places, and the monstrous nature of 
those institutions which gave persons of such 
character the lead in society. The views they 
entertained, and the hopes by which they were 
animated, have been stated by one of the ablest 
of their number, whose voluminous writings and 
sterling sense have given him a lasting place in 
British annals.* Lord Eldon, more correctly, 
as the event proved, foresaw the issue of the 
crisis, when he wrote at the time, ** Our Queen 
threatens to approach England ; if she can ven- 
ture, she is the most courageous lady a Tvy^igg^s 
I ever heard ot The mischief, if Life of 
she does come, will be infinite. At Eldon, ii. 
Jirst, she will have extensive pop- ^' ' f^' 
ularity with the multitude ; in a few 139,' 140 : * 
short weeks or months^ she will be Hughes, vL 
ruhicd in the opinion of all the <27, 429. 
u)orld." » 

* '* The people, in their sense of justice,** says Cobbeit, 
" went back to the time when she was in fhct turned out 
of her husband's house, with a child in her arms, without 
blame of any sort having been imputed to her : they com- 

Rared what they had heard of the wifo with what they 
ad seen of the husband, and they came to their determin- 
ation accordingly. A» far at related to the quesiiem of 
guilt or mnoeencef they did not care a ttrmo ; but they 
took a large view of the matter : they went over her wholo 
history ; they determined that she had been wronted, and 
they resolved to aphold her.*'— Cobbstt's Ltfe of George 
IV., 424. 
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The reeeption whitsh the Qaeen met with was 

such as might swell her heart with 

EntbwlMtic exultation, and flatter the Radicals 

reoepuon of into the hope of an approaching 

the Queen at subversion of the Government No- 

LonSn^ *" ^"8 ^« i^ ^*d been witnessed since 
the restoration of Charles XL An 
immense multitude awaited her arrival at the 
harbor of Dover ; the thunder of artillery from 
the castle, for the. first and lent time, saluted her 
approach ; the road to London was beset with 
multitudes eager to obtain a glimpse of her per- 
son. She entered the metropolis^ accompanied 
by two hundred thousand persons. Kight and 
day her dwelling was surrounded by crowds, 
whose vociferous applause of herself and her 
liiends was eaualea by their vituperation of 
the King, ana threats against his Ministers. 
Government were in the utmost alarm: meet- 
ing^ of Ministers were held daily, almost hourly. 
Their apprehensions were much increased by 
symptoms of insubordination being manifested 
in one of the regiments of the foot-guards sta- 
tioned in the Mews barracks at Charing Cross, 
which, although ostensibly grounded on the in- 
eonveniences and crowded state of their bar- 
racks, were strongly apprehended to be con- 
Bected with the excited feelings of the populace 
in the metropolis, with whom the household 
troops were m such constant communication. 
The Duke of Wellington was sent for, and by 
his presence and courage succeeded in restoring 
order, and next morning the disaffected troops 
were sent off in two divisions to Portsmoutn. 
lAnn D.. Thc nisHt before the last division 

» Ann. Reg. 1 ^ « • 1 • I 

1820, 13d, marched, however, an alarmmg mob 
143 ; Mar- collected round the gates of the bar- 
iS*l'*'sid- ™'^^' calling on the troops to come 
mouth's ' out and join them ; and they were 
Lifi, Hi. only dispersed by a troop of the 
330, 831. life-guaras, called out by Lord Sid- 
mouth in person.^ 

After ^e Qaeen's arrival in London, an at- 
83. tempt was made by her able advisers, 
Failura of Messrs. Brougham and Den man, to 
la oiu^and ^®'*®^ ^^® negotiation, and prevent 
eom:neaee- ^he disclosures, painful and discredit- 
mam or the able to all concerned, to which the 
iDquiry. threatened investigation would neces- 
sarily lead. The basis of the proposal was to 
be. that the King was to retract nothing, the 
Queen admit nothing, and that she was to leave 
Orsat Britain with an annuity, settled upon her 
for life, of £50,000 a year. It failed, however, 
in consequence of her Majesty insisting on the 
insertion of her name in the Liturgy and a re- 
eeption at foreign courts, or at least some one 
foreign court, in a manner suitable to her rank. 
On the first point the King was immovable; 
on the last, the utmost length he would go, 
was to agree to notify her being legally Queen 
of England to some foreign court, leaving her 
reception there to the pleasure of that court 
The utmost mutual temper and* courtesy were 
evinced by the commissioners on both sides, 
who were no less persons than Lord Castle- 
reagh and the Duke of Wellington on the part 
of his Majesty, and Messrs. Brougham and Den- 
man on that of the Queen. But all attempts 
at adjustment of the differences were unsuc- 
eessful, and on the 19th June it was formally 
announced in both Houses of Parliament that 
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the negotiation had failed, and on the 4th July, 
the secret committee of the Lords, to . 
whom it had been referred, reported ^^*' 
"that the evidence affectinpr the nonor of the 
Queen was such as to require, for the dignity 
of the Crown and the moral feeling and honor 
of the country, a solemn inquiry." The Queen 
next day declared, by petition to the . , 
Lords, her readiness to defend herself ^^y^* 
and praying to be heard by counsel ; and soon 
after Lord Liverpool brought forward, in the 
House of Lords, the £smous Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, which, on the narrative of improper 
and degrading conduct on the part of i protocol 
her Majesty, and an adulterous con- June 15, id) 
nection with a menial servant named 1^0 ; Ann. 
Bartelomeo.Bergami, proposed to dis- j^^*' A^» 
solve the marriage with nis Majesty, paii. Deb. 
and deprive her of all her rights and ii- 167, S07, 
priNnleges as QOeen of England.' ^^^- 

The die was now cast, and the trial went on 
in good earnest But who can paint ^ 
the scene which ensued, when the scene whick 
first of British subjects was brought ensued on 
to trial before the first of British t»»««rtal. 
assemblies by the most powerful of British sov- 
ereigns! Within that august hall, fraught with 
so many Interesting recollections^ where so 
many noble men had perished, and innocence 
had so often appealed from the cruelty of man 
to the justice or Heaven ; where Anne Boleyn 
had called God to witness, and Queen Cathe* 
rine had sobbed at severance from her chil- 
dren ; where Elizabeth had spoken to the hearts 
of her people, and Anne had thrilled at the re- 
cital 01 Marlborough's victories ; whose walls 
were still hung with tlie storied scene of the 
destruction of the Armada — was all that was 
great and all that was noble in England assem- 
bled for the trial of the consort of tlie Sover- 
eign, the daughter of the house of Brunswick 1 
There was to be seen the noble forehead and 
serene countenance of Castlereagh — the same 
now, in the throes of domestic anxiety, as when 
he affronted the power of France, and turned 
the scales of fortune on the plains of Cham- 
pagne ; there the Roman heaa of Wellington, 
still in the prime of life, but whose growbe 
intellectual expression bespoke the continued 
action of thought on that constitution of iron. 
Liverpool was there, calm and unmoved, amidst 
a nation's throes, and patiently enduring the 
responsibility of a proceeding on which the 
gaze of the world was fixed ; and Sidmouth, 
whose courage nothing could daunt, and whoso 
tutelary arm had so long enchained the fiery 
spirit which was now bursting forth on every 
Bide. There was Eldon, whose unaided abili- 
ties had placed him at the head of this august 
assembly, and who was now called to put his 
vast stores of learning to their noblest use — 
that of holding the scales of justice, even against 
his own strongest interests and prepossessions; 
and Uiere was Copley, the terror of whose 
cross-examination proved so fatal on the trial, 
and presaged the fame of his career as Lord 
Chancellor. There was Grey, whose lii^h in- 
tellectual forehead, big with the d^tinies of 
England, bespoke the coming revolution in her 
social state ; and Lansdowne, in whom suavity 
of manner and dignity of deportment adorned, 
without concealing, the highest gifts of elo- 
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quence and statesmansbip. There were Brough- 
am and Denman, whose oratorical powers and 
legal acuteness were sustained by a noble in- 
trepidity, and who, in now defending the illus- 
trious accused against the phalanx of talent and 
influence by which she was assailed, apparent- 
ly ib the ruin of their professional prospects, 
worthily won a seat on the Woolsack, and at 
tiie liead of the King's Bench of England. Law- 
rence there gazed on a scene more thrilling 
and august than the soul of painting had ever 
conceived ; and Kean studied the play of pas- 
sions as violent as any by which he had en- 
tranced the world on the mimic stage. And 
in the front of all was the Queen of England, a 
stranger, childless, reviled, discrowned, but sus- 
tained by the native intrepidity of her race, 
and gazing undaunted on the hostility of a 
nation in arms.* 
The trial — for trial it was, though disguised 
gj iinder the name of a Bill of Pains 
ProgreMof and Penalties — went on for several 
the trial, months ; and day after day, during 

Scuities***^' ^^^^ ^^^^ period, was the public press 
of England polluted by details, w hi ch 
elsewhere are confined to the professed votaries 
or theatres of pleasure. Immense was the de- 
moralizing influence which the production of 
these details exercised upon the nation, which 
laid before the whole people scenes, and famil- 
iarized them with ideas, which had hitherto 
been confined to the comparatively few, whom 
traveling had jnade acquainted with the license 
of foreign manners. It does not belong to his- 
tory to bring them again to light; they repose 
in decent obscurity, accessible to few, in the 
Parliamentary Debates^ and have come to be 
forgotten even by the licentious, to whom at 
the time they were a subject of such unbound- 
ed gratification. Sufiice it to say, that the facts 
sworn to by the witnesses for the prosecution 
were of such a nature as to leave no doubt of 
the guilt of the accused, if the evidence was to 
be relied on; but that there the case was beset 
by the greatest difiiculties. Most of the wit- 
nesses were Italians, upon whose testimony 
little reliance could be placed; some of them 
were involved in such contradictions, or broke 
down so under cross-examination, that they 
required to be thrown overboard altogether. 
The principal of them, Theodore Majocchi, the 
Princess's valet, pretended ignorance, on cross- 
examination, of so many things which he ob- 
viously recollected, that his answer to the 
questions, **Non mi ricordo" has passed into a 
proverbial expression known all over the world, 
to express the culpable concealment of known 
1 nuehes ^ru^^i ^Y * perjured witness. Yet did 
vi. 442; * the conauct of the Queen herself aiford 
Ann. Reg. reason to suspect that he had some- 
to^Chron ^ thing material to reveal ; for when 
986i Mar- ^^^ name was called out by the clerk, 
tinoau, i. as the first witness, she started up, 
^^- gave a faint cry, and left the House.* 

Mr. Brougham thus closed his eloquent open- 
ing of the defense for her Majesty, justly cele- 
brated as one of the finest specimens of British 



* The reader of Macaulay*s incomparable Esaay on 
Warren Htutmgs need not be told what model was in 
the author's eye in this paragraph ; but no one can fbel 
so strongly as he does the Aitility of all attempts to rival 
that noble picture. 



forensic eloquence: "Such, my Lords, is the 
case before you I Such is the evi- ^ 
dence in support of this measure — Peroration 
evidence inadequate to prove a debt, of Mr. 
impotent to deprive of a civil rights Brougham's 
ridiculous to convict of the lowest * *"**' 
offense, scandalous if brought forward to sup- 
port the highest charge wnich the law knows^ 
monstrous to stain the honor and blast the name 
of an English queen« What shall I say, then, 
if this is the proof by which an act of judicial 
legislation, a parliamentary sentence, an ex past 
facto law, is sought to be passed against this 
defenseless woman f My Lords, I pray you to 
pause ; I do earnestly beseech you to take heed. 
You are standing on the brink of a precipice — 
then beware! It will go forth as your judg- 
ment, if sentence shall go against the Queen. 
But it will be the only judgment you ever pro- 
nounced, which, instead of reaching its object, 
will return, and bound back upon those who 
gave it Save the country, my Lords, from the 
horrors of this catastrophe— save yourselves 
from this peril Rescue that country of which 
you are the ornaments, but in which you can 
nourish no longer, when severed from tlie peo- 
ple, than the olossom when cut off from the 
roots and the stem of the tree. Save that coun- 
try that you may continue to adorn it — save 
the Crown, which is in jeopardy — the aristoc- 
racy, which is shaken — the altar, which must 
totter with the blow which rends its kindred 
throne ! You have said, my Lords — ^you havo 
willed — the Church and the King have willed 
— that the Queen should be deprived of its sol- 
emn service. She has, insteaa of that solem- 
nity, the heart-felt prayers of the people. She 
wants no prayers of mine ; but I do here pour 
forth my humole supplications at the 
throne of mercy , that that mercy may ]^^^^ 
be poured down upon the people, in Brougham, 
a larger measure tnan the merits of i. S27, 298; 
its rulers may deserve, and that your r^iiP**** 
hearts may be turned to justice. * 

Such was the effect of this splendid speech, 
and such 'the apprehensions felt in a _ 
large part of tne House of Peers of Queen^s de- 
the hourly-increasing agitation out fense, and 
of dooi-s, that it is generidly thought^ ftilureofthe 
by those best acquainted with the 
feelings of that assembly, that if the vote had 
been taken at that moment, the Queen would 
have been entirely acquitted. Mr. Brouglmm 
himself intended to have done this^ after having 
merely presented her maid Manette Bron for 
exanunation. But she was not to be found: 
and the case went on with most able arguments 
by Mr. Denman and Mr. Williams, followed by 
evidence led at great length for her Majesty, 
and powerful replies by tiie Attorney and So- 
licitor General. The speech of the first (Sir 
Robert Gifford) was in an especial manner ef- 
fective — so much so, that the Radical leaders 
gave up the case for lost, and Cobbett threw 
off 100,000 copies of an answer to it' s Life of 
It was not the evidence for the pro- George IV., 
secution which had this effect, for it ^*^- 
was of so suspicious a kind that little reliance 
could be placed on it, but what was elicited, on 
cross-examination, from the English officers on 
board the vessel which conveyed her Majesty 
to the Levant, men of integrity and honor, of 
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whose iesttmony there was not a shadow of sus- 
picion. Without asserting that any of them 
proved actual guilt against her Majesty, it can 
not be disput^ that they establishea aeainst 
her an amount of levity of manner and laxity 
of habits, which rendered her unfit to be at the 
head of EInglish society, and amply justified the 
measures taken to exclude her from it The 
result was, that on the 6th November, the sec- 
ond reading of the bill was carried by a major- 
ity of 28, the numbers being 128 to 95, which 
was equivalent to « finding of guilty. In com- 
mittee, when the divorce clause came forward, 
it was sustained by a majority of 129 to 62, the 
Opposition having nearly all voted for the 
clause, with the view of defeating the bill in 
its last stage. This proved successful ; for on 
the third reading, on 10th November, the ma- 
jority sunk to NINE, the numbers being 108 to 
1 p ri D b ^*' Upon this, Lord Liverpool rose 
iii. n26 * * '^^ ^^^f ^^^ '^^^^ B^ slender a ma- 
1743 ; Ann. jority he could not think of pressing 
S>^'.1®*®» the measure further, and withdrew 
»»*• '»»• the bill' 

No words can convey an adequate idea of the 
gg general transports which prevailed 
General through the British Islands when the 
transports intelligence of the withdrawal of the 
oftlie peo- |jm ^ug received. London was spon- 
^ °* taneously, though partially, illumina- 

ted for three successive nights — those who did 
not concur in the general Joy, and they were 
many, joining in the festivity from a dread of 
the sovereign mob, and of tne instant penalty 
of having their windows broken, which in gen- 
eral followed any resistance to its mandates. 
Edinburgh, Dublm, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
all the ffreat towns, followed the example. For 
several days the populace in all the cities of the 
empire seemed to be delirious with joy ; nothing 
haa been seen like it before since the battle of 
Waterloo ; nothing approaching to it after, till 
the Reform Bill was passed. Addresses were 
voted to the Queen, from the Common Council 
of London, and all the popular constituencies in 
the kingdom ; and her residence in London was 
surrounded from daybreak to night by an im- 
a Ann. Rag. ^^i^'^ crowd, testifying in their usu- 
1890, ios, al noisy way the satisfaction they 
1??; ^^?" ^®^^ ** "^"^ victory. Yet, amidst all 
oToeo. [y. ^^^® congratulations, the position of 
447, 440 ; * her Majesty was sensibly deteriora- 
Hogbes, Ti. ted even by the completeness of her 
**^" triumph.* 

Being now secure of her position, and inde- 
gg pendent of the support of the popu- 
Rsptdreae- lace, she ceased to court them, and 
Uonorpub- this speedily cooled their ardor in 
he opinion, j^^^ ^^^^^ ^. complained that she 

was now always encircled by a coterie of Whig 
ladies^ and no longer accessible to their deputa- 
tions. When the struggle was over ana the 
victory gained, the King and his Ministers de- 
feated, and the Queen secured in her rank and 
fortune, they began to reflect on what they had 
done, and the qualities of the exalted personage 
of whom they had proved themselves such 
doiu^hty champions. They called to mind the 
evidence in the case, which they had little con- 
sidered while the contest lasted, and they ob- 
served, not without secret misgivings, the effect 
it produced on the different classes of society. 



They saw that the experienced hesitated at it, 
the serious shunned it, the licentious gloated 
over it The reaction so usual in such cases, 
when the struggle is over, ensued; and, satis- 
fied with having won the victory, they beffan 
to regret that it had not been gained m a less 
questionable cause. As has often been the case 
in English history, old feelings re- i Hughes Ti. 
vived when recent ones were satia- 447 ; Ann. 
ted ; and, strange to say, the most {^^- j^J^O, 
popularyears of therei^n of George i;;i. i."So; 
IV. were those which immediately Twiss^sLifii 
followed the greatest defeat his Gov- of Eidon, il. 
ernment had experienced.** *^*' 

The Ministers, however, who were not aware 
of the commencement of this reac- qq. 
tionary feeling, and looked only at Consterna- 
their public position as the Kind's S?}",®^ ^^^ 
Government, felt most acutely the who resolve 
defeat they had undergone, it all to remain at 
but overturned the Administration ; ^^^ p<wu. 
with men of less nerve and resolution at its 
head, it unquestionably would have done so. 
But Lord Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, and 
Lord Sidmouth, resolved to remain at their 
posts, conscious that to desert their Sovereign 
at this crisis would be nothing less than for his 
generals to abandon him in the day of battle. 
They were well aware that they were at the 
moment the most unpopular men in the British 
dominions ; they were never seen in the street 
without being reviled by the mob ; and anony- 
mous letters every day threatened them with 
death, if the proceedings against her Majesty 
were not abandoned.* They paid j. 
noregardtothesethreats, ana walk- mouth^iii. 
ed or drove to the House every day 832, 340 ; 

OS if nothing had occurred ; and the '^??*^M* 

1 J " • al • u of Eldon. il. 

people, adminng their courage, ab- 398,404,405. 

stained from actual violence, f Di- 
vision, as might naturally have been expected, 
ensued in the Cabinet, and more than one re- 
signation was tendered to his Majesty ; but one 
only — that of Mr. Canning, as President of the 
Board of Control — was accepted, who was sue- 

* ** The Whig faction flocked round the Queen, directly 
after the abandonment of the bill, and her lawyers, who 
now called themselves her constitutional advisers, belong- 
ed to that (hction who thought to get possession of power 
by her instrumentality, she naving the people at her back. 
But the people, who hated this Action more than the oth- 
er, the moment they saw it about her, troubled her with 
no more addresses. They suffered her to remain very 
tranquil at Orandenberg House ; the ftctlon agitated ques- 
tions concerning her in Parliament, concerning which the 
people cared not a straw ; what she was doing soon be- 
came as indiflbrent to them as what any other person of 
the royal Aunily was doing : the people began to occupy 
themselves with the business of obtaining a Parliameutary 
reform ; and her way of life, and her final fttte, soon be- 
came objects of curiosity, much more than interest, with 
the people." — Cobbbtt's Life of George IV. ^ 454. 

t ** Nlattera here are in a very critical state. Fear and 
Ihction are actively, and not unsuccesslXiltv, at work ; and 
It is possible we may be in a minority and the (hte of the 
Government determined in a very ftw days."— Lord Sid- 
mouth to Mr. Bathurst, 27th October, 1820. '* I can 
not describe to you how grievously I suilbr, and have suf- 
fered, on account of the dangerous and deplorable situa- 
tion in which our country, the King's Government, and 
indeed all of us, have been placed— a situation fh>m which 
I profess to see no satisfhctory or saft deliverance."— 
Ditto to ditto, 88th October, 1820. " One day, at this 
time, when Lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth were walk- 
ing through Parliament Street, they were violently hooted 
at by the mob. * Here we go,* said Lord Sidmouth, * the 
two most popular men in England.' * Yes,' replied Lord 
Castlereagh, ' through a grateftil and admiring multitude ' " 
—Li/e qfSUimautk, iU. 330, 333. 
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eeeded by Mr. Bragge Bathurst^ and the Gor- 
emment^ as a body, yentured to weather the 
storni. 
The result showed that they were right, and 
had not miscalculated the effect of 
Return of j"^^ ^^^ courageous conduct on the 
popularity Eiifflish mind. Tiiough liable to oc- 
of Govera- caaional fits of fervor, which for the 

SawMofii. ^™® 1**^® ^^^^ looked like national 
insanity, the English mind, when al- 
lowed time for reflection, and not precluded 
from thinking by the pressure of suffering, 
rapidly in general regains its equilibrium, and 
never so much so as after a decisive victory. 
In the present instance, the change in the puo- 
lic feeling was so rapid and remarkable, that it 
attracted the notice of the King himseli| and 
his Ministers felt no difficulty in meeting Par- 
liament* Nor is it surprising that this was 
8o; for reflection soon taught the nation that 
their zeal, how generous and honest soever, 
had been exerted on an unworthy object ; that 
the Queen was by no means the immaculate 
character they supposed; and that however 
culpable and heartless the King's conduct had 
been to her in the outset of her married life, 
latterly at least the principal fault had been 
on her side ; in truth, also, be the fault where 
it may, her habits abroad had been such as 
rendered her unfit to be placed at the head of 
English society. The trial, they saw, was of 
her own seeking ; she was offered the title of 
Queen, and a handsome provision abroad ; and 
they could not regard without regret the en- 
thusiasm which had prevailed in favor of a wo- 
man whom the highest court in the kingdom, 
upon evidence the force of which all must feel, 
had virtually pronounced guilty. The battle 
had been a drawn one : the people could pride 
themselves on their victory ; the Ministers on 
the evidence by which they had justified their 
proceedings; and both parties having thus 
something to gratify their self-love, their mu- 
tual irritation was lessened, and reconciliation 
resulted from a proceeding which presaged at 
first irreparable alienation. 
Parliament met^ after being prorogued in the 
02 end of November, on the 23d Janu- 

Meeting of ary, and Ministers were able to con- 
Pariiament, gratulate the country with reason 
radilrstpro- ^^ |.jj^ improved condition of the 
*°*"' people, and more contented temper 
of the public mind. In truth, the change in 
both respects was most remarkable ; and Min- 
isters, who had anticipated a narrow division, 
if not a defeat, on the question of the Queen, 
and their conduct in regard to her, were, to 
their surprise, supported by large majorities in 
both Houses, which on 6tii February rose to 
146 in the Commons. This great victory in a 
manner terminated the contest of parties on 
that painful subiect It was now evident that 
the long proceedings which had taken place on 
the Queen's trial, and the weighty evidence 
which had come out against her, had com- 

* " It is clear beyond dispute, fh>iii the improvement 
of the public mind, and the loyalty which the country is 
now eTery where displaying, if properly cultivated and 
turned to the best advantage by Ministers, that the Govern- 
ment will thereby be enabled to repair to the country and 
to me those evils, or the magnitude of which there can be 
Init one opmion." — George IV. to Lord Eldon, Jan. 9, 
1881 ; Twiss's Life of Eldon, u. 413. 



pletely changed the public opinion on the sub- 
ject, and that even the Radicals must ^ p^j j^^ 
look out for some fresh subject of iv.4ao, 507I 
complaint in their attempts to over- Ann. Reg. 
turn the Government* ^®2*» ^*» *!• 

Such a subject would, but for the manly and 
judicious course adopted by the Gov- ^ 
ernment, have been afforded by the Debate on 
course which foreign afiairs had taken rqreign af- 
at this period. Ihe revolutions in ^"' 
Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Piedmont^ and 
the ferment in Germany, had deeply agitated 
the pubUc mind. It was hard to say whether 
the nopes these events had awakened in one 
party, or the fears in another, were most pre- 
ponderant All observed, many hoped, some 
reared, from them. The Congresses of Laybach 
and Troppau, of which an account has already 
been given,' which had been assem- ^ 
bled avowedly to consider the course viii."J*7o! 
to be adopted oy the great Continental 
powers in regard to these portentous events, 
afforded a fertile field for eloquent declama- 
tion on the part of the Liberal leaders; and 
Lord Grey in the Upper House, and ISir James 
Mackintosh in the Lower, in moving for the 
production of papers relative to these events, 
took occasion to inveigh strongly against the 
dangei'ous attempts, evidently making by the 
Continental powers, to stiile the c^rowth of 
freedom, and overturn constitutional monarch- 
ies in all the lesser states around them. Min- 
isters resisted the motion, but declared at the 
same time that the English Government were 
no parties to these congresses, and that they 
had officially notified to the powers there as- 
sembled their dissent from the principles and 
right of interference there advanced. It was 
known that tliis statement was well founded^ 
and Parliament^ satisfied with having obtained 
such an assurance from the Govcmtnent> and 
with the strong declaration of English feeling 
from the Opposition, supported » Ann. Reg. 
Ministers in both Houses by large issi, ita, 
majorities.' '^• 

Sir James Mackintosh continued in this Par- 
liament^ as he had done in the last, 
his able and indefatigable effoi-ts ^^^ james 
to obtain a relaxation of the mon- Mackinto8h*s 
strous severities and anomalies of efforts to im- 
the English criminal code. HiBin- ^?^^, 
creasing success, though not un- 
mixed with checks, demonstrated that public 
opinion was rapidly changing on this import- 
ant subject, and that the time was not far dis- 
tant when, practically speaking, the punish- 
ment of death would not be inflicted in any 
case except deliberate murder, in which, both 
on the authority of the Divine law, and ever}' 
consideration of human justice, it never should 
be abrogated. As this blessed change has now 
for above ten years been practically in opera- 
tion, it is superfluous to enumerate all tlie steps 
by which it was effected. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that it was by the efforts of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and after him of Sir James 
Mackintosh, that the necessity of this ^reat re- 
form was first impressed on the public mind, 
and by the adoption of their principles by Sir 
Robert Peel when he became Home Secretary, 
that it was on a large scale carried into effect. 
The onh' thing to be regretted ia, that when 
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the penalty of death was so justly taken away 
for so many offenses, care was not taken at the 
same time to increase the certainty and enlarge 
the efficiency of secondary punishments; and 
that from the long-continued neglect by the 
colonial secretaries of the obvious expedient of 
always mingling, in due proportion, the streams 
of gratuitous Government with forced penal 
emigration, the country has in a great measure 
lost the immense advantage it might otherwise 
have derived from the possession of such out- 
lets for its surplus population and dangerous 
crime ; and that the colonies have been led to 
regard with horror, and strive to avert, a stream 
wliich, duly regulated, might, and certainly 
would, have been hailed as the greatest possi- 
ble blessinff. 

Mr. Plunkett, on the 28th February, brought 
05. forward a motion regarding Roman 
Mr. Can- Catholic Emancipation, and it soon 
[Jj"***"*^- became evident, that if the mantle 
o? c^uSoUe ^^ Romilly had descended on Mack- 
Eroancipa- intosh, that of Grattan had fallen on 
tion. the shoulders of Plunkett As this 

subject will be fully discussed in a subsequent 
part of this volume, when the passing of Catho- 
lic Emancipation is narrated, it would be super- 
fluous to give the arguments advanced on both 
sides ; but there is one speech in the Commons, 
and one in the LordSi from which brief extracts 
must be given, from the importance of the sen- 
timents which they conveyed. Mr. Canning 
was the most eloquent supporter, Mr. Peel the 
most determined opponent^ of the measure. 
"We are," said the former, "in the enjoyment 
of a peace, achieved in a great degree Dy Cath- 
olic arms, and cemented by Catholic blood. 
For three centuries we have been erecting 
mounds, not to assist or improve, but to thwart 
nature; we have raised them high above the 
waters, where they have stood for many a year 
frowning proud defiance on all who attempted 
to cross them ; but, in the course of ages, even 
they have been nearly broken down, and the 
narrow isthmus now formed between them 
stands between 

** Two kindred seas. 
Which, mounting, viewed each other from aftr, 
And ionged to meet." 

Shall we, then, fortify the mounds which are 
almost in ruins f or shall we leave them to 
moulder away by time or accident f — ^an event 
which, though distant, must happen, and which, 
when it does, will only confer a thankless fa- 
vor—or shall we at once cut away the isthmus 

that remains^ and float on the min- 
!• rJii *^' Rlinir waves the ark of our common 

constitution r ^ 
On the other hand, it was argued by Mr. 
go. Peel, in words, which subsequent 
Answer by events have rendered prophetic : " I 
Mr. Peel, ^q not concur in the anticipation that 
the emancipation of the Catholics would tend 
to re-establish harmony in the state, or smooth 
down conflicting feelinga I do not wish to 
touch prospectively upon the consequences of 
intemperate struggles for power. I do not wish 
to use language which may be construed into 
a harsh interpretation of the acts and objects 
of men who proceed in the career of ambition, 
but I must say this much, that if Parliament 
admits an equal capacity for the possession of 
Vol. I.— Z 



power between Protestant and Catholic in this 
respect, they will have no means of considering 
the state of the population, of securing that 
equal division of power whiqh is, in my opin- 
ion, essential to Uie stability of the existing 
form of government The struggle between the 
Catholic and Protestant will be violent^ and the 
issue doubtful If they were to be sent forth 
together as rival candioates, with an equal ca- 
pacity for direct parliamentary representation, 
so far from seeing any prospect ox the allevia- 
tion of points of political differences, I can only 
anticipate the revival of animosities now happily 
extinct^ and the continuance, in an i^gravated 
form, of angry discussions, now happily gliding 
into decay and disuse. If, in consequence of 
this alteration of the constitution, the duration 
of Parliament should be reduced from seven to 
three years, then will the frec^uent collision of 
Catholic and Protestant furnish a still ^eater 
accession of violent matter to keep ahve do- 
mestic dissension in every form in which it can 
be arrayed, against the internal peace and con- 
cord of the empire. These are my honest sen- 
timents upon this all-important auestion, unin- 
fluenced by any motive but an araent i p|^, ^eb. 
anxiety for the durability of our hap- iv. 1062, 
py constitution."* ^^^* 

This debate is memorable for one circum- 
stance — ^it was the first occasion on 97, 
which a majority was obtained for Which is 
Catholic Emancipation. The second JJ"J?** *" 
reading was earned by a majority of mSnsrMd 
11, the numbers being 254 to 243; lost in the 
and this majority was increased, on Peers, 
the third reading, to 19, the numbers being 216 
to 197. The biU, accordingly, went into com- 
mittee, and passed the Commons; but it was 
thrown out, on the second reading, by a major- 
ity of 89 in the House of Lords, the numbers 
being 159 to 120. On this occasion the Duke 
of York made a memorable declaration of his 
opinion on this subject " Educated," said his 
Royal Highness, " in the principles of the Es- 
tablished Church, I am persuaded that her in- 
terests are inseparable from those of the con- 
stitution. I consider it as an integral part of 
the constitution. The more I hear the subject 
discussed, the more am I confirmed in the opin- 
ion I now express. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that I am an enemy to toleration. I 
should wish that every sect should have tho 
free exercise of its religion, so Ions as it does 
not affect the security of the established, and 
as long as its members remained loyal subjects. 
But there is a great difference between allowing 
the free exercise of religion and the granting of 
political power. My opposition to this bill arises 
from principles which I have embraced ever 
since I have been able to judge for myself, and 
which I hope I shall cherish to tne last hour of my 
life." This decisive declaration on the 
part of the heir-apparent of the throne, j^"J •• 
whose early accession seemed likely 
from the health of the reigning Sovereign, pro- 
duced a very great impression, and carried the 
popularity of his Royal Hiffhness to the highest 
point. Ue became the object of enthusiastic 
applause at all the political meetings of per- 
sons attached to the Established Cnurch, at 
which the singular coincidence in number of 
the thirty-nin^ peers who threw out the bill 
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and ih6 thirty -nine srticles of the Church 
of iSaffland, never failed to be ob- 

Y 282 aM B®^^ ^^ A^d elicit unbounded ap- 
' ' plaiise.^ 
Lord Jonn Russell, about the same time, 
brought forward a bill for a grad- 
Lord John ^'^^ '^^ ^^ system of Parllament- 
RtisscU's ary Reform. It was founded on res- 
motion ft»r olutions, that there were great com- 

ISTrK". V^*» o» *• object of the reprj- 
sen tation of the people m Parliament ; 
that it was expedient to give such places as 
had greatly increased in wealth and population, 
and at present were unrepresentea, the right 
of sending members to serve in Parliament; and 
that it should be referred to a committee to 
consider how. this could be done, without an 
inconvenient addition to the number of the 
House of Commons; and that all charges of 
bribery should be effectually inquired into, 
and, if proved, such boroughs should be disfran- 
ohised. The motion was rejected by a majority 
of 81, the numbers being 166 to 126; but the 
increasing strength of the minority, as well as 
weight of the names of which it was composed, 
indicated the change of general opinion on the 
subject, and mi^ht have warned the support- 
ers of the existing system of the necessity of 
consenting to a safe and prudent reform, if 
any thing could convince men who are main- 
ly actuated by the desire to retain, 

y.mm. ^^ ^^® ^^"^ ^ obtain, political 
* * power.* 
The various branches of manufactures, dur- 
QQ ing this year, exhibited a marked and 
Appoint- gratifying improvement ; but in agri- 
mentor a oulture the prevailing distress was 
committee jjq^ ^j^jy unaoated, but had become 
Into^ogri- greater than ever, and, in truth, had 
cultural now risen to such a height that it 
u'^lf?* c<>uld no longer be passed over in 
Mircn 7. gji^nce. On 7th March, Mr. Gooch 
brought forward a motion for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into agricultural dis- 
tress; and in the course of the debate Mr. 
Curwen observed, " In the flourishing days of 
the empire, the income of the nation was 
£400,000,000, and the taxation was £80,000,000 
annually. At present the income is only 
£800,000,000, yet the taxation was nearly the 
same. In what situation was the farmer! The 
average of wheats if properly taken, was not 
more than 62s. a quarter ; the consequence of 
which was, that tne fanner lost 8s. oy every 
4;^uarter of wheat which he grew. On the ar- 
ticle of wheat alone^ the agricultural interest 
had lost £16,000,000, and on barley and oats 
£16,000,000 more. In addition to this, the 
value of farming stock had been diminished by 
£10,000,000; so that in England alone there 
was a diminution of £40^000,000 a year. The 
diminution on the value of agricultural produce 
in Scotland and Ireland can not be less than 
£16,000,000; so that the total loss to the agri- 
culturists of the two islands can not be taken 
at less than £66,000,000. This is pobably a 
quarter of the whole value of their produc- 
tions4 and as their taxation remains the same, 
it has, practically speaking, been increased 
'Ptfl.Deb. t^on^y-siz per cenL also."' The 
It. 1147, ' truth of these statements, how start- 
lUL liqg soever, was so generally known, 



that GoTemment yielded; and a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the eauses of 
agricultural distress^ which made a most val- 
uable report in the next session of Parliaments 

Great light was thrown upon the causes of 
this distress in a debate which took ]oo 
place, shortly after, on a bill of little Bank Cash 
importance, introduced by Govern- Efjf"®°* 
ment, authorizing the Bank, if they 
chose, to resume cash payments on 1st May, 
1821, instead of May, 1822, as had been pro- 
vided by the bill of 1819. The reason assigned 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for giving 
the Bank this option was, that they had, at a 
very heavy expense to themselves, accumulated 
a very great treasure, and that the paper circu- 
lation of the country had been so much con- 
tracted that cash payments might be resumed 
with safety. He stated that, "in June, 1819, 
the issues of the Bank amounted to £26,600,000 ; 
and they had been progressively diminished, 
till now they were only £24^000,000. The 
country bankers had drawn in their notes in a 
still greater proportion. Above four milliona 
had been withdrawn from the circulation in 
less than two years — a state of things which 
amply justifies the present proposal to give the 
Bank the option of issuing gola coin, i pari. Deb. 
if they thought fit, a year sooner !▼. 1315, 
than by law provided." * '8*®' 

The effects of the contraction of the currency, 
thus made the subject of boast by loi. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Bering's 
were thus stated by Mr. Baring in 5***^^?" 
the same debate : " In looking at "" '^^i^- 
this question, it is very material to consider 
what is the state of the country in this the 
sixth year of peace Petitions are coming in 
hx>m all quarters, remonstrating against the 
state of suffering in which so many classes are 
unhappily involved, and none more than the 
agricultural class. When such is the state of 
the country in the sixth year of peace, and 
when all the idle stories about over-production 
and under-consumption, and mehlike troth, 
have been swept away, it is natural to inquire 
into the state of a country placed in a situation 
without a parallel in any other nation or time. 
No country before ever presented the continu- 
ance of so extraordinary a spectacle as that of 
living under a progressive increase in the value 
of money, and decrease in the value of the pro- 
ductions of the people. It appears clear tnat^ 
from the operations of the altered currency, we 
have loaded ourselves^ not only with an im- 
mense public debt» but also with an increaaed 
debt between individual and individual, the 
weight of which continues to press upon the 
country, and to the continuance of which pres- 
sure no end can be seea 

*'The real difficulty is to meet the increased 
amount of debts of every sort, public 
and private, produced by the Uite conSued. 
change in the currency. It is an 
observation than which nothing can be more 
true, that an alteration in the value of the 
currency is what nobody, not even the wisest, 
generally perceive. They talk of alteration in 
the price of bread and provistons^ never re- 
flecting that the alteration is not in the value 
of these articles, but in that of the enrrency in 
which they are paid. To talk of the alteration 
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of the value of money bdng three, fiye, or six 
per cent is mere trining. What we now are 
witnessing i» the exact converse of what oc- 
curred during the war, from the enlarged issue 
of paper, and over the whole world from the 
discovery of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
The misfortune is, in reference to agriculture, 
that what is aTumunerating price at one time 
becomes quite the reverse at another. For- 
merly it was thought that 66a. a quarter was a 
remunerating price, but that is not the case 
now. What is the reason of that? it is oc- 
casioned by the altered currency, and by the 
produce of this country coming into contact 
with the commodities from all parts of the 
world, at a time when the taxes^ debts, and 
charges which the farmer has to meet have 
undergone no alteration. His products did 
not brmg their former price, while his private 
debts remained at their original amount Be- 
sides this, there is the great mortgage of the 
National Bebt^ which sweeps over the whole 
country, and renders it impossible for the farm- 
er to live on prices which formerly were con- 
sidered a fair remuneration. The <ufficulties of 
the country, then, ari»e from this, that you have 
brought back your currency to its former- value, 
so far as regards your income ; but it remains at 
its former value, so far as regards your expen- 
diture." Weighty, indeed, are these remarks^ 
which subsequent events have so fully con- 
firmed, and wiiich came then from the first mer- 
1 parL Dteb. chant in the world, who afterward 
iv. 1318, conferred honor on, instead of receiv- 
1323. i,ig it from, the title of Ashburton.' 

The increased weight of debts and taxes^ 
j^ coinciding with the diminished in- 
Veberaent comes arising from the contracted 
demand (br currency, produced its natural and 
J/I^JIm*"" usual eti'ect in inducing an additional 
pressure on Government for the re- 
duction of taxation. Mr. Hume* brought tlus 

** The returns obtained by Mr. Hume presented the 
fbllowing comparative statement of the British army, ex- 
clusive of the troops in India, in 1793 and 1621 respec- 
tively, vlx. : 

1793. Men. 

Regulars in Great Britain— InAmtry and cavalry 15,919 

Do. Ireland 12,000 

Colonies 17,323 

Artillery 3,730 

Marines 4,425 



Total r^ulars 53,397 

Mmtia disembodied 33,410 

86,607 

1831. M«. 

Regulars in Great Britain — Cavalry and Inftntry 37,853 

Do. Ireland . . . ; 20,778 

Do. Colonies 32,476 

AftUlery 7,873 

Marines 8,000 

Colonial troops— Cape 453 

Do. Ceylon 3,606 

Recruiting Establishment 497 



Total regolars 101,539 

Disembodied militia— England 65,093 

Do. Ireland 83,473 

Yeomanry— Great Britain 36,294 

J>o. Ireland 30,786 

Volonteer inflmtry 6,934 

Great Britain— Veterans disembodied 10,000 

Bast India Company's regiment 750 

Total irregulars 163,338 

Grand Total 363,867 

-'Pari. Papertt No. 363, 1831 ; Pari. Deb., ▼. 1363. 



subject before the House of Ck>mmons, and the 
whole finances of the country underwent a 
more thorough investigation than they had 
ever previoi^y done. His labors embraced 
chiefly the expenses of the offices connected 
with the army, navy, and ordnance depart- 
ments; and there can be no doubt that he 
rendered good service by exposing many abuses 
that existed in these departments ; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquli'e into the sub- 
ject In consequence of the universal com- 
Dlaint of agricultural distress^ Mr. Western 
Drought forward « bill to repeal the malt du- 
ties, which was carried; on the first reading, by 
a majority of 24, the numbers being 149 to 125. 
It was thrown out^ however, on the second 
reading; and so productive is this tax, and so 
widely is its- weight diffused over the commu- 
nity, that its repeal has never yet been earned. 
The majority on the leave to bring in the bill, 
however, waft an ominous circumstance, charac- 
teristic of the depression of the agricultural 
interest ; and members were so impressed with 
it that they deemed it expedient to yield on a 
surbordinate point, and the agricul- 1 xnn. Reg. 
tural horse-tax was accordingly re- 1821, 84, 
pealed this session.^ ^^^ 

The committee on agricultural distress pre- 
sented their report on 18th June. It J04 
was a most elaborate and valuable Agricaltu- 
document, as it bore testimony to the ralcommit- 
fact established before the committee, J^d^St^ 
that^ " the complaints of the peti- of the con>> 
tioners were founded in fact, in so sumption 
far as they represented that, at the ofj^j^ 
present price of com, the returns to 
the owners of occupied land, after allowing 
growers the interest of investments, were by no 
means {tdequaie to the cliarges and outgoings ; 
but that the committee, after a long and anx- 
ious inquiry, had not been able to discover any 
means calculated immediately to relieve the 
present distress." * It is by no means surpris- 

* " So &r as the pressure arises from superabundant 
harvests, it is beyond the application ol any iegialative 
provision ; so far as it is the result of the increased value 
of money, it is not one peculiar to the ftinner, but extends 
to many other classes. That result, however, is the 
more severely felt by the tenant, in cons^uence of its 
coincidence with an overstoclied market. The departure 
IVom our ancient standard, in proportion as it was per* 
judicial to all creditors of money, and persons dependent 
on a fixed income, was a benefit to the active capital of 
the o>untry ; and the same classes have been oppobitely 
aflected by a return to that standard. The restoration 
of it has also embarrassed the landholder, in proponion 
as his estate has been encumbered with mortgages, and 
other fixed payments assigned on it during the deprecia- 
tion of the currency. The only allaviation for this evil Is 
to be looked for in such a gradual reduction of the rate of 
interest as may lighten the burdens on the lainded interest. 
At present the annual produce of com, the growth of the 
United Kingdom, is, upon an average crop, equal to our 
present consumption, and that, with such an average 
crop, the present import prices, bdow which foreign com 
is by law altogether excluded, are fUUy sufiicient, more 
especially since the change in the currency, to secure to 
the British fkrmer the complete monopoly of the home 
market. The change in the value of our money is virtu- 
ally an advance upon our import prices ; and the result 
of every such advance, supposing prices not to undergo a 
corresponding rise in other countries, must but expose 
this country to greater and more grevious fluctuations in 
price, and the business of the Aurmer to greater fluctuation 
and uncertainty. Protection can not be carried flirther 
than monopoly, which the British (hrmer has eompletely 
ei\joyed for the last two harvests— the poiis havink be«i 
almost constantly shut against foreign imporis durinf 
thirty months."— Commofu' Report^ Jane 18, 1821 ; Pari. 
Deb., ▼. 81, Appendix. 
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ing that it was so ; for as their difficulties all 
arose from the contraction of the currency, it 
was impossible they could be removed till that 
contraction was alleviated, a thing which the 
great majority of the legislature was resolved 
not to do. It is remarkable that at the very 
same time liord liverpool demonstrated in the 
House of Lords, that the general consumption of 
^6 country, in articles of comfort and luxury, 
had considerably increased in the last year.* 
This fact is important) as affording an illustra- 
tion of the observation already made^ 
i V?l ^42. ** ^ *^® eternal law of nature, that 
* the division of labor and improve- 
ment of machinery, capable of indefinite appli- 
cation to manufacturing industry, have no 
•Ann. Reg. tendency to cheapen the production 
1821, 73 ; of the subsistence of man, and conse- 
Commons' quently that the first and the last to 
5juS??§ suffer from a contraction of the cur- 
1821 ; Pari, rency, and enhancement of the value 
Deb. V. 79, of money, are tlie classes engaged in 
^PP' the cultivation of the soiL' 

This long-continued and most severe depres- 
105. sion in the price of agricultural prod- 
Increase of uce, coupled with the reiterated re- 
<br reform ^"^^^ °^ Parliament to do any thing 
among the ^OT their relief, at length came to pro- 
agricuitur- duce important political effects. It 
^^' spread far and wide among the land- 

owners and farmers, who in every age had been 
the firmest supportei*s of the throne, the con- 
viction that they were not adequately repre- 
sented in Parliament^ and that no relief from 
their sufferings could be anticipated, until, by 
a change in the composition of the House of 
Commons, their voice was brought to bear more 
directly and powerfully upon the measures of 
Government. Every thing was favorable : all 
the world was at peace; trade had revived; 
the seasons were fine ; importation was prohib- 
ited, and had ceased. ^Nevertheless prices were 
so low that it was evident that a few more such 
years would exhaust all their capital, and re- 
duce them to beggary. Reform had become in- 
dispensable, if they would avoid ruin. Now, 
accordingly, for the first time, the desire for 
parliamentary reform spread from the towns, 
where it had hitherto prevailed, to the rural 
districts, and gave token of an important change 
in this respect in the landed interest; and the 
ablest of the historians of the time in the Ra- 
dical interest has borne testimony to the fact 
that, but for tiie change in the currency, the 
alteration of the constitution never could have 
tak«n place, f 

Araimg* of tbrw* 
yaan onding J«d- Year IBSl . 

lutrjr, 18lM). 

« Beer, barrels. . . . '. 5,356,000 .... 5,599,000 

Candles, lb 79,810,000 .... 88.350,000 

Mall 23,289,000 .... 24,511,000 

Sail 1,936,000 .... 1,981,000 

Soap,lb 69,474,000 .... 73,765,000 

Spirits 5,047,000 .... 6.575,000 

Tea 22,186,000 .... 22,542,000 

Sugar 8.117,000 .... 3,413,000 

— vtnw. Reg., 1821, 73. 

t *' In the beginning of 1823," says Miss Martineau, 
** every branch of manufacturing industry was in a flourish- 
Uig stale ; but agriculture was depressed, and complaints 
were uttered at many county meetings, both before and 
after the meeting of Parliament. These incessant groan- 
iags, wearisome to the ears, and truly distressing to the 
hearts, were not borne idly to the winds. The eomplain- 
ers did not obtain flrom Parliament the aid whieh they de- 
sired, but they largely advanced the comm of Parliament- 



[Chap. X. 

Lord Castlereagh, to whom the mutability of 
the populace was well known, had jq^ 
prophesied, at the close of the pro- Coronation 
ceedings against the Queen, that "in ot George 
six mouths the King would be the ^ji .g 
most popular man within his domin- 
ions. This prediction was veri^ed to the let- 
ter. The symptoms of returning popularity 
were so evident, tliat his Majesty, contrary Xo 
his inclination and usual habits, was prevailed 
on by his Ministers to appear frequently in pub- 
lic, both in tlie parks and principal theatres, 
on whieh occasions he was received with un- 
bounded applause. This favorable appearance 
induced Government to determine on carrying 
into effect the coronation, which had been orig- 
inally fixed for August in the preceding year, but 
had been postponed in consequence ot the pro- 
ceedings against the Queen, and Uie disturbed 
state ot the public mind which ensued. Her Maj- 
esty, who was not aware that her popularity had 
declined as rapidly as that of her royal spouse 
had increased, was so imprudent as to preier a 
claim, both to the King and the Privy Council, 
to be crowned at the same time as Queen Con- 
sort The Council, however, determined that 
she was not entitled to demand it as a matter 
of right, and that in the circumstances they were 
not called on to concede it as a matter of court- 
esy; and her demand was in consequence re- 
fused. Upon this the Queen applied to the 
Duke of Norfolk, as Larl-Marshai of Lngland, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbur}', for a place 
in the Abbey at the coronation; but as they 
were subject to the King in Council in this mat- 
ter, the petition was ot course refus«'d, though 
in the most courteous manner. Upon this her 
Majesty declared her resolution to appear per- 
sonally at the coronation, and deliver her pro- 
test into the King's own hand. This determ- 
ination, being known, ditiused a general appre- 
hension that a riot would ensue on the occasion ; 
and to such a degree did the panic bpread, that 
places to see the procession, which previously 
had been selling for ten guineas, were i Hughes 
to be liad on the morning of the cere- vi. 4t)tf, 470 ; 
luony lor half-a-crown, and all the ^"J"- *^*^K- 
troops in London and the vicinity J^'.'m^. 
were assembled near W estminster tineau, i. 
Abbey to preserve the peace.* 25y. 



ary reform. If the agricultural interest had been in a high 
state of prosperity trom Ibi^U to 1630, the great quettton 
of reform in farluxmirU must have rematned much longer 
qfioat than it actually dtd, from the inertness or opposi- 
tion of the agricultural classes, who, as it was, were suf- 
ficiently discouicnied with Parliament to desire a change. 
Extraordinary as Uas may appear, when we looii only to 
the preponderance ol the laiiued iniereKl in the House at 
thai time, we shuli lind, on looking abroad through the 
country, that it was so. bucb poliucians as Cobbeit pre- 
sented themselves among the discontented farmers, and 
preached to them about the pressure of the debt, a bad 
system of taxation, a habii oi extravagant expenditure, 
and of a short method of remedying these evils by obtain- 
ing a better constitution of the House of Commona. It 
was no small section of the agricultural classes that as- 
sisted in carrying the question at last ; and it would be 
interesting to know how many of that order of reflBrmcre 
obtained their convictions through the distress of these 
years.*'— Mabtineau*8 Tiurty Ytars of Peace, i.^GT. At 
that period the author, whose head was then more full of 
academical studies than political speculations, flrequently 
stated it in company as a problem in algebra, easy of sol- 
ntion. " Given the Toryism of a landed proprietor, required 
to find the period of want of rents which will reduce him 
to a Radical reformer." He little thought then what mo- 
mentous consetiuences to his country and the world were 
to ensue fh>m the solution of the problem. 
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The oeremony took plAce accordingly, but it 

107. ^^^^ appeared that the precautions 
Ceremony and apprehensions were ahke ground- 
on the oc- less. This coronation was memora- 
c9MUm, YyiQ^ u^^ Quiy foj, i^g unparalleled 

magnificence of the dresses, decorationa^-and 
arrangements made on the occasion, but for this 
circumstance — ^it was the last where the gor- 
geous but somewhat grotesque habiliments of 
reudal times appeared or will ever appear, in 
the realm of England. All that the pomp of 
modern times could produce, or modern wealth 
purchase, joined to the magnificence of ancient 
costume, were there combmed, and with the 
most imposing effect The procession, which 
moved from the place where it was marshaled 
in Westminster Hall to the Abbey; the cere- 
mony of coronation within the Abbey itself 
which had seen so many similar paeeants from 
the earliest days of English story ; the splendid 
banquet in the Hall, where the Champion of 
England, in full armor, rode in, threw down his 
gauntlet to all who challenged the King's title, 
and backed his harnessed steed out of &e Hall 
without turning on his sovereign, were all ex- 
hibited with the most overpowering roagnifi- 
ceace. Sir Walter Scott, wnose mind was so 
fraught with chivalrous images^ has declared 
that " a ceremony more august and imposing in 
all its parta^ or more calculated to make the 
deepest impression both on the eye and the feel- 
ings, can not possibly be conceived. The ex- 
, Sir Walter P^^^^ so uir as it is national or per- 
Seott'e De- sonal, goes directly and instantly to 
ecription, the encouragement of the British 
Cbron^cto^ manufiacturer. It operates as a tax 
Jvlj 93, * ^^ wealth, and consideration for the 
18S1 ; Ann. benefit of poverty and industry — 
^^'iS}* * **^ willingly paid by one class, 
HagheSf'vl. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ acceptal^e to the other, 
471,479; ' because it adds a happy holiday 
App. to to the monotony of a life of la- 
^**"°- bor." » 
Men whose names have become immortal, 

108. walked — some of them, alas I for the 
Aspect of lost time — ^in that magnificent pa- 

JmL^- 8**"*" T**®''? ^'^ Wellington, who 
dottderry, grasped in his hand the baton won 
and George on the field of Vittoria, and bore by 
'V- his side the sword which struck down 

Napoleon on the plains of Waterloo, and whose 
Roman eountenaace, improved but not yet 
dinimed by years, bespoke the lofty cast of nis 
mind ; there Lord CasUereaeh, who had recent- 
ly succeeded to the title of Londonderry, in the 
magnificent robes of the Garter, with his high 
plumes, fine fa^e, and majestic person, appear- 
ed a fitting representative of the Order of Ed- 
ward IIL ; and there was the Sovereign, the 
descendant of the founder of the Garter, whose 
air and countenance, though almost sinking 
under the weight of magnificence and jewels, 
revealed his high descent, and evinced the still 
untarnished blood of the Plantagenets and Stu- 
arts. Nor was female beauty wanting to grace 
the splendid spectacle, for all the noblest and 
fairest of the nobility of England, the most love- 
» 81 w«i ^y ™^® ^^ *^® world, were there, and 
ter Scott ' a<lcl6d the lustre of their diamonds, 
nt euprm*; and the still brighter lustre of their 
Hagiies,Tt eyes, to the enchantment of the 
*^^ matchless scene.' 



But the first and highest lady in the realm 
was not there; and the disappoint- 
ment she experienced at bemg re- tiiq quoo^ 
fused admittance was one cause of )a nniaed 
her death, which soon after ensued, admittance : 
The Queen, with that resolution and Jj^' ^"'*** 
indomitable spirit which, for eood ^' 
or for evil, has ever been the ^aracteristic of 
her race, though refused a ticket, resolved to 
force her way mto the Abbey, and witness, at 
least, if she was not permitted to take part in, 
the ceremony. She came to the door, accord- 
ingly, in an open barouche, drawn by six beau- 
tiful bays, accompanied by Lord and Lady 
Hood and Lady Anne Hamilton, and was loud- 
ly cheered by the populace as she passed along 
the streets. When sne approachea the Abbey, 
however, some cries of an opposite description 
were heard ; and when she arrived at the door, 
she was respectfully, but firmly, refused admit 
tance by the door-keeper, who had the painful 
duty imposed on him of denying access to his 
sovereign. She retired from the door, after 
some altercation, deeply mortified, amidst cries 
from the people, some cheers, but others which 
proved how much general opinion had changed 
in regard to her.. Such was the chagrin she 
experienced from this events that, combined 
with an obstruction of the bowels that soon 
after seized her, Qiortification ensued, which 
terminated fatally in little more than a fort- 
night afterward. The ruling passion appeared 
strong in death. She ordered that i Ann. Reg. 
her remains should not be left in ]821, 347, ' 
England, but carried to her native 348; App. 
land, and buried beside her ancestors, H,£hS"vi. 
with this inscription, " Here lies Car- 473, 474 ; 
oline of Brunswick, the injured Queen Maitincau, 
of Encland."* *• *»• 

Before the death of the Queen was known, 
the King had made preparations for |jq 
a visit to Ireland, ana it was not King*a visit 
thought proper to interrupt them, to Ireland. 
On Saturday, 11th Auffust, his Ma- ^^- ^^ 
jesty embarked at Holyhead, and on the fol- 
lowing afternoon landea at Howth in the Bay 
of Dublin, where he was received with the 
loudest acclamations^ and the most heartfelt 
demonstrations of loyalty, by that warm-heart- 
ed and easily-excited people. They escorted 
him with the most tumultuous acclamations to 
the yice-regal lodge, from the steps of which he 
thus addressed them : " This is one of the hap- 
piest days of my life. I have Ions wished to 
visit you. My lieart has always Deen Irish : 
from the day it first beat^ I loved Ireland, and 
this day has shown me that I am beloved by 
my Irish subjects. Rank, station, honors, are 
nothing; but to feel that I live in the hearts of 
my Irish subjects, is to me exalted happiness.'* 
These felicitous expressions diffused universal 
enchantment, and, combined with the graceful 
condescension and dignified affability of man- 
ner which the Sovereign knew so well to exhib- 
it when inclined to do so, roused^ the loyalty of 
the people to a perfect enthusiasm. Tor the 
week Uiat he remained there, his ^ 
life was a continued triumph: re- igsj^isg*' 
views, theatres, spectacles, and en- i3i;*App\ 
tertainments, succeeded one anoth- to Chroo. ; 
er in brilliant succession ; and after £4*47^ ^ 
a short sojourn at Slanes Castle,' the ' 
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Beat of the MArqnis of Gonyagham, he returned 
to England, and soon after paid a visit to Han- 
over, where he was received in the same cor- 
dial and splendid manner. 
The funeral of the Queen took place on the 
ij] 14th August, at the very time when 
Funeral of the King was receiving the impas- 
theQueen, sioned demonstrations of loyalty on 

nSswdof *^® P*^ **^ ^** ^"**^ suhjects; and it 
SirR.Wil- Caused a painful and discreditable 
son flrom scene, which led to the dismissal of 
tlie army, ^j^^ ^f ^^ most gallant officers in the 
English army from the service which his valor 
and conduct nad so long adorned. It had been 
directed by her Mi^estv that her body, as al- 
ready mentioned, should be taken to Brunswick 
to be interred. Anxious to avoid any rioting 
or painftil occurrence in conveying the body 
from Brandenber^ House, where she died, to 
the place where it was to be embarked, Bom- 
ford in Essex, Ministers had directed that the 
hearse which conveyed the body, with attend- 
ants suitable to her rank, should proceed by a 
circuitous route through the nortn suburbs of 
London and the new road to Islington. .The 
direct road to Romford, however, lay through 
the city; and the people were resolved that 
the procession should go that way, that they 
might have an opportunity of testiifying their 
respect to the illustrious deceased. As the or- 
ders of the persons intrusted with the direction 
of the procession were to go the other way, 
and they attempted to do so, the populace 
formed in a close column twenty deep, across 
the road at Cumberland Gate, and after a se- 
vere conflict) both there and at Tottenham 
Court Road, in the course of which two men 
were unfortunately killed by shots from the 
Life-Guards, the procession was fairly forced 

1 An Res. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ which the people de- 
1821,126, sired, and proceeded through the 
187; App. city in great pomp, amidst an im- 

IliPh^^vi' ™®^'^® crowd of spectators, with the 
474^475*; ' Lord Mayor and civic authorities at 
Martineau, its head, the bells all tolling, and the 
*• a«J- shops shut* 
The procession reached Romfoi'd without 

further interruption, and the unhap- 
Dianissal t7 Queen was at length interred at 
of Sir R. Brunswick on Aueust 2Sd. But the 
Wilson occurrence in London led to a melan- 
2^^*»« choly result in Great Britain. Sir 

Robert Wilson, who had remon- 
strated with the military on occasion of this 
affray, and taken an active part in the proces- 
sion, though not in the riot, and the police mag- 
istrate who had yielded to the violence of the 
populace, and chansed the direction of the pro- 
cession, were both dismissed, the first from the 
service, the last from his situation. However 
much all must regret that so gallant and distin- 
ffuished an officer as Sir Robert Wilson should 
have been lost^ even for a time, to the British 
army, no righMhinking person can hesitate as 
to the propriety of this step. Obedience is the 
first duty of the armed force ; it acts, but should 
never deliberate. He who tries to make soldiers 
forget their duty to their sovereign, or sets the 
example of doing so, fails in his duty to his 
king, but still more to his country; for the 
cause of freedom has been often thrown back, 
but never yet was, in the end, promoted by 



military revolt ; and it was not a time to pro- 
voke such a catastrophe in Great Britain, wnen 
military revolution had just proved j Hiwlies. 
so fatal to the cause of liberty not vi. ?v^0 ; 
less than of order in southern £u ' 



rope. 



i« 
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Notwithstanding the favorable state of gen- 
eral feeling in the country^ and the 113, 
improved condition of the manufac- Changes in 
turin^ classes, Ministerftfelt that their ^^ Cabinet, 
position was insecure, and that it was highly 
desirable to obtain some further accession of 
strength, both in the Cabinet and tlie House 
of Commons. The continued and deep distress 
of the agricultural interest had not only led to 
several close divisions in the preceding session 
in the House of Commons^ but occasioned sev- 
eral public meetings, where the voice of that 
class nad made itself loudly heard. They had 
actually resigned upon his Majesty's demand 
for a divorce; they had been all but sliip- 
wrecked on the Queen's trial ; and on occasion 
of the late riots at her funeral, he had let fall 
some alarmins expressions as to the way in 
which that delicate affair had been conducted. 
It was deemed indispensable, therefore, to look 
out for support; and the Grenville part^^ — a 
sort of flying squadron between the Ministe- 
rialists and Liberals, but who had hitherto 
always acted with the Whigs — ^presented the 
fairest prospect of an allianee. Proposals were 
made accordingly, and accepted. Lord Gren- 
ville, the head of the party, was disabled by 
infirmities from taking an active part in public 
life, and could not be lured from, his retreat; 
but the Marquis of Buckingham was made a 
duke; Mr. Wynne, President of the Board of 
Control; and Mr. H. Wjrnne, envoy to the 
Swiss Cantons. This coalition gained Ministers 
a few votes in the House of Commons ; but it 
was of more importance as indicating, as changes 
in the Cabinet generally do, the commencement 
of a change in the system of government The 
admission of even a single Wnig into the Cab- 
inet indicated the increasing weight of that 
party in the countiy, and as they were favor- 
able to the Catholic claims, it was an important 
change. Lord Eldon, ultimu8 Roma' 3 twibs** 
Horum, presaged no ^ood from the Life, ii. 440; 
alliance. *♦ This coalition," he said, Life of Sid- 
" will have consequences very dif- SgJi^^Jl^nn* 
ferent from those escpected by the Reir'.]83i,4, 
members of the administration who 5 rHughes, 
brought it about I hate coalitions."* ^^' *^ 

A still more important change took place at 
the same time, in the retirement of n^^ 
Lord Sidmouth from the onerous and Retireniem 
responsible post of Home Secretary, of Lo«* sjd- 
A iSfe of tUrty yews in Imrnew. op- JTJlSiSSi 
pressed with the cares of official life, by Mr. Peel, 
had nearly exhausted the physical u Home 
strength, though they had by no Secretary, 
means dimmea the mental energy of this con- 
scientious and intrepid statesman ; and though 
no decline in his faculties was perceptible to 
those around him, he felt that the time had 
arrived when he should withdraw from the 
cares and responsibility of office, and dedicate 

* Sir R. Wilson was afterward restored to his rank la 
the army, and was for aome years Governor of Gibraltar : 
but his military deooralions, bestowed by the Engh^ 
Government, were never restorsd. 
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]iis remaining yean to the enjoyment of his 
iamil3% to whion he was strongly attached, and 
his duties to his Maker. He deemed it a fitting 
opportunity to take such a step^ when the in- 
ternal situation of the country was so tranquil 
that the public service could sustain no detri- 
ment by nis withdrawing from it; for had it 
been otherwise^ he would, at any hazard to his 
own health or life, have remained at his post* 
He was succeeded in hia arduous duties by a 
much younger man, Mr., afterward Sir Robert 
Peel, one of greater abilities^ and whoee mind 
was more in harmony with the spirit of the 
age, but not of greater energy and integrity, 
and by no means of equal moral courage. Lord 
Sidmouth's abilities, though not of the hiehest 
order, were of the most useful kind, ana his 
administrative talents stood forth pre-eminent 
His industry was indefatigable, his energy un- 
tiring, his intrepidity, both moral and physical, 
such as nothing could quelL He steered the 
Tessel of the state, durmg the anxious years 
which succeeded the close of the war, throujiph 
all the shoals with whioh it was beset, with 
1 Lord Std- exemplary vigor and undaunted 
mouth to courage; and it was not a little 
SSfori ^nSJ" *l^"* ^ ^" resolution that the cri- 
11,1821 ; Sid- ^ '^^ Surmounted in 1820, which 
inoath*8*Life, proved fatal to the cause of liberty 
ill. 388, 390. ^iid order in so many other states.^ 
This parliamentary coalition was attended 
' ]|5 with stiU more important changes 

Lord WeUea- in Ireland, for there it commenced 
ley appointed an entire alteration in the system 
InSSJ^d of government^ which has contin- 
etiange in ike ued, with little mterruption, to the 
governmeiit present day. As the Protestants^ 
there. ^y^^ since tne Revolution, had been 

the dominant party in that island, and the 
Catholics were known to be decidedly hostile 
both to the British government and alliance, 
the Viceroy, and all the officers of state who 
composed its government, had hitherto been 
invariably stanch Protestants ; and Lord Tal- 
bot, the present Viceroy, and Mr. Saurin, the 
Attomey-eeDeral, were of that persuasion. But 
as the OaDinet itself was now divided on the 
subject of concession of the Catholic claims, it 
was thought necessary to make a similar parti- 
tion in the Irish admmistration. Accordingly, 
Marquis Wellesley, a decided supporter of the 
Catholics, was made Lord-lieutenant in room 
of Lord Talbot; Mr. Saurin, the champion of 
the Orange party, made way for Mr. pfunkett, 
the eloquent advocate of tne Catholic claims 
in the House of Commons ; and Mr. Busbe, also 
« Catholic supporter, was made Solicitor-gen- 
eral; while, on the principle of preserving a 
balance of parties, Mr. Goulbum, a stanch 
Protestant^ was appointed Secretary to the gov- 
ernment Great expectations were formed of 
the beneficial effects of this conciliatory policy, 
which, it was hoped, would continue the una- 
nimity of loyal feeling which had animated the 
country dunng the visit of the Sovereign. But 
these hopes were miserably disappointed : party 
strife was increased instead of bein^ diminish- 
ed by the first step toward equahty of gov- 

* ** The truth is, it was because my offlcial bed had be- 
Moie a bed of rosea, that I determined to withdraw from 
|t. When atfewn with thorns, 1 would not have left U." 
^Sidmouth'9 Life, iii. S90. 



emment, and the next, year added another to 
the innumerable proofs which the i pearee's' 
annals of Ireland have afforded, Memoirs of 
that its evils are social, not polit- ]J^®****^«y»_ 
ical, and are increased rather than Ara.^Reg. 
diminished by the extension to its 1822*7; 
inhabitants of the privileges of free Hughes, vi. 
citizens.^ *^' 

Entirely agricultural in their habits, pursuits, 
and desires — solely dependent for ^^^ 
their subsistence on tne fruits of Cause of the 
the soil, and without manufiftctures^ wretchedness 
mines^ fisheries^ or means of Uveli- ^^ Ireland. 
hood of any sort^ save in Ulster, except that 
derived from its cultivation — ^the possession of 
land, and the sale of its produce, was a matter 
of life or death to the Irish people. The natu- 
ral improvidence of the Celtic race, joined to 
the entire absence of all those limitations on 
the principle of increase which arise from habits 
of comfort, the desire of rising, or the dread of 
falling, in the world — and the interested views 
of the Catholic priesthood, who encouraged 
marriage, from the profits which bridals and 
christenings brought to themselves — ^had over- 
spread the land with an immense and redund- 
ant population, which had no other means of 
livelihood but the possession and cultivation 
of little bits of land. There were few laborers 
living on paid wages in any of the provinces of 
Ireland ; m Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
where the Celtic race and Catholic creed pre- 
dominated, scarcely any. Of farmers possessed 
of cai>ital, and employing farm-servants, there 
were in the south and west none. Emigration 
had not as yet opened its boundless resource^ 
or spread out the garden of the Far West for the 
starving multitudes of the Emerald Isle. They 
had no resources or means of livelihood, but in 
the possession of little pieces of land, for which 
they bid against each other with the utmost 
eagerness^ and from which they excluded the 
stranger with the most iealous care. Six mil- 
lions of men, without either capital or industry, 
shut up within the four comers of a narrow 
though fruitful land, were contending with 
each other for the possession of their patehes 
of the earth, like wolves inclosed , ^^^^^^^^ 
within walls for pieces of carrion, i^n^ of wel- 
whose hostility against each other lealey, iii. 348; 
was only interrupted by a common ^°; ^®8- ^®'*» 
rush against any hapless stranger wiieSTS 
who might venture to approach Mr. Secretary 
their bounds^ and threaten to share ^^ ^^' ^i 
their scanty meaL* .' 

Experience has abundantly proved, si^ice that 
time, what reason, not blinded by 
party, had already discovered— whai would 
what were the real remedies for have relieved 
such an alarming and disastrous thecoontry, 
state ofthings, and what alone could ^ ^^ ^^' 
have given any lasting relief These 
wer^ to. furnish the means of emigration, at 
the .public e^ense, to the most destitute of 
the peasants of the country, and form roads^ 
canals, and harbors^ to fsoilitete tiie sale o€ 
the produce of such as remained at home. 
Havine in this way got quit of the worst and 
most daneerous part of the population, and 
lessened the competition for small fisrms among 
such as were still there, an opening would have 
been afforded for farmers, possessed of capital 
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and ffkill, from England and Scotland, to occu- 
py the land of those who had been removed to 
a happier hemisphere ; and with them the re- 
ligion, industrial habits, and education of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, might gradually, 
and in the course of generations, have been in- 
troduced. But, unfortunately, party ambition 
and political delusion blindea men to all these 
rational views, which went only to bless the 
country, not to elevate a new party to its di- 
rection. Faction fastened upon Ireland as the 
arena where the Ministry might be assailed 
with effect ; Catholic emancipation was cher- 
ished and incessantly brought forward, as the 
wedge, the point of which, already inserted, 
might be made, bj a few hard strokes, to split 
the Cabinet in pieces ; and while motions on 
this subject, involving the entry of sixty gentle- 
men into Parliament, enforced by the eloquence 
of Canning and Plunkett, and resisted by the 
argument of Peel, never failed to attract a full 
attendance of members on both sides of the 
House, Mr. Wilmot Horton's proposals regard- 
ing emigration, the only real remedy for the 
evils of the unhappy country, and involving 
the fate of six millions, were coldly listened to, 
and generally got quit of by the House being 
counted out 
But it was not merely by sins of omission 
118. that the legislature, at this period, 
Ruinous left unhealed the wounds, and unre- 

flflfectofthe lieved the miseries, of Ireland. Their 

contraction j j i> • * .-u 

of the cur- deeds of commission were still more 

rency upon disastrous in their effects. The con- 
Ireland, traction of the currency, and conse- 
quent fall of the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce fifty per cent, fell with crushing effect 
upon a country wholly agricultural, and a 
people who had no other mode of existence 
out the sale of that produce. This had gone 
on now for nearly three years ; and its effect 
had been, not only to suck the littie capital 
which they possessed out of tiie farmers, but 
in many instances to produce a deep-rooted 
feeling of animosity between them and their 
landlords, which was leading to the most 
frightful disorders.* All the agrarian out- 
1 pearce'a ^^^ which have in every age dis- 
Memoira of graced Ireland have arisen from one 
WeUesiey, cause — the contests for pieces of land, 
Ann. Reg. *^® dread of being ejected from them, 
1822. 14, and jealousy of any stranger's inter- 
16 ; Mar- ference. It is no wonder it is so ; for 
Slrieyto ^" ^ tiiem it is a auestion, not of change 
Secretary of possession, but of life or death. ^ 
of State, The ruinous fall in the price of agri- 
1& *^' cultural produce of all sorts had ren- 
dered the payment of rents, at least, 
in full, wholly impossible, and had led, in con- 
sequence, to measures of severity having been 
in many instances resorted to. Distrainings 
had become frequent ; ejections were beginning 
to be resorted to, and the landlords were fain 



* " I request your attention to the suggestions which I 
hsYe submitted for the more eflectuai restraint of this sys- 
tem of mysterious engagements, formed under the solem- 
nity of secret oaths, binding his Majesty's liege subjects to 
act under authorities not Icnown to the law, nor derived 
tSrom the State, fbr purposes undefined, not disclosed in 
the first process of initiation, nor until the inAuuated 
noTice has been sworn to the vow of unlimited and law- 
less obedience." — Marquis Wellkslky to Mr. Secretary 
PsKL, Jan. 39, 1823 ; Zj/e of WeUetUy^ ili. 360. 



to introduce a set of Scotch or English farmers, 
who might succeed in realizing those rents 
which they had enjoyed in former days, but 
saw no longer a chance of extracting from their 
Celtic tenantry. 

This was immediately met by the usual sys- 
tem of resistance on the part of the jjg 
existing occupants df the soil ; and Progress of 
on this occasion it assumed a more the agra- 
organized and formidable appearance J**^^*" 
than it had ever previously done. ilTirpiiSS 
Over the whole extent of the three 
disturbed provinces a regular system of noc- 
turnal outrage and violence was commenced, 
and carried on for a long time with almost en- 
tire impunity. Houses were entered in Uie 
night by bauds of ruffians with their faces 
blackened, who carried off arms and ammuni- 
tion, and commited outrages of every descrip- 
tion; the roads were beset by armed and 
mounted bodies of insurgents, who robbed 
every person they met, and broke into every 
house which lay on their way ; and to such a 
length did their audacity reach, that they en> 
gaged, in bodies of five hundred and a thousand, 
with the yeomanry and military forces, and 
not unfrequentiy came off victorious. Even 
when, by concentrating the troope> an advan- 
tage was obtained in one quarter, it was only 
at the expense of losses in another; for the 
" Rockites," as they were called, dispersed into 
small bodies, and, taking advantage of the 
absence of the military, pursued 
their depredations at a distance. Ko \Jf^S^^, 
less than two thousand men assem- lesley, iii. 
bled in the mountains to the north 834, 335.' 
of Bandon, and their detachments ?* ^rf^ii 
committed several murders and out-'i^^y to Mr. 
rages ; and five tiiousand mustered Secreury 
together, many of them armed with ij*!vi*°- 
muskets, neai* Macroom, and 0{)enly Ann. Res 
bid defiance to the civil and military isssj lo. ' 
forces of the country.* 

These frightful and alarming outrages com- 
manded the early and vigilant attention of the 
Lord -lieutenant l<iot. content with sending 
immediate succor, in men and arms, to the 
menaced districts, he prepared and laid before 
Government several memorials on the measures 
requisite to restore order in the 
country, in which, as the ^rst step, 1^0* 
a great increase in the police estab- Jj^ey^Brtio 
lishment of the country was suggest- conduct and 
ed.* At the same time the greatest impartiali- 
exertions were made to reconcile par ^^' 
ties, and efface party distinctions at the CasUe 
of Dublin. Persons of respectability of all 
parties shared in the splendid hospitality of 
the Lord-lieutenant; Orange processions and 

* One authentic document may couTey an idea of the 
general state of Ireland, with the exception of the Protes- 
tant province of Ulster, at this period. ** The progress 
of this diabolical system of outraps, during the last month, 
has been most alarming ; and we regret to say that we 
have been obliged, from want of adequate fbrce, to remain 
almost passive spectators of its daring advanoes, until at 
length many have been obliged to convert their houses 
into garrisons, and others have aought reftige in the 
towns. We can not expect individuals to leave their 
houses and fhmilles exposed, while they go out with 
patrolling parties ; and to oontinue in such duty for any 
length of time, is beyond their physical strenffth, and in- 
consistent with their other duties." — (Memoriu crf'twenty 
eight Magistrates of County Cork.) Aimntal Regi»Ur, 
1823, p. 9. 
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eommemorations were discouraged ; the dress- 
ing of King William's statue in Dublin, a par- 
ty demonstration, was prohibited; and every 
effort made to show that Government was in 
earnest in its endeavors to appease religious 
dissensions, and heal the frightful discord which 
had so long desolated the country. But the 
transition m>m a wrong to a rignt system is 
often more perilous than the following out of a 
wron^ one. You alienate one party without 
conciuating the other ; so much more deep is 
recollection Of injury, than gratitude for bene- 
fits in the hiunan breast. Marquis Wellesley's 
administration, so different from any thins they 
, j^j^ jj^ had ever experienced, gave the ut- 
1832, 14, 16> most offense to the Orange party, 
55 ; Pearce*8 hitherto in possession of the whole 
Jraicy'^iU^*^' ^i^^^^^o^s of influence and power in 
34&. 351 ; the country. To such a length did 
Lord Wei- the discontent arise, that the Lord- 
l?**SeCTe- ii^utfi^ftot was publicly insulted at 
tary Peei/ the theatre of Dublin, and the riot 
Jon. 29, was of so serious a kind as to give 
^®^' rise to a trial at the next assizes.^ 

Dreadful but necessary examples were made, 
jaj in many of tne disturbed districts, 
Dreadful of the most depraved and hardy of 
examples in the depredators. So numerous had 
the 4^«iurb- jj^^u ^^^ outrages, that although the 
great majority of them had been 
perpetrated with impunity, yet great numbers 
of prisoners had been made — prisoners against 
whom the evidence was so clear that their con- 
viction followed of course. In Cork, no less 
than 866 persons awaited the special commis- 
sion sent down in February to clear the jail, 
of whom thirty-five receivea sentence of death. 
Several of these were left for immediate execu- 
tion. Similar examples were made in Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Kilkenny, where the assizes 
were uncommonly heavy ; and by these dread- 
ful but necessary examples the spirit of insub- 
ordination was, hy the sheer force of terror, for 
the time subdued. One curious and instructive 
fact appeared from the evidence adduced at 
these melancholy trials^ and that was, that the 
principal leaders and most daring actors in 
their horrid system of nocturnal outrage and 
murder, were the persons who had been cast 
down from the rank of substantial yeomen, and 
a A n ^^^^^^ to a state of desperation by 
l^fso Sf' ^^ long-continued depression in the 
price of agricultural produce.'* 
But ere long a more dreadful evil than even 
122. these agrarian outrages broke out in 
DeadfUl this unhappy land; and the south 
(toiine in nu^ ^gg^ ^f Ireland was punished by 
the soatn i v a-i. a. i * 

and weal of '^ calamity the natural consequence, 

Ireland. in some degree, of its sins, but aggra- 
Aprii,l823. yated to a most frightful extent by 

* "The anthors of the outragea consisted of three 
dasses : 1. Many ftrmers had advanced their whole cap- 
ital in improvements upon the land. These men, by the 
depression of fhrming produce, had been reduced ttom the 
ranlc of substantial yeomen to complete indigence, and 
they readily entered into any project likely to embroil the 
eountry, and, by the share of education which they pos- 
sessed, unaccompanied by any religious sentiments, be- 
came at once the ablest and least restrained promoters 
of mischief. 2. The second consisted of those who had 
been engaged in the Rebellion of 1796 and their disciples. 
3. The third consisted of the formidable mass of igno- 
rance and bigotry which was difflised through the whole 
•oath of Ireland/'— itmtttaJ Register, 1822, p. 30, 31. 



a visitation of Providence. The disturbeo state 
of the country during the whole of 1822 had 
caused the cultivation of potatoes to be very 
generally neglected in the south and west, 
partly from the numbers engaged in agrarian 
outrages, partly from the terror inspired in 
those who were more peaceably disposed In 
addition to this, the potato crops in tne autumn 
of 1822 failed, to a very great degree, over the 
same districts; and though the grain harvest 
was not only good, but abundant, yet this had 
no effect in alleviating the distresses of the peas- 
antry, because the price of agricultural produce 
was so low, and they had been so thoroughly 
impoverished by its long continuance, that they 
had not the means of purchasing it. Literally 
speaking, they were starving in the midst of 
plenty. The consequence was, that in Con- 
naught and Munster, in the spring of 182S, 
multitudes of human beings were almost desti- 
tute of food; and the nocturnal disturbances 
ceased, not so much from the terrors of the law, 
as from the physical exhaustion of those en- 
gaged in them. What was still worse, the suf- 
ferings of the present had extinguished the hopes 
of the future; and the absorption of three- 
fourths of the seed-potatoes, in many places^ 
in present food, seemed to presage a still worse 
famine in the succeeding year. In these melan- 
choly and alarming circumstances^ the eonduct 
of Government was most praiseworthy, and 
was as much distinguished by active and well- 
judged benevolence as it haid previously been 
by impartial administration, and the energetic 
repression of crime. Five hundred thousand 
pounds were placed at the disposal of the Irish 
government by the English cabinet ; and roads^ 
bridges, harbors, and such objects of public 
utility, were set on foot wherever they seemed 
practicable. But this melancholy calamity 
called forth a still more striking proof of Brit- 
ish kindness and generosity, and afforded proof 
how thoroughly Christian charity can oblite- 
rate the fiercest diviaions, and bury in oblivion 
the worst delinquencies of this world. England 
forgot the sins of Ireland ; she saw only her 
suffering. Subscriptions were opened in every 
church and chapel of Great Britain ; and no less 
than £860,000 was subscribed in a few weeks, 
and remitted to Dublin, to aid the i pearce's 
efforts of the local committees, by Memoirs of 
whom £160,000 had been raised for J^^j^fSi, 
the same benevolent purpose. By 344 j ^nn. 
these means the famine was stayed, Reg. 1622, 
and the famishing multitude was sup- ^'^^^ 
ported, till a favorable crop, in the sirH.Tay- 
succeeding year, restored tne usual lor, June 
means of subsistence.** **» ^^^• 



* " The distress for food, arising principally from the 
want of means to purchase it, continues to prevail in 
various districts ; and the late accounts from the south 
and west are of the most afflictipg character. Colonel 
Patrickson, whose regiment (the 43d) has reoenUy re- 
lieved the 57th in Galway, reports the scenes which that 
town presenu to be truly distressing. Hundreds of half- 
Ikmished wretches arrive almost daily from a distance of 
flfly miles, many of them so exhausted bv want of fbod 
that the means taken to restore them /oii o/^ectfrom 
the weakfUM of the digettme orgauM^ occasioned by long 
fasting.'*— Sir D. Baird to Sir H. Taylor, 24th June, 
1822 ; Memoirs of Lord WeUesley, ill. 343, 344. 

In June, 1822, there were In Clare alone 90,039 persona 
subsisting on daily charity ; in«Cork, 122,000 ; in Limer- 
ick, 20.000, out of a population not at that period exceed- 
ing 67,000.— aim. Reg., 1822, p. 40. 
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Those awful scenes, in which the visitations 
1 23. of Providence were mingled with the 
Snspension crimes and punishment of man — ^and 
ofthe Ha- ]jQtji were met* and could be soften- 
Aci, an?In^ ®^ onlj, by the Unwearied energy 
■urrection of Chnstian benevolence — excited, 
Ack Qg ^eii they might, the anxious at- 

tention of Government and the British Pariia- 
ment Whatever the remote causes of so dis- 
astrous a state of things might be, it was evi- 
dent that nothing but vigorous measures of re- 
pression could be relied on in the mean time. 
Justice must do its work before wisdom com- 
menced its reform. Unfortunately only the 
first was energetically and promptly done ; the 
last^ fi'om political blindness and party ambi- 
tion, was indefinitely postponed. Lord Lon- 
donderry (Lord Castlereagh) introduced into 
the Lower House two bins, one for the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act until the 
1st August following. This was strongly re- 
sisted by the OpiK>8ition, but agreed to by a 
large majority, the numbers bemg 195 to 68. 
The Insurrection Act, which aumorized the 
Lord-lieutenant, upon application of a certain 

Sroportion of the magistrates of a district, to 
ecfare it by proclamation in a state of insur- 
rection — and in that event gave extraordinary 
powers of arrest to the magistrates of all per- 
sons found out of their houses between^ sunset 
and sunrise, and subjected the persons seized, 
in certain events, to transportation — was next 
brought forward, and passed by a large major- 
ity, the numbers being 69 to 16. Two otner 
bills were also passed, the one indemnifying 
persons who had seized gunpowder witnout 
legal authority since 1st November, and the 
other imposing severe restrictions on the im- 
portation of arms and ammunition. The law- 
less state of the country, and the constant de- 
mand of the nocturnal robbers for arms, ren- 
dered these measures absolutely necessary in 
this as they have been in every other disturbed 
period of Irish history, and the powers thus 
conferred were immeaiately acted upon by the 
Lord-lieutenant A still more efficient meas- 
ure of repression was adopted by a great in- 
i Hughes, crease of the police, who were 
▼i. 481 ; An. brought to that state of vigor and 
Beg. 1882, efficiency which they have ever since 
^» ^*- mainUined.« 

The Catholic claims were in this session of 
124 Parliament again brought forward 
Divisions by Mr. Canning, in the form of a mo- 
on the Cath* tion to give them seats in the House 

April »"*"■ ®^ ^^®^"' *°^ enforced with all the 
eloquence of which he was so con- 
summate a master.* They were as strongly 



* On this occasion Mr. Canning made a very happy use 
of the late imposing ceremony of the coronation, the splen- 
dor of which was still flf«sh In the minds of his auditors. 
'* Do you imagine," said he, ** it never oceurred to the re- 
preseniaiives of Europe, that, contemplating this Imposing 
spectacle, it never occurred to the embassadors of Catho- 
lic Austria, or Catholic France, or of states more bigoted, 
tf any such there be, to the Cathtriic religion, to reflect that 
the moment this solemn ceremony was over, the Duke of 
Korfolk would become deprived of the exercise of his priv- 
ileges among his fbllow-peers— stripped of his robes of 
office, which were to be laid aside, and hung up until the 
distant (be it a very distant!) day, when the coronation 
of a suocoBsor to his present and gracious sovereign should 
again call him fbrth to assist at a similar solemnisation ? 
Thus, aftpr being exhibited to the peers and people of 
EDgland, to the representatives of princes and nations of 



opposed by Mr. Peel, who repeated his solemn 
assurances of indelible hostility to the claims 
of that body. The progressive change in the 
public inina on this question wa» evinced ia 
the increasing majority in the Coomions', which 
this year rose to 12, the numbers being 236 to 
228, the largest the Catholics had yet obtained 
in Parliament The bill, as was anticipated, 
was thrown out, after a keen debate, in the 
House of Lords, by a maiority of 42, the num- 
bers being 171 to 129. But as the Cabinet was 
divided upon the subject, and its ablest mem- 
bers spoke in favor of the Catholic claims, and 
as the House of Commons, by having the com- 
mand of the public purse, have the real com- 
mand of the country, these divisions were justly 
considered by the Catholic party as decisive 
triumphs in their favor, and as presaging, 
at no distant period, their admis- i Ann. Reg. 
sion into both branches of the legis- 1822, 56, 
laturc.* ^'^' 

Another question — that of parliamentar}' re- 
form — made a still more import- 125. 
ant stride in this session of Parlia- Increasing 
inent; and the increasing numerical ijrengthof 
strength of the majority, as well as JJi'iSrtm^*^ 
weight of the names of which it was mentary re- 
composed, indicated in an unequiv- form, 
ocal manner the turn which events ^^^^ ^' 
were ere long to take on that vital question. 
Several important petitions had been presented 
on the subject, both from boroughs' and e<mn- 
tiea, and Lord John Russell was intrusted with 
the motion. He dwelt in a peculiar manner oft 
the increasing intelligence, wealth, and popula- 
tion of the great towns, onee obscure villages^ 
which were unrepresented, and the impossibil- 
ity of permanently excluding them from the 
share to which they were entitled in the legis- 
lature. Mr. Canning as decidedly opposed him, 
resting his defense of the constitution on the ad- 
mirable way in which it had practically work- 
ed, and the incalculable danger of substituting 
for a system which had arisen out of the wants, 
and moulded itself according to the wishes of 
the people, one more specious in theoTy->^ne 
whicn, on that very account, would in au pxx)b- 
ability be found on trial to be subject to some 
fatal defect in practice. As the arguments on 
this all-important question will be fully given 
in a future volume, they need not be here an- 
ticipated ; but the peroration of Mr. Canning's 
splendid reply deserves a place in history*, as 
prophetic of the future career both 
of the noble mover and of the coun- ^^* ?S' 
try.* ' ' 

"Our lot is happily cast in the temperate 
zone of freedom — tne clime best suited to the 
development of the moral qualities of the hu- 

the world, the Duke of Norfork, highest in rank among 
the peers, the Lord CliflTord, and others like him, repre- 
senUng a long line of illustrious and heroic ancestors, ap- 
peared as if they bad been called forth and Aimished tat 
the occasion, like the lustres and banners that flamed and 

glittered in the scene ; and were to be, like them, thrown 
y as useless and temporary formalities : they mi|ht . in- 
deed, bend the knee and kiss the hand ; Ihey might bear 
the train and rear the canopy : they mlgjlit po^^^'^B^eef- 
flees assigned by Roman pride to their barbarian Awcft- 
thers, ' Purvurea tolUmt aulaa BriUami ;* but with the 
pageantry or the hour their importance ftded away as their 
distinction vanished : their humiliation retumecl, and bs 
who headed the procession to-day eookl- not alt among 
them as their equal to-morrow." — CAifHiNe*a Speeeb. 
30th April, 1833 ; Pari. Deb.y vii. 833, 333. 
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man nee, to the eultivatioii of their (aonltiei^ 
and to the security as well as im- 
Peron^oQ- provemeht of theii^ virtues — ^a clime 
of Mr. ■ not exempt^ indeed, from variations 
Cuinlng's in the elements, but variations which 
speeeli. purify while they agitate the at- 
mosphere which we breathe. Let us be sensi- 
ble of the advantages which it is our happiness 
to enjoy. Let us guard with pious care the 
flame cfgenuine liberty — that fire from heaven, 
of which our constitution is the holy deposit- 
ory ; and let us not^ for the chance of rendering 
it more intense and more brilliant, impair its 
purity or hazard its extinction. That the noble 
lord will carry his motion this evening, I have 
no fear; but with the talents which he has al- 
ready shown himself to possess, and with, I 
hope, a long and brilliant parliamentary career 
berore him, he will no doubt renew his efforts 
hereafter. Although I presume not to expect 
that he will give any weight to observations or 
warnings of mine, yet on this, probably tbe last 
opportunity I shall have of raising my voice on 
the question of parliamentary reform,* while I 
conjure the House to pause before it consents 
to adopt the proposition of the noble lord, I can 
not help adjuring the noble lord himself to pause 
before he again presses it upon the country. If, 
however, he shall peraevere, and if hit persever- 
ance diall be 9ueeeeafuly and if the results of that 
perseverance shall oe such as I can not help an- 
ticipating, his be the triumph to have precipi- 
tated these results, be mine the consolation that, 
to the utmost and the latest of my power, I have 
opposed them." The motion was 

iSfiy^*^* ^'■^^'^ ^^^ ^y * majority of 106 only 
— ^the numbers being 269 to 164.'f 
Sir James Mackintosh continued his benevol- 
]^^ ent and important efforts this year 
Sir James for the reformation of our criminal 
Maekln- law, and contrasted with great effect 
tlonrenrd- ^^ state of our code, which recog- 
tu the eri- nized two hundred and twenty-three 
mmal law. capital offenses, with that of France, 
which contained only six. In this country, the 
convictions in the nrst five years after 1811 
were five times greater in proportion to the 
population than in France ; m tne second five 
years they were ten times greater. ''This in- 
erease," he added, "' though m part it might be 
ascribed to the distress under which the coun- 
try had groaned, and continued to groan, was 
also in part caused by the character of our 
penal coda The motion to take the subject 
mto serious consideration next session was car- 
ried by a majority of 117 to 101. There oan be 
no doubt that this was a step in the right direc- 

* Mr. Canning at this period expeeted to proceed Imme- 
diatdy to India, as GoTemor-general, a prospect which 
was only ehaoged by his being soon after appointed For- 
eign Secretary. 

t Lord John Runell on this oeeasion brought fbrward 
a very curtoas and important atatenieot in regard to the 
newmpera published in the three kingdoms in 178S, 1790, 
and 1831, which clearly indicated the necessity of a con- 
eeesion to the great towns, where their principal readers 
were to be fbond. It was as fbllowa : 

ITSI. 1T90. 1811. 

England 50 .... 80 .... 135 

Scotland 8.... 17 31 

Ireland S S7 60 

London— Daily 9.... 14.... 10 

** Twieeawaek 9.... 7.... 6 

** Weekly .... U .... 89 

British Islands 0.... 

— jlan. Eeg.<, 182S, p. 09. 



tion, and paved the way for those important 
changes in the criminal law of England which 
Mr. Jreel soon after introduced. But the result 
has shown that it was a mistake to ascribe the 
superior rapidity in the increase of crime in 
Great Britain, as conipared to France, to the 
severity of our penal laws ; for the same dis- 
proportion has continued in a still greater de- 
gree since the punishment of death was taken 
away, practically speaking, from all offenses 
except deliberate murder. The truth is, that, 
like the disturbed state of Ireland, the increase 
of crime arose mainly from the general distress 
which had prevailed, with very few exceptions^ 
since the peace ; and the errors on this subject 
afford only another illustration of the truth 
which so many passages of contemporary his- 
tory illustrate, that the great causes determin- 
ing the comfort, conduct, and tranquillity of 
the working classes are to be found i A„n, j^eg . 
in those which, directly or indirectly, I8S8, 82, 
affect the wages of labor.' ^* 

But these material distresses had increased, 
and were. increasing with a rapidity .^ 
which outstrippea all calculation. Great ftu 
and bad now reached a height which in the price 
compelled investigation, and threat- J"!!^''" 
ened to bear down all opposition. P"^»*»*' 
The great fall in the price of the whole articles 
of agricultural produce, which had gone on 
without intennission from the monetary bill of 
1819, and had now reached 60 per cent on 
every product of rural labor, had, at length, 
spread to every other species of manufacture. 
All, sharinff in the influence of the same cause, 
exliibited uie same effect The long continu- 
ance of the depression, and its universal appli- 
cation to all articles of commerce, exdudea the 
idea of its being owing to any glut in the mar- 
ket, or any excess in trading m particular lines 
of business, and furnished a valuable comment- 
ary on the predictions of Mr. Ricardo and Mr. 
Peel, that the change of prices could not by pos- 
sibility-exceed 8 per cent.'* This 
subject. accordingly engaged the re- ! Tf'JjJJi*^' 
repeated and anxious consideration ' 
of both Houses of Parliament ; it was made the 
topic of repeated and luminous debates of the 
very highest interest and importance, and it 
forced at length a change of the utmost moment 
in our monetary system, which for the next 
three years .entirely changed our social condi- 
tion, and induced another set of dangers the 
very reverse of those under which the nation 
for the three preceding years had been laboring. 

This important debate was opened by Mr. 
Brouffham on the 8th of February, ^^ 
who in a powerful speech demon- Measures fbr 
strated the extreme distress of the the reliefer 
agricultural class, in connection with {Jj^^TjJ^ 
the heavy load of poor-rates and <'■■■••• 
local taxes with which they were exclusively 
burdened. The motion he made for the con- 
sideration of the burdens peculiarly affecting 
agriculture was negatived by a majority of 
212 to 108 ; but this was brougnt about only by 
Lord Londonderry, on the part of the Govern' 

* Paicis or Wheat in Dbcsmbkb op bach Ybab, 
PBOM leie TO 18SS. 
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ment, eneaeing to introduce some measures for 
the relief of that interest. On the 15th of the 
same month his lordship redeemed his pledge, 
by introducing the measures of relief proposed 
by Government, which were, the repeal of the 
annual malt-tax, which produced £1,000,000 a 
year, and the adrance of £1,000,000 in Exchequer 
bills to the landed proprietors on security of 
their crops, until the markets improved. In 
the course of his speech on this subject Lord I/>n- 
donderry remarked, and satisfactorily proved, 
that no diminution of taxation to any practi- 
cable amount could afford any adequate relief 
to the agricultaral classes ; and it was no won- 
der it was so, for the utmost extent of any 
such relief, supposing it conceded, could not 
have amounted to more than six or seven mil- 
lions yearly, whereas their difficulties arose from 
1 Ann. Reg. * depression in the value of their prod- 
1822, 08, uce, which could not be estimated 
101 . at less than sixty or seventy millions. * 

Lord Londonderry's plan was laid before 
130. Parliament, with the report of the 
Detailed committee on agricultural distress, 

o"eJl^f -^^^"^ •!«d l^e° »?««<1 to early in 
for the relief ^he session without opposition, and 
oftheagri- was replete with valuable informa- 
cuiturista. ^j^^ ^jj^ suggestions.* The leading 

resolutions proposed were, that whenever the 
average price of wheat shall be under 608. a 
quarter. Government shall be authorized to 
issue £1,000,000 on Exchequer bills to the landed 
proprietors on the security of their crops ; that 
importation of foreign corn should be permitted 
whenever the price of wheat shall be at and 
above 70s. a quarter ; rye, peas or beans, 46s. ; 
barley, 36s., and oats, 25s. : that a sliding^scale 
should be fixed, that for wheat being under 
80s. a quarter, 12s. ; above 80s. but under 85s., 
6s. ; and above 85s., only Is. Greatly lower 
duties were proposed for colonial gram, with 
the wise desien of promoting the cultivation 
and securing the fidelity of their dependencies. 
They were as follows; For colonial grain — 
wheat at and above 69s., rye, dec, 89s., barley 
SOs., and oats 20s. ; subject to certain moderate 
rates of duty. Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Ricardo 
proposed other resolutions, which were, how- 
ever, negatived; and Lord Londonderry's re- 
* Ann. Reg. solutions, with the exception of the 
1^, 98, first, regarding the Exchequer bills, 
'"^ which was witndrawn,' were agreed 
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* The committee reported that the pricea of wheat for 
six weeks preceding 1st April, 1822, the date of their re> 
port, had been — 

*• <*■ 

March 16 4S 11 

9 46 10 

2 46 11 

Feb. 93 47 7 

Highest price In 1822 50 7 

** And that the quantity sold, both of wheat and oats, be- 
tween l8t November and Ist March has, under these prices, 
very considerably exceeded any quantity sold in the pre- 
ceding twenty years. That it is impossible to carry pro- 
tection further than monopoly, and this monopoly the 
British grower ha* possessed /or more than three years^ 
which is ever since February, 1819, with the exception of 
the ill-timed and unnecessary importation of somewhat 
more than 700,000 quarters of oats, which took place during 
the summer of 1820. It must be considered further, that 
this protection, in consequence of the increased value of 
our currency, and the present slate of the com market, 
combined with the prospect of an early harvest, may in 
all probability remain uninterrupted for a very consider- 
able time to come." — Commons* Report on AgrictUturet 
iM AprU, 1822 ; Annual Register, 1822, p. 438.441. 



to by large minorities in both Houses, and 
passed into law. 

The great debate of the session, however, 
come on on 11th June, when Mr. ... 
Western moved for the appointment Motion of Mr. 
of a committee to consider the effect Western on' 
of the act 69 Geo. IIL, c. 14 (the 'hecuirency. 
Bank Cash-Payments BiU), on the "°* "* 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom. The motion was n^a- 
tived, after a long debate, by a majority of 
194 to 80. This debate was remarkable for 
one circumstance — Lord Londonderry, spoke 
against the motion, with the whole Ministers^ 
and Mr. Brougham in support of it It led, as 
all motions on the same subject have since done^ 
to no practical result, as the House of Commons 
has constantly refused to entertain any change 
in the monetary policy adopted in 1819; but 
it is well worthy of remembrance, for it elicited 
two speeches, one from Mr. Huskisson in sup- 
port of that system, and one from Mr. Attwood 
against it, both of which are models i j^^^ -^ 
of clear and forcible reasoning, and i822, iosT' 
which contain all that ever has or 121; Pari, 
ever can be said on that all impor- S.fi''',![li; 
tant subject.* 

Mr. Huskisson argued — "The change of prices 
which has undoubtedly taken place 133. 
is only in a very slight degree to be Mr.Huskia- 
ascribed to the resumption of cash "on'^sfgn- 
payments. Tothatmeasurewewere Ji^rt'rt- 
in duty bound, as well as policy, for the existing 
all contracts had been made under it. system. 
Even if it had been advisable not to revert to 
a sound currency, the irrevocable step has 
been taken, and the widest mischief would 
ensue from any attempt to undo what has been 
done. It is said on the other side, that it 
would be for the benefit of all classes that the 
value of money should be gradually diminished, 
and that of all other articles raised. What is 
this but the system of Law the projector, of 
Lowndes, and of many others! But it is one 
to which, it is to be hoped, this country will 
never lend its sanction. It is, in truth, the doc- 
trine of debtors ; and still more of those who, 
already being debtors, are desirous of becominif 
BO in a still greater degree. 

"The foundation of the plan on the other 
side is, that the standard of value in 
every country should be that which is contSued 
the staple article of the food of its in- 
habitants ; and therefore wheat is fixed upon, 
as it is the staple ai*ticle of the food of our 
people. At that rate, potatoes should be the 
standard in Ireland, nee in India, maize ia 
in Italy. To what endless confusion in the in- 
tercourse of nations would this lead! Who 
ever heard of a potato standard f It does not^ 
in the slightest degree, obviate the objection, 
that you propose to make the currency not of 
wheat, but of gold, as measured by that stand- 
ard. How can a given weight of gold, of a 
certain fineness^ and a certain denomination, 
which in this country is now the common meas- 
ure of all commodities, be itself liable to be 
varied in weight, fineness, or denomination, ac- 
cording to the exchangeable value of any other 
comm^ity, without taking from gold the quali- 
ty of being money, and transferring it to that 
other commodity! All that you do i^^ in fact. 
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to make wheat the cnrreiicy, and gold its rep- 
resentative, as paper now is of gold. But to 
say that one commodity shall be the currency, 
and another its standard, betrays a confusion 
of ideas, and is, in fact, little short of a contra- 
diction in terms. 

"Again, it is said we oueht to measure the 
pressure of taxation by the price of 

CoatiQaed. ^^^^> '^^^ ^^ •''^ remmded that, as 
in 1818, wheat was at 108& 7d., and 
the taxes £74,674,000, 18,738,000 quarters of 
wheat were sufficient for their payment ; while 
in the present year, the price being 46s., nearly 
double that amount of quarters are necessary 
to pay the reduced taxes of £54,000,000. But 
observe to what this system of measuring the 
"weight of taxes by the price of wheat, or any 
other article save gold itself would lead. The 
year 1817 was a prosperous year, for the taxes 
-were reduced to £55,886,000, and wheat hav- 
ing risen to 948. 9d., it follows that 11,786,000 
quarters were sufficient for the payment of its 
taxes. Was this actually the case f If distress, 
bordering upon famine — ^if misery, bursting forth 
in insurrection, and all the other symptoms of 
wretchedness, discontent, and difficulty, are to 
be taken as symptoms of pressure upon the 
people, then is the year 1817 a year which no 
good man would ever wish to see the like 
again. On the other hand, the years 1815 and 
1821, being the years of the severest pressure 
of taxation, according to this new mode of 
measurinff its amount, are among the years 
when the laboring parts of the community have 
had least reason to complain of their situation. 
"The proposition now boldly made is for a 
depreciation of the standard of the 
^ *?*j J currency. How strange must be the 
condition of this country, if it can 
only prosper by a violation of national faith, 
and a sud version of private property; by a 
measure reprobated by all statesmen and all 
historians; the wretched and antiquated re- 
source of barbarous ignorance and arbitrary 
power, and only known among civilized com- 
munities as the last mark of a nation's weak- 
ness and degradation I Would not such a meas- 
ure be a death-blow to all public credit, and to 
all confidence in private dealings between man? 
If yon once, in an age of intelligence and en- 
lightenment^ consent^ under the pressure of 
temporary difficulty, to lower the standard, it 
will become a precedent which will immediate- 
ly be resorted to on every future emergency or 
temporary pressure, the more readily as credit, 
and every other more valuable resource, on 
which the country has hitherto relied, will be 
at an end. If the House entertain such a pro- 
position by vote, the country will be in alarm 
and confusion from one ena of it to another. 
All pecuniary transactions will be at an end; 
all debtors called on for immediate payment; 
all holders of paper will instantly insist for 
coin ; all holders of gold and silver be convert- 
ed into hoarders! Neither the Bank, nor the 
London bankers, nor the country bankers, could 
survive the shock ! What a scene of strife, in- 
solvency, stagnation of business, individual mis- 
ery, and general disorder, would ensue 1 All 
1 Pari. Deb. this would precede the passing of the 
▼ii. 808, proposed bill ; what would it be after 
•*^* it had become a law?" * 



"The fall of prices," said Mr. Attwood in re- 
ply, " has not been confined to any 130, 
one article, nor has it been of pass- Reply by Mr. 
ing nature, as all are which arise ^"w«xl' 
from over-production or a glut in the market. 
It has been uniform and progressive since the 
monetary act of 1819 was passed, embracing 
all commodities, extending over all periods. 
Who ever heard of a fall in prices, arising from 
over-production, enduring for three years ? It 
is invariably terminated in six or eient months, 
by the proauction bein^ lessened. In the pres- 
ent instance all the leading articles of commerce 
have undergone a similar reduction, and in all 
it has continued without abatement during that 
long period. Wheat, which in the year 1818 
was 848., is now seUing at 47s., showing a re- 
duction of 37s., or 45 per cent Iron, in 1818, 
was £13 the ton ; it is now £8, being a fall of 
40 per cent Cotton, in 1818, was Is. tne pound ; 
it is now 6d., being a Call of 60 per cent Wool, 
which in 1818 was selling at 2s. Id., now sells 
for Is. Id., being a reduction of 60 per cent 
These are the great articles of commerce, and 
the average of the fall upon them is 45 per 
cent, being exactly the reduction on the price 
of grain. This is recommended to the consid- 
eration of those who tell us of over-production 
and an excessive cultivation of corn-land. Mr. 
Tooke has compiled a table exhibiting the fall 
between May 1818 and May 1822, and the fall 
is the same m all the articles, with the excep- 
tion of indigo. The fall, therefore, is not pecu- 
liar to agriculture ; it is universal, and has em- 
braced every article of industiy, every branch 
of commerce. How trade or production could 
by possibility be carried on with a profit, while 
a fall of such magnitude was going forward, it 
is for the supporters of the opposite system to 
explain. 

"This fall of prices must have been produced 
by one of two causes: either the 
quantity of all commodities has in- coniSiied 
creased, or the quantity of all money 
has diminished. One of these must of necessity 
have occurred, for the proportion is altered. 
Are we to believe that great changes have sud- 
denly taken place in the productive powers of 
nature, or the resources of art, so as to account 
for this sudden and universal fall of prices ? Is 
it likely that production in all branches of in- 
dustry, agricultural and manufacturing, would 
go on for three years constantly increasing in 
the face of a constantly diminishing price ? The 
thing is evidently out of the question. It is the 
quantity of money that must have been reduced. 
That this has really been the case is sufficiently 
proved by authentic documents, which show 
distinctly where the deficiency is to be found. 

" The circulation of the country rests entire- 
ly upon that of the Bank of England ; 
and its notes in circulation, imme- continoed. 
diately preceding the Act of 1819, 
and the fall of prices, were, at an average, from 
twenty-nine to thirty milliona That was the 
amount in circulation for the last half of 1817 
and first of 1818. If we take the circulation 
in the middle of each quarter, which Mr. Har- 
man states is the fairest mode of striking the 
average, it will appear that the diminution of 
the circulation has been nearly a third. No- 
thing can be more regular, gradual, and uni- 
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form than the contraction of the currency imme- 
diately preceding and accompanying the great 
reduction in the rate of prices.* It woe alto- 
gether a forced and systematic contraction. It 
did not take place in consequence of the fall of 
prices ; it preceded it It worked silently but 
unceasingly through every branch of industry, 
till it had reduced them all to the same miser- 
ably low level It was not efEected by means 
of any lessened demand for bank-notes; on the 
contrary, it took place in the midst of a con- 
stantly increasing demand for them, when pop- 
ulation was rapidly au^enting, general peace 
prevailed, and the growing commerce and trans- 
actions of men were daily rendering more ne- 
cessary an enlargement of the circiHating me- 
dium by which they were to be carried on. 
The requisitions made to the Bank by the mer- 
cantile community were less at the time of its 
greatest circulation, in the last half of 1817, 
than they had been at any subsequent period 
when the circulation has lieen so fearfully con- 
tracted. The Bank is now under greater ad- 
vances to merchants with a circulation of only 
£23,000,000 than it was when ita circulation 
was £30,000,000. The reduction in the circu- 
lation, therefore, has taken place in consequence 
of no decline in the demands of the mercantile 
community, but solely and entirely from the 
forced but yet regular and persevering meas- 
ures of the Bank directors to reduce its circu- 
lation, first in preparation for, and next in con- 
sequence of, the Cash Payments Bill of 1819. 
*' The reduction of prices has been in a much 
g|reater proportion than the contrac- 
n I?*' ^ tio*i of the currency. The bank-notes 
have been diminished by about a 
fourth, but prices of every article nave fallen 
a half. This is a very important fact, for it in- 
dicates how powerfully — much more so than 
could have been expected — a reduction in the 
amount of the currency affects prices, and 
through them the resources of all the produc- 
ing classes in the community. The same is ob- 
servable in regard to grain, or meat, or any 
other article in universal and daily use : a fail- 
ure of the crop to the extent of a fourth or 
fifth doubles prices, and often more. It is not 
difiicult to discover the cause of this anomaly. 
The bank-notes do work far beyond their 
amount in value: they conduct ana turn over 
the whole transactions of the country. The 
payment of taxes and dividends, and all the 

* Amount in Cibculation op all Notbb. 

August 16, 1817 £30,100,000 

November 13 29,400,000 

February, 1618 28,700,000 

May, 1818 28,000,000 

August, 1818 26,600,000 

November, 1818 26,000,000 

February. 181» 25,600,000 

May, 1819 23,900,000 

August, 1819 26,000,000 

November, 1819 24,000,000 

February, 1820 24,000,000 

May, 1820 23,900,000 

August, 1820 24,400,000 

November, 1820 23,400,000 

Amount of £5 Notes and upward. 

November, 1817 £19,600,000 

November, 1818 16,900,000 

November. 1819 15,100,000 

November, 1820 15,300,000 

November, 1821 14,800,000 

May, 1622 14,600,000 
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innumerable transactions between man and 
man, are done by their meana^ A diminution 
of their number, by lesseniuff credit ajid the 
means of purchase or .speculation over the 
whole conmiunity, affects, prices far more ex- 
tensively than the nominal amount of this 
diminution, for it affects the power of buying 
among all the persons through whose hands 
the notea pass in their circulation through the 
community. 
"In addition to this, there are a g^eat many 

Saymenta which do not &11 with a 
iminution on the circulating medi- conttniied. 
um of the community. The great and 
burdensome charges of the nation remain the 
same, however much the currency may be con- 
tracted and prices fall The taxes, the interest of 
mortgages ahd bonds, jointures to widows, pro- 
visions to children, poor-rates, life insurances^ 
and the like, undergo no dimunition. Najj 
there are several articles of consumption, assalt^ 
tea, malt, sugar, and some others of equal im-* 
portance, in which the tax bears so gri^t a pro- 
portion to the price of the article, that its price 
can not fall in any perceptible decree from a 
diminution in the demand. These neavy fixed 
burdens, and extensive articles of consumption, 
require the same amount of bank:notep for their 
discharge or payment under a reducei} as amidst 
a plentiful circulation. Thus the whole efi'ects 
of the reduction in the circulating medium are 
run into, and act upon, the sale of tliose articles 
of commerce in wnich a redui^tion of price is 
practicable ; and as they are not half the entire 
expenditure of the nation, the effect upon them 
is proportionally greater. It is like a man with 
a fixed income, say £1000 a year, who is bur- 
dened with fixed payments to the extent of 
£600, being deprived of one-half of the re- 
mainder, or £200. Though. that reduction is 
only of a fifth of his entire income, it will draw 
after it a reduction of that part of his expendi- 
ture over which he has a control to the extent 
of a half ; and if he does not draw in to ^ that 
amount, he will very soon become bankrupt 

*'Tho repayment of the Bank advances by 
Government bas been the measure on 
which this reduction in the quantity coattnoed. 
of money, and the consequent in- 
crease in its value, was founded. Since. 1817, 
no leas than £15,000,000 has been repaid to the 
Bank by Government When the 3ank got 
these repayments they did not reissue them 
again, as tney had been accustomed to do in 
former days, but they retained them in their 
coffers, and thereby withdrew them from cir- 
culation. These proceedings have produced a 
regular progressive reduction of prices, irre- 
spective altogether of any excess in the produc- 
tion. If the Bank, were to advance again this 
£16,000,000, or any considerable part of it, to 
Government, and were enabled to do so by the 
necessary alteration in the Act of 1819, the 
effect would be an immediate return to the scale 
of prices which existed in 1818 and during the 
war. 

**Such is the evil ilpder which we are now 
laboring, and which will suffer no 
abatement so long as the causes which QoJJ^aded. 
produced it continue in operation. 
We have been occupied with changes in our 
pecuniary system, and it is precisely since they 
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were commenced thnt oitrdifBcuIties have been 
experienced. To enhance the yalue of money, 
to raise the price of gold, we have lowered that 
of all other commodities, while at thesamctime 
we have left the great payments of the nation 
raised ^m- the sale of these commodities t 
Stran'ge^ indeed, would it be if such a system 
was not to have produced the general and long- 
continued distress which we see around us. The 
reduction effected in the amount of money in 
circulation has been nearly one-half of that 
employed in supporting affrieultural, commer- 
cial, and manufacturing industry.. Hence these 
classes are unable to obtain much more than 
half the return they obtained for their industir 
before the alteration took place, and ^-et all 
their great money engagements remain the 
same ! This is the origin of that state of thinss 
which in its result leaves the land-owner with- 
out rentf the merchant without profit, the . la- 
1 Pari Deb ^®'®'' without employment or wages, 
vii. 896, ' which revolutionizes property, and 
0S5, 066, disorganizes idl the different relations 
*^^- and interests of society."* 

Dr. Arnold said that Sir Robert Peel " would 

yield to pressure on every thing ea^ 
Rnteioed ^*P^ '^ currency.'* It is not surpris- 
defeota of inff it was so ; for determination to 
Ministers in a&ere on that one point necessarily 
CoiSSS!^ drew after it concession on every 

other. The distress produced by the 
general fall of all prices 60 per cent had become 
such amonff the producing classes, that no com- 
bination of the leaders of the opposite parties, 
and no efforts on the part of t^nisters, were 
able any longer to aveit its effects. It was in 
the loua and fierce demand for a reduction of 
taxation that the public voice, in the House of 
Commons, first made itself heard in an unmis- 
takable manner. Several ominous divisions, 
presaging total defeat in the event of any fur- 
ther resistance to the demands of the oountry 
in this particular, took place in the early period 
of the session. A motion by Mr. Calcraffc, for 
tlie progressive diminution of the salt-tax, by 
taking off a third in each of the next three 
years, was only thrown out by a majority of 
F b 28 f*^^* *^^ numbers being 169 to 165. 
^ • ' • Ttiis'near approach to a defeat was the 
more. remarkable, tbat Lord Londonderry and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had lou<uy de- 
clared that this tax was essential to the main- 
tenance of the Sinking Fund, and that its repeal 
would be the signal for the entire abandonment 
^ K 1 ^^ ^^^ ^^^' '^^^ doubtful conflict 
"^ ' was soon followed by decided defeats. 
On the very next day, on a motion made by 
Sir John Osborne, for a reduction of two of the 
junior lords of the Admiralty, Ministers were 
left in a minority of 54, the numbers being 182 
to 128. This was soon after followed by an- 
other defeat, on the motion of Lord Normanby 
for the reduction of one of the two joint Post- 

masters-general, which was only 
Marcn w. ^j^^^ ^^^ jjy ^ majority of 26, the 

numbers being 184 to 159. The 
Tiwi^l "A™^ motion, put in a different form, 
nil, vU. * was, in a subsequent period of the 
8U: Ann. session, carried against Ministers by 
Rm. 188S, 1^ majority of 16, the numbers being 

216 to 201." 
These disasters were sufficient to convince 



Ministers that, however ignorant they might 
be of the real source of meir difii- 
oulties, and however tenacious they Great re- 
might be of the monetary bill of 1 8 1 9, ductions of 
the distresses of the country had be- taxation in- 
come such that relief, in some form or JJJ^I^J^ 
another, was indispensable ; and that, 
if they would not give it in the form of meas- 
ures calculated to raise the remuneration of 
industry, they mtui give it in the form of a re- 
duction of its burdens. The effect of the shake 
they had received soon appeared in the financial 
measures which, in a subsequent period of the 
session, they brought forward. Although, in 
February, Lord Londonderry had declared that 
the retention of the salt-tax was indispensable 
to the upholding of the Sinking Fund to the 
level of £5,000,000, which the House had sol- 
enmly pledged itself, in 1819, to maintain in- 
violate, he was yet compelled to bring ^ 
forward, on 24th May, a motion for its ""^ ^' 
reduction from 15s. a bushel to 28.,*which occa- 
sioned a lose to the revenue of £1,800,000, a 
year. This was followed by a reduction of the 
war-tax on leather, which occasioned a further 
loss of £600,000 a year. The tonnage-duty and 
Irish hearth-tax were also abandoned, which 
produced between them £400,000 yearly. These 
great reductions, amounting, with the annual 
malt-tax, which brought in £1,500,000 a yeftr, 
and which Government had announced their 
intention of abandoning at an early period of 
the session, amounted together to £8,500,000 
ayear, being half a million more than the amount 
of the new taxes, imposed in 1819, to keep up 
the Sinking Fund to £5,000,000 yearly.* 
There can be no doubt that the taxes J^^i'^' 
thus removed were judiciously selected, 
as they were those which bore most heavily on 
the laboring classes of the community ; and still 
less that their distress had become such as to 
render a considerable reduction of the taxes 
pressing on them indispensable ; for, measured 
m quarters of wheat, their true standard, the 
poor-rates of England were now twice as heavy 
as they had been in 1812.* But the necessity 
of removing these taxes, and thereby abandon- 
ing the very foundation of the Sinking Fund, 
afforded the most decisive evidence a ao. Reg. 
both how wide-spread the distress 1822, 147, 
had become, and how entire a revo- ^^^ ^^• 
lution it had already induced in 1407^ nis ; 
the financial system and policy of the Hughes, vi. 
country.' *^' 

The Dudget was brought forward on the 1st 
July, and ite leading feature was the 
reduction of the Sinking Fund from xhe budget 
£13,000,000 to £7,500,000, by appro- 
priatinff£5,500,000 to the current service of the 
year. This signal and calamitous departure 
!rom the form even of our former policjr, in this 
vital particular, was sought to be justified by 
the Cnancellor of the Exchequer on various 
grounds; but it was evident that it was im- 

* p0ob-batk8 paid in morkt and quabtsrs op 

Wheat. 
Tmt. Qnarten of wheat 

1811 £6,656,105 .... 1,440,445 

1814 5,418,846 .... 1,702,255 

1821 6,»5»,34» .... 2,557,763 

1833 '. . 6,358,703 .... 8,940,440 

— HvoHKs, Ti. 495. Alison's Europe, chap, cvi.. Ap- 
pendix. 
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posed upon him by sheer necessity, and was a 
oirect abandoDment of the solemn resolntion to 
maintain a real surplus of £5,000,000 oyer the 
expenditure, which Parliament had unanimous- 
ly adopted only three years before ; for, as the 
nominal Sinking Fund was reduced to half its 
former amount, it was plain that the real re- 
demption of debt was virtually abandoned. The 
expenditure of the present 3'ear, however, as 
the great reduction of taxation made in the 
course of it had not taken effect, was nearly 
£5,000,000 below the income, leaving that sum 
applicable to the diminution of debt — a striking 
and melancholy proof of what the resources of 
the country really were at this period, had the 
ruinous contraction of the currency not im- 
posed upon the present and all future govern- 
ments the necessity of remitting the indirect tax- 
es, by which alone the Sinking Fund could be 
maintained. It is not surprising it was so. A 
hundred millions a year is not cut off from the 
remuneration of productive labor, in a coun- 
1 J^J^ jf^ try the source from which its en- 
1822,140,' tire wealth must be drawn, with- 
151 ' ,^"*' ^'ut producing lasting effects upon its 
financial situation and ultimate des- 
tiny.** 

Two measures, the one of the most unques- 

I4U tionable, the other of very doubtful 

Reduction wisdom, were brought forward durins 

of the 5 this session of Parliament, and carried 

per oentv. j^^^^ ^q^^ j^^ie first of these was the 

reduction of the navy 5 per cents, to 4 per cent 
About £156,000,000 stood in this species of 
stock ; consequently, any reduction in the in- 
terest payable on it was a very ^reat relief to 
the national finances. The condition proposed 
to the holders was, that for every £100 of^ their 
existing stock they should be inscnbed for £105 
in a new stock ocaring 4 per cent interest 
Those who signified their dissent before 1st 
March, 1823, were to be paid off. So high were 
the Funds, however, that those who took ad- 
vantage of this were only 1378, and the stock 
they held amounted to £2,605,978— not a fifti- 
eth part of the entire stock ; so that the meas- 

* Incqhs AMD Expenditure op the Ybab 1822. 
INCOME— Netl. 

Customa jC12,W8,420 

Excise 28,976,344 

Stamps 6,880,494 

Taxes 7,517,643 

Post-Office 2,049,326 

Lesser Payments 1,451,341 



Total Taxes £59,798,568 

Loans' 11,872,155 

Grand Total jC7I,670,724 

EXPENDITURE. 

Charges of Collection i;5,688,091 

Interest on Funded Debt 29,490,897 

Interest on Unfunded Debt 1 ,430,596 

Naval and Military Pensions 1,400.000 

Civil List and Expenses 1,057,000 

Army 7,698.978 

Navy 4,915.642 

Navy Pensioners 246,000 

Ordnance 1,007,821 

Miscellaneous 2,105,797 

LesHcr Payments 529,961 

Surplus applicable to Debt 4,915,529 



Grand Total jC60,102,741 

—Parliamentary Paper in Anrnud Registtr, 1823, p. 215- 
217. 

I The loan went to dwcbnrpe Exchequer BUh. 



ure was carried into execution with the most 
complete success. The entire saving to the na- 
tion, including that effected by a similar saving 
on the Irish 5 per cents., was no less than 
£1,230,000 a year — a very great sum, and which 
affords the clearest proof of the justice of the 
observations made in a former work,* as to the 
impolicy of the system which Mr. Pitt so long 
pursued, of borrowing the greater part of the 
public debt in the 3 instead of the 5 per centsw ; 
for if the whole debt had been bor- j . „ 
rowed in the latter form, the reduc- 1822 127' 
tion effected in the annual interest this 129 ;* Pari, 
year would not have been £1,200,000, ^'^^^ 
but above £6,000,000 sterling.* *^' *"'• 

The next great financial measure of the ses- 
sion, upon which a more doubtful 147. 
meed of praise must be bestowed. Equalisation 
was that, as it was commonly call- ^ '•^'hi^^ 
ed, for the e(}ualization of the Dead minStry and 
Weight. This was a measure by naval peo- 
which the burden of the naval and ■*<>»■• 
military pensions, most justly bestowed upon 
our gallant defenders during the late war, was 
equalized for more than a generation to come, 
by being spread, at an equal amount^ over the 
present and the future. This burden amounted 
to nearly £5,000,000 a year; and although, as 
the annuitants expired, its amount would di- 
minish, and at the end of forty or fifty years 
would be a mere trifle, yet that prospect proved 
but a poor resource to the present necessities 
of a needy Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
these circumstances, when the difiiculties of 
Government to make head against present ex- 
igencies were so great, the expedient was 
thought of, of granting a fixed annuity, for 
forty-five years certain^ to parliamentary com- 
missioners, who, in consideration of that, were 
to undertake the burden of the varying existing 
annuities. The effect of this, of course, was to 
diminish in a great degree the burden a An. Reg. 
in the outset, and proportionally aug- 1822, 128, 
ment it in the ena* '^"• 

Government in the first instance received 
£4,900,000 from the commissioners, j^g 
and paid out only £2,800,000, thereby Details of 
effecting a present saving of £2,100,- ^^e mea«> 
000. But tiiis was gained by author- '"** 
izing the commissioners to sell as much of the 
fixed sum of £2,800,000 a year, which was di- 
rected to be paid to them out of the Consolida- 
ted Fund, as might be necessary to enable them 
to meet the excess of present payments over the 
income received ; and of course it had the effect 
of rendering the dead weight as much heavier 
than it otherwise would have been at the close 
of the period, as it had been lightened at its 
commencement This project received the sanc- 
tion of both branches of the legislature, as did 
a supplementary measure throwing the burden 
of superannuated allowances on the holders of 
ofiSces under Government, by stopping off their 
salaries a sum adequate to insuring for its 
amount, which effected a saving of £870,000 a 
year. These two measures effected a reduction 
of present expenses to the amount of nearly 
£2,500,000 a year, but like the reduction of 



* Vide History of Europe^ chap. xli. k 62. The diiftr- 
ence of the interest paid in the 3 and the 5 per cents., sel- 
dom exceeded a quarter per cent.— /^itf. chap. xli. \ 64, 
note. 
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the 5 per cents.,' by increasing the burden of 
the nation in future times; for the first, at this 
moment, is adding above £1,500,000 to the an- 
I An. Reg. ^^^^ charges of the nation above what 
1832, 136, it otherwise would have been, and 
i?b' **"** *^® '**' ^** added seven millions by 
754 783 ^® ^ P^'' cent bonus given to the 
vii.*739,* holders of stock to the amount of the 
759- national debt* 

Amidst so many measures which attracted 
149 general attention, and had become 
Important indispensable, from the necessitous 
SmaU Notes state of the public exchequer, one 
B^- of the greatest importance was qui- 

etly introduced into the legislature. Ministers 
had not the manliness to confess they had been 
wrong in the course they had adopted in regard 
to the bill compelling cash payments in 1819, 
or perhaps they were aware that the influence 
of the moneyed interest in the House of Commons 
was too strong to render it possible for them 
openly and avowedly to recede from that sys- 
tem. 3ut they did so almost secretly, perhaps 
unconsciously, in the most effective way. Lord 
Londonderry alone had the sagacity to perceive, 
and the courage to avow, the real nature of the 
measure introduced, and the evils it was in- 
tended to obviate. "He did not treat it," said 
Sir Jambs Grahah, a statesman subsequently 
well known, *' as a question of fluctuation of 
prices, of want of means of consumption, or of 
a Sir James Superabundant harvests. The noble 
Graham on marquis (Londonderry) said plainly 
f^ ^p H ^ directly, * This is a question of 
D^ • and currency : the currency of the coun- 
Tooke On try is too contracted for its wants. 
Prices, ii. and o%ir business is to apply a rcm- 

The remedy applied was most effectual, and 
150. entirely successful, so far as the evils 
Its pro- meant to be remedied were concerned. 
Tinona. gy (j^q ^ct of 1819 it had been pro- 
vided that the issuing of small notes by the 
Bank of England or country banks snould 
cease on 1st May, 1828, and it was the neces- 
sity of providing against this contingency 
which was one great cause of the contraction 
of the currency. On 2d July, however. Lord 
Londonderry introduced a bill permitting the 
issue of £1 notes to continue for ten years Ion- 
ffer, and declared the £1 notes of the Bank of 
England a legal tender every where except 
at the Bank of England. This, coupled with 
the grant of £4,000,000 Exchequer bills, which 
Government were authorized to issue in aid of 
the agricultural interest ^^ ^ surprising effect 
in restoring confidence and raising prices ; and 
by doing so, it repealed, so long as it continued 
in operation, the most injurious parts of the 
Act of 1819. It will appear in a subsequent 
chapter how vast was the effect of this meas- 
ure, what a flood of temporary prosperity it 
spread over the country, and in wnat a dismal 
catastrophe, from the necessity of paying all 
the notes at the Bank itself in gold, it ulti- 
mately tenninatcd. Yet so ignorant were the 
legislature of the effects of this vital measure, 
and so little attention did it excite, that the 
second reading of it was carried in a house of 
forty-seven members only in the Commons; 
and while so many hundred pages of Hansard 
are occupied with debates on reduction of ex- 
Voi- I. — A A 



penditure and similar topics, which at the al- 
most could only save the nation a few hundred 
thousands a year, this measure, which restored 
at least eighty millions a year to the remunersr 
tion of industry in the country, does i p^j |^^ 
not in all occupy two pages, and can wu. 1458, 
only be discovered by the most care- 1W2 ; Stat, 
ful examination in our parliamentary ' ^SJ* '^•» 
proceedings.* 

Six very important acts were passed this ses- 
sion of Parliament at the instance 
of Mr. Wallace, the President of the six acta re- 
Board of Trade, for removing the latingto 
shackles which fettered the trade eommeree 
and navigation of the country, and JJJp"*^**** 
improving their facilities. These acts 
opened a new era in our commercial legislation 
— ^the era of unrestricted competition and free 
trade in shipping. As such they are highly 
deserving oi attention; but their provisions 
will come with more propriety to be considered 
in a subsequent chapter, when taken in con- 
nection witn the REciPBocrnr System in mari- 
time affairs, then introduced by Mr. Huskisson. 
At present i^ is sufficient to observe the dat§ 
of the commencement of the new system being 
the same with that of so many otner changes 
in our social system and commercial policy, 
and when the general cheapening of articles 
of all sorts had rendered a general reduction 
of all the charges, entering how re- % xq. Reg. 
motely soever into their composition, 1822, 123,* 
a matter of absolute necessity.' 1^* 

Parliament rose on the 6tn August^ and the 
king proceeded shortly after on a ..„ 
visit to Edinburgh, wnich he had Viaitoftba 
never yet seen. He embarked with king to 
a splendid court at Greenwich on B<*tnburgli. 
board the Royal George yacht on "*' * 
the 10th August^ and arrived in Leith Roads 
in the afternoon of the 16th. No sovereign 
had landed there since Queen Mary arrived 
nearly three hundred years before. The pre- 

Sarations for his Maiesty*s reception, under the 
irection of Sir Waiter Scott, were of the most 
magnificent description, and the loyal spirit of 
the inhabitants of Scotland rendered it inter- 
esting in the highest degree. The heart-burn- 
ings and divisions of recent times were forgot- 
ten ; the Queen's trial was no more thought of; 
the Radicals were silent. The ancient and in- 
extinguishable loyalty of the Scotch broke 
forth with unexampled ardor; the devoted 
attachment they had shown to the Stuarts ap- 
peared, but it was now transferred to the reign- 
mg family. The clans from all parts of the 
Highlands appeared in their picturesque and 
varied costumes, with their chieftains at their 
head; the eagle's feather, their well-known 
badge, was seen surmounting many plumes; 
two nundred thousand strangers from , j. 
all parts of the country crowded the lega,' i7gj' 
streets of Edinburgh, and for a brief 180 ;' Pcr- 

period gave it the appearance of a sona* 9^- 
*^ 1 1 • y . 1 • a aervalion. 

splendid metropolis.' 

The entry of the Sovereign into the ancient 

city of his ancestors was extremely 153, 

striking. The heights of the Cai- Particolara 

ton HOI, and the cliffs of Salisbury of the royal 

Crags, which overhang the city, ^**"" 

were lined with cannon, and ornamented with 

standards ; and from these batteries^ as well as 
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the gum of the Castle, and the ships in the 
Toadsi and Leith Fort^ a royal salute was fired 
as the monarch touched the shore. The pro- 
cession passed through an innumerable crowd 
of spectators^ who loudly and enthusiastically 
cheered, up Leith Walk, and by York Place, 
Bt Andrew Square, and Waterloo Place, to 
Holyrood House, where a lev^e and drawing- 
room were held a few days after. On the night 
foUowing, the city was illuminated, and the 
ffuns of the Castle, firing at ten at nighty real- 
ized the sublimity without the' terrors of actual 
warfare. At a magnificent banquet ^iven to 
the Soverei^ by the magistrates o( Edinburgh 
in the Parliament House, at which the Lord 
FMvost acted as chairman, and Sir Walter 
Scott as Tice-chairman, the former was made 
^ baronet, with that grace of manner and fe- 
licity of expression for which the King was 
so justly celebrated. A review on Portobello 
Sands exhibited the gpratifying spectacle of 8006 
yeomanry cavidry, collected n>om all the souUi- 
em counties of Scotland, marching in proces- 
■ion before their Sovereign Finally, the King, 
who during his residence in Scotland had been 
magnificently entertained at Dalkeith Palace, 
the seat of tne Duke of Bucdeuch, embarked 
on the 27th at Hopetoun House, the beautiful 
residence of the Earls of Hopetoun, where he 
conferred the honor of knighthood on Henry 
Raeburn, the celebrated Scottish artist^ and 
arrived in safety in the Thames on the 80th, 
, . j^^ charmed with the reception he had 
1899,' ri9f' Di^^ with, and having left on all an 
160; Per- indelible impression of the mingled 
*"*"J^^ dignity and ^race of his manners, and 
"""^ *** felicity of his expressiona^ 
His return was accelerated by a trasical 
154 ^^^^U which deprived England of 
Death of oi>® of ^^^ greatest statesmen, and 
LordLon- the intelligence of which arrived 
J*°^J?^* amidst these scenes of festivity and 
^' rejoicing. Lord Londonderry, upon 

whose shoulders, since the retirement of Lord 
Sidmouth, the principal weight of government^ 
as well as the entire labor of the lead in the 
House of CommonS) had lallen, had suffered 
severely from the fatigues of the preceding 
session, and shortly after exhibited symptoms 
of mental aberration. He was visited in con- 
sequence by his physician, Dr. Bankhead, at 
his mansion at Nortn Cray in Kent, by whom 
he was cupped. Some relief was experienced 
from this^ but he continued in bed, and the men- 
tal disorder was unabated. It was no wonder 
i\ was so: Romilly and Whitbread had, in like 
manner, fallen victims to similar pressure on the 
brayi, arising from political effort On the 
morning of the 12th Au^t, Dr. Bankhead, 
who slept in the house, being summoned to at- 
tend his lordship in his dressing-room, entered 
just in time to save him from fauing. He said, 
** Bankhead, let me fall on your arms — *tis all 
over," and instantly expired. He had cut his 
throat with a penknife. The coroner's inquest 
brought in a verdict of insanity. His remains 
were interred on the 20th in Westminster 
Abbey, between the graves of Pitt and Fox. 
The most decisive testimony to his merits was 
borne -by some savage miscreants, who raised 
a horrid shout as the body was borne from the 
hearse '.to its last resting-plac£ in the venerable 



{>ile; a shout which, to the diiwrrace of English 
iteratnre, has since been re-echoed ^ 
by some whose talents might have i^^'j^' 
led them to a more generous appre- i89;*Muii- 
ciation of a political antagonist, and ^Vv^ • 
their sex to a milder yiew of the most §)^^ ^ 
fearful of human infirmities.^* 

Chateaubriand has said, that while all other 
contemporary reputations are declin- 155. 
ing, that of Mr. Pitt is hourly on the Hlsclwne> 
increase. The same b equally true of ^^' 
Lord Londonderry; the same ever has, and 
ever will be, true of the first and greatest of 
the human race. Their lame with posterity ia 
founded on the very circumstances which, with 
the majority of their contemporaries, constitu- 
ted their unpopularity ; they are revered, be- 
cause they haa wisdom to discern the ruinous 
tendency of the passions with which they were 
surrounded, and courage to resist them. The 
reputation of the demagogue is brilliant^ but 
fleeting, like the meteor which shoots athwart 
the troubled sky of a wintery night ; that of the 
undaunted statesman, at first obscured, but in 
the end lasting like the fixed stars, which, when 
the clouds roU away, shine forever the same 
in the highest firmament Intrepidity in the 
rulers of men is the surest passport to immor- 
tality, for it is the quality which most fasci- 
nates the minds of men. All admire, because 
few can imitate it 

" Jastnm et tenaeem proporiti Timm 
Non civium ardor prava Jnbentlnin, 
Non toUqb inatantiB tyranni 
M«Die Quajtit Bolida neque Anatv , 
PQX inqniell turbidus Hadri», 
Nac Ailmlnantla magna manos Jovls : 
Si fractQa iUabainr orbis, 
Impavidum feriant raiiuB." 

Never was there a human being to whom 
these noble lines were more applica- 15Q. 
ble than to Lord lA)ndonderry. His Itaindoinit- 
whole life was a continual struggle J^L*™*" 
with the majority in his own or for- 
eign lands; he combated to subdue and to 
bless theoL He began his career by strenuous 
efforts to effect the Irish Union, and rescue his 
native countiy from the incapable l^islature 
by which its energies had so long been re- 
pressed. His mature strength was exerted in 
a long and desperate confiict with the despo- 
tism of revolutionary France, which his firm- 
ness, as much as the arm of Wellington, brought 
to a triumphant issue; his latter days in a 
ceaseless conflict with tiie revolutionary spirit 
in his own country, and an anxious dabrt to 
uphold ti^e dignity of Great Britain, and the 
independence of lesser states abroad. The un- 

* " The news of Lord Londonderry*a death atmck the 
despoca of Europe aithaat npon their thronea— news which 
waa hailed with clasped handa and jdiateniog eyes by 
aliens in many a proTineial town of EngiaDd, and with 
imprudent ahoata by conclavea of patriots abroad. There 
are aome now, who in mature years can not remember 
without emotion what they aaw and heard that day. 
They could not know bow the calamity of one man— a 
man amiable, winning, and feneroua in the walk of daily 
lifl»— could penetrate the reccaaea of a world but aa a ray 
of hope in the midst of thickest darkneaa. Thia man 
was the acrew by which England had riTeted the chains 
of nations. The acrew waa drawn, and the immoTable 
despotism might now be overthrown. There was abnad- 
ant reason Ibr the rejoicing which spread through the 
world on the death of Lord Londonderry, and the about 
which rang through the Abbey when hia et^nwaa taken 
ftom the hearse waa natural enough, though nellhar de- 
cent nor humane." — ^Miaa MABTiifBA.u, i. S67, 188. 
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compromising antagonist of Radicalism at home, 
he was at the same time the resolute opponent 
of despotism abroad. If Poland retained, after 
the overthrow of Napoleon, any remnant of 
nationality, it was owing to his persevering 
and almost unaided efforts; and at the very 
time when the savage wretches who raised a 
shout at his funeral were rejoicing in his death, 
he had been preparing to assert at Verona, as 
he had done to the Congresses of Laybaeh and 
Troppau, the independent action of Great Brit- 
ain, and her non-accordance in the policy of the 
Continental sovereigns against the efforts of hu- 
man freedouL 
His policy in domestic affairs was marked 
157. by t^d Btane far-seeing wisdom, the 
flis policy same intrepid resistance to the blind- 
iD domestic ness of present clamor. He made 
afliura. ^g p^^^ strenuous efforts to uphold 

the Sinking Fund, that noble monument of Mr. 
Pitt's patriotic foresight : had those efforts been 
successful, the whole national debt would have 
been paid off by the year 1845, and the na- 
tion /or«ver have been freed from the payment 
of tmrty millions a year for its interest* He 
resisted with a firm hand, and at the expense 
of present popularity with the multitude, the 
efforts of faction dunng the seven trying years 
which followed the dose of the war, and be- 
queathed the constitution, after a season of pe- 
culiar danffcr, unshaken to his successors. The 
firm friend of freedom, he was on that very 
account the resolute opponent of democracy, 
the insidious enemy which, under the guise of 
a friend, has in every age blasted its progress, 
and destroyed its substance. Discerning the 
{principal cause of the distress which had occa- 
sionea these convulsions, his last act was one 
that bequeathed to his country a currency ade- 
quate to its necessities, and which he alone of 
his Cabinet had the honesty to admit was a 
departure from former error. Elegant and cour- 
teous in his manners, with a noble figure and 
finely-chiseled countenance, he was beloved in 
his family circle and by all his friends, not less 
than respected by the wide circle of sovereigns 
and statesmen with whom he had so worthily 
upheld the honor and the dignity of EngUmd. 
Three years only had elapsed since the great 
I5e. monetary change of 1819 had Deen 
Political carried into effect^ and already it had 
Jjjj^*» become evident that that was the 
SSySe' turning-point of English history, and 
resamptioa that an entire alteration would ere 
SSS?^^" ^°°* ^ induced in its external and 
internal policy. Changes great, de- 
cisive^ and irremediable, had already occurred, 
or were in progress. TTie cutting off of a hun- 
dred miUious a year from the remuneration of 
industry, agricultural and manuifacturing, while 
the public and private debts remained the same, 
had changed the whole relations of society, al- 
tered all the views of men. Reduction in ex- 
penditure, when BO great a chasm had been 
effected in income, was the universal cry. In 
1819, the House of Commons had solemnly re- 
solved that the Sinking Fund should under no 
circumstances be reduced below £5,000,000 
a year, and laid on £3,000,000 of indirect taxes 
to bring it up to that amount ; but already the 

* Vide Hiatory qf Europe^ chap. xli. sect. 94, wbere 
this is demonstrated, and the calculatioa given. 



system was abandoned, taxes to the amount of 
£8)600^000 had been repealed in a single year, 
and the doctrine openly promulgated by Gov- 
ernment, which has since been so constantly 
acted upon, that the nation should instantly 
receive the fnll benefit of a suiplus income in a 
reduction of taxation, instead of a maintenance 
of the Sinking Fund. The fierce demand for a 
reduction of expenditure^ which made itself 
heard in an unmistakable manner even in the 
unreformed House of Commons, had rendered it 
indispensable to reduce the land and sea forces 
of the state to a degree inconsistent with the 
security of its vast colonial dependencies, and 
the maintenance of its position as an independ- 
ent power. 

Changes still more important in their ulti- 
mate effects were already takins .^ 
place in the social position and ba^ internal 
ance of parties in the state. The die- changes, 
trees in Ireland — a purely affricul- JJj^^ig 
tural state, upon which the fall of ^y^ eaose. 
50 per cent in its produce fell with 
unmitigated severity — ^had become such that a 
change in the system of government in that 
country had become indispensable; and the 
altered system of Lord Weilesley presaged, at 
no distant period, the admission of the Roman 
Catholics mto the legislature, and the attempt 
to form a harmonious legislature out of the 
united Celt and Saxon — ^the conscientious serv- 
ant of Rome, and the sturdy friend of Protest- 
ant England. The widespread and deep dis- 
tress of the manufacturing classes, and the in- 
ability of the legislature to afford them any 
relief, had rendered loud and threatening the 
demand for reform in those great hives of in- 
dustry, while the still greater and more irre- 
mediable sufferings of the agriculturists had 
shaken the class hitherto the most firmly at- 
tached to existing institutions, and diffused a 
very general opinion that things could not be 
worse than they were, and that no alleviation 
of the evils under which the country labored 
could be hoped for till the representation of 
the people was put on a different footing. 
Lastly, the general necessity of cheapening 
every thing, to meet the reduced price of prod- 
uce, had extended itself to freiffhtS) and sev- 
eral acts had already passed uie legislature 
which foreshadowed the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, and the abandonment of the system 
under which England had won the sceptre of 
the seas, and a colonial empire which encircled 
the earth. The dawn of the whole future of 
England is to be found in these three years. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was the last 
minister in Great Britain of the ml- loo. 
ers who really governed the state ; Lort Lon- 
that is, of men who took counsel J?JJ?fI[17i— ♦ 
only of their own ideas, and im- of the real 
printed them on the internal and rulers ofEn- 
external policy of their country. S^^^- 
Thenceforward statesmen were euided on both 
sides of the Channel, not by what they deem- 
ed right, but what they found practicable ; the 
ruling power was found elsewhere than either 
in the cabinet or the legislature. Querulous 
and desponding men, among whom Chateau- 
briand stands fbremost, perceiving this, and 
comparing the past with the present, concluded 
that this was because the period of greatness 
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had passed, because the age of giants had been 
succeeded by that of pigmies; and that men 
were not directed, because no one able to lead 
them appeared. But this was a mistake: it 
was not that the age of great men had ceased, 
but the affe of great causes had succeeded. 
Public opmion had become irresistible — ^the 
press ruled alike the cabinet and the legislature 
on important questions ; where the people were 
strongly roused, their voice had become om- 
nipotent; on all it gradually but incessantly 
acted, and in the end modified the opinions of 
government 

The Vox Populi is not always, at the mo- 
mentt the Vox Dei : it is so only when 
Increased ^^® period of action has passed, and 
ascendant that of reflection has ansen — when 
of the nd- the storms of passion are hushed, and 
Sioiulht *^® whisperinffs of interest no longer 
' heard ; but when the still small voice 
of experience speaks in persuasive tones to fu- 
ture generations of men, it will be shown 
whether the apparent government of the many 
is more benencial in its effects than the real 
government of a few ; but this much is certain, 
that it is their apparent government only. Men 
seek in vain to escape from the first of human 
necessities — ^the necessity of being governed by 
establishing democratic institutions They do 
not change the direction of the many by the 
few: by the establishment of these tliey only 
change the few who direct. The oligarchy of 
intellect and eloquence comes instead of that 
of property and influence; happy if it is in 
reality more wise in its measures and far-see- 
ing in its policy than tliat which it has sup- 
planted. But it is itaelf directed by the leaders 
of thoueht: the real rulers of men appear in 
those who direct general opinion ; and the re- 
sponsibility of the philosopher or the orator be- 
comes overwhelming when he shares with it 
that of the statesman and the sovereign. 

^o doubt can remain, upon considering the 

162. events in the memorable years 1819 

Simultane- and 1820 in Europe, that they were 

°!" ®"'**'"'*^ the result of a concerted plan among 
of the revo- 4.1. 1 x- • ^ • « • -n- ® 

luiionary ^'^^ revolutionists in Spain, France, 

spirit iQ dif- Italy, Germany, and England ; and 
toeni coon- that the general overthrow of gov- 
^' emments, which occurred in 1848, 

had been prepared, and was eicpected, in 1820. 
The slightest attention to dates proves this in 
the most decisive manner. The insurrection of 
Riego at Cadiz broke out on 1st January, 1820 
— that at Corunna on 24th February in the 
same year — ^the king was constrained to accept 
the Constitution on 7th March ; Eotzebue was 
murdered in Germany on 2lBt March ; the revo- 
lution of Naples took place on 7 th March, that 
of Piedmont on 7th June ; the Duke de Berri 
was assassinated on 18th March; emeutes in 
Paris, which so nearly overturned the Govern- 
ment, broke out on 7th June, the military con- 
spiracy on 19th August; the assassination of 
the English Cabinet was fixed for 19th Febru- 

ary by the Cato Street conspirators ; 
1^\ ' ^^*® insurrection at Glasgow took place 

on 8d April. So many movements of 



a revolutionary character, occurring so near 
each other in point of time, in so many dif- 
ferent countries, demonstrates either a simul- 
taneous agency of difierent bodies acting un- 
der one common central authority, or a com 
mon sense of the advent of a period in an es- 
pecial manner favorable to the designs which 
they all had in contemplation. And when it is 
recollected that the Chambers of France had, by 
the operation of the coupa d'etat of 6th Septem- 
ber, 1816, and March, 1819, been so thoroughly 
rendered democratical that the dethronement 
of the king and establishment of a republic, by 
vote of the legislature, was with confidence an- 
ticipated when the next fifth had been elected 
for the Chamber of Deputies, and that distress 
in Great Britain had become so general, by the 
operation of the monetary law of 1819, that in- 
surrectionary movements were in preparation 
in all the great manufacturing towns^ and had 
actually broken out in several — it must be con- 
fessed, that a more favorable time for such a 
general outbreak could hardly have been se- 
lected. 

And yet, although these revolutionary move- 
ments were obviously made in pur- ]63. 
suanoe of a common design, and for DiffiereDt 
a common purpose, yet the agents in gJuie^re^ 
them, and the parties in each state volts in the 
to which their execution was intrust- diflerem 
ed, were widely difierent. In Great ■***«•• 
Britain, they were entirely conducted by the 
very lowest classes of society; and although 
they met with apologists and defenders more 
frequently than might have been expected in 
the House of Commons, and from a portion of 
the press, yet no person of respectability or 
good education was actually implicated in the 
treasonable proceedings. The ttfude respect- 
able and infiuential classes were ranged on the 
other side. But the case was widely different 
on the Continent The French revolutionists 
embraced a large part of the talent, and by far 
the greater part of the education of the coun- 
try; and it was their concurrence, as the event 
afterward proved, which rendered any insur- 
rectionary movement in that country so ex- 
tremely formidable. In Spain and Portugal, 
the principal merchants in the seaport towns, 
the most renowned generals, and almost the 
whole officers in the army, were engaged on 
the revolutionary side, and their adhe^ion to 
its enemies in the last struggle left the throne 
without a defense. In Italy, the ardent and 
generous 3'outh, and nearly tlie whole educated 
classes, were deeply imbued with Liberal ideas, 
and willing to run any hazard to secure their 
establishment; and nearly the whole youth edu- 
cated at the German universities had embraced 
the same sentiments, and longed for the period 
when the Fatherland was to take ita place as 
the first and greatest of representative govern- 
ments. Such is the difference between the 
action of the revolutionary principle upon a 
constitutional and a despotic monarchy, and 
such the security which the long enjoyment of 
freedom affords for the continuance of that 
blessing to future times. 
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CHAPTER XL 



KfGLAMD^ IBANCS, AND SPAIN, VBOM THE ACOBS8ION OF VIUJBLI IN 1810 TO THX CONGRBBB OF 

TEBONA IN 18SS. 



FitANCB and England, since the peace of 1815, 
].^ had panned separate paths, and 
DlTergenoeof their governments had never as yet 
K'*?**d?* been brought into collision with 
nflxSTtoi^ ^'^ other. Severally occupied 
Spanish Rev- with domestic concerns, oppressed 
olttUon. wiih the burdens or striving to heal 

the wounds of war, their governments were 
amicable, if not cordially united, and nothing 
had as yet occurred which threatened to bring 
them into a state of hostility with each other. 
But the Spanish revolution ere long had this 
effect It was viewed with very different eyes 
on the opposite sides of the Channel Justly 
proud of tneir own constitution, and datins its 
completion from the Revolution of 1688, which 
had expelled the Stuarts from the throne — ^for 
the most part ignorant of the physical and po- 
litical circumstances of the Peninsula, which 
rendered a similar constitution inapplicable to 
its inhabitants, and deeply imbued^ with the 
prevailing delusion of the day, that forms of 
government were every thins, and differences 
of race nothing — ^the English had hailed the 
Spanish revolution with generous enthusiasm, 
and anticipated the entire resurrection of the 
Peninsula from the convulsion which seemed 
to have liberated them from their oppre880i<8. 
These sentiments were entirely shared by the 
numerous and energetic party in France, which 
aimed at expelling the Bourbons, and restoring 
a republican form of government in that coun- 
try. But for that very reason, opinions dia- 
metrically opposite were entertained by the 
supporters or the monarchy, and all who were 
desirous to save the country from a repetition 
of the horrors of the first devolution. They 
were unanimously impressed with the belieif 
that revolutionary governments could not be 
established in Spain and Italy without endan- 
gering to the last degree the ezistine institutions 
m France; that the contagion of democracy 
would speedily spread across the Alps and the 
Pyrenees ; and tnat a numerous and powerful 
part^ set upon overturning the existing order 
of things, already with difficulty held in subjec- 
tion, would, from the example of success in the 
neighboring states, speedily become irresistible. 

This divergence of opinion and feeling, coup- 
lea with the imminent danger to 
Peculiar France from the convulsions in the 
causes adjoining kingdoms, and the com- 
^•»*ch au£- parative exemption of Great Britain 

Sversenw! "^? ^^> ^ consequence of remoteness 
of situation, and oifference of national 
temperament, must inevitably, under any cir- 
cumstances, have led to a difference in the pol- 
icy of the two countries, and seriously enaan- 
gered their amicable relations. But this danger 
was much increased in France and England at 
this period, in consequence of the recent events 
which had ocourred in the Penintula, and the 



character of the men who were then placed, by 
the prevailing feeling in the two countries, at 
the head of f^Qfairs. Spain and Portugal were 
the theatre of Wellington's triumphs ; they had 
been liberated by the arms of England from the 
thraldom of Napoleon ; they had witnessed the 
first reverses which led to the overthrow of his 
empire. The French beheld with envy any 
movement which threatened to increase an in- 
fluence from which they had already suffered 
so much; the English, with jealousy any at- 
tempt to interrupt it In addition to this, the . 
two Ministers of Foreign Affairs on the opposite 
sides of the Channel, when matters approached 
a crisis, were of a character and temperament 
entirely in harmony with the ideas of the 
prevaiung influential majority in their respect- 
ive countries, and both alike gifted with the 
genius capable of inflaming, and destitute of 
the calmness requisite to aUay, the ferment of 
their respective people. 

Geoboe Canning, who was the Foreign Min- 
ister that was imposed upon the King 3 
of England, on Lord Londonderry's cbaracter 
death, by the general voice of tne ofMr. Can- 
nation, rather tlian selected by his °^' 
choice, and who took the lead, on the British 
side, in the sreat debate with France which 
ensued regarding the affairs of the Peninsula, 
was one of the most remarkable men that ever 
rose to the head of affairs in Great Britain. Of 
respectable but not noble birth, he owed no- 
thing to aristocratic descent^ and was indebted 
for his introduction to Parliament and political 
life to the friendships which he formea at col- 
lege, where his brilliant talents, both in the 
subjects of study and in conversation, early pro- 
cured for him distinction.* It is seldom that 

* George Canning was bom in London on ! 1th April, 
1770. He was descended fVom an ancient fkmily, which, 
in the time of Edward III., had commenced with a mayor 
of Bristol, and had aince been one of the most respected 
of the connty of Warwick. His ftther, George Canning, 
the third son of the Ihmily, was called to the bar, but 
being a man of more literary than legal tastes, be ncTer 
got into practice, and died in 1771 in very needy circum- 
stances, leaving Mrs. Canning, an Irish lady of great 
beauty and accomplishments, in such destitution that she 
was obliged for a short time to go on the etase for her 
subsistence. Young Canning was educated at Eton out 
of the proceeds of a small Irish estate bequeathed to him 
by his grandOither, and there his talents and assiduity 
soon procured for him distinction. He joined there mv- 
eral of his schoollbllows in getting up a literary work, 
which attained considerable classical eminence, entitled 
the Mieroeotm. Mr. Canning was its avowed editor, and 
principal contributor. In 1788, in his eighteenth year, he 
left Eton, already preceded by his literary reputation, and 
was entered at Christ Church, Oxford. The continued 
industry and brilliant parts which he there exhibited cained 
for him the highest honors, and, whtt proved of etiu mors 
importance to him In after-lifo, the niendship of many 
eminent men, among whom was Lord Hawkesbury, who 
afterward become Earl of Liverpool. On leaving Oxford 
he entered LincoIn*s Inn, but rather with the design of 
strengthening his mind by legal argument than foUowinc 
the law as a profosslon. He there formed an aoqnainunce 
with Mr. Sheridan, which soon ripened into a Mendslilp 
that oontinoed through lift. 
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oratorical and literary talents such as he pos- 
Beesed iail in acquinng distinction at a uni- 
yersity, though still greater powers and more 
profound capacity rarely do attain it Bacon 
made no figure at college ; Adam Smith was 
unknown to academic fame; Burke was never 
heard of at Trinity Ck)llege^ Dublin ; Locke was 
expelled from Cambridge. On the other hand, 
there has been scarcely a great orator or a dis- 
tin^ished minister in England for a century 
and a half whose reputation did not precede 
him from the university into Parliament The 
reason is, that there is a natural connection be- 
tween eminence in scholarship and oratorical 
power, but not between that faculty and depth 
of thought ; both rest upon the same mental lac- 
ultieS) and can not exist without them. Quick- 
ness of perception, retentiveness of memory, a 
brilliant imagination, fluent diction, self-confi- 
dence, presence of mind, are as essential to the 
debater in Parliament as to the scholar in the 
university. Both are essentially at variance 
with the solitary meditation, the deep reflec- 
tion, the distrust of seH the slow deductions, 

His literary and oratorical dlstiaction was mucli en- 
hanced by the brilliant appearanoea be made in serwal 
private societies in London, and this led to his introduc- 
tion into public life. Mr. Pitt, having heard of his talents 
as a speaker and writer, sent for him, and in a private In- 
terview stated to him that, if he approved of the general 
policy of Government, arrangements would be made to 

Erocure him a seat in Parliament. Mr. Canning declared 
is concurrence in the views of the minister, acting in 
this respect on the advice of Mr. Sheridan, who dissuaded 
him from Joining the Opposition, which had nothing to 
offer him. Mr. Canning's previous intimacies bad been 
chiefly with the Whigs ; and, like Pitt and Fox, he had 
hailed the French Revolution at its outset with unqualified 
hope and enthusiasm. He was returned to Parliament 
in 1703 fbr the close borough of Newport, in the Isle of 
Wisht. entering thus, like all the great men of the day. 
public life through the portals of the nomination boroughs: 

His first speech was on the 3 1st January, 1794, in flivor 
of a loan to the King of Sardinia ; and it g^ve such prom- 
ises of (Viture talent that he was selected to second the 
Address. In spring 1796 he was appointed Under-Secre- 
tary of State fiir Foreign AAkirs ; and on Ist March, 1790, 
delivered a speech against the aiave-trade. which has de- 
servedly obtained a place in his collecteil speeches. At 
this time he became the most popular contributor to the 
AiUi- Jacobin Review^ of which Mr. Gifibrd was the editor. 
His pieces are chiefiy of the light, sportive, or satirical 
kind, and contributed to check, by the force of ridicule, 
the progress of French principles in the country. In 1700 
lie delivered two brilliant speeches in fitvor of the union 
with Ireland, which led to his afterward becoming the 
warm and consistent advocate of the Catholic claims in 
Parliament ; and in 1801 went out of office with Mr. Pitt. 
He did not oppose Mr. Addington's administration, but 
neither did he support It, and wisely discontinued almost 
entirely his attendance in Parliament during its continu- 
ance. In July, 1600, he married Miss Joan Scott, daughter 
•nd co-helrees of General Scott, who had made a colossal 
fortune chiefly at the gaming-table. This auspicious union 
greatly advanced his prospects. Her fortune, which was 
very large, made him independent, her society happy, her 
connections powerAd ; for her eldest sister had recently 
before married the Marquis of Titchfleld, eldest son of, 
and who afterward became, Duke of Portland. 

In spring 1803, Mr. Canning took a leading part in the 
series of resolutions condemnatory of the conduct of min- 
isters, which led to the overthrow of Mr. Addington's ad- 
ministration, and on the return of Mr. Pitt to power was 
appointed Treasurer of the Navy, an oflice which he held 
till the death of that great man, in December, 1805. On 
the accession of the Whigs to oflice he was of course dis- 
plsced, and became an active member of that small but 
uidefotigable band of opposition which resisted Mr. Fox*8 
administration. Such was the celebrity which he thus 
scquired, that when the Tories returned to power, in April, 
18OT, he was appointed Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department, ana tor the first time became a Cabinet Min- 
ister. 

In this elevated position he not only took the lead in 
conducting the foreign alTairs of the country, but was the 
main pillar of administration in reaisting the attacks with 



the laborious investigation, the generalizing 
turn of mind, which are requisite to the discov- 
ery of truth, and are invariably found united 
in those destined ultimately to oe the leaders 
of opinion. The first set of qualities fit their 
possessors to be the leaders of senates, the last 
to be the rulers of thought 

When Mr. Canning first entered Parliament, 
the native bent of his mind, and the ^ 
aspirations which naturally arise in His p^oiiar 
the breast of one conscious of g^eat style of do- . 
intellectual power and destitute of *I««"*«- 
external advantages, inclined him to the liberal 
side. But as its leaders were at that period in 
opposition, and Mr. Canning did not possess an 
independent fortune, they generously advised 
him to join the ranks of Mr. Pitt, then in the 
midst of his struggle with the French Revolu- 
tion. He did so, and soon became a favorite 
Slhie of that great man. It was hard to say 
whether his poetry in the Anti-Jacobin, or his 
speeches in Parliament, contributed most to aid 
his cause. Gradually he rose to very high emi- 
nence in debate — an eminence which went on 

which it was assailed, particularly on the Orders In Coun- 
cil and the Copenhagen expeditlout The breaking out of 
the Spanish war in May, 1808, and the active part which 
Great Britain immediately took in that contest, gave him 
several opportunities for the display of his eloqoenee in 
the cenerous support ot Liberal principles and the inde- 
pendence of nations, of which through life he had been 
the fervent supporter. To the vigor of his counsels in the 
cabinet, and the influence of his eloquence in the senate, 
la, in a great degree, to be ascribed the energetic part 
which Eni^d took in that contest, and its ultimately 
glorious termination. He conducted the able negotiation 
with the Emperors Alexander and Napoleon, when, after 
the Interview at Erfurth in 1808, they jointly proposed 
peace to Great Britain ; and the complicated diplomatic 
correspondence with the American government relative 
to the affUr of the Chesapeake, and the many points of 
controversy concerning maritime rights which had arisen 
with the people of that country. In all these n^otiations 
Us dispatches and state papers were a model of clear, 
temperate, and accurate reasoning. Subsequent to this 
he became involved in a quarrel with Lord Castlereagh, 
arising out of the foilurs erf* the Walcheren expedition in 
1800, and Mr. Canning's attempts to get him removed 
ftx>m^e Ministry, which terminated in a duel, and led to 
the iCtirement of both ftt)m office at the very time when 
the dangers of the country most imperatively called for 
their joint services. He did not, however, on resigning, 
go into opposition, but continued an independent membor 
of Parliament ; and it was after this that he made his cel- 
ebrated apeech in support of the Bullion Report— a speech 
which displays at once the ease with which he oould di- 
rect his creat powers to any new subject, however intri- 
cate, and the decided bias which inclined him to Liberal 
doctrines. 

At the dissolution of Pariiament, in the close of 161S, 
Mr. Canning stood for Liverpool, on which occasion he 
made the most brilliant and interesting speeches of his 
whole career ; for they had less of the fencing common in 
Parliament, and more of real eloquence in them than his 
speeches in the House of Commons. In 1814 he was sent 
into a species of honorable banishment as embassador at 
the court of Lisbon, fVom whence he returned in 1816 ; 
and in the beginning of 1817 he was appointed President 
of the Board of Control on the death or the Earl of Bock- 
ioghamshire. In the spring of 1820 he sustained a severe 
loss by the death of his eldest son George, who expired on 
the 3l8t March. Overwhelmed with this calami^, and 
desirous to be absent during the discussions on the Queen, 
he took but little part in public aflhirs during 1881 ana 
182S, during which years he resided chiefly in France and 
Italy ; but the capacity he evinced as President of the 
Boud of Control, coupled with a secret desire on the part 
of the Prince Regent to get him removed from the Cabinet, 
pointed him out as a flt person to be appointed Governor- 
general of India, which situation he ban agreed to accept, 
and even attenaed the fhrewell dinner of the East India 
directors on his appointment, when the unexpected death 
of Lord Londonderry, and the general voice of the public, 
on the 20th August, in a manner forced him upon the Gov- 
ernment as Foreign Secrotarv.—iUemotr^Jsr. CamuHit 
i. SO. 14fe ami Speeche*, vol. i. 
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ooniinuallj inoreasingtill he obtained the en- 
tire mastery of the House of Commons, and 
commanded its attention to a d^ee which 
neither Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt^ nor Mr. Fox had 
done. The reason was, that his talents were 
more completely suited to the peculiar temper 
and average capacity of that assembly: they 
neither fell short of it, nor went beyond it Less 
philosophical than Burke, less instructive than 
I'itt less impassioned than Fox, he was more 
attractive than any of them, and possessed in 
a higher degree the faculty, by the exhibition 
of his varied powers, of permanently keeping 
alive the attention. He neither disconcerted 
his audience by abstract disquisition, nor ex- 
hausted them by statistical details, nor terrified 
them by vehemence of declamation. Alternate- 
ly serious and playful, eloquent and fanciful, 
sarcastic and sportive, he knew how to throw 
over the most uninteresting subjects the play of 
fancy, and the light of original genius. What- 
ever the subject was, he touched it with a fe- 
licity which no other could reach. He never 
rose without awakening expectation, nor sat 
down without exciting regret Gifted by na- 
ture with a poetic fancy and a brilliant imagin- 
ation, an accomplished scholar, and a felicitous 
wit ^0 knew how to enliven every subject by 
the treasures of learning, the charms of poetry, 
and the magic influence of allusion. At times 
he rose to the very highest strains of eloquence ; 
and if the whole English language is searched 
for the finest detached passages of splendid 
oratory, they will be found m the greatest 
number in his collected speeches. 

If Mr. Canning's reach of thought and con- 
sistency of conduct had been equal 
His deftets. ^ these brilliant qualities, he would 
have been one of the very gpreatest 
statesmen, as unquestionably he was one of the 
first orators that England ever produced. But 
unfortunately this was very far from being the 
ease ; and he remains a lasting proof that, if 
literary accomplishment is one of the most im- 
portant elements in oratorical power, it is very 
Tar from being the same in statesmanlike wis- 
donL Perhaps they can not co-exist in the 
same mind. Mr. Burke himself the greatest 
of political philosophers, was by no means an 
ooually popular speaker — ^his voice seldom fail- 
ea to clear the House of Commons. Mr. Can- 
nine had too much of the irritability of genius 
in his temper, of the fervor of poetry m his 
thought o^ the restlessness of ambition in his 
disposition, to be, when intrusted with the di- 
rection of affairs, either a safe or a judicious 
statesmen. Passionately fond of popularity, 
accustomed to receive its incense, and reap at 
4Mee the rewards of genius by the admiration 
which his brilliancy m conversation, his versa- 
tility in debate, awakened, he forgot that im- 
mediate applause is in general the precursor, 
not of lasting fame, but of dangerous innovation 
and permanent condemnation. He mistook the 
cheers of the multitude for the voice of ages. 
He forgot the reproof the Greek philosopher, 
when his pupil was intoxicated with the ap- 
plause of the mob : ** My son, if you had spoken 
wisely, you would have met with no such ap- 
probation.** Hence he yielded with too much 
facility to the bent of the age in which he was 
called to power; he increased, instead of mod- 



erating, its fervor. His career as a statesman, 
in mature life, is little more than a contrast to 
his earlier speeches as a legislator. He was the 
first of that school, uufortuuately become so 
numerous in later times, who sacrifice principle 
to ambition, and climb to power by adopting 
the principles which they have spent the best 
part of their life in combating. Unbounded 
present applause never fails to attend the un- 
looked-for and much-prized conversion. Time 
will show whether it is equally followed by the 
respect and su&ages of subsequent ages. 

Mr. Canning rose to power in Ensrland, by 
embodying in the most effective ana 5, 
brilliant form the spirit and wishes of Viscoimt 
his country at the time : as Napoleon P^^*' 
said of himself, " II marchait toujours ■*"■*"• 
avec Topinion de cinq millions d'nommes.'* By 
a singular coincidence, another man of similitf 
talents and turn of mind at the same time was 
elevated by the influence of the ruling party 
at the moment in France to the direction of ito 
foreign affaira, and, eaually with his English 
rival, embodied the iaeas and wishes of the 
ruling majority on the other side of the Chan- 
nel Viscount Chateaubriand has attained to 
such fame as a writer, that we are apt to foreet 
that he was also a powerful statesman ; that ne 
ruled the foreign affairs of his country durinff 
the most momentous period which haa elapsed 
since the fall of the empire ; and achieved for 
its arms a more durable, if a less brilliant con- 
quest than the genius of Napoleon had been 
able to effect Like Mr. Canning, he was a 
type of the ^ literary character." Mr. Disraeli 
could not, in all history, discover two men 
whose productions and career evince in more 
striking colors its peculiarities, its excellence^ 
and defects. His imagination was brilliant^ 
his disposition elevated, his soul poetical De- 
scended of an ancient and noble family — ^bred 
in early Itfe in a solitary chateau in brittany, 
washea by the waves of tne Atlantic, the ffloomy 
imagery which first filled his youthful mind 
affixed a character upon it which subsequently 
was rendered ineffaceable by the disasters and 
sufferings of the Revolution.* He had the 

* Francois Riifi db Chatkaubbiand was bom on 
4th September, 1760, the some year with Mamhal Nej, 
and which Napoleon deelared was his own. His mother, 
like those of almost all eminent men recorded In history, 
was a very remarkable woman, glft«i with an ardent im- 
agination and a wonderAil memory, qnalitiea which slM 
transmitted in great perfection to her eon. His fkmily 
was very ancient, going back to the tenth century ; bll^ 
till immortalized by Francois R^nd, they lived in nnob- 
tnisive privacy on their paternal acres. After receiriag 
the rudiments of education at home, he was sent at the 
age of seventeen into the army ; he was engMed in the 
campaign of 1703, under the Prlnee of Condd, and the 
Prussians under the Duke of Brunswick, against Dumou- 
rier. He there, as he was marching along in his uniform 
as a private, with his knapsack on nis back, accidentally 
met the King of Prussia. Struck with his appearance, 
tho king asked him where he was going : " Wherever 
danger is to be found," was the reply of the young soldier. 
" By that answer," said the king, touching his hat, " I 
recognize the noblesse of France." His Kglment soon 
after revolted, in consequence of which he resigned hts 
commission, and came to Paris, where he witnessed the 
storming of the Tuileries on 10th August, 170S, and the 
massacres in the prisons on 3d September. Many of his 
nearest relaiionR, in particular hia aister-in-lssi^ Madame 
de Chateaubriand, and his sister, Madame Rosambo, were 
executed along with Malesherbes, shorUy before the fltfl 
of Robespierre. Obliged now to leave Prance to avoid 
death himself, he escaped to and took reAige in England, 
where he lived for some yesjns in extreme poverty sod 
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spirit of chivalry in his soul, but not the gay- 
ety of the troubadour in his heart Generous, 
high-minded, and disinterested in the extreme, 
he was so inured in youth to the spectacle of 
woe, that it was stripped of most of those ter- 
rors which render it so appalling to less expe- 
rienced sufferers. Like the veteran who has 
seen his comrades for years fall around him, 
the image of death had been so often before his 
eyes, that it had ceased to affect his imagina- 
tion. He was ever ready at the call of duty, 
or the impulse of chivalrous feeling, to imperil 
his life or his fortune even in behalf of a cauae 
which was obviously hopeless. "Fais ce que 
tu dois, advienne ce que pourra," was his max- 
im, as it ever has been, and ever will be, of the 
really ^reat and noble in every ase and country. 
He evinced this intrepidity alike in bravine 
the hostility of Napoleon in the zenith of his 

Sower, on occasion of the murder of the Duke 
'Enghien, and in opposing the government of 

obscure lodglncB in London, supporting himself entirely 
by his pen, and, like Johnson, often scarce able, even by 
Its aid, to earn his daily meal. lie there wrote his flrst 
and least creditable work, the Ettai Histohquey many 
Mssaj^es in which prove that even his ardent spirit had 
mr a time been shaken by the infidelity and dreams of the 
Revolution. 

But he ootm awakened to better feelings, and regained 
•midst sufibring his destined and glorious career. Tired 
of his obscure and monotonous life, and disconcerted by 
the issue of a love affair in England, he set out for Amer- 
ica with the Quixotic idea— indicative, however, of a 
mind as aspiring as that of Columbus— of discovering by 
land the long-sought northwest passage to the Pacific. 
He fkiled in that attempt, for which, indeed, he was pos- 
sessed of no adequate means ; but he saw the Falls of 
Niagara, dined with Washington ; and in the solitudes 
of the Far West inhaled the spirit, while his eye painted 
on his mind the scenes, of savage nature. Many of the 
finest descriptions and allusions which adorn his works 
■re drawn fromjlhe scenes which then became impressed 
on his memory ; and, combined with those of the East, 
which he afterward visited, constitute not the least charm 
of his writings. Finding that there was nothing to be 
done in the way of geographical discovery, with his lim- 
ited means, In America, he returned to England in 1796, 
ftom whence, on the pacification of France, on the ftill of 
the Directory and accession of Napoleon, he returned to 
Paris, and began his literary career. 

He was now in the thirty-second year of his age, and 
the minted ardor, information, and poetic fervor of his 
mind appeared in their ftill perfection in the works which 
be gave to the public. Attala and Renij a romance, of 
which the scene was laid in, and the characters drawn 
flrom America, exhibited In the most brilliant form the 
imagery, ideas, and scenery of the Far West, seen through 
the eyes of chivalrous genius ; while the Guiie du Chrig- 
tianisme presented, on a larger scale, and in an immortal 
work, the combined fruits of study, observation, and ex- 

Eerienee, in illustrating the blessings which Christianity 
as conferred upon mankind. Such was the celebrity 
which these works almost immediately acquired, that 
they attracted the attention of Napoleon, who was anx- 
ious to enlist talent of all kinds in his service. He sent 
for Chateaubriand accordingly, and oflbred him the situa- 
tion of Minister to the Republic of the Valais, as a flrst 
step in diplomatic service. Be at once accepted it ; but 
ere he had time to set out on his proposed mission, the 
murder of the Duke d'Enshien occurred, and while all 
Europe was in consternation at that dreadftil event, he 
had the courage, while yet in Paris, to brave the Emper- 
or's wrath by resigning his appointment. 

His friends trembled for his life in the first bnrst of Na- 
poleon's fury ; but he was sheltered by the Princess Eliza, 
and having made his escape fh>m Paris, he turned his 
steps to tM East, the historic land on which, fh>m his 
earliest yeara, his romantic imagination had been fixed. 
He visited Greece and Constantinople, the isles of the 
.£^an and the stream of the Jordan, Jerusalem and 
Cairo, tin pyramids, Thebes, and the ruins of Carthage. 
From this splendid phantasmagoria he drew the materials 
of two other great works, which sppeared soon after his 
return to Pans ; Let Mmrtyrt., which embodied the most 
striking imsges which had met his eye in Greece and 
Egypt, and the Itineraire de Pari* a Jerutalemf which 



the Restoration, when it sought, in its palmy 
days, to impose shackle^ on the freedom of 
thought; and in adhering to it with noble con- 
stancy amidst a nation's defection, when it was 
laid in the dust on the accession of Louis Phil- 
lippe. 

Ghateaubriand*s merits as an author — ^by far 
the most secure passport he has 7. 
obtained to immortality — will be His merits 
considered in a subsequent chapter, ■■ ■" o™**""* 
which treats of the literature of France during 
the Restoration. It is with his qualities as an 
orator and a statesman that we are here con- 
cerned, and they were both of no ordinary kind. 
Untrained in youth to parliamentary achate, 
brought for the first time, in middle life, into 
senatorial contests, he had none of the facility 
or grace of Mr. Canning in extempore debate. 
This was of the less consequence in France, that 
the speeches delivered at the tribune were al- 
most all written essays, with scarcely any alter- 

gave the entire details of his ionrney. The wrath of Na- 
poleon having now subsided, as it generally did after a 
time, even when most strongly prov(&ed, he was allowed 
to remain at Paris, which he did in privacy, supporting 
himself by literary contributions to the few reviews and 
journals which the despotism of the Emperor permitted 
to exist, and by the sale of his acknowledged works, until 
1814, when, as the approach of the Allies gave rational 
hopes of the restoration of the Bourbons, he composed in 
secrecv, and published within a few days after their eniry 
into Paris, his celebrated pamphlet, Bonaparte et let 
BourbonMy which had almost as powerf\i] an eflfect as the 
victories of the Allies in bringing about the restoration of 
the exiled fhmiiy. 

On the accession of Louis XVIII. parties were too much 
divided, and the influence of Talleyrand was too para- 
mount, to allow of his being admitted into the Govern- 
ment, but, with his usual fldollty to misfortune, he ac- 
companied Louis during the Hundred Days to Ghent, 
where he powerfully contributed by his pen to keep alive 
the hopes of the Royalists, and hold together the fragments 
of their shipwrecked paity. On the second restoration 
the real or supposed necessity of taking Fonch^ into 
power made him decline any office under Government, 
although he was, at the earnest request of the Count 
d'Ariois, created a peer of France in 1815. Suboequently 
the principles and policy of M. Decazes and the Duke ds 
Richelieu were so much at variance with those which hs 
professed, and had consistently maintained through life, 
that he not merely kept aloof fh>m the Government, bat 
became an active member of the Royalist Opposition, 
which, as usually happens in such cases, occasionally 
found themselves in a strange temporary alliance with 
their most formidable antagonists on the Liberal side. As 
they were in a minority in both Chambera, their only re- 
source was the press, of the fVeedom of which Chaieaa- 
briand became an ardent supporter, as well fW»m the con- 
sciousness of intellectual strength as fVom the necessities 
of his political situation. This added as much to his 
literary feme as it diminished his popularity with Gov- 
ernment. Power has an instinctive dread, under all clr- 
cunwtances, of the unrestrained exercise of intellectual 
strength. He only obtained, under the semi-liberal ad- 
ministration of the Restoration, the temporary appoint- 
ment of an embassy to Prussia ; and it was not till the 
Royalists In good earnest succeeded to power, on the 
downfhU of the Duke de Richelieu's second sdministra- 
tion, that he was appointed embassador to London, in the 
beginning of 16SS, a situation which, in the following 
year, was exchanged for that of Minister fbr Foreisn 
AlTaira, which brought him into direct collision with Mr. 
Canning, in one of the most interesting and momentous 
periods of the history of France and England. He held 
that situation only for two yeara : he had too much of the 
pride of intellect in his mind, of the Irritability of genius 
in his disposition, to be a practicable minister under an- 
other leader. His noble and disinterested conduct in 
refusing the portfolio of Foreign AflUra on the accession 
of Louis Philippe, and preferring exile and destitution 10 
power and rule obtained by the sacrifice of principle and 
nonor, will form an Interesting, and, for the honor of hu- 
man nature, redeeming episode in a subsequent volume 
of this History.— Jlfcmoires d^0utre-7\tmbet par M. le 
Vicomte de Chateavbriamd, vols. 1. to vUi. ; and Biog- 
rapMe de$ Hommea Ttvan/s, U. 144-140. 
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ation made at the moment But, independently 
of this, his turn of mind was essentially differ- 
ent from that of his English rival. It was equal- 
ly poetical, brilliant, and imaginative, but more 
earnest, serious, and impassioned. The one was 
a high-bred steed, which, conscious of its pow- 
ers, and reveling in their pacific exercise, cant- 
ers with ease and grace over the greensward 
turf; the other, a noble Arab, which toils have 
inured to privation, and trained to efforts over 
the sterile desert, and which is any day pre- 
pared to die in defense of the much-lovea mas- 
ter or playmates of its childhood. Many of his 
speeches or political pamphlets contain pas- 
sages of surpassing vigor, eloquence, and pa- 
thos ; but we shall look in vain in them for the 
liffht touch, the aerial spirit, the sportive fancy, 
wnich have thrown such a charm over the 
speeches of Mr. Canning. 

As a practical and consistent statesmaa, we 
g shall find more to applaud in the 

His cbarac- illustrious Frenchman than the far- 
ter as a famed Englishman. It was his good 
sutesman. fortune, indeed, not less than his 
merit, which led to his being appointed Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in France at the time 
when its external policy was entirely in har- 
mony with hb recorded opinions through life. 
Mr. Canning's evil star placed him in the same 
situation, when his policy was to be directly at 
variance with those of liis. But, unlike Can- 
ning, Chateaubriand showed on other occasions, 
and on decisive crises, that he could prefer con- 
sistency, poverty, and obloquy, to vacillation, 
riches, and power. His courageous defense of 
the liberty of the press alone prevented his ob- 
taining a minister s portfolio during the minis- 
try of the Duke of Richelieu. His generous 
adherence to the fallen fortunes of Henry V. 
caused him to prefer exile, poverty, and desti- 
tution, to tho Mmistry of Foreign Affairs, which 
he was offered on the accession of Louis Phil- 
1 Chateau- 'PP^-* He was in general to be found 
briand, in direct opposition to the ruling ma- 
Memoires, .jority, both in numbers and influence, 
Tili. 378. around him — ^the sure sign of a pow- 
erful and noble mind. Power came for a brief 
season to him, not he to power; he refused it 
when it could be purchased only at the expense 
of consistency. 

Yet with all these ^reat and lofty qualities, 
Chateaubnand was far from being a 

His defects. V^^^^^} character, and many of his 
qualities were as pernicious to him 
as a statesman as they were valuable to him as 
a romance or didactic writer. He had far too 
much of the irritability of genius in his temper 
— that unfortunate peculiarity which is so often 
conspicuous where the force of intellect is not 
equal to the brilliancy of imagination, and 
which so generally disqualifies imaginative 
writers from taking a permanent lead in the 
government of mankind. He had a great store 
of historical knowledge at command, but it was 
of the striking and attractive more than the 
solid and the useful kind ; and there is no trace, 
either in his speeches or writings, of his having 
paid any attention to statistics, or the facts con- 
nected with the social amelioration of mankind. 
In that respect he was decidedly inferior to Mr. 
Canning, who, although not inclined by nature 
to that species of information, was yet aware 



of its importance, and could at times, when re- 
quired, bring out its stores with the happiest 
effect Above all, he was infected with that 
inordinate vanity which is so peculiarly the 
disgrace of the very highest class of French 
literature, and which, if it at times sustained his 
courage in the roost trying circumstances, at 
others led him into the display of the most pu- 
erile weaknesses, and renders his memoirs a 
melancholy proof how closely the magnanimity 
of a great can be connectea with the vanities 
of a httle mind. 

M. DE ViLLELE^ who was the head of the 
new and purely Royalist Ministry jo, 
which succeeded the second one of M. de Vu- 
the Duke de Richelieu, and who i^^- 
played so important a part in the subsequent 
nistory of the Restoration, was a very remark- 
able man.* He had no natural advantages^ 

* Joseph db Villele waa bom at Toulouse in 1773, 
of an ancient Languedoc (lunily. He entered, at a very 
eariy age, the service of the marines, and, under M. de St. 
Felix, served long in the Indian seas. On the breaking 
out of the revolutionary war, the crew of the veaael in 
which he was revolted against their officers, who held 
out fkilhAilIy for their captive king, and in consequence he 
was brought, with M. ae St. Felix, a prisoner into the 
lale of France, where the latter escaped and was sheltered 
by a courageous (hend, while the revolutionary authorities 
in the island put a price on his head. M. de Yilldle was 
acquainted with the place if his retreat, and as this was 
known, he was seised, thrown into prison, and threatened 
with instant death if he did not reveal it ; but neither 
menaces nor offbrs could prevail upon him to be unfaithful 
to his friend. Meanwhile M. de St. F^lix, informed of 
his danger, voluntarily quitted his retreat, and surrender- 
ed himself to the revolutionary authorities, by whom he 
was brought to trial along with M. de Villele. The latter, 
however, defbnded himself with so much courage, ability, 
and temper, that he excited a ceneral interest in his be- 
half, which led to his acquittal. As he could not rejoin 
his vessel, which was entirely under the guidance of re- 
volutionary officers, he remained in the island, where his 
amiable manners, and the universal esteem in which he 
was held among Its inhabitants, procured for him the 
hand of the daughter of a respectable planter, and with It 
a considerable fortune. He fixed his residence in conse- 
quence there ; made himself acquainted with its local af- 
fairs ; and (torn the attention which he bestowed upon 
them, and the ability he displayed, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the colonial legislature, and obtained neariy its en- 
tire direction. 

He returned to France, in 1807, with a moderate fbrtune, 
and fixed his residence at his paternal estate of Marville, 
near his native town of Toulouse, where he devoted him- 
self to agricultural pursuits, without losing sight of the 
colonial interests, of which he had become so entire a 
master. In 1814, when the Bourbons were first restored, 
he evinced the strength of his Royalist principles by the 
publication of a pamphlet. In which he protested against 
the charter as an unwarrantable encroachment on the 
rights of the crown. His conduct subsequently, on the 
return of Napoleon fVom Elba, was so couraseous, that it 
attracted the notice of the Duke of Angouleme, who re- 
commended him to the king fbr the situation of mayor of 
Toulouse, which he accordingly obtained. His cdhduet 
in that capacity was so firm, temperate, and Judicious, 
that it procured (br him the esteem of all classes of citi- 
zens, and led to his being chosen, in a short time after, to 
represent that city in the Chamber of Deputies. He did 
not rise, like a meteor, to sudden eminence there, but 
slowly acquired confidence, and won the ascendency 
which Is never in the end denied to men who save their 
more Indolent but not less impassioned associates the 
labor of thinking and the trouble of study. He did not 
shine by his eloquence or fervor at the tribune, but by de- 
grees won respect and confidence by the information 
which his speeches always displayed, the moderation by 
which they were distinguished, and the thorough ac- 
quaintance which they evinced with the pressing wants 
and material Interests of the dominant miodle class of so- 
ciety. It was easy to see how much he hsd profited by 
the salutary misfortunes which had rendered nim for so 
many years a planter in the lale of Fraaoe. Thenoelbr- 
ward his biogi^phy fbrms part of the histonr of France* 
— Biofprapkie de» Hommet Vwanttt v. 511, 513; and 
Lama.stinb'8 Histoire dt la RettauratUm, vU. 0, U. 
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either of rank, family, or person. What he 
became he owed to the native vigor of his 
mind, and the practical force of hia under- 
standing, and to them alone. Diminutive in 
figure, thin in person, and in his later years 
almost emaciated, with a stoop in his shoulders, 
and a feeble step, he was not qualified, like 
Mirabeau or Danton, to overawe popular as- 
semblies by a look. His voice was harsh — 
even squealcing; and a nasal twang rendered 
it in a peculiar manner unpleasant The keen- 
ness of his look, and penetration of his eye, 
alone revealed the native powers of his mind. 
When speaking, he generally looked down, and 
was often fumbling among the papers before 
him — the most unfortunate habit which a per- 
son destined for public sjpeaking can possibly 
acquire But all these disadvantages, which, 
in the case of most men, would have been al- 
together fatal, were compensated, and more 
than compensated, bv the remarkable powers 
of his mind. Tliou^nt gave expression to his 
countenance, elocution supplied Uie want of 
voice, earnestness made up for the absence of 
physical advantages. Intelligence revealed it- 
self in spite of every natural defect His au- 
ditors began by being indifferent; they soon 
became attentive; they ended by being ad- 
mirers. A clear and penetrating intellect^ 
ffreat powers of expression, its usual concom- 
itant, a lust and reasonable mind, and an en- 
lightened understanding, were his chief char- 
acteristica He did not carry away his audi- 
ence by noble sentiments and efoquent language, 
like Chateaubriand ; nor charm them by felic- 
itous imagery and brilliant ideas» like Cannins ; 
but he succeeded in the end in not less forcibly 
commanding their attention, and often more 
durably directed their determinations. The 
reason was, that he addressed himself more ex- 
clusively to their reason: the considerations 
which ne adduced, if less calculated to carry 
away in the outset, were often more effective 
in prevailing in the end, because they did not 
admit of a reply. He was a decided Royalist 
in principle; but his loyalty was that of the 
reason and the understanding, not the heart and 
the passions, and, therefore, widely different 
from the unreflecting violence of the ultraSt or 
the blind bigotry of the priests. He was a 
supporter of the monarchy, because he was 
convinced that it was the lonn of government 
alone practicable in and suited to the necessi- 
ties of France ; but he was well aware of the 
difficulties with which it was surrounded, from 
the interests created by, and the passions 
evolved during; the Revolution ; and it was his 
, Q ^^ great object to {>ursue such a mod- 
359,300; erate and conciliatory policy as 
Lani.vu.7, could alone render such a system 
®* durable.^ 

His penetrating understandinp; early per- 
il ceived that in this view, the most 
His peculiar pressing of all considerations was 
tnrn of mind, the management of the finances. 
Jjg^^ooTseof ^^j^pg that it was the frightful 

^ ^^' state of disorder in which they had 

become involved which had been the immedi- 
ate cause of the Revolution, he anticipated a 
similar convulsion from the recurrence of sim- 
ilar difficulties, and saw no security for the 
monarchy but in such a prudent course as 



might avoid the embarrassments which had 
formerly proved so fatal He saw not less 
clearly that, as the territorial aristocracy had 
been destroyed, and the Church shorn of its 
whole temporal influence, during the Revolu- 
tion, it was neither by the sentiments of honor 
which thrilled the hearts of the nobility, nor 
the pious devotion which conciliated the pow- 
er of the Church in the olden time, that attach- 
ment to the throne was now to be secured. 
The land, divided among four millions of little 
proprietors, the majority of whom could not 
reaa, had ceased to maintain an influential 
body in the state ; literary talent^ all-powerful 
in directing others^ had no separate interests 
save that or consequence and place for its pos- 
sessors, and its energies were directed to the 
support of the wishes of the really ruling class 
in society. It was in the burgher class that 
power was now in reality vested ; and it was 
by attention to their interests and wishes that 
durability, either for any administration or for 
the monarchy itself was to be secured. Econ- 
omy in expenditure, diminution of burdens^ 
were the great objects on which they were 
set ; no argument was so convincing witn them, 
no appeal so powerful, as that which promised 
a reduction of taxation. Penetrated with these 
ideas, M. de V illele, from the outset of his par- 
liamentary career, devoted himself, in an espe- 
cial manner, to the subject of finance, and by 
his close attention to it, and the store of statis- 
tical information which his vast powers of ap- 
plication enabled him to accumulate^ and his 
retentive memory to bring forth on every occa- 
sion, he soon acquired that superiority in de- 
bate which ultimately led to his being placed 
at the head of the Government He was, in 
every sense, the man of the ase; but he was 
the man of that age only. He bad no great or 
enlarged ideas: he saw the present clearly, 
with all its necessities; but he was blind to 
the future, with its inevitable accessories. His 
mind had, in the highest perfection, the powers 
of the microscope, but not of the 
telescope. He fell skillfully in with, Jj^"?^^' 
and worked out admirably, present Lam. vii! 
ideas; but he was not their director, 8. H ; Lac. 
and never could have become the jm^^'* 
ruler of ultimate thought^ 

M. de Vill^le was the life and soul of the new 
Ministry, but he had several coadju- ^^ 
tors, who, though not of equal capac- m. de Cor- 
ity, were yet important in their sev- bi6n, M. 
ernl departments. M. de Corbi^re, in JJ J}J^5^. 
the important situation of Minister of ey, m . de 
Finance, displayed qualities^ not only Pcyronnet, 
of the most suitable, but the most Victor, 
marketable kind. Though of good family; be 
was essentially bourgeois in his character; he 
had its virtues, its industry, its perseverance, 
but at the same time its contracted views, self- 
ishness, and jealousy. The aristocracy was not 
less the object of his animosity, than it was of 
the most democratic shopkeeper in the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine. His morals were austere, 
his probity universally known; his manners 
harsn, his conversation cynical; respected by 
all, he was beloved by none ; but he was a fa- 
vorite with the Liberal deputies, and possessed 
great weight in the Chamber, because he was 
the enemy of their enemy — the noblesse. Ko 
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contrast could be more stiikiiig than the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, M. Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, exhibited. Bom of the noblest fam- 
ily in FrancCi inheriting from his historic ances- 
tors their courage, their elevation of mind, and 
grace of manner, he had united to these quali- 
ties of the olden time the liberal ideas and en- 
larged views of modem society. Carried away, 
like so many of the young noblemen of the day, 
by the deceitful colors of the Revolution, he had 
at first been the warm supporter of its doc- 
trines; and when their fatal tendeocy had been 
demonstrated by experience, he fled finom France, 
and consoled himself on the banks of the Leman 
Lake with the intellectual conversation of Ma- 
dame de Stael, the fascinating grace of Ma- 
dame R^camier. Latterly, he had become de- 
Tout^ and was the steady supporter of the Par- 
ii'Pretre ; but he did not possess the habits of 
business or practical acquaintance with affairs 
requisite fbr his office, and was more fitted to 
shine in the saloons than the cabinet of the 
Foreign Office. M. de Peyronnet, the Minister 
of Justice, had been a barrister who had distin- 

Snished himself by his courage at the side of 
ie Duchess of Angoul^me at Bordeaux in 1815, 
and by his ability in pleading the cause of Ma- 
dame Du Cayla, when claiming her children 
and fortune mm her inexorable husband. His 
talent was remarkable, his fidelity to the royal 
cause undoubted, his zeal great, his firmness 
equal to any emergency. But his pradence 
and capacity were not equal to his resolution ; 
and it WhA already feared, what the result too 
clearly proved to be the case, that he might 
ruin the royal cause while wishing to save it 
Finally, Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, in 
the important situation of Minister at War, pre- 
sented a combination of qualities of all others 
the most important for a ministry of the Res- 
toration. A plebeian by birth, a soldier of for- 
tune who had raised nimself by his courage 
and capacity, a marshal of Napoleon, he con- 
ciliated the suffrages of the Liberals ; a resolute 
» Lam. Ti" d^w^^^ter, a determined minister, a 
19, 17 ; Cap. faithful Royalist, a man of intrepid- 
▼ii.SS3,sa7; ity and honor, he carried with him 
Lac. ill. 190, th^ esteem and respect of the aristo- 
cratic party.* 
The first difficulty of the new Ministry was 
13, with the laws regarding the press, 
Law regard- and this, situated as they were, was 
ingtbe press ^ difficulty of a very serious kind. 
The administration of the Duke de Richelieu 
had been overthrown, as is usually the case 
with a legislature divided as that of France 
was at that period, by a coalition of extreme 
Royalists and extreme Liberals, who for the 
moment united against their common enemy, 
the moderate Centre. But now that the vio- 
tor^r was gained, it was not so easy a matter to 
devise measures which should prove acceptable 
to both. The first question which presented 
itself was that of the pressi the eternal subject 
of discord in France, and, like that of Catholic 
emancipation in England, the thorn in the side 
of every administration that was or could be 
formed, and which generally proved fatal to it 
before any considerable penoa had elapsed. It 
was the more difficult to adjust any measure 
which should prove satisfactory, that the for- 
mer Ministry had been mainly overthrown by 



the press, and M. Chatoaubriand, who held a 
distincuished place in the new appointments, 
had always been the ardent supporter of its 
liberty, and owed his ereat popularity mainly 
to his exertions in its behalt i^evertneless, it 
was obviously necessary to do something to 
check its licentiousness ; the example of success- 
ful revolution in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and 
Piedmont, was too inviting not to provoke imi- 
tation in France ; and it was well Known to the 
Government that the secret societies, which 
had overturned every thing in those countries, 
had their affiliated branches in France. It was 
foreseen also, what immediately happened, that 
the great majority of the journals, true to the 
principle "to oppose every thing, and turn out 
the ministry," would speedily unite in a fierce 
attack upon the new administration. The ne- 
cessity of the case prevailed over the dread of 
being met by the imputation of inconsistency, 
or the lingering qualms of the real friends of 
freedom of discussion ; and a law was brought 
forward, which, professing *<> ^ , i^ i 
based on the charter, in reality 222, ns^- 
tended to abridge the liberty of the Cap.TU. 878, 
press in several most important par- JPi Ann. 
Sculars.* ^ ^ Hist V. 6, 7. 

By this law, which was brought forward by 
M de Peyronnet on the 2d January, 14, 
it was enacted that no periodical Itaatringeat 

i'oumal could appear without the proviaions. 
ing^s authority, excepting such as were in ex- 
istence on the 1st of January, 1822; the delin- 
quencies of the press were declared to fall ex- 
clusively under the jurisdiction of the royal 
courts, which decided without a jury : they 
were authorized to suspend, and, in serious 
cases, suppress any journal which published a 
series of articles contrary to religion or the 
monarchy ; the pleadings were permitted to be 
in private, in cases where the court might be 
of opinion that their publication might be dan- 
gerous to order or public morality. In the 
event of serious offenses against the law, during 
the interval of the session of the Chambers, the 
king was authorized to re-establish the censure 
by an ordonnance, countersigned by three min- 
isters ; but this power was to be transito^ only, 
and was to expire, if, within a month after the 
meetine of the Chambers, it was not converted 
into a law. There can be no doubt that these 
provisions imposed very great restrictions upon 
the press, and, by withdrawing the offenses 
regarding it from the cognizance of juries, ren- 
dered ihe punishment of them more expeditious 
and certain. Still, as it did not re-esteblish 
tJie censonhip, and left untouched publications 
exceeding twenty leaves, it did not infringe 
upon the most valuable part of public discus- 
sion, tiiat which was addressed to , ^^^ 
the understanding, however galling ^%^i^{ 
it might be felt by that which was Ann. Hist, 
most dangerous, being addressed to J:*''2J iSS* 

. V _ * • lu. AM, 3B BI» 

the passions.' 

Tne " Gauche" in the Chambers, the Liberals 
in the country, rose up at once, and 15. 
en mtuHy upon the prmect of a law Discttssion 
being submitted to the deputies. " It «n u. 
is the slavery of the press, the entire suppres- 
sion of its freedom, which you demand. Better 
live in Constantinople than in France, under 
such a goyemment." Nothing oould exceed the 
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violence with which the project was assailed, 
both by the Opposition in the Chambers and 
the press in the country. M. de Serres on this 
occasion rejoined the ranks of the Liberals, from 
which he had so long been separated : he dis- 
tinguished himself by an eloquent speech against 
that part of the project whicn proposed to with- 
draw offenses against the laws of the press from 
the cognizance of j uries. " The mask has fallen," 
said he ; " we are presented with a law destruct- 
ive of the liberty of the press — one which, under 
pretense of saving our institutions, in reality 
subverts them. The proposed law strikes at the 
root of representative institutions, for it goes 
to destroy intelligence in those who are to ex- 
ercise them. What is the present condition 
of society f Democracy overwhelms us like a 
spri ng-tide. Legitimate monarchy has nothing 
to fear from a power which places the press 
under its safeguard ; it is our adversaries who 
have exposed it to its real danger, by holding 
out its liberty as inconsistent with monarchical 
institutions. The press is a social necessity 
which it is impossible to uproot The proposed 
law tends to destroy its utility by subjecting it 
to arbitrary restrictions. In vain, however, do 
you attempt this : its power will resist all your 
attacks, and only become the more dangerous 
from being directed against the throne, not the 
ministers who abuse its powers." "We wish 
the charter," replied M. Castelbajac in a ^oice 
of thunder, " but still more we wish the king : 
we wish for liberty, but it is liberty without 
license: unrestrained freedom of discussion is 
another word for anarchy : the law presented 
to us is peculiarly valuable, for it bnngs back 
this difficult subject to the principles of the 
charter. Respect religion, the laws, the mon- 
arch — such are the laws which order demands; 
the liberty of the press can only be maintained 
by the laws which prevent its abuse. Such re- 
pression is the soul of real freedom." It is 
doubtful how, under ordinary circumstances, 
this difficult matter might have been determ- 
ined ; but the example of the ruin of monarchy 
in the adjoining states proved all-powerful with 
the majority in both IIouscs — the majority, 

however, a curious circumstance, be- 
v.M^Ve "** ^°K greater in the Commons than 
80;Cap.vii. the Peers. In the former it was 
381, 298; 82, the numbers being 219 to 187 ; 

in the latter 41, they being 124 to 
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238. 
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This victory on the part of the administration 
was immediately followed by a gen- 
Rise of tbe ^^'^ organization of secret societies 
Cartmnari over all France, and the turning of 
and secret the energy of democratic ambition 

■ocieties in jn^o the dangerous channel of occult 

France. ^^ • xu j 

conspiracy. Ever since the second 

Restoration and the Royalist severities of 1815, 

these societies had existed in France, and many 

of the leading men of Opposition were initiated 

in them, but the events of this stormy year gave 

them redoubled activity and iihportance. The 

example of government overturned, and the 

Liberals universally installed in power in Spain 

and Italy, was sumcient to turn cooler heads 

than the ardent republicans of France. The 

Carbonari of Italy established corresponding 

floeieties over all the country, with the same 

•ign^, the some oaths, the same objects, the same 



awful denunciations of vengeance, in the event 
of the secrets of their fraternity being revealed. 
The existence of these societies, which were the 
chief means by which the revolutions of 1820 
were brought about, was strenuously denied at 
the time, on both sides of the Channel, while the 
designs of the conspirators were in progress; 
but they have been fully revealed j i^^^ ^^j 
since 1830, when they were entirely 20,21 ; Cap. 
successful Every one was then for- vii. 301, 
ward to claim a share in the move- ^j^ deaf*" 
ment which had placed a new dynas- Societcs 
ty on the throne, and which none Secretes, 
tnen dared call treason.* *• ^ 

This most perilous and demoralizing system 
was first introduced from Italy into .^ 
France in the end of 1820, and the RiseofCar- 
autumn of the succeeding year was bonarism 
the time when it attained its highest *° France- 
development, and when it became a formidable 
power in the state. Nothing could be conceived 
more admirable for the object to which it was 
directed, or better calculated to avoid detection, 
than this system. It was entirely under the 
direction of a central power, the mandates of 
which were obeyed with implicit faith bv all 
the initiated, though, who composed it, or vPheTe 
it resided, was unknown to all save a very few. 
Every person admitted into the ranks of the 
Carbonari was to provide himself with a musket, 
bayonet, and twenty rounds of ball-cartridge. 
All orders, resolutions, and devices were trans- 
mitted verbally ; no one ever put pen to paper 
on the business of the association. Any revela- 
tion of the secrets or objects of the fraternity 
was punished with death, and they had bravoes 
ready at any time to execute that sentence, 
which was pronounced only by the central com- 
mittee, or to assassinate any person whom it 
might direct The members were bound b}- tlie 
most solemn oaths to obey this invisible au- 
thority whatever it might enjoin, without delay, 
hesitation, consideration, or inquiry. The as- 
sociation borrowed the illusions of the melo- 
drama to add to the intensity of its impressions : 
it had, like the German, its Geheim-gericht noc- 
turnal assemblages, its poniards, directed against 
the breast, its secret courts of justice, its sen- 
tences executed by unknown hands. It was 
chiefly among the students at colleges, the sub- 
officers in the army, and the superior classes of 
mechanics and manufacturers, that this atro- 
cious system prevailed, and it had reached its 
highest point in the end of 1821. It has since 
spread across the Channel, and those who are 
acquainted with the machinations of the Kib- 
bonmen in Ireland, and the worst ivaulabelle, 
of the trades-unions in Great Brit- Socieies 
ain, will have no difficulty in rec- fg^S^^.^r 
ognizing features well known to vii'.s'oi.SoS- 
them, perhaps by dear-bought ex- Lam.vii.Sl, 
perience.* ^• 

M. Lafayette,* Manuel, and d'Argenson were 

* " Ceite fois, M. LaTayetie, presse sans douie par Us 
annees qui s'accumulaient, ct craignant que la mort ne 
lui ravit, comme a Molse, la terre promise de la liberld, 
avait manquo a son role de tribun legal, a son caraetere, 
a son semient civique de d^put6, a sea habitudes d'oppo- 
sition en plein jour ; et 11 avait consenti, nu risque de la 
sdcuritd de sa vie, et de sa conscience, a devenir le moteur, 
le centre, et le chefd'une tenebreuse conspiration. Toutes 
les societcs secretes des ennemis des Bourbons, et le Car- 
bonarisme qui les rcsumait toutes en ce moment, parlaient 
de sea mences, et aboutissaient a lui."— Ljimartine, tfit- 
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at the head of these secret societies in France, 
and they had attained such an ex- 
Aboitiv« ^^^ ^^^ consistency in the end of 
conapiraey 1821 that it was thought the time for 
at Belbn. action had arisen, the more especially 
iSS?"'' *» as the revolutions of Spain and Naples, 
which were mainly their work, had 
strongly excited men's minds, and the accession 
of the Royalist Ministry in France threatened 
danger if the execution of their measures was 
any longer delayed. It was determined to make 
an outbreak in several different places at once, 
in order to distract the attention of Govern- 
ment, and inspire a belief of the conspiracy hav- 
ing more extensive ramifications than it really 
h^. Saumur, Thouars, B^fort^ Nantes, Ro- 
chelle, and Toulon, were the places where it 
was arranged insurrections should take place, 
and to which the ruling committee at Paris trans- 
mitted orders for immediate risings. So confi- 
dent were they of success, that General Lafay- 
ette set out from Paris to B^fort^ to put himself 
at its head, and only turned back when near 
that town, on hearing that it had broken out, 
and failed of success. B6fort^ in effect, was so 
filled with conspirators, and they were so con- 
fident of success, that they at length were at no 
pains to cooceal their designs, and openly armed 
themselves with sabres and pbtols, and mounted 
the tricolor cockade. The vigor and vigilance 
of the governor, however, and the fidelity of 
the garrison, caused the attempt to miscarry. M. 
de Tourlaia, the goveroor, was shot by one of 
them; but the rest, including M. de Oorcelles 
and Carrel, fled on the road to Paris, and met 
General Lafayette a few leagues from the gate, 
just in time to cause him to turn back to his 
chateau of La Grange, near that capital. Such 
was the energy with which the Carbonari re- 
moved all traces or proofs of the conspiracy, 
that Colonel Pailhis Tellier, and two or three 
J . others, who had been caught in the 

30,40; Cap! ^^ryact, alone were brought to jus- 
vU.306,30'J; tice, and escaped with the inade- 
^c. iii. 233, quate punishment of three years* im- 
prisonment^ 
A more serious insurrection broke out, to- 
ward the end of February, at Thouars^ 
Berton's where general Berton was at the head 
eonspiraey of the conspirators. In the night of 
«Tiwttart. the 23d February he set out from 
* ' Parthenay, and surprised Thenars, 

where he made prisoners the brigade of gendar- 
merie, and published a proclamation declaring 
the establishment of a provisional government, 
composed of Generals Foy, Demarcay, and La- 
fayette, M. Benjamin Constant, Manuel, and 
d'Argenson, at Paris. lie next attempted an 
attack upon Saumur, but in that he was foiled 
by the intrepidity of the mayor, at the head 
of a body of young Royalists, at the mili- 
tary school, and the commander of the castle. 
Obliged to retreat, the insurgents soon lost 
heart, and dispersed ; and Berton himself sought 

ionre de la Restaur ation. rit. M. See also, to the aame 
afreet, Capkpioue, Hiatoire de la Reatauration, vii. 306. 
The chiefs of this dark conspiracy were General Lafhyette 
and hia son, M. Manuel, Dupont de TEure, M. d^Argenaon, 
Jacques Kochler, Comte Thiard, General Taragre, Gen- 
eral Corbineau, M. de Lascelles, and M. Merithou. Gen- 
eral Lafayette was by all acknowledged to be the head and 
toul of the conspiracy.— Lamabtine, Hi$t. de la Reetau- 
ration, tU. 29, 30. 



refuge in the marshes of Rochefort, where he 
was at length arrested, along with several of his 
accomplices. Their guilt was self-evident ; they 
had made themselves masters of Thouars, and 
proclaimed a provisional government Six of 
the leaders, including Berton and a physician, 
Caffi6, were sentenced to death ; but the lives 
of all were spared, at the intercession of the 
Duchess d'Angouldme, excepting the two last. 
Caff6 anticipated the hands of justice lAnn. Hist, 
by committing suicide in prison ; but ▼. 87, 90 ; 
Berton was brought to the scaffold, i^^'lijo?^* 
and died bravely, exclaiming with Lam. vii! M 
his last breath, "Vive la France! 58;Cap.vii! 
Vive la liberty !"* 311, 312. 

Still more important consequences followed 
a conspiracy at Rochelle. It orig- ^ 
inated at Paris, on the instigation of conspiracy 
General Lafayette, who directed a of La Ro- 
young and gallant man, named Bories, <^^®l^®* 
a sub-officer in the 45th regiment, to proceed 
from Pan, with some of the privates of his reg- 
iment, whom he had enrolled in the ranks of 
the Carbonari, to that city, in order, with the 
aid of the affiliated there, to get up a revolt 
They were betrayed, however, before the plot 
coufd be carried into execution, by one of their 
accomplices, at the very time when they were 
concerting with the emissaries of General Ber- 
ton a joint attack upon Saumur. Most import- 
ant articles of evidence were found upon tnem, 
or from the information to which their appre- 
hension led; among others, the cards cut in 
two, and the poniards, marked with their num- 
ber in the vente or lodge, which had been put 
into their hands by Lareche, an agent of Laiay- 
ette. From the declarations of these prisoners, 
and others apprehended with them, a clew was 
obtained to the whole organization of the Car- 
bonari in France, ascending, through various 
intermediate stages, to the central committee 
in Paris, presided over by Lafa3'ette himselfl 
These revelations were justly deemed of such 
importance that the trial of the accused was 
transferred to the capital, and conducted by M. 
Marchangy, the King's Advocate, himself The 
oath taken by the affiliated bound them to face 
any peril, even death itselt in support of lib- 
erty, and to abandon, at a moment s warning, 
their own brothers by blood to succor their 
brethren among the Carbonari.* The object 
of the association was to overturn the existing 
government in every country, and establish 
purely republican forms of government To 
carry it into complete effect, there was a central 
committee of three persons at Paris, whose man- 
dates were supreme, and which all the inferior 
lodges througnout the kingdom were bound in- 
stantly, and at all hazards, to obey ; and subor- 
dinate committees of nine members, whose man- 
dates were equally supreme within their re- 
spective districts.* A more formi- .^^. 
dable conspiracy never was brought ^rie^^ic* . 
to light, or one more calculated, if Ann. Hi«i. 
successful, to tear society in pieces, v. 777,8()2; 
and elevate the most amWious and l'»'n^ii-4«i 
unscrupulous characters to its direc- 

* The oath was in these terms : " Je jure de tenir avant 
tome chose d la liberie ; d*allh>nter la mort en toatos les 
occasions pour les Carbonari ; d'abandonner au pmnier 
signal le tresor de mon propre sang, pour aider ^ secourir 
mes frdree." — Annuaire Hislorique, v. 777. 
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tion. It is melancholy to think that Lafayette, 
d'Argenson, Mannel, and the leaders of the Lib- 
eral party in the legislature, were at the head 
of snch a perilous and destmctiye association.* 
Bories and his associates made a gallant de- 
21 fense when brought to trial; and 
Their trial the former melted every heart by 
and execu- the noble effort which he made, when 
^^<>o. ^i^Q fjug^ }j|^^ obviously become des- 

perate, to draw to himself the whole responsi- 
oility of the proceedings, and exculpate entire- 
ly his unhappy associates. " Tou nave seen," 
said he, in the conclusion of his address to the 
jury, •' whether the evidence has produced any 
thing which could justify the severity of the 
public prosecutor in my instance. You have 
heard him yesterday pronounce the words, * All 
the powers of oratoiT will prove unavailing 
to withdraw Bories from puolic justice ;' the 
King's Advocate has never ceased to present 
me as the chief of the plot : well, gentlemen, I 
accept the responsibility — ^happy ifmy head, in 
falling from the scaffold, can save the life of my 
comrades." The trial, which took place at 
Paris, lasted several days, during the course of 
which the public interest was wound up to the 
very highest pitch, and every effort was made, 
by crowds surrounding the court-house, anony- 
mous threatening letters to the jury, and other 
means, to avert a conviction. But all was un- 
availing; Bories, Gouben, Pommier, andRautre, 
were convicted, and sentenced to death. They 
received the sentence with calmness and intrep 
idity. Determined to make a great example 
of persons deeply implicated in so wide-spread 
and daneerous a conspiracy, Government was 
inexorable to all applications for mercy. An 
effort was made, with the approbation of Lafay- 
ette, to procure their escajie by corrupting the 
jailer; he agreed, and the money was raised, 
and brought to the prison eates; but the per- 
sons in the plot were seized by the police at 
the very moment when it was counting out 
As a last resource, twelve thousand of the Car- 
bonari of Paris bound themselves by an oath to 
station themselves behind the files of gendarmes 
who lined the streets as the accused were led 
to execution, armed with poniards, and to effect 
their deliverance by each stabbing one of the 

* " n exlste A Paria un grand comltd d'oratetira, qui 
antretient dea coireapondancea avec tons lea departe- 
manta. n y a dana chaque depaitemeat, un comite de 
neuf membrea, dont I'un eat pr^aident. 

" Ce comit^ correapond aveo eeux de I'arrondiaaeinent, 
et avec le grand coinit6. 11 y a dana chaque arrondiaae- 
ment an comitd compoad de cinq membrea, dont I'un eat 
preaident. 

** Lea chevallera de Tordre doivent etre pria : I. Parmi 
lea jeunea gena nutruUs dea villea et dea campagnea. 2. 
Lea etudlanla dea colI6gea, et dea dcolea de droit, de m6de- 
cine et d'autrea. 3. Lea anciens miUtmre* r6fbrm6s, re- 
trait^a ou d demi-aolde. 4. Lea poaaeaaeura de biena 
nationaux. 5. Lea groa propridlairea dont lea opiniona 
sont parfUtement eonnnea. 6. Ceux qui proftaaent lea 
arta libdreux, avocata, m^decina, et autrea. 7. Lea sotis- 
offlciera de I'ann^e active, rarement lea offlciera, d raoina 
qu'ils n'aient donn6 dea preuvea non ^quivoquea de leur 
maniere de penaer. 

" Le recipiendaire aera inatruit verhcdenunt de Texia- 
tence de la aoci^te, du bnt qu'eUe ae propoae, enauite il 
pr^tera le aerment auivant : 

** Jc jure d'etre fiddle aux atatuta de Tordre dea cbeva- 
liers de la libert^. Si je viena a lea trahir, la mort sera 
ma punition. 

" C. aignifie chevalier ; V., vente ; V. H., haute vente ; 
V. C, vente centrale ; V. P., vente particuliere ; P., 
Paris ; B. C, bon cousin." — Frocks de Bories^ Ac, No. 
Ix. Annuaire Historiquej v. 801, 803. 



executors of the law. They were on the streets, 
accordingly, on the day of execution, and the 
unhappy men went to the scaffold expecting 
every moment to be delivered. Bat the pre- 
parations of Government were so complete that 
the conspirators were overawed ; not an arm 
was raised in their defense ; and the assembled 
multitude had the pain of beholding i pxocea de 
four gallant young men, the victims Bories, dec; 
of deluded entiiUBiasm, beheaded on ^^^^ . 
the scaffold, testifying with their Lim.^i.46; 
last breath their devotion to the 47 ; Lac. m. 
cause for which they suffered.* ^*» *^- 

It is impossible to read the account of four 
young men suffering death for purely ^ 
political offenses, under a Govern- RefleeUona 
ment founded on moderation and on theae 
equity, without deep regret, and the «▼«»«»• 
warmest commiseration for their fate. Yet 
must justice consider what is to be said on the 
other side, and admit the distinction between 
persons openly levying regular war against 
their sovereign, who may be perhaps entitled 
to claim the right of prisoners taken in ex- 
ternal warfare, and those who, like these un> 
happy young men, belong to secret societies^ 
haviuff for their object to overturn Govern- 
ment oy murder, and sudden and unforeseen 
outbreaks, vailed in their origin in studious 
obscurity. It is the very essence of such secret 
societies to be vailed in the deepest darkness, 
and to accomplish their objects by assassination, 
fire-raising, and treason. Every man who en- 
ters into them surrenders his conscience and 
freedom of action to an unseen and unknown 
authority, whose mandates he is bound instant- 
ly to obey, be they what they may. He is 
never to hesitate to plunge a dagger in the 
heart of his king, his father, his wife, his bene- 
factor, or his son, if the orders of this unseen 
authority require him to do so. Such institu- 
tions convert the society which they regulate 
into a disciplined band of bravoes, ready to 
murder any man, bum any house, fire any 
arsenal, or commit any other atrocious act 
that may be enjoined. It is impossible to hold 
that death is too severe a penalty for the chiefs 
who establish in any country so atrocious and 
demoralizing a conspiracy; and the example 
of the Ribbonmen in Ireland, and some of the 
trades' unions in Great Britain, too clearly 
prove to what abominable excesses, when once 
established, they inevitably lead. The only 
thing to be regretted is, that these chiefs so 
often escape themselves, while the penalty^ of 
the law falls upon their inferior and less guilty 
agents. But their g^ilt remains the same ; and 
it was not the less in this instance that those 
chiefs were Lafayette, Manuel, d'Argenson, 
Benjamin Constant^ and the other leaders of 
the Liberal party in France, whose declama- 
tions were so loud in the legislature in favor 
of the great principles of public morality.* 

* It ia (\illy admitted now by the French hiatoriana of 
both parties, that theae men were the the chiefa of the 
Carbonari in France, and that the atatementa of M. Mar 
changy on the aubject, In the trial of the Rochelle prison- 
era, were entirely well founded : *' Le r^quiaitolre de M. 
de Marchangy reatera comroe un monoment de v6rit^ his- 
torique et de courage ; aon tableau du carbonariame n*6tait 
point un roman, comma on le diaait atora, mais di Vhia- 
toire, comme on I'avoue av^onrd'hul. II avait parihite- 
ment p6n6tr6 dana le roystdredea aoci^t^a secrdtea ; il en 
avait compria la port^ ^ lea deaaelna.*' — CAVBrtous, 
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The inrarreotionB at B4fort» Thonan, and La 
Rochelle were not the only ones 
larametlon ^^^^ Lafayette and the Carbonari 
atCohnar, committee projected, and tried to 
ManeiUes, carry into execution during this 
jSlyT?"'""' «^«ntful year. A few days after 
the outbreak at B^fort had failed, 
Colonel Caron, a half-pay officer, deeply im- 
plicated in their desiffns, with the aid of Roger, 
another discontented ex-military man, attempt- 
ed to exoite an insurrection in a regiment of 
dragoons stationed at Colmar. It in effect re- 
ceived him with cries of " Vive Napolion 11, F* 
and Caron led them from village to village for 
some time trying to excite an insurrection ; but 
thevj every where failed, and the regiment 
which had revolted, seeing the affair was hope- 
less, ended by arresting nim, and delivering 
him over to the police, who were all along 
privy to the design. He was brought, after 
the manner of Napoleon, before a military 
eouncil, by whom he was condemned, and shot 
in one of the ditches of the citadel of Colmar. 
Similar attempU, attended with no better suc- 
cess, were made about the same time at Mar- 
seilles and Toulon, but they were all frustrated 
by the vigilance of the police and military, and 
terminated in similar judicial tragedies, which 
every friend of humanity must deeply regret^ 
but which were absolutely necessary to extin- 
guish the mania for secret societies and con- 
spiracies which had so long been the scourge 
of France, and had been encouraged in so flaei- 
tiouB a manner by the Liberal leaders in tne 
Chamber of Deputies, and Lafayette, Manuel, 
and Kochlin, the central chiefs at raris. Happi- 
ly the failure of these conspiracies, and tne 
executions, had the desired effect, and France, 
during the remaining years of the Restoration, 
I ^jj gjgi was freed from a political disease of 
▼. Sl6,3l0: all others the most fatal to public 
Lam. Tii. morality and the ultimate interests 
ififOii. of general freedom.' 
The interest excited by these events dimin- 
24. ished the importance of the parlia- 
Badgetof mentary proceedings in this year: it 
1632. ^j|g useless to attempt legislative meas- 
ures when the Liberal leaders were everv day 
, . — - ■■•■ f-. 

Histotre de la Restawation, vii .312. ** Le voJe longieiiips 

i&pais par la dissimulation parlementaire des orateurs de 
Isas a 1839, qui couvraient dea oonspiratlons actives du 
nom d*oppositioa loyale et inoffensive, s'est d6ehire depuis 
1830. Les meneurs, les plans, les eomplots, les instiga- 
teara, les acteurs, lea negeSf les victlmes de ces conspira- 
tions ont apparu dans touts la fhmcbise de ienra roles. 
Les Casernes, les societds secrdtes, les prisons, les ^cha- 
ikads memes, ont parle. Sous cette opposition a haute 
voix, et a visage decouvert, quiluttait contre les ministres, 
en afllchant le respect et rinvioiabiiit^ de la royantd des 
Bourbons, on a vu quelles trames obstin^es et implaeaUes 
•'ourdiasaient pour la renverser, les nnes au profit de 
Napoleon II., les autres au profit de la rdpnblique, celies- 
ci au profit des pr^toriens subaltemes, celles-fi au profit 
d*un Prince etranger, d'autres au profit d'un Prince de la 
Maison Royale, d'autres enfln au hasard de toutes les 
anarchies pouvant 6lever ou engloutir de t6m6raires dic- 
tateurs conune M. de La Fayette. Notu-mimes notw 
avons refu iTacteurs principauxy nne partie de ces mvs- 
terienses confidences. Nous empruntons le reste i des 
historiens initios par enx-m6mes ou leur parti a ces con- 
spfirations, ou ils ftirent confidents, instruments, ou com- 
plices: snrtout & un taistorien consciencieux, exacte, et 
pour ainsi dire juridique, M. de Vanlabelle, temoignage 
d'autant moins recusable que ses jugements sur laRestau- 
ration sont plus s^vdres, et que son opinion et ses sen- 
timents conspiraient involontairement avec les opinions et 
les sentimMits des conspirateurs, pour lesquels 11 reclame 
la glorie et la recoimalssance devant la post6rit6."— La- 
MA.BTINB, HitUnre de la RestauratUmf vii. 31, 33. 



expecting the Government to be overturned, 
and a republican regime established, of which 
they themselves were to be installed as the 
primary leaders. Thus, after the grand dis- 
cussion on the restriction of the press, which 
lasted six weeks, had terminated, the parlia- 
mentary history of France, during the remainder 
of the session, exhibits nearly a blank. The 
budget alone called forth an animated discus- 
sion, and the details which the Finance Minis- 
ter brought forward on this subject proved 
that the country was in as prosperous a condi- 
tion, so far as its material interests were con- 
cerned, as it was in a disturbed one, as regards 
its political feelines and pasdona From these 
details it appeared that tne revenue of the year 
182S was estimated at 909,180,000 francs (£86,- 
450,000), and the expenditure at 900,475,000 
francs (£86,026,000), leaving a surplus of above 
8,000,000 francs, or £320,000. The vote of the 
supplies for 8000 Swiss in the army was the 
subject of impassioned invective on the part 
of the Liberal 0p])O8ition : they dreaded a re- 
petition, on a similar crisis, of the fidelity of 
10th August, 1792. The revenue of 1822 was 
915,591,000 francs (£36,600,000); the expendi- 
ture 882,321,000 francs (£35,960,000), leaving a 
surplus of 83,270,000 francs (£1,820,000) dispo- 
sable in the hands of Government. To what 
object they destined this larse surplus was 
obvious from the magnitude of the sums voted 
for the army, which amounted to 250,000,000 
francs (£10,000,000), from a supple- i An. Hist, 
mentary credit for 13,000,000 francs v. 683, 689; 

(£620,000), put at the disposal of the ?f?!° v„„ 
\r' • 1 'rSsi J* 1 r nanco Nov. 

Minister of Finance, and a levy of 30, 1822 ; 

40,000 men for the army, authorized Moniteur, 
by an ordonnance on 20th November.* N°^- **• 

The annual election of the fifth of the Cham- 
ber, in the autumn of this year, in- 
dicated the great change which the Favorable 
law of the preceding had made in result of the 
the constituency, and the increased elections to 
ascendency ofproperty and superior J^ Royal- 
education which the daasifying the 
electors into colleges of the arrondissements and 
the departments, and the throwing those pay- 
ing the highest amount of direct taxes in the 
department into the latter, and forming it of 
them exclusively, had occasioned. In the col- 
leges of arrondissements, the Royalists gained 
twenty-eight seats, the Liberals seventeen; in 
the colleges of departments, the former had 
twenty-four, the latter only five.^ Thus, upon 
the wnole, Uie gain was thirty to the monarch- 
ical party. So considerable an acquisition, and, 
still more, the fact of the majority being de- 
cided in both colleges, proves that the result 
was owing to more uian the change, ereat as it 
had been, in the Electoral Law ; and that the 
example of successful revolutions in , j^^^ j^^^^ 
the two adjoining peninsulas,* and r. 250, 260 ; * 
the numerous plots which had bro- ^^•^' 
ken out in various parts of their 380,331. 

* The election showed the following results : 

voMo. ElectoM. 

Voted in the CoUeges d'Arondiaaement 13,804 . . 16,990 

For Royalist candidates 9,058.. — 

For Liberal " 5,751 .. — 

Voted in Colleges de D^part^ment .... 8,158 . . 4,490 

For Royalist candidates M18 .. — 

For Liberal »* 740 .. — 

^Annuairt Hittarique, r. 200. 
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own country, had brought a large portion of 
the holders of property, who formerly were 
neutral, or inclined to be Liberal, to vote with 
the monarchical party. 

Notwithstanding these favorable appearances 
25 in the elections, and the indication 

State of pub- they afforded of the state of opinion 
he opinion, jn i]^q wealthier classes, in whom 
the suffrage was exclusively vested, the tone 
of general feeling was very much opposed to 
this; and the results of the elections tended 
only to augment the discontent generally felt 
in the towns, at least in the middle classes of 
society. These important classes, who alone 
had emerged unscathed from the storms of the 
Revolution, were extremely ambitious of enjoy- 
ing the powers and the freedom of self-govern- 
meutk and felt proportionate jealousy of an ad- 
ministration which was based on aristocratic 
influences, and closely connected with the ultra 
party in the Church. It was the latter circum- 
stance which, more than any other, tended to 
depopularize the Government of the Restora- 
tion, and in its ultimate results induced its fall. 
The reason was, that it ran counter to the 
strongest passion of the Revolution, and the 
one which alone had survived in full vigor all 
its convulsions. That passion was the desire 
of freedom of thought — the strongest wish of 
emancipated man — the source of all social im- 
provement, and all advances in science, litera- 
ture, or art, but the deadly enemy of that des- 
potism of opinion which the Romish Church 
Dad so long established, and sought to continue 
over its votaries. The Royalists committed a 
capital mistake in allying tnemselves with this 
power — the declared and inveterate enemy of 
all real intelligence, and therefore the object of 
its unceasing and unmeasured hostility. Those 
best acquainted with the state of France during 
the Uesloration are unanimous in ascribing to 
this circumstance the increasing unpopularity 
of Government during its later years, and its 
ultimate fall.* And — markworthy circum- 
stance I — at the very same time, it was in the 
support of the clergy, and the identity of feel- 
ing between them and the vast majority of the 
educated classes of society, that the British gov- 
ernment found their firmest bulwark against 
the effoils of the revolutionists — ^a clear proof 
that there is no real antagonism, but, on the 
contrary, the closest national alliance between 
the powei-s of thought and the feelings of devo- 
tion, and that it was the ambition and despot- 
ism of the Church of Rome that alone set tnem 
at variance witli each other. The French Rev- 
olution, in all its phases, was mainly a reaction 
against the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; 
and had Louis XIV. not sent half a million of 
J innocent Protestants into exile, his 

322^325." descendants would not have been 
now suppliants in foreign lands. ^ 

While France and England were thus with 

difficulty struggling with the fresh outbreak of 

the revolutionary passions which had resulted 

from the overthrow of the government in Spain, 

the monarch of that country was sinking fast into 

* " Reh^i'>ux par nature, je dis avcc douleur, ce qui fit 
le pluH de mal a la Restauralion, ce l\it prectaeroent cette 
idee qu*on parvint a inculquer au peuple, que les Bourbons 
■'idontinaicnt avec le clerg^."— Capefioub, Histoire de 
la Rcstauration, vii. 332. 



that state of impotence and degradation which 
in troublous times is the invariable 27. 
precursor of final ruin. After the Attempted 
humiliation experienced in the affair 'f^?"''°J^ 
of the guards at Madrid, which has authority at 
been recounted in a foi-mer chapter,^ Madrid, 
tlie king perceived that a vigorous Sept. 1821. 
effort had become necessary to vindi- * Ante, c. 
cate his fallen power, and he resolved ^"' * **^* 
to make it in person. He came suddenly, accord- 
ingly, into the hall of the Council of State, when 
its members (a sort of permanent Cortes) were 
assembled, and in a long and impassioned speech 
detailed the series of humiliations to which his 
Liberal Ministry had subjected him. He paint- 
ed his aut* lority set at nought, his complaints dis- 
regarded, his dignity sacrificed. He recounted 
the lung course of suffering which he had under- 
gone, and concluded with declaring that the lim- 
its of human endurance had been reached, and 
that he was resolved to deliver himself from 
his oppressors. Stupefied at this sudden out- 
break, the Council directed the Ministera to bo 
called in, that they might be heard in their cj4 - 
fense; but when they arrived, instead of vindi- 
cating themselves, they commenced an attack 
upon the king, recapitulated all his violent and 
illegal acts, and even accused him of having 
violated his oath, and conspired to overturn 
the constitution. Furious at this unexpected 
resistance to his authority, the king rushed out 
of the hall, and signed an order for the immedi- 
ate arrest of his Ministers. But his attendants 
and family represented to him in such strong 
colors the extreme peril of such f^ step, of which 
no one could foresee the consequences, that the 
order, before it could be executed, was revoked, 
and the Ministers remained in power. But as 
the king's secret intention haa now been re- 
vealed, the seeds of irreconcilable jealousy had 
been sown between him and his Ministei-s ; and 
the executive, torn by intestine divisions, ceased 
to be any longer the object either of respect or 
apprehension to the ambitious Lib- j Manimac 
erals, who were rapidly drawing to i. see, 270;' 
themselves the whole power and con- Ann. Hist, 
sideration in the state.' *^' ^^* ^^• 

The result soon appeared. The session of the 
Cortes opened on 1st March, 1 821 , and t^ 
the king, who had adopted from his Opening of 
Ministers his opening speech, added the Cones, 
to it several sentences of his own JII^i^iK*^'" 
composition. In the first part of it Ministers, 
he astonished the Royalists oy an un- March 1, 
equivocal approbation of the revolu- *^**- 
tions of Naples and Piedmont, blamed the King 
of Naples for having gone to the congress of 
sovereigns at Laybach, and openly condemned 
the threatened invasion of the Neapolitan states 
by the Austrian forces. The Liberals were in 
transports; they could scarcely believe their 
own ears; the king seemed at last to have 
identified himself in good earnest with the 
cause of revolution, and loud applause testified 
the satisfaction of tlie m^ority at the senti- 
ments which had proceeded from the throne. 
But what was their surprise when, after this 
concession to the democracy, the king suddenly 
began on a new key, and, raising his voice as 
he came to the sentences composed by himself 
or his secret advisers, recapitulated the repeat- 
ed attempts made to represent him as insincere 
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in his career as a constitutiooal sovereigD, the 
insults to which, in his person and his govern- 
ment, he had so often been subjecteo — " in- 
sults," he added, " to which he would not be sub- 
jected if the executiye power possessed the ener^ 
gy which the constitution demand^ and which, 
if continued, will involve the Spanish nation in 
unheard-of calamities.'* The audience were stu- 
pefied by these unexpected words ; the Ministers 
felt themselves struck at; they re- 
irtiSi ♦Ic^ c«>llect«<i tli« former scene in the 
Lac. iii. 320 j Council of State, and, deeming them- 
3S1 ; Martig- selves secure of victory if they held 

Jtc* *" *"^' ^°** *^ *^® same evening they, in a 
body, tendered their resignations.* 
With so little foresight or consideration were 
39. the kin^s measures pursued, that 
Condaec of though it might have been antici- 
the Cortes, pated that a resignation of Ministers 
poincment ^ould follow such an outbreak, no 
of a new arrangements whatever had been 
Ministry, made for appointing their successors. 
For several days the country remained without 
a government, during which the capital was in 
the most violent state of agitation ; the clubs 
resounded with declamations, the journals were 
in transports of indignation, and the hall of 
the Cortes was the scene of the most violent 
debates. They carried, by a large majority, a 
resolution, that the late ministers had deserved 
well of the nation, and, in proof of their grati- 
tude, settled on each of them a pension of 
60,000 reals (£600). To allay the tempest he 
had so imprudently conjured up, the king re- 
quested the Cortes to furnish him with a list 
of the persons whom they deemed fit for the 
situation; but they refused to do so, alleging 
that the responsibiuty of choosing his ministers 
rested with the king. At length he made his 
choice, and he was compelled to choose them 
among the liberal leaders. Among them was 
Don Ramon Felix, who had long been imprison- 
ed (since 1814) for his violent conduct, who 
« A Hat ^** appointed minister of the Trans- 
iv. 441, marine Provinces: and Don Eusebio 
445; t\far- Bardaxi, who had been Minister of 
Sff'Si * ^^^J^eign Affairs to the Cortes at Cadiz, 
^ was reinstated in the same office.* 

It was now evident that the king had not in 
2Q reality the choice of his ministers; 
Elleet pro- AQ<1 ^^ order to conciliate the major- 
duced in ity, he .addressed a message of con- 
S***° ** h- d^l®***^® *o them on the overthrow of 
ingoftbe ^^e revolution in Naples and Pied- 
revoiutton mont, which soon after ensued, and 
inltaJy. promised the fugitives from these 
countries a safe asylum in Spain, where, in ef- 
fect^ great numbers of them soon after arrived, 
and were very hospitably received. These ex- 
ternal events produced a very deep impression 
in Spain; for the hopes of the Liberals had 
been unbounded upon the first outbreak of 
these convulsions, and their depression was 
proportionally great upon their overthrow. 
They produced, as usual in such cases, a fresh 
burst of the revolutionary passion over the 
whole country. Terror, as it had done in 
France when the advances of the Duke of 
Brunswick into Champagne induced the mas- 
sacre in the prisons of raris, produced cruelty ; 
and the actions of the secret societies occasion- 
ed a measure so extraordinary, and of such ex- 
YoL. L— Bb 



tent, that nothing in the whole anaals of hia- 
tory is to be compared to it 

At once, and at the same moment, in all 
places, a vast number of individuals^ gj 
of both sexes, and of all ranks and Extraordi- 
classes of society, chiefly on the east nuy ont- 
coast of Spain, who were suspected **'*^ ?f 
of a leaning to the monarchical par- Ji^^f^r/fn 
ty, were arrested, chiefly during the tbe east of 
night, hurried to the nearest seaport Spain, 
by bands of armed men acting under the orders 
oi self-constituted societies, and put on ship- 
board, from whence they were conveyed, some 
to the Balearic Islands, and some to the Cana- 
ries, according to the caprice of the imperious 
executors of Uie popular wilL There was no 
trial, no legal warrant of arrest, no conviction, 
no condemnation. With their own hands, of 
their own authority, under their own leaders^ 
the people executed what they called justice 
upon their enemies. Several hundred persons 
— ^many of them of high rank — were in thia 
manner torn from their families, hurried into 
exile, without the hope of ever returning^ 
chiefly from Barcelona, Valencia, Corunna, 
Carthagena, and the neighborhood of these 
towns. With such secrecy was the measure 
devised, with such suddenness carried into ex- 
ecution, that no resistance was any where either 
practicable or attempted ; and the unfortunate 
victims of this violence bad scarcely awakened 
from the stupor into which they had been 
thrown by tneir seizure, when they found 
themselves at sea, on board strange vessels, 
surrounded by strange faces, and sailing they 
knew not whither I The annals of the Roman 
proscriptions, of Athenian cruelty, of French 
atrocity, may be searched in vam iMartignae, 
for a similar mstance of general, de- 1. 284, S90 ;' 
liberate, and deeply-devised popular A°"- P*JJ\ 
vengeance.* *^- *^» ***' 

Deeds of violence on the side of the populace 
seldom fail to find apologists. The 
'illegal seizure and deportation of Revolution- 
such a number of persons at the arylawa 
same time in various parts of Spain passed by 
was a public and notorious event, Jf—J^J*** 
which could not be concealed ; while 
the secrecy with which it had been devised, 
and the suddenness with which it had been ex- 
ecuted, indicated the work of occult and highly 
dangerous societies. It was accordingly macfe 
the subject of discussion in the Cortes, but the 
turn which the debate took was very curious, 
and eminently characteristic of the slavish 
cowardice which successful revolutionary vio- 
lence so often induces. No blame whatever 
was thrown on t\ie authors or executors of this 
atrocious proceeding; not one of them waa 
even accused, tliough they were as well known 
as the commanders of the provinces where the 
violence had occurred. The whole blame was 
thrown on the judges and civil authorities in 
the provinces, whose supineness or dilatory 
conduct in bringing the enemies of the people 
to justice had obhged them, it was said, to 
take the affair into their hands. All that was 
done, to avert similar acts of violence by self- 
constituted authorities in future, was to pass 
two laws, worthy to be placed beside those 
constituting the revelutionary tribunal at Paris 
in point of atrocity. By the first of these the 
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punifihrnent of death was deereed against all 
peraonB who should be eonTieted of offenaes 
against either religion or the constitution ; and 
by the second, those charged with such offenses 
were to be arrested by the armed force, and 
brought before a council of war chosen out of 
the corps which had ordered the arrest This 
judgment was to be pronounced in six days^ to 
be hnal and without appeal, and carried into 
execution, if confirmed, by the military gov- 
ernor of the province withm forty-eight hours. 
And the only reparation made to the transport- 
ed victims was^ that government, when they 
1 j^Q, jij^, learned the places to which they 
iv. 45S, 453 ; had been conveyed, secretly brought 
It^ifnsc, some of them back, one by one, to 
i. S9U, SIM. ^jj^jj. Q^^ country. » 

As the military force of Spain was entirely 
in the hands of the Liberals — at least 

Ba^axous •^ ^*'* •* *^® officers were concerned — 
murder of and it had been the great agent which 
the priest brought about the Revolution, these 
May^S*** BAiig^u^c^ry laws, in effect, put all at the 
mercy of the revolutionists, by whom, 
as by the Jacobin clubs at Paris, death to any 
extent, and under no limitation, might with im- 
punity be inflicted on their political opponents 
or personal enemiea But tne proceedmgs of 
the courts-martial, summary and final as they 
were, appeared too slow for the impatient 
wrath of the populace ; and an instance soon 
occurred in wnich they showed that, like the 
Parisian mob, they coveted the agreeable junc- 
tion, in their own persons, of the offices of ac- 
cuser, judge, and executioner. A fanatic priest, 
named Vinuesa, had published at Madrid a crazy 
pamphlet recommending a counter-revolution. 
For this offense he was brought before the court 
intrusted with the trial of such cases at Madrid, 
and sentenced to ten years of the galleys — a 
dreadful punishment^ and the maximttm which 
law permitted for crimes of that description. But 
this sentence, which seemed sufficient to satisfy 
their most ardent passions^ was deemed inade- 
^ . qnate by the revolutionists. "Blood, 
*^ ' blood 1" was the universal cry. On the 
day following; an immenae crowd assembled in 
the Puerto del Sol, the principal square of 
Madrid, where a resolution was passed that 
they should themselves execute the sentence of 
death on their victim. This was at noon ; but 
so deliberate were the assassins, and so secure 
of impunity, that they postponed the execution 
of the sentence till four o'clock. At that hour 
they reassembled, after having taken their n«sta, 
and proceeded to the prison-doors. Ten soldiers 
on guard there made a show of resistance, but 
it was a show only. They soon submitted 
to the mandates of the sovereign people, and 
withdrew. The doors of the prison were speed- 
ily broken open ; the priest presented himself 
with a crucifix in his hand, and in the name 
of the Redeemer prayed for his life. His en- 
treaties were disregarded ; one of the judges 
• MurUg- ^^ ^^® Puerto del Sol advanced, 
DSC, i/ltts, '^^ hetX out his brains with a 
S90 ; Ann. sledge-hammer as he lay prostrate 
Hist. !▼. before them on the pavement of his 

Barbarous and uncalled-for as this murder 
was, it has too many pariJlel instances in 
eruelty, aristoeratio ana demooratio, in all 



ages and in all countries. But what follows 
is the infamy of Spain, and of the 
cause of revolution, and of them institution 
alone. Having dispatched their vie- of the Order 
tim in prison, the mob proceeded, of ^^ Ham- 
with loud shouts, to the house of the °*^' 
judge who had condemned him to ten years 
of the galleys, with the intention of murdering 
him also ; but in this they were disappointe<^ 
for he had heard of his danger, andT escaped 
In the evening the clubs resounded with songs 
of triumph at this act of popular justice ; the 
better class of inhabitants trembled in silence ; 
the violent revolutionists were in ecstasies. 
Martinez de la Rosa had the courage in the 
Cortes to denounce the atrocious act^ but a 
great maiority drowned his voice and applaud- 
ed it ' The press was unanimous in its appro- 
bation of the glorious deed. To commemorate 
it for all future times, an order of chivalry was 
instituted by the assassins^ entitled ths Order 
of the Hammer^ which was received with gen- 
eral applause. Decorations consisting of a 
little hammer, for those who were aamitted 
into it, were prepared, and eagerly bought up 
by both sexes ; and to the disgrace of Spain be 
it said, the insignia of an* order intended to 
commemorate a deliberate and cold-blooded 
murder were to be seen on the 
breaste of the brave and the bosoms ] IJS^tej*' 
of the fair.* *' ^' ^' 

This cruel act, and still more the general ap- 
probation with which it was re- 35. 
ceived in the clubs, and by the press Insnrreetioh 
of Madrid, opened the eyes of the ^d^*^"T^ 
better and more respectable classes ment o?MiiI 
over the whole country to the fright- rillo at Ma- 
ful nature of the abyss into wmcL ^^' 
all the nation, under its present rulers^ waa 
hurrying. A reactionary movement broke oat 
in IJavarre, at the head of which was the curate 
Merino, already well known and celebrated in 
the war with K apoleon. He was soon at tlie 
head of eight hundred men, with which, after 
having been . successful in several encotrnters^ 
he was marching on Yittoria, when he was met 
and defeated at Ochandiano by the captain- 
general of the province. Four hundred prison- 
ers were made, and sent to Pampeluna; the 
chiefs — ^nearly all priests or pastorst — ^were im- 
mediately executed. Taking advantage of the 
consternation produced by these events, the 
king ventured on the bold step of appointing 
Don Pablo Murillo, the celebrated general under 
Wellington in the war with Napoleon — ^the un- 
daunted antagonist of Bolivar m that of Sonth 
America — ^to uie situation of captain-general at 
Madrid. Murillo was very unwilling to under- 
take the perilous mission, but at length, at the 
earnest solicitation of the king, who s j^^ ^^ 
represented that he was his last re- It. 454,455; 
source against the revolution, he JIS'^"*'*- 
agreed to accept it' ' 

The knowledge of MuriUo's firm and resolute 
character had for some time a con- 35, 

siderable effect in overawing thefac- Proceedings 
tions in the capital ; for though the of Uio Ccntes. 
army was the focus of the revolution, such was 
known to be his ascendency with the troops, 
that it was feared, under his orders, they would 
not hesitate to act in support of the royal au- 
thority. But unhappily nia infiuenoe did not 
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extend over the Cortes, and the proceedings of 
that body were daily more and more indicative 
of the growing ascendency of an extreme fac- 
tion, whose ideas were inconsistent, not merely 
with monarchical, but with any government 
whatever. The clubs in Madrid, as they had 
been during the first Revolution at Paris, were 
the great centres of this violent party, and it 
was through them that the whole press had been 
ranged on the democratic side. Fatigued with 
a perpetual struggle with their indefatigable 
adversaries in the Cortes^ the galleries, the 
clubs, and the press^ the moderate party in the 
legislature at length gave way, and suDmitted 
to almost every uiing which their adversaries 
chose to demand of theuL So far did this 
yielding go, that they consented to pass a law 
which entirely withdrew the clubs from the 
cognisance both of the government and the 
magistrates ; forbade any persons in authority 
to intrude upon the debates ; and by declaring 
the responsibility of the president for what 
there took place, in effect declared the irre- 
sponsibility of every one else. So obvious was 
the danger of this law, that the king, in terms 
of the constitution, and relying on the sup- 
port of Marillo, refused his sanction. A few 
days after he did the same with a law which, 
tM«Ufnsc, Passed the Cortes, tending to de- 
1. 304, lo5, prive the chief proprietors of a con- 
310 ; Ann. siderable part of their seignorial 
Hi.t.iv.4M. rights.* 

The finances were daily falling into a more 
J- deplorable condition; the necessary 

Deplorable result of the unsettled state of the 
state of tbe kingdom, and the extreme terror re- 
finances, and cardinff the future which pervaded 
ineasurea re- Hi iii ^ 

ganlias them. ^" "^^ more respectable classes, from 

the violence of the Cortes and the 
absence of any effective control upon their pro- 
ceedings. Though a half of the tithes of the 
clergy had been appropriated to the service of 
the state, and half only left for the support of 
the Church, the budget exhibited sueh a deficit 
that it became necessary to authorize a loan of 
861,800,000 reals (£3,600,000), being more than 
half the whole revenue of the state ; but such 
was the dilapidated state of public credit, that, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the Lib- 
erals^ only a fourth part of the sum was sub- 
scribed by the end of the year.* Insurrections 
were constantly breaking out in the provinces, 
which were only suppressed by the armed 
force, and a great effusion of blooa. No sooner 
were they put down in one auarter than they 
broke oat in another ; and the country, as in 
the war with Napoleon, was infested by guerrilla 
bands, who plundered alike friend and foe. In 
the midst oi this scene of desolation and disas- 
ter, the king, on 80th June, closed the sitting 
of the Cortes, with a speech composed by his 
Ministers, in which he pronoimced the most 
pompouB ealog^um on the wisdom, justice, and 
'Ann. Hist, magnanimity of their proceeding^ 
iv. 457, 458; the flourishing state of the finances, 
fsrugnac, and the general prosperity which 
». 310, 317. pervaded all parts of the kingdom.* 



* The oKpendiinre 
The revenue ... 



Deflett . . . . 
-Budgtty 18»1 ; 



756.814,217 reals, or in^,d60,000 
675,000,000 *' or 6,750,000 



81,314,317 *' or JC810,000 
Hutori^uej iv. 498. 



The event soon showed how far these praises 
of the • revolutionary regime were jg 

well founded. Ever since the mur- Freah tumults 
der of the priest Vinuesa, it had in Madrid, 
been the practice of the mobs in ^^^f^^^ 3. 
Madrid to assemble every evening under the 
windows of such persons as were suspected of 
anti-revolutionary principles, and there sing 
the Tr€tga la Perroj the ManetUaite of the 
Spanish revolution, accompanied in the chorus 
with the strokes of a hammer on a gong, to put 
them in mind of that tragic event In the begin- 
ning of August, an unhappy prisoner, charged 
with anti-revolutionary practices, and con- 
demned to the galleys, was lying imprisoned 
in a convent, awaitmg the execution of his 
sentence, along with the soldiers apprehended 
some months before on the charge of assault- 
ing the people, while dispersing the mob who 
insulted the king in his carriage, as 
narrated in a former chapter.^ It ijf^^'iJ* 
was determined in the club of the Fon- 
tana d'Oro that they should all be executed 
summarily in prison; and bands were already 
formed for this purpose, when Murillo appeared 
with a body of troops and dispersed the assas- 
sins. This prompt vindication of the law oc- 
casioned the most violent ebullition of wrath 
in the clubs, and it was resolved to .act more 
decidedly and with ereater force on the next 
occasion. Accordingly, on the 20th 
August an immense crowd assembled ^' 
around the convent where the soldiers were 
confined, singing the 7V€iga la Perroy and beat- 
ing the hammere as usual ; and when the guard 
interfered, and tried to make them disperse, 
they were surrounded and overpowered. In- 
formed of the danger, Murillo hastened to the 
spot with a strong body of troops ,^„ ^Irt. 
and, drawing his sword, charsred iv. 460, 461; 
the mob, wno immediately dis- Martignac, 
persed.» I- ^^^ ^30. 

This fresh act of vigor completed the exas- 
peration of the Liberals at the in- 3Q 
trepid general who had coerced Resignation 
their excesses. Next morning the of General 
clubs resounded with declamations ^""^o- 
against the bloody tyrant who had dared to 
insult the majesty of the sovereign people; the 
journals were unanimous in their condemnation 
of his conduct; seditions crowds uttering men- 
acing cries were formed, and every thing in- 
dicated an approaching convulsion. Conscious 
of the rectitude and integrity of his conduct, 
and desirous of allaying a ferment which threat- 
ened in its results to compromise the throne, 
Murillo anticipated the sentence of the clubs, 
and resigned his command, declaring, at the 
same time, he would not resume it tifi ho was 
cleared of tiie charges brought against him. 
This courageous act produced an immediate 
reaction in public opinion in his favor; and 
the accusation against him being sMaitlcnac 
proved, on examination, entirely i. 331,^33; 
groundless, he resumed his functions Ann. Hiat. 
with general approbation.' *^* ^*» ^** 

Meanwhile the secret societies, styled in 
Spain " Coinmwiero^^ which had 
gone so far to shake society to its '^^ aeeret 
centre in France, had spread equally aocieties, or 
to the south of the Pyrenees. Vio- Commune- 
lent as the proceedings of the open '^' 
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Liberals in poeeession of the eoyemment at 
Madrid had been, they were nothing compared 
to the designs formed by these secret associa- 
tions, whicn were, not merely the destruction 
of the monarchy and of the Cortes, but the es- 
tablishment of a republic on the basis of an 
eaual division or community of property, and 
all the projects of the Socialists. The oath 
taken by tnese political fanatics bound them, 
as elsewhere, to obey all the mandates of the 
chiefs of the association at the peril of their 
lives, and to put at their disposal their swords, 
property, and existence.* This tremendous as- 
sociation had its chief ramifications in Madrid, 
Barcelona, Saraeossa, Corunna, Valencia, and 
Carthagena; and it was by their agency that 
the extraordinary measure of seizing and trans- 

Eortiug such a number of persons in these cities 
ad recently been effected. Murillo was well 
aware of the secrets and designs of these con- 
spirators, and was in possession of a number 
of important papers establisliing them. It was 
mainly to get tnese papers out of his hands, as 
well as on account of his known resolution of 
character, that the public indignation was so 
strongly directed against him on occa- 
l. aSr^SSrf * ^^^^ of his conduct in repressing the 
recent disturbances in Madrid.^ 
Riego, who, as already mentioned, had been 
reinstated in his command in Arra- 

Riegis plot ?o» *^^/ ^*v'n« been temporarily 
at Saragos- deprived of it, was closely connected 
88, and hifl with the clubs in Saragossa, and 
SsuT'lS ^** suspected by the government, 
not without reason, of having lent 
himself to their extravagant designs. Ills prin- 
cipal associate was a French refugee named 
Montarlot, who employed himself at Saragossa 
in writing proclamations which were sent across 
the Pyrenees, inviting the French troops to re- 
volt and establish a republic. Government 
havine received intelligence of the conspiracy, 
took tlie bold step of ordering Moreda, the po- 
litical chief at Saragossa, to arrest Riego. He 
was apprehended, accordingly, as he was re- 
turning to that city from a tour in the pro- 
vinces, where he had been haranguing and ex- 
citinff the people, and conducted a prisoner to 
Lerida. Immense was the excitement which 
this event produced among the Liberals over all 
Spain. His bust was carried at the head of a tri- 
umphal procession through Madrid ; the clubs re- 
sounded with declamations; the press was unan- 
imous in denying his criminality; and to give 
vent to the puolic transports, a picture was paint- 

* **Jejare de me aoumettre sans rdsenre A tous les 
decrets que rendra la confederation, et d'aider en toute 
circonstance, tous les chevaliers Conununerotf de mes 
blena, de mes ressourccs, et de mon ep6e. Et si quelque 
homme puissant, ou quelque tyran, voulait, par fa force 
ou d'autres moyens, detniire en tout ou en partie la con- 
federation, je jure en union avec les confMler^s de d6fbn- 
dre, les armes a la main, tout ce que j'ai jur6, et comme 
les illustres Communnon de la bataille de Villalar, de 
mourir plutot que de ceder a la tyrannie ou a I'oppression. 
Je jure si quelque chevalier Communero manquait en tout 
ou en partie d son serment, de le mettre a mortj des que 
la confederation I'auni declare traltre ; et si je viens a man- 
quer a tout ou partie de mes serments sacr^s, je me de- 
clare moi-mdme traltre. meritant que la confederation me 
oondamne a une mort infame ; que les portes et les grilles 
des chateaux et des tours me soient fermees, et pour qu'il 
ne reste rien de moi aprds mon trepas, que Ton me brule, 
et que Ton jettemes cendres au vent." — Engagement de* 
Communeros. Sur la Revolution <r£fpa^ne— Martio- 
WAC, i. 325, 326. 



ed, intended to be carried in procession through 
the streets, representing Riego in the costume 
which he wore on occasion of the revolt in the 
island of Leon, holding in one hand j M^rtimac 
the Book of the Constitution, and i. $39, §40^* 
overturning with the other the fig- Ann. Hist.* 
ures of Despotism and Ignorance.^ *^" ^^» *^- 
The moment was decisive. Anarchy or law 
must triumph; and the victory of 42. 
the former was the more to be appre- Suppres- 
hended, as it was known that the sionofthe 
military were undecided, and that {JJSiMari*. 
some regiments had openly declared ing at Mad- 
they would take part with the insur- '^• 
^ents. But in this crisis Muiillo was not want- 
mg to himself or the cause with which he was 
intrusted. Having assembled the civic guard, 
he harangued them on tlie necessity of crush- 
ing the advance of the factions; and having 
previously ^iven orders to the military to stop 
the procession, he put himself at the head of 
the national guard to support them. The revo- 
lutionists, however, declared that they would 
proceed with the procession carrying the pic- 
ture ; and when they arrived at tne J^uerto del 
Solf the royal guard stationed there refused to 
stop them; and the regiment of Saguntum, 
stationed in another part of the city, broke out 
of their barracks to advance to their support 
All seemed lost; but then was seen what can 
be done by the firmness of one man. Hurillo 
advanced at the head of the national guard; 
San Martin, his intrepid associate, seized the 

Sicture with his own hands, which he threw 
own on the ground; and at the same time 
Murillo charged the head of the procession 
with the bayonet Struck with consternation 
at a resistance which they had not anticipated, 
the mob fled and dispei'sed, and Madrid was 
for the time delivered from the efforts , j^^^ 
of a faction, which threatened to in- i. 341. 343 ;' 
volve the country in anarchy and Ann. Hist.' 
devastation.' ^^' ^^• 

In the midst of these civil dissensions, a fresh 
scourge broke out in Spain, which 
threatened to involve the country in y^uow fe- 
the evils, not merely of political trou- ver at Bar- 
bies, but of physical destruction. The ct'lona. 
yellow fever oppeared in the end of ^^' ^^' 
July in Barcelona, and by the middle of August 
it had made such progress that all the authori- 
ties quitted the town, and a military cordon 
was established within two leagues of the walls 
around it In spite of this precaution, or per- 
haps in conse(^i]ence of the greater intensity 
which it occasioned to the malady in the in- 
fected districts, the disease soon appeared in 
various quarters in the rear of the cordon, par- 
ticularly Tortosa, Mequinenza, and Lcnda. 
By the middle of October, when the fever was 
at its height, 9000 peraons had been cut off by 
it in Barcelona alone, out of a population not 
at that period exceeding 80,000 persons, and 
300 died every day. So terrible a mortality 
struck terror through every part of Spain ; and 
the BYench government, under pretense of estab- 
lishing a sanitary cordon, assembled an army 
of 80,000 men on the eastern frontier of the 
Pyrenees, but which was really intended cliiefly 
to prevent communication between the revolu- 
tionary party in the Spanish towns and the se- 
cret societies in France. In the midst of these 
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olarniB, physical and moral, two claflses of the 
people alone were insenBible to the peril, and 
nafitened, at the risk of their lives, to the scene 
of danger. The French physicians flocked over 
of their own accord to the theatre of pestilence, 
and brought to its alleviation the aid of their 
science nnd the devotion of their conrage ; and 
the Sisters of Charity appeared in the scenes 
of woe, and were to be seen, amidst the perils 
of the epidemic, by the bedside of the sick, and 
assisting at the supreme unction of the dying. 
Their exertions were not unavailing in allevia- 
ting individual distress ; and the cool weather 
having set in, the epidemic gradually abated, 
and by December had entirely disappeared, but 
, j^u uj^ not before it had cut off 20,000 per- 
iv. 467, 469 ; sons in Barcelona, out of 80,000 ; and 
Martignac, in Tortosa six out of twelve thou- 
i. 347, 349. g^^^ inhabitants.* 

The terrors of the epidemic did not allay for 
44. any considerable time the poUtical 
Fresh agi- agitation of Spain. The duo of the 
tatioa. Fontana d'Oro resounded with dec- 
lamations, of which the arrest of Riego was 
the principal subject; and its orators declared 
" that the political atmosphere would never be 
purified but by the blood of twelve or fifteen 
thousand inhabitants of Madrid." The Govern- 
ment felt itself unable to coerce these excesses ; 
and the extreme democrats in the provinces, 
seeing the impotence of the executive, erected 
themselves, with the aid of self-constituted jun- 
tas, into separate powers, nearly as independent 
of the central government at Madrid as they 
had been during the war with Napoleon. Sar- 
agossa continued the theatre of such violent 
agitations that Moreda, the intrepid officer who 
had arrested Rie^o, was obligeo, on the sum- 
mons of the municipality and clubs, to resign 
his post and retire. At Cadiz, the Government 
dismissed General Jauregui, and having ap- 
pointed the Marquis de la Reunion, a nobleman 
of moderate principles, to the command, the 
Liberals refused to receive hiuL The Baron 
d'Andilla having upon this been substituted in 
his room, he too was rejected, and General Jau- 
regui, a noted Liberij, who was entirely in 
their interest^ forcibly retained in his post The 
municipality and people of Seville, encouraged 
by this example oi successful resistance, revolt- 
ed also against the central authority ; and Ma- 
nuel de V elasco, the captain-general, and Es- 
covedo, the political chief of the province, ad- 
dressed the king in the same style as the Lib- 
erals at Cadi^ and caused their names to be 
inscribed in the national guard of the city, " in 
order to die at their post, if necessary, in de- 
fense of their country. Nor was Valencia in 
a more tranquil condition, for General Elio, a 
gallant veteran of the war, the former governor 
of the province, had been condemned to death 
by the revolutionary authorities in that city, 
as having acted in 1814 against the Constitution 
»A Hi t ^^ ^®^^' ^ ^® sentence having 
iv. 455, 47oi ^^^ ^ J^^ ^^'^ executed, the clubs 
471 ; Marttg- rcsounJed with incessant declama- 
nac, 1. 353, tions, demanding his instant execu- 
***• tion.» 

Matters had now come to such a pass that 
the Government at Madrid saw they had no al- 
ternative but to take a decided line, or to abdi- 
cate in favor of the provincial authoriUes. They 



accordingly transmitted orders to Baron d'An- 
dilla to proceed to Cadiz and take - 
the command. But they soon found Refusal of 
that their real power was confined Cadiz and 
to the walls of Madrid. The au- Seville to 
thorities at Cadiz continued Jaure- SSJJi^JjIf. 
gui in the command, refused to admit eniora, and 
the baron within their gatesi put the revolt at Co- 
city in a posture of defense, and sent """*•• 
orders to all the towns in Andalusia to stop and 
arrest him wherever he misht appear. The 
same thing was done at Seville, where General 
Moreno Daviz, sent from Madrid to assume the 
command, was stopped at Ecija, on his way to 
that city, and sent back. Meanwhile Meria at Co- 
runna, who had been replaced by General Latr6, 
sent from Madrid, revolted, andf having secured 
the garrison in his interest^ expelled Latr^, and 
declared himself independent of the central 
government But Latr6 was not discouraged. 
He raised the militia of the province of Gahci% 
which was thoroughly loyal, and appearing 
with an imposing force before the gates of Co- 
runna, compelled Meria to surrender and depart 
to Seguenza, the place assigned for his exile. 
At the same time troubles broke out in Estre- 
madura, Navarre, and Old Castile, where guer- 
rilla bands appeared, ravaged the country, and 
rendered all collection of the revenue impossible. 
To such straits was the treasury in consequence 
reduced, that the Minister of Finance i Memoriaa da 
was obliged to open a fresh loan General Mina, 
of 200,000,000 reals (£2,000,000) in }JlJ^5, 889 ; 
foreign states, which was only in 350 s5?rAnn. 
part obtained, and that at a most Hist, iv* 470, 
exorbitant rate of interest^ ^'^^* 

The distracted state of the country rendered 
an early and extraordinary convo- ^ 

cation of the Cortes necessary, in Opening of aa 
the hope of obtaining that moral extraoi&nary 
support from its votes which was £®''*Jv 
sought in vain in the affections of 
the country. It met accordingly on the 25th 
November, and the king, in his opening speech, 
deeply deplored the events at Cadiz, and earn- 
estly invoked the aid of the Cortes to support 
him in his endeavor to cause the royal autnor- 
ity to be respected.* The Cortes, in reply, ap- 
pointed two commissioners, one charged with 
preparing an answer to the royal address, the 
other, with considering what was to be done to 
support the royal authority. The reports were 
presented on the 9th December, and al- j. g 
though drawn in the most cautious st^le, 
and with the anxious wish to avoid giving offense 
to the Liberals, they did so most effectually, 
for they bore that the authorities at Seville and 
Cadiz snould be brought to trial — a resolution 
which was adopted by the Cortes by a majority 
of ISO to 48. This decision excited the most 
violent animosity in the clubs, the journals, and 
tho coffee-houses: cries of *'Long live Riego! 

* ** C'eat dana la pins profbnde amertmne de mon cosur, 
qae j^ai appria lea demiers 6v6nenient8 de Cadis, oik, aoua 
le pretexte d'amour poor la conatitotion, on I'a foul6e aux 
pieda en in6connaia8ant lea droits qu'elle m'accorde. J'ai 
ordonn6 d mee aecrdtairea d'6ut de pr^aenter anz Cortda, 
la nouvelle d*an 6v6nement auaai tacheiu, dana la con- 
fiance interne qu'ila ooop6reront avec dnerxie, d*accord 
avec mon goavemement, a fUre en aorte que lea pr^roga- 
tivea de la couronne, ainai qae lea libert^a pubilqaea. Qui 
aont nne de aea garantiea. aoient oonaervMs intactea.*'— 
Diacour* du JSoi, 85th Nov., 1831. Ifofittevr, Sd Deeem- 
ber,18Sl. jlim. iTwf., iv. 471, 47S. 
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Down -with the Ministen 1 down with the Ser- 
vilesl" were heard on iJl Bides; and so com- 
pletely were the majority of the Cortes intimi- 
dated by these prqceedings, that a few days 
P^ .^ ajfter an amendment was carried by a 
majority of 104 to 59, which bore, 
** that <u the JnnUters did not pouess the moral 
force requisite to conduct the affairs of the 
> Ann. Hist. i^i^^<>°i they implored the king to 
U. 476, 477 i adopt the measures imperatively 
Martlgnac, called for by such a state of pubhc 

This vote of want of confidence in Ministers 
4y coming so soon after a solemn con- 

Contradictory damnation of their adversaries, in- 
resolutions of dicated in the clearest manner the 
the Cortes. prostration of the executive and 
disastrous state of the monarchy, reeling like a 
■inking ship alternately before one wind and 
another. Immense was the general exultation 
in the great cities at this direct vote of censure 
on Ministers. The authoriti^ at Cadiz and 
Seville were so encouraged by it that they car- 
ried their audacity so far as openly to bid de- 
fiance to the Cortes and the king, and sent an 
address to the latter, stating that they would 
receive or execute no order or appointment 
from the king till the present Ministers were 
dismissed. On this occasion the Cortes re- 
scinded virtually their last resolution: their 
amour propre was wounded by this open defi 



Dee. S3. 



ance of their 



authority ; and after a lone 
debate, in which the lead- 



and stormy debate, 
ing orators on the Liberal side took part with 
» Martiimac *^® Government, it was determined 
i. 366, 370 / by a majority of 112 to 36 that all 
Ann. Hist, those who had signed this seditious 
iv. 477, 479. addr^gg should be prosecuted.* 
Being now supported by the Cortes, and 
4g sure of tne protection of a part, at 
Irresolute least, of the military, the king, had he 
conduct of possessed firmness adequate to the un- 

aDd royal- ^cr^^^i^R ^^^ * ^^^ opportunity for 
ist insur- asserting the royal authority, and 
reciion in rousing the vast majority of the coun- 
tbe north. ^^ ^ check the urban faction which 
had turned the revolution into such a down- 
ward channel But he had no consistency in 
his character, and was as vacillating in his 
acts as the Cortes in their votes. Hardly was 
his authority in some degree reinstated by this 
last vote of the Cortes, than he gave the fac- 
tions a triumph by dismissing four of liis Minis- 
ters, the most decided in the intrepid conduct 
which had lately been pursued. Two others 
resigned, so that one only remained and con- 
tinued in the new administration, which was 
composed entirely of the most moderate of the 
patriots of 1 8 1 2. This act of w eakness renewed 
the resistance of Cadiz and Seville at the very 
time when the vote of the Cortes had disarmed 
it Meanwhile, insurrections of an opposite 
character, in favor of religion and the monarchy, 
broke out, and were daily gaining ground in 
Navarre, Arragon, Galicia, and Biscay, and the 
year dosed with Spain torn in all quarters — ^it 
9 An. Hist. ^^ hard to say whether most by the 
iy. 480, 482; furious democrats of the cities in the 
Martignac, south, or the hardy royalists of the 
i. 367, 872. ^^11 ^ ^Yie north.* 

The action of the secret societies styled Com- 
nnmeros and Descamisados ("communists" and 



•'8hirtle8^'") bei.aiiie more violent and danger- 
ous when the elections for the new 
Cortes, which had to take place in propS^ 
the first month of 1822, drew near, laws ■g^^wt 
To counteract their influence, which thepreswand 
was daily becoming more formi- J^°^**' "*" 
dab)e, Martinez de la Rosa, Toreno, 
Calatrava, and some of the other moderate 
Liberals, set up another society, styled ''The 
Society of the Friends of the Constitution," 
or of *' the King." It at first met with some 
success; but, as usual in times of vehement 
excitement, it soon declined, and was no more 
heard of. When the passions are excited, mod- 
eration is considered on all sides as a species 
of common enemy, and nothing has any chance 
of influence but such associations as, by aliment- 
ing, inflame them. The evils of a licentious 
press, of the unrestrained ri|ht of presenting 
petitions to the Cortes, and of the extreme vio- 
lence in the clubs, at length became so flagrant 
that the Government submitted three 
laws for their repression to the legisla- |^ ^'* 
ture. As they proposed to impose very 
effectual checks on these evils, they were re- 
sisted with the whole strength of the anarchists, 
and save rise to serious disturbances i ^^ ^^ 
in Madrid, which still further im- v. 408, 413; 
paired the royal authority, and pro- MarUgnac, 
claimed its weakness.^ I. 371, 377. 

These proposals came to be discussed in the 
Cortes under very peculiar circum- 50, 
stances. The resignation of the for- Riou in 
mer ministers had l)een accepted, but 'M»<*rid on 
their successors had not been ap- of*a*bm*°* 
pointed — the places were vacant against the 
The leading orators on the Liberal pww- 
side then conceived hopes that they might be 
selected as their successors, and to improve 
their chances of success, they, for the most 
part, joined in the debate in favor of the pro- 
posed laws. Martinez de la Rosa and Toreno 
particularly distinguished themselves in this 
manner, and a motion made by Calatrava^ to 
throw out at once the whole three proposed 
laws, was rejected by the narrow majority of 
90 to 84. This unexpected result inflamed the 
clubs and the anarchists to the very greatest 
degree : every means to excite the public mind 
were instantly adopted without reserve; and 
so successful were tliey in rousing the passions 
of the multitude, that a furious crowd sur- 
counded Toreno as he left the hall of the As- 
sembly after the decisive vote, pursued him 
with groans and hisses to his own iiouse, which 
they oroke into, and wounded some of the 
domestics. Toreno escaped by a back door, 
upon which the crowd proceeded with loud 
shouts to the house of Martinez de la Rosa, 
which they were proceeding to attack, when 
Murillo and San Martin arrived with a body 
of cavaliy, by whom the mob was disperseo^ 
amidst the most violent cries and imprecations. 
The laws against the offenses of the pre^s, and 
against the seditious petitions, were adopted 
by considerable majorities. It was observed 
that the whole deputies from South Ameriea, 
about thirty-eight in number, voted on all 
these occasions with the Opposition, which 
swelled their ranks to eighty, or nearly the 
half of the Cortes. The extraordinary session 
closed on the 12th February, having, daring 
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its long and momentoue sittings, effected great 
cliaogeB, exhibited many acts of courage, and, 
on the iHliole, done less to pull down the entire 
fabric of society than might have been expect- 
j ^ Hiat. ^ fr^'o^ ^® excited state of the pub- 
▼.4 IS, 4] 9'; lio mind when it was elected, and 
Maitignac, the universal suffrage on which it 
i. 379, 380. ii^gg founded.^ 

The new Cortes was' elected under darker 
21 auspices, and the incurable vices of 

Cmapoaitioa ^be electoral system developed them- 
of the new selves in stronger colors. The king- 
Cortes. ^QQj ^g^ distracted in all its parts 
when the elections took place ; in some by the 
triumph of the Liberals, in others by the efforts 
of the Royalists. The former had Deen every- 
where active, and in most places successful; 
the latter had in great part abstained from 
voting, to avoid all responsibility in the form- 
ation of a legislature which they plainly fore- 
saw would terminate only in disaster. In some 
places, especially Granada, open violence was 
employed at the elections ; the multitude broke 
into the place of voting, and by force imposed 
their favorites on the electors. But^ in general, 
open violence did not reauire to be resorted to ; 
the olubs and universiu suffrage rendered it 
unnecessary. The extreme Liberals got every 
thing their own way. The result was soon ap- 
parent In the wnole Cortes there was not 
one single great proprietor or bishop. The 
noblesse were represented only by a few nobles 
of ruined fortunes and extreme democratic 
opinions: the Duke del Parque, a leading ora- 
tor at the Fontana d'Oro, was the only grandee 
in the assembly. The majority was composed 
of men who had signalized themselves by op- 
position to the Government during the sitting 
of the last Cortes — governors who had taken 
part with the people, and refused to execute 
the laws or obey the injunctions of the Govern- 
ment; magistrates who had betrayed their 
trusty soldiers who had violated their oatha 
Among the most dangerous of these characters, 
who readily found a place in the new legisla- 
ture, were the monk Rico, who had been pro- 
acribed in 1814, and had since been involved 
in every seditious movement ; Manuel Bertrand 
du Lys, a man of the most violent temper and 
extreme principles; Galiano, a brilliant orator 
but rebellious magistrate, who was under ac- 
cusation as such when he was elected ; Burnaga, 
A leading speaker at the Fontana d'Oro ; Esco- 
Tcdo, the chief of the revolt at Seville, also 
saved from prosecution by his return ; finally, 
Biego, also delivered from trial by being made 
A member of the leffialature, and who was im- 
mediately chosen its president Uniformity 
of qualincation had done its usual work; it 
had practically dUfranchued every daw except 
the very lowed tntrueted mth the n^raae, whicn, 
as the most numerous, gained nearly all the 
returns, and the government of the country 
^Manifnae, ^^ intrusted to the uncontrolled 
1. 381, 389 ; direction of the most ignorant, the 
<Aiui. Hist, most dangerous, and the most am- 
V. 419, 420. ijitious class of the community.* 

The first duty of the king, before the new 

03. Cortes met, was to fill up the six 

New BClm- vacant places in the Administra- 

^^^' tion; and as the temper of the new 

assembly was not folly known, the moderate 



party obtained the appointments. Martinez de 
la Rosa was Prime Minister, and had the port- 
folio of foreign affairs, and the choice of his 
colleagues Aware of the difficulty of conduct- 
ing the government in presence of a Cortes of 
which Riego had been chosen president^ he 
long refused the perilous post, ana only yidded 
at length to the earnest solicitation of the kinf. 
Don fiicolas Garotti, an ex-professor of law m 
Valencia, was appointed Minister of Justice; 
Don Jose de Alta- Mira of the Interior; Don 
Diego Clorumeneros, Director of the Royal 
Academy of History, Colonial Minister; Don 
Philippe SierrarPamoley to the Finances ; Brig- 
adier Balancat, Minister at War; Don Jacinti 
Romorate for the Marine. These persons all 
belonged to the Moderato party — ^that is» they 
were the first authors of the revolution, but 
had been passed in the career of innovation by 
their successors. It was a circumstance char- 
acteristic of the times, and ominous to the 
nobility, that two of the most im- ^ j^ -g^^ 
portant ministers — ^those of Justice y.4i9;Mai^ 
and the Interior — were professors in ticnaM* 
universitiea^ ^®» ^* 

The Cortes opened on the 1st March ; and 
the opening speech, and reply of the 53. 
President Riego, were more ausjti- Openiog of 
cious than could have been autici- '^^^Sj**^ 
pated, and promised returning pros- ^^^ ^^ 
perity to the country. The report oftheflnw 
of the Finance Minister was the first <^^- 
to dispel these flattering illusions. It exhibited 
a deficit of 1 97,428,000 reals (£1 ,974,000), which 
required to be covered by loans; ana as no 
money could be got in the country, they re- 
quired to be borrowed in foreign statea* They 
were nearly all got, though at a very high rate 
of interest^ in London; the prospect of high 
profits, and the belief in the stability of popu- 
lar institutions, inducing our capitalists to shut 
their eyes to the obvious risks of lending their 
money to such unstable governments as those 
which then ruled in the Peninsula. This cir- 
cumstance deserves to be especially noted, as 
the coDomiencement of numberless disasters both 
to the Peninsula and this country. It gave a 
large and influential body of foreign creditors 
an intered in upholdina the rewdutionary gov- 
ernment in the PeninstUa, because no other one 
would recognize the loans it had contracted. 
Their influence was soon felt in the public 
press both of France and England, which, with 
a few exceptions, constantly supported the cause 
of revolution in Spain and Portugal; and to' 
this circumstance more than any other the 
lonff and bloody civil wart whidi distracted 
both nations, and the entire igno- sj^nn. Hist, 
ranee which pervaded this country t. 4Si, 438$ 
as to their real situation, are to he ^^i^^* 
ascribed.' ^ ^' '®*' 

The entire divergence of opinion between tha 
Cortes and the Government was not 54, 
lon|r of proclaiming itseU The Cor- General dia> 
tes insisted that the execution of the turbancesfti 
royal decrees should be intrusted to ^P***** 

* Tbe public accounts fbr tba year 1889 W6r»-« 

Reeeipta 064,163,000 reals, or £6,004,000 

Expenditure 861,591,000 " or 8,615,000 

Deficit 197,498,000 « or 1,974,380 

--J^tefiM^tf X^porf , Marcb, 18, 18SS ; .Ana. ifMl. , V. 491 , CO. 
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the autlioiities in the Isle of Leon and Seyille^ 
who hod revolted against the Government 
This was resisted hy the administration, and 
the division led to animated and impassioned 
debates in the legislature. But while these 
were yet in progress, disorders broke out in 
every part of the country, which were not only 
serious in themselves, but presaged, at no dis- 
tant time, a universal civil war in the country. 
The extreme leaders, or '*Ezaltados," as they 
were called, were in such a state of excitement 
that itiej could not be kept from coming to 
blows in all the principal towns of tlie king- 
dom. At Barcelona, Valencia, Pampeluna, and 
Madrid itself, bloody encounters took place be- 
tween the military, headed by the magistrates 
of municipalitiea, on the one side, and the peas- 
antry of the country and royalist^ led on by 
the priests^ on the other. "Viva Riegol Viva 
el Gonstitucion 1" broke out from the ranks on 
one side; "Viva Murillo! Viva el Rey Asso- 
luto I** resounded on the other. Riego was the 
very worst person that could have been select- 
ed to moderate the Cortes in such a period of 
effervescence. Himself the leader of the revo- 
lution, and the acknowledged chief of the vio- 
lent party, how was it possible for him to re- 
strain their excesses? "I call you to order," 
said he to a deputy who was attacking that 
party in the assembly; "you forget I am the 
chief of the Exaltados." — " To refuse to hear 
the petitioners from Valencia," said another, 
"is to invite the people to take justice into 
their own hands in the streets." To such a 
length did the disorders proceed that the Cortes 
api>ointed a committee w inquire into them, 
which reported that the state of the kingdom 
was deplorable. The King's Ministers were 
ordered, by the imperious majority in that as- 
sembly, to the bar of the Cortes, to give an ac- 
count of their conduct; the military were as 
much divided as the people; and under the 

MsrckM ^^^ ®y* ®^ legislature a combat 
* took place between the grenadiers of 
the guard, who shouted, "Viva Murillo!** and 
the regiment of Ferdinand VII., who replied, 
"Viva Riegol" which was only ended by a 
general discnarge of musketry by the national 
guards, who were called out, by which several 
persons, including the standard-bearer of the 
guard, were killed. Intimidated by these dis- 
orders, which he was wholly powerless to pre- 
vent, the kinff left Madrid, and went to Aran- 
juez, from whence he went on to pass Easter 
iManlgnac, *^ Toledo; and his departure re- 
i. 891, 393; moved the only restraint that ex- 
Ann. Hist, isted on the excesses in the cap- 
v. 434, 485. it^x 

The first proceedings of the Cortes related to 
the trial of various persons on the 
Proce^tngs ^^^7*^ side who had taken a part in 
of the Cor- the late tumults. It was never 
tea, and pro- thought of prosecuting any person 
dv?TO ^ on the Liberal A committee of the 
Cortes, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, reported that the ex-Minister of War, 
Don San<mez Salvador, and General Murillo, 
should be put on their trial ; and the resolu- 
tion was adopted by the assembly as to the 
former, and only rejected as to the latter by a 
narrow majority. A new law also was passed, 
submitting offenses of the press to the decision 



of the juries, which, in the present state of the 
country, was securing for them alternately total 
impumty, or subjecting them to vindictive in- 
justic& A bill was also brought in, and passed, 
for the reduction of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which was certainly excessive, notwith- 
standing all the reforms wnich had taken place. 
It was calculated that^ when it came into full 
operation, it would effect a reduction of 78,000 
ecclesiastics, and 600,000 reals (£6000) a day. 
The knowledge that these great changes were 
in progress, which went to strike so serious a 
blow at the influence and possessions of the 
Church, tended to augment the activity and 
energy of the royalist party in the provinces. 
The civil war soon became universal; the 
conflagration spread over the whole country. 
Every considerable town was wrapt in flames^ 
every rural district bristled with armed men. 
In liavarre, Quesada, at the head of six hun- 
dred guerrillas, was in entire possession of the 
country up to the gates of Pampeluna, and 
although often driven by the garrison of that 
fortress into the French territory, yet he always 
emerged again with additional followers, and 
renewed the war, and united with the Royalists 
in Biscay. In Catalonia, Misas led a band of 
peasants, which soon got the entire command 
of the mountain distnct in the north; while 
the Baron dTrolles, well known in the War 
of Independence, secretly, in the south of the 
province, organized a still more formidable in- 
surrection, which, under the personal direction 
of Antonio Maranon, sumamed the "Trappisty'* 
soon acquired great influence. This singular 
man was one ofthe decided charac- , i^gftignae; 
ters whom revolution and civil war i. 300, 398 ; 
draw forth in countries of marked Ann. Hta^ 
native disposition.^ ^* ^^* ^*' 

Originally a soldier, but thrown into the oour 
vent by misfortunes, in part brought 55. 
on by ills impetuous and unruly dis- The Tnp- 
position, the Trappist had not with J^^*^ 
the cowl put on the habits, or be- S^i^arao- 
come endued with the feelings of ter, and fol- 
the Church. He carried with him lowers, 
into the cloister the passions, the desires, and 
the ambition of the world. He was now about 
forty-five years of age — a period of life when 
the Dodily frame is, in strong constitutions, yet 
in its vigor, and the feelings are steadily direct^ 
ed rather than enfeebled by age. His eye was 
keen and piercing, his air confident and in- 
trepid. He consUntly wore the dress of his 
order, but beneath it burned all the passions 
of the world. Arrayed in his monkish costume, 
with a crucifix on nis breast and a scalp on his 
head, he had pistols in his ffirdle, a sabre by 
his side, and a nuge whip in nis hand. Mount- 
ed on a tall and powerful horse, which he man- 
aged with perfect address, he galloped throuch 
the crowd, which always awaited his approach, 
and fell on their knees as he passed, and dis- 
pensed blessings to the right and left with the 
air of a sovereign prince ackndwledging the 
homage of his subjeets. He never commenced 
an attack without falling on his knees, to im- 
plore the protection of the Most Hi^h; and, 
rising up, ne led his men into fire, snouting, 
"Viva Dio! Viva el Rey I" In April, 1822, he 
was at the head of a numerous uand of men, 
animated by his example, and eleotrified by his 
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8peeche& Monks, priests, peasants, smugglers, 
carattis, landowners, hidalgos, were to be seen, 
side by side, in his bands, irregularly armed, 
scarcely disciplined, but zealous and hardy, and 
animated with the highest degree of religious 
enthusiasoL Their spirit was not so much that 
of the patriot as of the crusader ; they took up 
arms, not to defend their homes, but to uphold 
the Roman Catholic faith. Individually brave, 
thev met death, whether in the field or on the 
scaffold, with equal calmness; but their want 
of discipline exposed them to frequent reverses 
when brought into collision with regular troops 
— which, however, were soon repaired, as m 
xMartignac, ^^® wars of Sertorius, the Moors, 
L 398, 401 ; and Napoleon, by the unconquer- 
A^JjjHist. able and persevering spirit oi the 
^" ^^ peasantry.^ 

The insurgents, after a variety of lesser suc- 
- cesses, had made themselves masters 
I>e0penie ^^ Cervera, where they had estab- 
anault of lished their head«<^nartei*s. TheTrap- 
M*'*^ pist^ after sustaining several gallant 
^^ actions, was driven back into that 

townby Qeneral Bellido, who attacked him with 
three regiments drawn out of Lerida, and on the 
18th May made a general assault on the town. 
To distract the enemy, he set it on fire in four dif- 
ferent places, aod in the midst of the conflagra- 
tion, which spread with frightful rapidity, his 
troops rushed in. The Trappist made a gallant 
and protracted defense : but after a confiict of 
ten hours' duration, from house to house, and 
from street to street, his men were driven out 
with great slaughter, though with heavy loss 
to the victors. Twelve hundred of the Royal- 
ists fell or were made prisoners, amone whom 
were one hundred and fifty monks, and nearly 
half the number of the Constitutional troops 
"Were lost. The Trappist liimself escaped with 
* Ann. Hist. <^ few followers to the mountains, 
▼. 428, 429 ; where his powerful voice soon as- 
fSS^a'* ®^™^^®^ * second band, not less ^al- 
Moniteur, * ^^^^ ^^^ devoted than that which 
ItorSft, had perished amidst the ruins and 
Iw. flames of Cervera." 

Meanwhile Misas^ who had been driven into 
^^ France, re-entered Spain, drew together 
Defb^of several desultory bands to his stand- 
MiMs. ard, and carried the war to the very 
May 26. g^tes qf Barcelona. He was attackeo, 
however, by the regular troops in that fortress, 
driven back to Puycerda, where he was utterly 
routed, and the remains of his band driven back 
a second time into France, where they again 
found an asylum — an ominous circumstance for 
the republican regime in Spain. But in other 
quarters the Royalists appeared with indefati- 
gable activity : Galicia was almost entirely, in 
Its mountain districts, in their hands ; Navarre 
was overrun by their adherents; and in the 
neighborhood of Murcia, Jaimes, a noted par- 
tisan, had again raised his standard and drawn 
together a considerable number of followers. 
The king, meanwhile, was at Aranjuez, and on 

Mav 30 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^Vt being the day of his fdte, 
an immense crowd of peasants assembled 
in the gardens of the palace shouting "El Rey 
Assolutol*' which was caught up and repcatecl 
by the soldiers of the guard. The national 
guard upon this was called out by the Liberal 
authoritiesi and dispersed the crowd; in the 



course of which one of them drew hi^ sabre 
a^aiust the Infant Don Carlos, and was with 
difficulty saved by that prince from the fate 
which awaited him at the hands of the enraged 
soldiery. On the same day a still more serious 
tumult broke out at Valencia, where a ^reat 
mob assembled, shouting, '*Long live Eliol — 
Down with the Constitution!'* and proceeded 
to the citadel where that general still lay in 
prison, having never been brought to triaL 
They got possession of the stronghold by the 
aid of the garrison by which it was heldf, but 
were immediately invested there by the national 
guard and remainder of the garrison of the 
place, and being without provisions^ they were 
soon obliged to surrender. The victors now 
proceeded to £lio*s dungeon, shouting " Death 
to Klio I" and his last hour seemed to have ar- 
rived; but he was reserved for a still more 
mournful end. A little gold which he had about 
him occupied the first attention of the assassins, 
and meanwhile the address of the i Ann. Hist, 
commander of the place got him ex- v. 434, 486; 
tricated from their hands and con- Martignac, 
veyed to a place of safety.* *• *®®» *^^' 

The intelligence of these events worked the 
Cortes up to a perfect fury ; and in 59 
the first tumult of passion they passed Severe laws 
several decrees indicating tneir ex- passed by 
treme exasperation, and which con- ^^3^^*"* 
tributed in a great decree to the san- 
guinary character which the civil war in the 
Peninsula soon afterward assumed, and has un- 
happily ever since maintained. It was decreed 
that "ail towns, villages, and rural districts^ 
which should harbor or give shelter to the fac- 
tious^ should be treated as enemies with the 
whole rigor of military law ; that those in which 
there were factious juntas should be subjected 
to military execution; that every convent in 
which the factious were found suould , . 
be suppressed, and its inmates put at 
the dieposal 0/ tJie political atUhoritiee." Such 
extreme measures necessarily produced reprisals 
on the other side, and led to a war where _ . . 
quarter was neither given nor taken. ^^^ ' 
A few days after, a decree was passed putting 
20,000 of the militia on permanent duty, and 
establishing national guards throughout the 
kingdom on the same footing as in France during 
the Revolution — ^that is, with the officers of 
every grade appointed by the privatea They 
at the same time summoned tne Ministers to 
their bar to give an account of the state of the 
kingdom, and supplicated the king in the most 
earnest terms to change his advisers, and intrust 
every thing to the Liberal party — a demand 
which he had the address in the mean time to 
evade.* The wisdom of this determination on 

* " Que le peuple voie le pouvoir confl^ a des honunes 
qui almeirt lea libcrtcs publiques, que la Nation Espagnole 
vole que le litre ei les vertus da veritable patriote sent le 
senl droit, lo seul chemin, pour monter juaqu'a Votre Ma- 
jesty, pour m^riter la Ikveur, et pour obtenir lea hoiltieura 
qn'elle peat accordur, et que toute la rigaeur de la justiee 
et rindignatlon dn rol retombent sor lea m^chanta qui 
oaent proOmer son nom aogoate et sacr6, pour opprimer 
la patrie et la liberty. Lea Cortte aupplieraient v. M. in- 
stamment, pour (Ure oeaser lea cralntes anxqnellea nous 
aominea livr^s, et pr6Tenlr lea maux que noua avons in- 
diquds, de vouloir bien ordonner que fa milioe nationalo 
▼(dontairs aoit immMiatenient augment^e et arm^ dans 
tout le royaame. En m^roe tempa lea Cortda eapdrent 
que V. M. fbra connaltre a tout gouoemement etraagtr 
qui, directement ou indirectemont, voudnU prendre pan 4 
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his part was soon apparent; for a few days 
after, on a representation by the Ministers of the 
alarming and distracted state of the kingdom, 
I ^j^ g^ the Cortes themselves saw the ne- 
V. 432, 435, cessity of conferring upon them the 
437; Mar- extraordinary powers which the 
iS^is public exigencies imperiously de- 
* manded.^ 

In truth the state of the country had now be- 
^ come such, that such a measure could 
Great ex- ^*> lonser be delayed if the shadow 
tension of even ofpeace and tranquillity was to be 
the civu preserved in the kingdom. The Ro^'- 
^"' alists in the north, far from being dis- 
couraged by their reverses, were daily increasing 
in numbers and audacity, and, sheltered by the 
mountain ridges which in that quarter intersect 
Spain in every direction, they had come to ex- 
tend their ramifications over half the kingdom. 
Eguia, !Nufiez, and Quesada, who had taken 
refuge in France after the disaster at Cervera, 
. issued from thence a proclamation in 

°°* the name of the Royalist provisional 
government in which they o£fered 160 reals 
(32s.) to every Spaniard who should repair, 
armed and in unifoi'm, to the head-auarters of 
the Army of the Faith at Roncesvalles before 
the end of the month. This proclamation put 
every part of Navarre, Biscay, and the north of 
Catalonia on fire. In a few days Quesada was 
at the head of fifteen hundred men, with which, 
ascending the Pass of Roncesvalles^ he entered 
the valley of Bastan; and as General Lopez- 
Bafiofl, with the regular troops from Pampeluna, 
which had been considerably reinforced, suc- 
ceeded in cutting him ofif from France and Biscay, 
he boldly threw himself into Arrason, where 
nearly the whole rural population joined him. 
Meanwhile a still more important success was 
gained in Catalonia, where Mirailes, Romagosa, 
and the Trappist, having united their forces, 
to the amount of five thousand men, suddenly 

,. moved upon La Sue d'UrffeL a fortified 
Jm»is. t^^^ ^/j,,^ j^^jj^^ in which were 

deposited large stores of artillery and ammuni- 
tion. Encouraged by their partisans 
^^ ' within the town, the lioyalists in a few 
days ventured upon an assault by escalade. 
The attempt was made at dead of night: the 
Trappist^ with a huge cross in one hand and 
his whip in the other, was the first man of the 
assaulting columns that ascended the ladders ; 
and, after a sanguinary contest of several hours' 
duration, the whole forts and town were taken, 
with sixty pieces of cannon, sixteen hundred 
muskets, ana large stores of ammunition. Great 
part, of the garrison were, in retaliation for 
a Xnn. Hist ^^ massacre at Cervera^ and subse- 
V. 43», 43« ; quent decrees of the Cortes proliib- 
Martigaac, iting quarter, put to death without 
J. 414, 415. mercy.' 

This ffreat success, by far the most important 
which nad ^et attended the Royalist arms, 
ffave an entirely new character to the war, hj 
diffusing universal encouragement among their 
partisans, and giving them a base of operations^ 

nos ailWres doroefltlqaes, qne la Natiim n'est paa dans le 
ca« de reeeyolr dea lois ; qu'elle a dea forces el dea rea- 
aonreea pour ae fiilre reapeeler, et qae ai elle S au d^fendre 
son ind6pendance et aon roi avec gloire, c'eat avec la in6me 
gloire et avec de plaa granda efforta encore qa'elle aanra 
toQJoura ddfbndre aon roi et aa liberty." — Adresse dea 
Cortes au Bai^ Uth BCay, 18SS ; Ann, Hist,, v. 433, 434. 



the muniments of war, and a secure place of 
refiige in case of disaster. It in a 
manner stilled the passions of the pejiioi^e 
Cortes, which, after voting eztraor- atateoftte 
dinary powers to the Ministry to meet Spaniab 
the danger, was prorogue^ shortly Jj^^/ 
after the intelligence was receivea, 
without opposition. Even before the session 
was closed, however, aevenl qoarrelfik attended 
with bloodshed, of sinister augury, had taken 
place between the royal guards and the national 
guards of the capital; and the budget exhibit- 
ed a melancholy proof of the deplorable state 
of destitution to which the treasury had been 
reduced by the distrust and convulsions conse- 
quent on the Revolution.* Though the army 
had been reduced to 62,000 men m)m 80,000, 
and the expense of the navy from 104,000,000 
reals (£1,040,000) to 80,000,000 reals (£600,000), 
it was found necessaiy to contract a loan of 
102,000,000 reals (£1,020,000), to cover the or- 
dinary expenses calculated on for 1828. The in- 
terest of tne debt contracted by the Cortes since 
1820 amounted to 66,686,000 reals (£666,800^ 
and the interest of the national debt was no less 
than 148,894,000 reals (£1,488,000), although 
three-fifths of it had been held as extinguished 
by Church confiscation, and of what remained 
no less than 2,069,888,618 reals (£20,698,336) 
had been set down withtnU inierettt i Finance 
as having been also provided for by Moniteur 
the Church property confiscated to ?^P**|?' 
the state, wnich was estimated at |^. ^^ 
eight milliards of reals or £80,000,000 Hiat.'v.44oi 
sterling.^ 441. 

Such a state of the Spanish finances said but 
little either of the benents which the 
nation had derived from the revolu- xn^J^^^ 
tionanr regime dunng the three yean drid, and 
it had endured, or of the resource death of 
either in warlike preparations or na- j^?^"'** 
tional credit to meet the difficulties 
with which it was on every side beset But 
the march of events was so rapid as to outstrip 
the conyulsions inevitable under such a state 
of the national finances, and induce a crisis 
much sooner than might have been expected 
from the comparatively slow progress of pecun- 
iary embarrassment On the very day on which 
the Cortes was prorogued a melancholy event 
occurred, which brought matters to a crisis. 
An immense crowd assembled and accompanied 
the king's carriage from the hall of the Cortes 
to the palace, part shouting "Viva el Rey 
Neltol Viva el Rey Assolutol" part "Viva 
Riego ! Viva Libertade." To such a length did 
the mutual exasperation proceed that it reach- 
ed and infected the royal guard itself which 
was nearly as much divided and inflamed; and 



* The eDtiie deht of Spain in 16SS waa thva diq>oaed 
of by the finance committee of this aeaaion of the Cortes: 

RmUs. je. 

Total Deht 14,030,978,^1 .. 140,fiO5,78S 

Extinguished by confiaca* 
tion of church and char- 
itable fanda by decrees 
of the Cortea 8,490,690,960 . . 84,906,00 

Remained 9,900,670,331 .. 99,606,763 

Of which bore no intereat. 3,060,333,613 .. 30,693,336 



Remained bearing intereat. 3,401,348,718 .. 84,913,427 

—Finance Commissionen* Repcrt, June 81, 1882 ; ilnini* 
aire Hiatorique, v. 440, 441. 
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as Landabura, an officer of the guard, of de- 
1 Ail Hist ^^^^^ Liberal feelings^ endeavored to 
T. 442, 445*; appease the tumult among his men, 
Martignae,* he was shot in the breast^ and in- 
i. 416, 417. gtantly expired.* 
lliis atrocious murder, for such it really was^ 
^ though disguised under the name 

Commenca- of anomioide in rtxa, excited the 
mem of the most violent feelings of indignation 
tweenthe *™onp ^^^ Liberals of all classes in 
guard and Madnd ; for however willing to ex- 
thegarriaon. cuse such crimes when committed 
Jana 30. \yy^ ^^y ^^^^ ^y ^o means equally 

tolerant of them when perpetrated on, them- 
selves. The whole city was immediately in a 
J . . tumult; the muitia of its own accord 
^ ' turned out» the troops of the line and 
artillery joined them; the municipality declared 
its sitting permanent, and every thing presaged 
an immediate and violent collision between the 
Court and royal guard on the one side, and the 
Cortes, soldiers of the line, and militia, on the 
other. The night passed in mutual suspense, 
both parties being afraid to strike the first 
blow ; and next day nothing was done, except 
an order on the part of the kins to have the 
murderers of Lanaabnra punished^ and a decree 
settling a pension on his widow. Meanwhile 
the royal guard, against which the public feel- 
ing in the metropolis was so violenUy excited, 
remained without orders, and knew not how to 
act. Being more numerous and better disci- 
plined than the regiments in the garrison, and 
in possession of all the. principal posts, it might 
with ease have made itself master of the park 
of artillery in the arsenal— an acouisition wnich 
would have rendered it the undisputed master 
of the city. Had Napoleon»been at its head, 
he would at once hav^ done so : the seizure of 
the park of artillery near Paris by Murat, under 
his orders, oi^ occasion of the revolt of the Sec- 
tions in October, 1795, determined the contest 
• HtBtofEu- ^bere in favor of the Directory.' 
rope, chap. But there was no Napoleon in Spain ; 
xix. *t (JO. and the indecision of the Govern- 
ment, by leaving the guard without orders^ ex- 
» Ann. Hist, posed them to destruction, and lost 
T. 444^ 445 ;' the fairest opportunity that ever oc- 
Martignac,!. curred of reinstating, without for- 
418, 419. gjgn jjjjj^ jjjg royal authority.' 

Two of the six battalions of which the guard 
was composed were on service at the 
jw^Qfg king's palace; the remaining four 
of the royal were in oarracks, detached from each 
guard from other, in the city. Fearful of being 
JJ^*- shut up there by the troops of the 

^ * line and militia, they took the reso- 
lution, of their own accord, of leaving the cap- 
ital and encamping in the neighborhood — a 
resolution which was carried into effect^ with- 
out tumult or opposition, at night&ll on tibe 
1st July. Meanwnile the most energetic pre- 
parations were made by the municipality to 
meet the crisis which was approaching, and a 
fresh corps, called the "Sacred Battalion," was 
formed of volunteers, consisting for the most 
part of the most desperate and energetic revo- 
lutionary characters, who threatened to be even 
more formidable to their friends than their 
enemies. The Government and permanent de- 
putation of the Cortes were in consternation, 
and fearing alike the success of either of the 



extreme parties now arrayed against each 
other, they sought only to temporize, and if 

G»Bsible effect an accommodation between them, 
urillo, who, as captain-general of New Castile, 
had the entire command of the military and 
militia in the province, was the natural chief 
upon whom it devolved to make head against 
the insurrection. He was distracted by oppo- 
site feelings and duties, for, in addition to his 
other appointments, the king had recently 
named him commander of the guard ; and it 
was hard to say whether he should i ^.q. xiist. 
attend to his public duties, as the head v. 440, 447; 
of the armea fo\rce in the capital, or f^JSf^SJf! 
the whisperings of his secret inclina- ^q„ j^gg * 
tionS) which led him to devote himself 1822, 241, 
to the personal service of the king.^ ^42. 

Riego was clear to attack the guards instant- 
ly, and in person urged that advice 05. 
on Murilla " Who are you ?" asked Progresa of 

the eeneral, with an ironical expres- ^hencgoUa- 
° «tT i> 1. !• J i«AV \j tions with 

sion. "I am," he replied, "the dep- i^e inaur- 

uty Riego." " In that case," replied centa. 
the general, " you may return to the ^^y ^-''• 
congress; you have nothing to do here." Six 
days passed in fruitless negotiations, in the 
course of which, however, the Liberals gained 
a decided 1^ vantage ; for the Sacred Battalion, 
during the night of the 3d, got possession of 
the park of artillery at St 60I, which proved 
of tne utmost importance in the contest which 
ensued. The royal treasury, meanwhile, was 
empty, and so low had the credit of the Gov- 
ernment fallen that no one in Madrid would 
advance it a real. Public anxiety was much 
increased, during this period of suspense, by 
the intelligence that a regiment of carabineers 
had revolted in Andalusia, that several corps 
of militia had joined it, and that their united 
force was advancing into La Mancha, to join 
the insurgent guards in the capital, amidst 
cries of "viva el Rey Assoluto." Meanwhile 
the opposite forces were in presence of each 
other m the neighborhood of the Royalist camp, 
and frequent discharges of musket-shots from 
the outposts at each other kept the public in 
an agony of apprehension, from the belief that 
the impending conflict had commenced. In ef- 
fect, a combined movement was soon found to 
be in preparation ; for early on the morning of 
the '7th, while it was yet dark, the guards 
broke up in silence and the best order, and ad- 
vanced rapidly to the capital They effected 
their entrance, without difficulty, by a barrier 
which was not guarded, and when within the 
city divided into three columns. The sMartig- 
first advanced to take possession of nac. i. 487, 
the park of artillery posted at the ^|^ v.^"* 
gate of St Vincent, the second to the 454^ '455 ; 
Puerta del Sol, the third to the Place Aon. Reg. 
of the Constitution." ^^^ ^42. 

From the secrecy with which this movement 
was executed, and the success with eo. 
which in the first instance it was Attack oT 
attended, it was evident that it was U^JSJJSrid 
the result of a well-laid design ; and ^^ 113 ^e^ 
if it had been carried through with feat. 
as much resolution as it was planned ^Wx 7. 
with ability, it would in all probability have 
met with success, and misht nave altered the 
whole course of the revolution. But one of 
those panics so frequent in nocturnal «nter- 
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prises seized two of the columns when they 
came in contact with the enemy, and caused 
the whole undertaking to terminate in disaster. 
The corps directed to attack the park of artil- 
lery never reached its destination. Assailed 
by a few musket-shots from the Sacred Battal- 
ion as they approached the gate of St Vincent, 
they turned about, fled out of the town, and 
disbanded in the wood of La Monda. The 
second column was more successful ; it gained 
possession of the Puerta del Sol, after a vigor- 
ous resistance from a body of cavalry stationed 
there to guard the entrance. But instead of 
moving on to the general point of rendezvous 
in the Place of the Constitution, it marched to 
the palace to rally the two battalions of the 
guard stationed there. The third reached the 
Place of the Constitution without opposition ; 
but there they found Murillo, Ballasteros, 
Riego, and Alava, at the head of the militia, 
and two guns. Though met by a brisk fire, 
both from the troops and the artillery, they 
replied by a vigorous and well-sustained dis- 
charge of musketry, and forced their way into 
the square, where they maintained themselves 
for some time with great resolution. But at 
length, hearing of the rout of the corps des- 
tined for the attack of the artillery, and dis- 
couraged by the non-arrival of the corps which 
had gained the Puerta del Sol, but gone on in- 
stead to the palace to obtain the aid of the 
battalions in guard there, who were under arms 
ready to succor them, they broke their ranks 
and retreated in disorder toward the palace, 
closely followed by Ballasteros, who with his 
guns Kept up a destructive fire on their ranks. 
At length the whole guard, with the exception 
of the corps which had disbanded, found itself 
united in front of the palace, but in a state of 
extreme discouragement^ and in great confusion. 
There they were speedily assailed by ten thou- 
sand militia, with a large train of artillery, 
who with loud shouts and vehement cries 
> An. Hist, crowded in on all sides, and had al- 
V. 4M, 465 ; ready pointed their guns from all the 
1823 242 adjacent streets on the confused mass, 
S43 ;' Mar- ^hen the white flag was hoisted, and 
tipac, 1.. intelligence was received that the 
4S0, 431. guard had surrendered.^ 
This ill-conducted attempt to reinstate the 
57 royal authority had the usual effect 
Destruction of all such efforts when terminating 
of the royal in miscarriage : it utterly destroyed 
5JJJf^; it The nh July, 1822, was as fatal 
to the crown in Spain as the 10th 
August, 1792, had been to that of Louis in 
France. The permanent committee of the 
Cortes, which had been entirely unconnected 
with these events, immediately took the direc- 
tion, and tacitly, without opposition, usurped 
the entire powers of Government Their nrst 
eare was that of the guards, who had laid 
down their arms without any regular capitula- 
tion. The committee compelled the kmg to 
impose upon the four battalions which had 
combated^ the hard condition of a surrender at 
discretion ; the two at the palace, which had 
not fought, were to retire from Madrid with 
their arms^ but without ammunition, to distant 
quarters assigned them, after delivering up the 
murderers of Landabura. The two last battal- 
ions departed in silence, armed and downcast; 



but the four others, foreseeing in a surrender 
at discretion only a snare to involve them in 
destruction, adopted at the eleventh hour the 
desperate resolution of resistance. Determined 
to sell their lives dearly, they opened a general 
volley on the corps of militia which advanced 
to disarm them, and, instantly leveling bayo- 
nets, charged in close column down the street 
leading to the nearest gate of the city. All 
opposition was quickly overthrown, and the 
entire column succeeded in forcing its way out 
of the town, closely pursued, however, by two 
squadrons of the regiment of Almanza, some 
companies of militia, the Sacred Battalion, and 
a few guns. They sustained great loss during 
the pursuit^ which was continued until night- 
fall without intermission. A considerable body 
of them scaled the walls of the Com del Caitnpo, 
a country palace of the king, and for some time 
resisted the pursuers; but being destitute of 
provisions, they were obliged to surrender, to 
the number of 860 men and 9 officers, at two 
on the following morning. Such of the re- 
mainder as were unwounded escaped. The 
entire loss of the guard in these disastrous 
days was 871 killed, 700 wounded, and 6U0 pris- 
oners; and the brilliant corps which a few 
days before seemed to hold the destinies of JSpain 
in their hands, disappeared forever i ^n. Uiet. 
from its annala Conducted with v. 457, 459; 
more skill, led with neater cour- fSJ'S?* 
age, they misht^ with naif the loss^ 344 .' ^^, 
have re-established the monarchy tign'ac, i. 
and averted the French invasion.^ ***» *33. 

The same day which witnessed the destruc- 
tion of the royal guard at Madrid, 
was marked by the suppression of d^uJJ'j^ 
the military revolt in the south of the insur- 
Spain. The Royalist .carabineers genta in 
and their adherents were attacked ^j^!J5* 
in the neighborhood of Montero by 
General O'Donoghu, at the head of a gi*eatly 
superior body of Constitutional troops, and 
completely routed. The fugitives escaped to 
the vicinity of Ciudad Real, where they were 
again attacked on the 16th, and obliged 
to surrender. About the same time a ^ 
conspiracy of a totally different character was 
discovered and defeated at Cadiz. This had 
been set on foot by Don Alphonso Gueriera, Don 
Ramon Ceruti, and a number of others, the chiefs 
of the ultra-revolutionary party in that city, the 
object of which was to depose all the constitu- 
ted authorities, proclaim a republic, and divide 
among themselves all its places and emoluments. 
The civil and military authorities in the island 
of Leon, having received intelligence 
of the plot, and having put the gar- \^' £?* 
risen and militia under arms, ap^re- Ann! Uiat. 
hended the whole conspirators with- v. 450,460 ; 
out opposition on the night of the ?*?£!!*???» 
9th jjl^« '• ***• *»• 

These repeated successes utterly prostrated 
the royal authority in Madrid, and 
deprived the king of the shadow rii.««?«f 
of re«peot ^U<A»A hitherto be- M^ll^faod 
longed to him. The violent party, complete tri- 
supported by the djibe, the preaa. JJ^giSJIiS^ 
and the secret societies^ became 
omnipotent For some days the king remained 
shut up in his palace without ministers; his 
former ones had resigned, and no one in such 
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a crisis was willing to incur the danger of be- 
coming their successora At length the abso- 
lute necessity of having some government pi*e- 
vailed over the terrors of those offered the ap- 
pointments, and a new ministry was appointed, 
consisting, as might be expected in such cir- 
cumstances, entirely of the leaders of the ex- 
treme Liberal party. The king, wholly power- 
less, agreed to every thing demanded of him, 
provided he were allowed to leave Madrid, and 
take up his residence at St. Ildefonso, which 
was agreed to. San Miguel, formerly chief of 
the staff to Riego during the revolution in the 
island of Leon, was made Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with the lead in the Cabinet; Lopez- 
Bafios, another chief of the Isle of Leon, was 
appointed Minister at War; and M. Gasco, 
one of the most violent members of the Oppo- 
sition, in the last Cortes, of the Interior; M. 
Benicio Navarro, another deputy of the same 
stamp, received the portfolio of Justice; and 
M. I&riano, Egoa, and Cassay, of the Finances 
and the Marine respectively. The 
i. 4SrS7^' triumph of the extreme Liberals 
Ann/uist! was complete; their adherents, and 
T.44M);Ann. those of the most determined kind, 
^g. 1832, £11^^ ^u ^^ ^^^^ Qf Govern- 
ment^ 
The first care of the new Cabinet was to 
„ make an entire change in the royal 

The new household, and to banish, or de- 
Ministry, and prive of their commands, all the 
provincial ap- leading men of the country whose 
pointments. sentiments were not in accordance 
with their own. Murillo, notwithstanding the 
determined stand he bad made at ihe head of 
the Constitutional troops against the royal guard, 
was deprived of his ofSces of Captam-goneral 
and Political Chief at Madrid, which were be- 
stowed on General Copons, a stanch revolution*^ 
ist ; Quiroga was made Captain-general of Ga- 
licia, and Mina of Catalonia. The Duke del In- 
fan tado, the Marquis las Amarillas, General Lon- 

£a, and several other noblemen, who, although 
iberals, were known to belong to the Moderate 
party, were exiled, some to Ceuta, some to the 
Canaries; and in the palace an entire change 
took place. The Duke de Montemart^ Mmor 
d'LTomo, Count Toreno, and the Duke de Bel- 
^de, were dismissed ; and the Marquis de Santa- 
Cruz, General Palafox, and Count Onat^ sub- 
stituted in their room. In a word, the extreme 
party was every where triumphant; the Jaco- 
s Ann. Hist ^^"^ ^^ ^® Revolution, as is usually 
V. 401, 403 ; the case when the malady is not 

Manignac, checked, had supplanted the Giron- 
1.437,438. ^^^2 

It soon appeared what the new Government 
71, was to be, and whether the Jacobins 
Murder of of Spain were to be behind their pre- 
Geoiffeox. decessors of Franco in their thirst for 
blood. The soldiers of the guard who had been 
implicated in the murder of Landabura had al- 
ready been condemned to death, but the revolu- 
tionists demanded, with loud cries, the head of 



He was arrested accordingly at Butraeo, when 
on his way back to France, of which he was a 
native. When taken, his name was not known, 
and a falsehood might have saved him; but 
when asked who he was^ he at once answered, 
** Geoiffeux, first-lieutenant in the guard." He 
was immediately brought back to Madrid, 
taken before a court-martial, and condemned 
to death. His character, however, was gener- 
ally esteemed, his innocence known. His cour- 
age on his trial excited universal admiration ; 
sympathy was warmly excited in his behalf, 
and even the revolutionary municipality was 
preparing a petition in his Mvor. Tne anarch- 
ists feared lest their victim should escape ; the 
clubs, the press, the mob in the street, were 
put in motion, and the innocent victim was led 
out to death. His courage on the scaffold made 
even his enemies blush with shame, and shed a 
lustre on the cause for which he suffered. Gen- 
eral Copons, who, as military commander at 
Madrid, had confirmed the Sentence, soon after- 
ward gave the clearest proof of its illegality 
by declaring the tribunal which had tried him 
incompetent in the case of some other officers 
charged with a similar offense, who were not 
marked out for destruction; a decision which 
excited so great a clamor in refer- , Mjpti-nac 
ence to the former trial, that he i. 440, 441 ; ' 
was obliged to resign his appoint- Ann. Hist, 
ment* ^' ^^' 

Elio was the next victim. This distinguished 
general and intrepid man had been ^ 
three years in prison, charged with second trial 
alleged offenses committed when in and execu- 
command at Valencia ; but though '***" °^ ^**®- 
convicted by the revolutionary tnounal, he had 
never been executed: so flagrant and obvious 
was the iniquity of punishing a military com- 
mander for acts done in direct obedience to the 
orders of Government The cry for his blood, 
however, was now so vehement that he was again 
brought to trial, not on the former charges, but 
for alleged accession to the riot of 80th May, 
when an attempt, as already mentioned, had been 
made by a Royalist mob to effect his liberation 
from prison. Ijie absurdity of charging him with 
participation in that affray, when at the time 
he was a close prisoner, carefully watched un- 
der military guard in the citadel, made as little 
impression on his iniquitous accusers as did his 
patriotic services and glorious career. No small 
difiiculty was experienced in finding military 
officers who would descend to the mfamy of 
becoming his judicial murderers. The Count 
d'Almodavar, the Captain-general, resigned his 
office to avoid it; Baron d'Andilla, appointed 
in his stead, feigned sickness to escape. None 
of the generals or colonels in Valencia would 
sit on the commission; and they were at last 
obliged to take for its president a lieutenant- 
colonel, named Valterra. Every effort was 
made to suborn or falsify evidence, but in vain. 
The cannoneers accused of being concerned in 
the plot for his liberation were offered their 
Colonel Geoiffeux, an officer of the guard, and 1 lives if they would declare they had been in- 
who, although neith'»r connected with the l stigated by^ Elio ; none would consent to live 
death of that man, nor the revolt of the gUat^ds, I ^^ *^^^^ terms. An alleged letter was produced 
as he was with the two battalions whi^k 1.1 by the general to his sister, avowing his par- 
mained at the palace, was known to ent^^^.v^l t\c\pat\on in the offense; it was proved ^ 

decided Royalist sentiments, and as suoK^^^ \ /le had no sister. The accused had no "*' * 
selected as the object of popular indig^ V*^^ \ co^i^sel, but he defended himself with courage 
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and spirit for tvo hours. Even Valterra long 
hesitated to sign a conviction wholly unsup- 
ported by evidence, but the revolutionists were 
inexorable. The municipality threatened to 
make Valterra responsible with his head if he 
did not instantly sign the conviction ; the clubs 
resounded with declamations; a furious mob 
surrounded the court-house; he trembled and 
obe3'ed. Elio was led out to the scaffold, erect- 
ed on a public promenade with which he had 
embellished Valencia during his gov- 
V. 463^ Am! ernment He died with the courage 
R6g. 1*822, which had marked his life, firm in 
247; Martig- his religious and polilRcal principles, 
nac. i. 442, ^jj^ praying for the forgiveness of his 
murderers.^ 
Meanwhile, the civil war in the northern pro- 
vinces assumed a more regular and 
Civil war in Bystematio aspect, by the solemn in- 
tbo northern stallation of a regency at Seo d'Urgel 
provinces, on the 14th September, consisting of 
August 14. ^^ Archbishop of Tarragona and 
the Baron d'£rolles, which appointed minis- 
tors to all t)ie offices of state, and professed to 
administer the government of the state in the 
name of Ferdinand V II. during Am captivity. It 
soon found itself at the head of an imposing force: 
a considerable park of field artillery had been 
collected, uniforms and arms in great quantities 
purchased, officers for a powerful army had re- 
paired to the royal standard, and twenty tliou- 
sand men were enrolled under their banners. 
No less than four hundred and fifty towns and 
villages in the northern provinces had over- 
turned the pillar of the constitution. Already, 

Jul 23 ^^ ^^^ ^^^ «^^^y> Mecjuinenza had been 
^ * carried, and the garrison, four hundred 
strong, massacred with savage cruelty, in re- 
venue for the slaughter at Cervera. Lerida and 
Vich were threatened, and the whole of Cata- 
lonia, with the exception of the fortresses^ had 
fallen into the hands of the Royalists. In Na- 
Jui 3 ^*^^> Quesada had been defeated by 
^ * Lopez-Bafios, who surprised his troops 
by a nocturnal attack ; but he retreated to Ron- 
cesvalles, where his dispersed men rejoined his 
standard ; reinforcements poured in from Biscay, 
and he was soon in a situation to resume the 
offensive, and establish himself in a fortified 
camp at Irati, where he maintained himself dur- 
ing the whole remainder of the campaign. The 
regency issued proclamations in tne name of 
the king, in which they declared null all his 
acts since he had been constrained to accept 
a A H' ^^^ Constitution of 1812, called on 
T. 4S5 4M * ^^ troops to abandon the standard 
Ann. keg. ' of treason, and engaged to establish 
1822, 248 ; a constitutional monarchy based on 

dAK^]S^* the ancient laws and customs of the 
445, 440. X A 9« 
state."* 



* The proclamation ofthe Baron d'EroUes bore : " We, 
too, wish (br a constitution, a fixed law to govern the 
state ; but we do not wish it to serve as a pretext for 
license, or to take crime for its ally. After the example 
cf their ancestors, the people, legeUly aatembled^ shall en- 
act laws adapted to their manners and to the times in which 
they live. The Spanish name shall recover Its ancient 
glory, and we shall live, not the vile slaves of fhctious 
anarchists, but subject to the laws which we ourselves 
shall have established. The king, the fhther of his people, 
will swear as formerly to the maintenance of our lioerties 
and privilege, and we shall thus have him legally bound 
by bis oath.*' — Proclamation of Baron d'ErolUSf 18th 
August, 1882 ; Ann. Reg. 1822, p. 249. 



The goYemment at Madrid was seriously 
alarmed at these successes of the Roy- 
alists in the noi'th ; the establishment YjgoroaB 
of a regular government in the name measures of 
of the king at Seo d'Urgel, in par- the revoiu- 
ticular, struck them with consterna- ^^^F^' 
tion. They acted with vigor to make 
head against the danger. Mina, appointed cap- 
tain-eeneral of the seventh militaiy division, 
whim comprehended the whole of Catalonia 
and part orArragon, repaired to his post in the 
beginning of September, and having drawn to- 
gether a considerable force at Lerida, advanced 
toward Cervera on the 7th September. It waa 
high time he should do so, for the Constitu- 
tional forces had recently before been defeated 
in an attempt upon Seo d'Urgel by the 
Baron d'EroUes, and driven back with "*' * 
great loss into Lerida. The Trappist) who had re- 
ceived orders to penetrate into^Savarre in order 
to effect a junction with Quesada, alter . .. 
sustaining a severe check on the 19th ^' * 
from Zarco del Yalle, had succeeded in rally- 
ing his troops in the mountains, and . «« 
jomed Quesada on the 28d. Their ^' 
united force defeated a division of the enemy 
at Benavarra, commanded by Tabuenca, who 
was shot in cold blood. ]^om thence they 
proceeded against Jaca, an import- Sept. 18. 
ant fortress on the frontier com- > Ann. Hist- 
manding one of the chief passes J:^* *** ' 
into France ; but they failed in the j, 447?'ASn. 
attempt, and retired to the mount- Keg. 1622, 
ains.* ^^• 

These alternative victories and defeats, in 
which success was nearly equally bal- 
anced between the contending par- capture of 
ties, and cruelty was unhappily prac- Casteiroiiit, 
ticed alike by both, determined no- snd savage 
thing The arrival of Min«,h<)weTer, gJS^JSSL. 
speedily altered the face of affairs, 
and, combined with the destruction of the royal 
guard at Madrid, and the eeneral establishment 
of the most violent revolutionary authorities 
in all parts of the country where the Rovalista 
were not in force, caused the balance to incline 
decisively to the Liberal side. He first laid 
seige to CastelfoUit^ a considerable town on 
the river Bregas, which he took after a q^. «4 
siege of six days. Five hundred of the 
garrison escaped before the assault; the rest 
were put to the sword after having surrendered: 
The town was sacked, burned, and totally des- 
troyed. This was done, although Mina him- 
self, in a proclamation after the assault, said, 
''The defense had been long, firm, and obstinate ; 
the garrison h ad performed prodigies of valor and 
acts of heroism equal to the most noble which 
history has recorded." This frightful massa- 
cre dlffosed the utmost consternation in Cata- 
lonia, which was not a little increased ^^ ^ 
by a proclamation issued immediately 
a&er,* in which Mina theatened the same fate 

* ** 1. Every town or village which shall yield to a band 
of rebels, amounting in number to less than ooe-thlrd of 
its population, shall be sacked and burnt. 

" 2. Every town or village which shall ■urrander to a 
band of rebds. greater in number than one-third of the in- 
habitants, ana the greater part of which inhabitants shall 
join the insurgents, shall also be sacked and burnt. 

" 3. Every town or village which shall ftimiah sueoor 
or the means of subsistence to rebels of any kind, who do 
not nresent themselves in a fbrce equal to a third of the 
inhabitants, shall pay a oontribution of one thousand Cau- 
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Maitigpae, 
1.447,440; 
Ann. Hist. 



to all who should still resist the Liberal forces, 
offering a firee pardon to such as should desert 
-with their arms before the 20th of 
iiSf":-?**' November. The cruel resolution 
to put all to the sword who were 
found in arms contending against 
the Liberal forces, was too faith- 

ioriMdS*" ^«lly«»»'^**<*' All, whether monk8» 
Espoz-y- prieste, peasants, or soldiers, were 
Mina, iU. 5, ghot in cold blood, after having sur- 
rendered.^ 
Upon receiving intelligence of the fall of 
70 Castelfollit^ the Baron d'EroUee haet- 

Continned ened to unite himself to the remains 
disasters of of the earrison, with five thousand 
itfta^uMf' ™®^ whom he had collected in the 
flight of tbe mountains. Mina advanced to meet 
regency him: the opposite forces met be- 
flrom LrgeL tween Tora and Banchaga, and the 
Royalists were surprised and totally defeated. 
From thence Mina advanced to Balaguer, and 
its garrison, one thousand strong, fearing the 

Ionian livres, and the members of the mnnicipality shall 
be shot. 

**4. Every detached house in the covntry, or in any 
town or viilage which may be abandoned on the approach 
or the Constitutional troops, shall be sacked, pulled down, 
or burnt 

** 5. The municipal councilors, magistrates, and cur^s, 
who shall, being within three hours' march of my Iiead- 
quarters, neglect to send me daily inforaiation of the move- 
ments of the rebels, shall be subjected to a pecuniary con- 
tribution ; and ir serious disadvantage shall arise from the 
neglect of this duty, they shall be shot. 

**6. Every soldier from the rebel ranks who shaU pre- 
sent himself befbnt me, or one of my generals of division, 
befbre 30th November next, shall be pardoned. 

^AnmuU RtgiaUr, 18S3, p. 851. < 



fate of that of Castelfollit, evacuated the place, 
and withdrew to the mountains on his jr^^ ^ 
approach. Quesada, a few days before, ' " 
had been worsted in an encounter with ^ ' 
Espinoza in Navarre, his corps, three thousand 
five hundred strong, dispersed in the mountains, 
and he himself obliged to take refuge ii^ ^^ , »(i 
Bayonne. In Old Castile the curate "^*- ***■ 
Merino bad about the same time been defeated, 
and his band dispersed near Lerma. The Roy- 
alist cause seemed every where desperate, and 
the regency at Urgel, despairing of being able 
to maintain tiieir ground m Spain, had ^^ 
evacuated that town, and taken refuge 
in Pnycerda, close to the French frontier. The 
Trappist, after rainly endeavoring to not.w. 
make head against greatly superior ^ 

forces^ now concentrated against him 
in Catalonia, had been obliged also to take 
refuge within the French frontier, and had re- 
paired Toulouse, where he was the object of 
of almost superstitious veneration and dread; 
and the Baron d'Erolles himself closely follow- 
ed by Mina, was obliged to accept battle from 
his indefatigable pursuer, and beinff defeated, 
and his corps dispersed, had also found an asylum 
within the friendly lines of France. The sole 
strongholds now remaining to the Royalists 
in the north of Spain, in the end ^ ^^^^ ^j^, 
of November, were the forts of Urgel v. 4M, 496 ; 
and Mequinenza, which were im- Ann. R^. 
mediately invested by Mina; and s^'m^^ 
although the guerrilla contest still rias'dd 
continued in the mountains, every Epoz-y- 
thing like regular warfare was at Mlna,iil.24, 
an end throughout the Peninsula.^ 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

OOMGBSBS OF TXBOKA— -FBENCH UCYASION OF SPAIN— >D1UTH OF L0T7IB AVJLIL 



Thbbb decisive successes on the part of the 
Spanish reTolutionists demonstrated 
Great^ effect ^^® immense advantages they pos- 
produced by sessed from the coounand of the Got- 
these 8UC- ernment, the army, the treasury, and 
Liberai'^'^ the fortified places^ and rendered it 
more than doubtful whether, with 
all the support which the rural population 
could give it^ the Royalist cause would ever 
be able, without external aid, to prevail. Ex- 
perience had now sufficiently proven, that how- 
ever individually brave, ardent, and indefati- 
gable the detached corps of the Royalists might 
be, and however prolonged and harassing the 
warfare they might maintain in the mountains, 
they could not venture beyond their shelter 
witnout incurring the most imminent hazard 
of defeat It was impossible to expect that a 
confused and undisciplined band of priests, 
monks, cur6s, peasants, hidal^^ and smugglers, 
hastily assembled together, in general without 
artillery, always without magazines or stores, 
could make head against regular armies issuing 
out of fortresses amply supplied with both, and 
conducted by generals trained in the campaigns 
of Wellington. Immense was the impression 



foreign interference, and that the Royalists, in 
combating it, would only ruin themselves and 
their country, but effect nothing against the 
organized forces of their enemies. The ques- 
tion was one of life or death to the French 
monarchy; for how was royalty to exist at 
Paris if cast down at Madrid ? The necessity 
of the case can not be better stated than in the 
wordf of a celebrated and eloquent but candid 
historian of the Liberal school. "Whatever," 
says Lamartine, **may have been the faults of 
the Government of the Restoration at that 
period, it is impossible for an impartial histo- 
rian to disguise the extreme danger against 
which Louis XYIIL and his ministers had to 
guard themselves from the revolutions in the 
adjoining countries of Spain, Portugal, Naples^ 
and Piedmont) from wnich the conta^on of 
military revolutions and secret societies had 
spread into the armies, the last support of 
ttirones. It was not the cause of the French 
Bourbons which tottered, it was that of all 
kings and of all thrones. Even more, it was 
the cause of all the ancient institutions which 
were sapped in all the south of Europe by the 
new ideas and institutions. The north itself — 



which these successes produced on both sides|; Germany, Prussia, Russia — felt themselves p>ene- 



of the Pyrenees. There was no end to the ex- 
ultation of the Liberals, in most of the Frenoh 
and Spanish towns, at victories which appeared 
to promise a lasting triumph to their cause. 
Great as they had been, they were magnified 
tenfold by the enthusiasm of the Liberals in 
the press of both countries ; it was hard to say 
whether the declamations of their adherents in 
the Spanish Cortes or the French Chamber of 
Deputies were the most violent On the other 
hand, the Royalists in both countries were pro- 
portionally depressed. A ghastly crowd of five 
or six thousand fugitives from the northern 
provinces had burst through the passes of the 
Pyrenees, and escaped the sword of their pur- 
suers only by the protection of a nominally 
neutral but really friendly territory. They 
were starving, disarmed, naked, and destitute 
of every thing, and spread, wherever they went, 
the most heart-rending accounts of their sufFer- 
1 ^j, u|g| ings. They had lost all in the contest 
v.407,49B; for their religion and their king — all 
Martignac, but the remembrance of their wrongs 
i. 452, 463. j^^^ ^^ resolution to avenge them.* 
These events made the deepest impression 
2 upon the G ovemment and the whole 

Effect of Royalist party in France. The ex- 
these events ultation of the Liberals in Paris, 
*** J™"** and the open lo Paant sung daily 
an urope. ^ the journals^ filled them with dis- 
may. The conviction was daily becoming 
stronger among all reflecting men, that how- 
ever calamitous the progress of the revolution 
had been to Spain, and however much it threat- 
ened the cause of order and monarchy in both 
countries, it could not be put down without 



trated in their inmost veins by that passion for 
a renewal of things, that pouring of youthful 
blood into the institutions, that participation 
of the people in the government^ which is the 
soul of modem times. Entire nations, which 
had slept for centuries in their fetters^ gave 
symptoms of returning life, and even on the 
confines of Asia hoisted the signal of the resur- 
rection of nations. All was the work of seven 
years of peace, and of the freedom of thought 
m France. 

"The Bourbons had giren freedom to the 
press and to the tribune in their , 
country; and that liberty of thought^ Larmartine^s 
re-echoed from Paris and London in obsenationa 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, had occa- *?»J*^«» ■»»*>■ 
sioned the explosion of the revolu- ^ 
tionary elements which had been accumulating 
for centuries in the capitals of those countries 
By a natural rebound these revolutions — re- 
strained at Naples and Turin, fermenting and 
combating in Greco-Moldavia and Wallachia, 
triumphant and exasperated in Spain~<-reacted 
with terrible effect on the press, the tribune, 
the youth, and the army of France. The Con- 
stitution proclaimed at Cadiz, which left only 
the shadow of roj'alty, which surpassed in 
democracy the constitution of 1791 in France, 
and which was nothing in reality but a repub- 
lic masked by a throne, threw into the shade 
the Charter of Louis XYIIL and the mixed 
constitution of Great Britain. Revolutionary 
France blushed for its timidity in the career 
of innovation in presence of a nation which, 
like the Spanish, had achieved, at the first step^ 
the realization of all the visions of the philoso- 
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phy of 1789; which had established fireedom 
of worship in the realm of the iDquisiiion, 
vindicated the land from the priesthood in a 
state of monastic supremacy, and dethroned 
kings in a nation where absolute royalty was 
a dogma, and kin^ a faith. Every audacious 
step of the revolution at Madrid was applauded, 
and proposed to the imitation of the French 
army. The most vehement speeches of the 
orators in the Cortes, the most violent articles 
in th« revolutionary journals, were reprinted 
and eagerly read in France; the insurrection, 
the anarchy of the Spanish revolution, were the 
Bubject of enthusiasm in Paris ; every triumph 
of the anarchists at Madrid over the throne or 
the clergy was publicly celebrated as a triumph 
by the French revolutiomsts. Spain was on 
the verge of a republic ; and a republic pro- 
claimed on the other side of the Pyrenees could 
not fail to overturn the Bourbons in France. 
Europe was slipping from beneath the mon- 
archies; all felt it, and most of all the revolu- 
tionists of Paris. Was it possible that the Bour- 
bons and their partisans should alone not per- 
ceive itf War was declared between their 
iLamartlne *'*®™*^ ^^^ themselves; the field 
Hutoiredela ^^ battle was Spain: it was there 
Restaare- they must conquer or die. Who 
tton, Til. M, cun blame them for having not con- 
^- sented to die r » 

But while the considerations here so elo- 
^ quently set forth demonstrate the 

Opposite views absolute necessity of French in- 
whieh prevail- tervention in Spain, and vindi- 
edhi Great Brl- ^^^^ ^^ gt^pg tf^gy ^^^^ accord- 
ingly, there were many reasons, 
equally c<^ent and well-founded, which caused 
a very different view to be taken of the subject 
in Great Britain. The first of these was the 
general, it may be said invariable, sympathy 
of the English with any other people struggling 
for jfreedom, and their constant conviction that 
the cause of insurrection is that of justice, wis- 
dom, and ultimate happiness. Tms is not a 
mere passing conviction on the part of the in- 
habitants of this country — it is their firm and 
settled belief at all times, and in all places, and 
under all circumstances. No amount of exper- 
ience of ruin in other states, or sufferinp^ in 
their own, from the effect of such convulsions, 
is able to lessen their sympathy for the persons 
engaged in them, or shake their belief in their 
ultimately beneficial consequences. Justly 
proud of their own freedom, and tracing to its 
effects the chief part of the grandeur and pros- 
perity which this country has attained, they 
constantly think that if other nations could 
win for themselves similar institutions, they 
would attain to an equal degree of felicity. 
They never can be brought, generally speaking, 
to believe that there is an essential difference 
in race, physical circumstances, and degree of 
civilization, and that the form of government 
which is most beneficial in one situation is ut- 
terly ruinous in another. Their sympathy is 
always with the rebels; their wisnes, in the 
outset at least, for the people and against the 
government This was the case in 1789, when 
nearly all classes in Great Britain were carried 
away by the deceitful dawn of the French 
Revolution, and Mr. Pitt himself hailed it with 
rapture; and the same disposition led them. 
Vol. I.— Cc 



with a few exceptions of reflecting men, to 
augur well of the Spanish revolution, and to 
sympathize warmly with its fortunes. 

In addition to this^ there was another cir- 
cumstance, strongly rooted in the 5, 
national feelinffs, which rendered Repugnanoe 
the thoughts of any French inter* ^ French 
vention in Spain peculiarly ob- *°««^e°ti»tt- 
noxious to every person actuated by patri- 
otic dispositions in Great Britain. Spain had 
been the battle-field of Enffland ana France 
during the late war ; it haa been the theatre 
of Wellington's victories— the most glorious 
victories her arms had ever gained. The last 
time the French ensiens had been seen in the 
Pyrenees was when they were retiring before 
the triumphant host which the English general 
led in pursuit ; the last time the English flag 
had waved in Roncesvalles was when tiiey were 
preparing to carry a war of retaliation into the 
neart of France. To think of all this being 
reversed; of a hundred thousand French re- 
tracing their steps as conquerors through those 
defiles where they had so lately fled before a 
hundred thousand English, Spaniards, and Por- 
tuguese, was insupportable. Most of all did it 
appear so, when the invading host was now 
uought to be arrayed in the cause of despots 
against the liberties of mankind, and the de* 
fensive bands of the Spanish were united in 
the great cause of civil freedom and national 
independence. 

Add to this another consideration, not so ob- 
vious to the eeneral feelings of the q, 
multitude, influenced by present im- Danger ofa 
pressionS) but perhaps still more co- "J^^JJjJ,**^ 
gent with the far-seeing statesman, commSt 
^ided by ultimate results. England between 
had repeatedly, during the course of Franco and 
the eighteenth century, been brought ®P**"' 
to the brink of ruin by the superiority of the 
French and Spanish neets, taken together, to 
her own : l^e admirable skill of her admirals, 
the heroic resolution of her seamen, had alone 
enabled her to make head against the odds. 
The fatal error committed by tne Tories, in the 
days of Marlborough, in allowing the Spanish 
crown to remain on the head of a Bourbon 
prince, had become apparent to all reflecting 
men : it was equaled onlyby the error of the 
Whigs, in the days of Wellin^on, in doinff 
their utmost to allow it to remain on the head 
of a brother of Napoleon. The " family com- 
pact" in either ease miglit prove fatal to the 
independence of Great Britain. Such a com- 
pact was in an especial manner to be dreaded, 
if it became an alliance of feeling and interest, 
not less than blood and cabinets ; and a Bour^ 
bon king, restored to his throne by the arms 
of a Bourbon prince, was thrown into a close 
alliance with our hereditary enemies by iden- 
tity of cause and necessity of situation, not less 
than family connection and the danger of com- 
mon enemies. 

These considerations must ever be entitled to 
respect, for they were founded on the 7. 
generous feelings, a sincere, though Inftaenoeof 
perhaps mistaken zeal for the happi- ^ ctiSui 
ness of mankind, and a just apprecia- and^Span- 
tion of our political situation, and ishbond- 
the dangers which might ultimately l^'^**"- 
come to threaten oar independence. But in 
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addition to this there were others less entitled 
to respect, because based entirely on selfish de- 
sires, but not on that account the less likely to 
guide the opinions and form the wishes of a 
powerful portion of society. Influenced part- 
ly by their constant sympathy with revolution- 
ary efforts, and partly by the thirst for the ex- 
travagant gains offered for loans by the rulers 
of revolutionary states^ the capitalists of En- 
gland had largely embarked in adventures con- 
nected with the independence of South America. 
The idea of " healthy young republics" arising 
in those immense regions, and equaling those 
of North America in rapidity oi growth and 
extent of consumption of our manufactures, in- 
fluenced some; the prospect of seven, eight, 
and nine per cent., offered for loans^ and for a 
few years regpilarly paid, attracted others; the 
idea of the cause of liberty and independence 
spreading oyer the whole of the New World 
carried away a still greater multitude. No one 
doubted that these young republics, which had 
been mainly rescued from the colonial oppres- 
sion of Bpam by the sympathizing arms of En- 
gland, and the valor of Wellington's disband- 
ed veterans, would speedily become powerful 
states, in close alliance, political and commer- 
cial, with Great Britain, paying with regular- 
ity «nd thankfulness the ample interest due 
upon their debts, consuming an immense and 
daily increasing amount of our manufactures, 
and enriching in return the fortunate share- 
holders of the mining companies that were 
daily springing up, with a large share of the 
riches of Mexico and Peru. 
The sums expended by the capitalists of 
8. Great Britain in advances to the 
ImmenBe revolutionary governments of the 
Jh's"' **tah P®**!"*'^^* ^'^^ their revolted colonics 
and South were so sreat as almost to exceed 
American belief. They were stated by Lord 
^o»nu. Palmerston, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, at £150,000,000 between 1820 and 1850; 
and a considerable part of this immense sum 
had been advanced before the end of 1822. 
Payment of the interest even of those vast 
loans was thought, and not without reason, to 
be entirely dependent on support being given 
the revolutionary governments in the Peninsula 
and South America. It was well known that 
the independence of the revolted colonies had 
been mainly secured by the insurrection of the 
army assembled in the island of Leon, which 
had also overturned the monarchy of Spain; 
and it was expected, with reason, that the ut- 
most exertions would be made by tlie royal 
government, if once restored, to regain their 
sway over regions with which so lucratiye a 
commerce was wound up, and from which so 
large apart of the royal revenues was derived. 
Great fears were entertained, which were af- 
terward amply justified by the event, that the 
king, if restored to unrestricted authority, 
would not recoffnize the loans contracted Sy 
the Cortes, nearh^ the whole of which hod been 
Bupplied from London. Influenced by these 
considerations, the large and powerful body of 
English capitalists implicated in these advances, 
made the greatest efforts, by means of the press, 
public meetings, and detached publications, to 
keep alive the enthusiasm in regard to Spanish ■ 
freedom and South American independence; 



and with such success were their efforts attend- 
ed, that the people of England were kept al- 
most entirely in the dark as to the real nature 
and ultimate results of the contest in both 
hemispheres, and the enthusiasm in their favor 
was ail but imiyersaL 

A feeling so general, and supported by so 
many heart-stirring recollections and 
warm anticipations, could not fail, in views of the 
a country enjoyin^^ the popular form Cabinet and 
of government which England did, to Mr. Canning 
communicate itself to the House of ?^^ "'***" 
Commons ; and so powerful was the 
current, that it is probable no ministry could 
have been strong enough to withstand it But, 
in addition to mis, there were many circum- 
stances at that period which rendered any re- 
sistance to the popular wishes in this respect 
impossible. The Ministry, which had narrow- 
ly escaped shipwreck on the question of the 
queen's trial, was only beginning to recover ita 
popularity, and the king, who had so long la- 
bored under the load of unpopularity, had for 
the first time recently experienced, m Dublin 
and Edinburgh, the intoxication of popular ap- 
plause. It was not the time to check these fa- 
vorable dispositions, by i*unning counter to the 
national wishes on a great question of foreign 
policy. Add to this, that the Cabinet itself was 
divi^d on the subject, and a considerable por- 
tion, probably a majority, were inclined to go 
along with the popular views regarding it Mr. 
Canning, in particular, who, on Lord London- 
derry's death, had exchanged the office of Gov- 
ernor-general of India, to which he had been 
appointed, for the still more important one of 
Foreign Secretary, was an ardent supporter of 
these views. He was actuated in this alike by 
sentiment, ambition, and necessity. His feel- 
ings had originally led him to talce part with 
the Whigs ; and although on his entrance into 
public life, he, by the advice of their leaders, 
joined Mr. Pitt^ and became one of the most 
ardent opponents of the French Revolution, yet 
it was its excesses, not its original principles, 
which he condemned. His first inclinations 
never deserted him through life. The steady 
supporter of Catholic emancipation, he had also 
warmly embraced the new views in regard to 
freedom of trade wliich were then beginning, 
not only to prevail in Parb'ament, but to influ- 
ence Government During his keen contest for 
Liverpool, he had been thrown much among, 
and been on the most intimate terms with, tlic 
leading merchants of that city, and become ac- 
quainted with all their sanguine expectations 
as to the immense benefits wnich would accrue 
to this country from the establishment of South 
American independence. A steady supporter 
of Wellington during the war, the idea of the 
work he had achieved being undone, and French 
influence re-established in the Peninsula, was 
utterly abhorrent to his mind: a politician in- 
fluenced rather by feeling and impulse than 
reasoning and reflection, he did not see that the 
cause he was now so anxious to support in Spain 
was precisely the same as that which he had 
formerly so enei^etically combated in France. 
Finally, he was ambitious, and a great career 
lay -open before him; he was the man of the 
people, and they had placed him in power; he 
was the champion of England, and nis present 
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greatness, as well as future renown, was wound 
up with the maintenance of its interests and the 
furtherance of its desires. 

When views so utterly opposite were enter- 
tained on a great question of European 
Conmsa P^^'^^» Upon which it was indispensa- 
of Verona Die that a decision should be immedi- 
ngrmd on atelv adopted by the powers most im- 
by all the mediately interested, and by whose 
powers, j^mjjy ^jj*g peace of the world bad hith- 
erto been preservocC it was not surprising that 
the other powers should have become anxious 
for the result, and eagerly sought after every 
means of avoiding the dreaded rupture. If En- 
gland and France came to blows on the Spanish 
question, it was obvious to all that a desperate 
European strife, possibly eaualing the last in 
duration and blood, would be the result For 
although the military strength of France, back- 
ed by that of the Nothem powers, was obvious- 
ly far greater than that or Spain supported by 
Great Britain and Portugal, yet who could say 
how long this would last^ and how soon an 
outbreak at Paris might overturn the Govern- 
ment there, and array the strength of France 
on the side of revolution? The throne of Louis 
X VIIL rested on a volcano ; any day an erup- 
tion of the fires smouldering beneatn the sur- 
face might blow it into the air; and if such a 
catastrophe should occur, what security was 
there either for the independence of other na- 
tions, or the ability of the Northern powers to 
withstand the advances of revolution supported 
by the united strength of France and England ? 
Tnese considerations were so obvious, that they 
forced themselves on every mind ; and in order 
to avert the danger, a congress was resolved on, 
and YsaoNA fixed on as the place of its assem- 
blage. 

It was originally intended that Lord London- 
]j derry, then Foreign Minister, should 
Members himself have proceeded to this im- 
of the Con- portant congress; but his unhappy 
gresa there. ^Qg^i\^ rendered this impossible, and 
the Duke of Wellington was appointed to go in 
his stead. It was thought with justice that 
England, in an assembly where the leading ob- 
ject of deliberation would be the French inter- 
vention in Spain, could not be so appropriately 
or efficiently represented as by the illustrious 
warrior who haa effected its liberation from the 
thraldom of Napoleon. He was accompanied 
by Lord Strangford, the English embassador at 
Constantinople, the present Marquis of London- 
derry, and Lord Burghcrsh. France was rep- 
resented by her Foreign Ministers, M. de Mont- 
morency, M. de la Ferronnay, who was highly 
esteemed by the Emperor Alexander, at whose 
court he was embassador, and M. de Chateau- 
briand, who was admired by all the world, and 
who, at his own request^ had left the situation 
of embassador at London to share in the excite- 
ment and deliberation of the Congress. From 
his known semi-liberal opinions, as well as his 
great reputation, he was selected to be in some 
degree a check on M. de Montmorency, who 
was the representative of the extreme Royalists 
in France, and might, it was feared, unnecessa- 
rily precipitate hostilities. The Emperor Alex- 
ander was there in person, accompanied by Nes- 
selrode, M. de Takicheff, M. de Strogonoff, his 
embassadors at Vienna and Constantinople, and 



Count Pozzo di Borgo. Capo d*Istria, on ac- 
count of his known interest in the Greek insur- 
rection, was absent Metternich, who soon be- 
came the soul of the negotiations, was there on 
the part of Austria, wim Count Lebzeltern, the 
embassador at St Petersburg ; and Prussia was 
represented by its veteran diplomatists, l^ince 
Hardenberg and Count Bernstorff. Florence 
was at first thought of as the place 
of meeting; but at the request of Jcs^Sts^"' 
the Emperor Alexander it was ex- Lam. vh! 
changea for Verona, on account of M, 96 ; Lao. 

the latter city being a sort of mid- ^n^JUJ'iH? ' 
... "^ %^ A ° ct • J Cnatcaubrt- 

way station between Spain and and, Con- 
Greece, the two countries which it gres do Ve- 
was foreseen would principally oc- ^°®» *• ^'^» 
cupy the attention ot the Congress.^ 

Verona, a city celebrated alike in ancient 
and modern times, is situated at the 12. 
foot of the Alps, at the place where Description 
the Adige, after forcing its way of Verona, 
through the defile of Chiusa, immortalized by 
Dante, first emerges into the smiling plain of 
Lombard3\ It is chiefly known to travelers 
from its noble amphitheatre, second only to the 
Coliseum in solidity and grandeur, and the in- 
terior of which is still as perfect as when it was 
filled with the admiring subjects of the Roman 
emperors. Its situation, at the entrance of the 
great defile which leads from Germany into 
Italy, has rendered it the scene since that time 
of many memorable events, when rival generals 
contended for the mastery of the Empire, and 
the Gothic hordes descended from the north to 
slake their thirst for spoil with the riches of 
the fairest part of Europe. The great contest 
between Otho and Vitellius, which Tacitus has 
immortalized," was decided under its 9 Tacitus, 
walls ; the hordes of Alaric, the le- Hist. li. ab, 
gions of Theodoric, defiled through its ^• 
gates ; and it was from thence that Napoleon 
set out at the head of the redoubtable grena- 
diers who decided the terrible strife between 
France and Austria on the dikes of Areola. 
Nor is the charm of imagination wanting to 
complete the interest of these historic recol- 
lections, for it contains the tomb of Juliet, and 
has been immortalized by the genius of Shak- 
speare.* The modem city presents an interest- 
ing assemblage of the relics of ancient and mod- 
ern times ; for if the stately remains of its am- 
phitheatre carry us back to the days of the 
Roman emperors, its foilified bridges, curious 
arches, and castellated towers, remind us not 
less forcibly of the times of Gothic strife ; while 
its spacious squares, elegant piazzas, and deco- 
rated theatres, bespeak the riches 
and luxury which have grown up ^^S^ot. 
with the peace of modern society.' 

Before goine to Verona, M. de Montmorency 
repaired to Vienna, where he had 
several confidential interviews with Views of tbs 
M. de Metternich. Their views were difTerent 
entirely in unison ; and as it was an- powers at the 
ticipated that the intentions of the uJJJJJJfg^. 
cabinet of Berlin would be mainly 
influenced by those of the Emperor Alexander, 
who was known to have the utmost dread of 
the military revolts of Southern Europe, it was 

* See ** The Tomb In Verona," a flragment, but one of 
the most interesting or the many interesting momunents 
of Sir E. B. Lytton'a genios. 
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with reason expected that the resolutioiifl of the 
assembled powers would be all but unanimous. 
England, indeed, it was well known, would be 
strongly opposed to any armed intervention of 
France in the Peninsula ; but, oppressed as she 
was wiUi debt, and absorbed in pacific objects, 
it was not anticipated that she would draw the 
sword in its b^ali^ in opposition to the de- 
clared resolution of all the great ^wers on the 
Continent ; and the extreme division of opinion 
in Spain and Portugal themselves, on the sub- 
ject of the revolution, encouraged the hope that 
their governments would fall to the ground of 
themselves, without the necessity of military 
operations. Tet, notwithstanding the favorable 
circumstances which augured so well for vigor- 
ous measures^ the Cabinet of Louis XYIII. was 
much divided on tiie subject The king him- 
j seli^ with M. de Yill^le, his Prime 

S73 $76 • Minister, strongly inclined to a pa- 
Lac. iii. 405, cific policy, and deprecated war as 
407; Lam. a last resource to be avoided as long 
vii. 96, W. ^ possible. » 

Verona exhibited, when the Congress opened 
within its walls, even more than the 
Brilliant as- ^^ union of rank, tfenius, celeb- 
■exnblage of rity, and beauty, which are usually 
P'inc***^ attracted by such aseemblages. The 
tt VeroS."" Empress of Austria was present, tlie 
ex-Empress Marie-Louise was there, 
and enjoyed the happiness of being a^ain united 
to her august famuy ; but the brilliant dream 
of her life had already passed away, and the 
widow of Napoleon had sunk into tne obscure 
wife of her own chamberlain. The Queen of 
Sardinia, with the princesses her daughters, 
the princesses of Tuscany, Modena, and several 
of the German powers, embellislied the saloons 
by their beauty, or adorned them by their 
charms. Never had any town in Italy exhib- 
ited such a combination of every thing that 
could distract the thoughts of the diplomatists, 
or dazzle the eyes of the multitude. The prin- 
cipal actors and actresses from Paris and Vien- 
na had arrived, and added by their talents to 
the general enchantment; splendid balls suc- 
ceeded each other in rapid succession, inter- 
mingled with concerts, in which the genius of 
Rossini shone forth with the highest lustre. In 
the midst of all this pomp and splendor, the 
business of diplomacy proceeded abreast of that 
of amusement; the embassadors were as much 
occupied as the chamberlains; and a hidden 
but most formidable power — that of the Jes- 
* Lac 111 ^^^ '^^ ^^ extreme religions party 
406, 411 ;* —carried on a series of intrigues des- 
Cap. Tii. tined to produce the most important 
^f^^^' results." 
The first matter brought under the consider- 
ation of the Congress was the in- 

Trtaty*for the «"^^'*®<^**®'^ *"* Greece, and the com- 
tracaation of plicated relations of Russia and the 
Piedmont and Porte ; but they must be reserved 

' ' important subject will be fully dis- 
cussed. The state of Piedmont next came un- 
der discussion, and as it presented much fewer 
difficulties, it was soon adjusted. The King 
of Sardinia declared that the time had now ar- 
rived when the state of his dominions was so 
satis&ctory that he could dispense with the 
presence and protection of the auxiliary Aus- 



trian force. The allied sovereigns acceded to 
his request for its removal, and a treaty was in 
consequence concluded, by which it was stipu- 
lated that the Austrian ti<>ops should begin to 
evacuate his territories on the 81st December, 
and that the evacuation should be completed ' 
by the delivery of the fortress of Alessandria on 
the 80th September, 1828. By a separate con- 
vention, concluded at the same time, it was 
agreed that the auxiliary Austrian force whidi 
occupied Naples and Sicily, and ,-^ j. 
whicli was supported entirely at H.ifei^/AMi 
the cost of their inhabitants, should Hist. v. 707; 
be reduced by seventeen thousand ^^9' "^n* 375, 



men.' 



A strenuous and most praiseworthy attempt 
was made by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, under Mr. Canning's instruc- Re^rtSu of 
tionfl^ to procure some resolution the Congress 
from the allied powers against the regarding the 
slave-trade. He stated, in his note ■^»^«-*'«*l«- 
on th^s subject, that of the eight powers who, 
in 1815, haa signed a declaration against that 
atrocious traffic, and expressed a desire to " put 
a period to a scourge which had so long deso- 
lated Africa, disgraced Europe, and afflicted 
humanity," seven had passea laws with the 
design of prohibiting tneir subjects entirely 
from engaging in it ; but Portugal and Brazil 
continued to carry it on to an unprecedented 
extent To such a length was this trade now 
pushed, that during seven months of the year 
1821 above 88,000 human beings had been torn 
from the coast of Africa, and thrown into hope- 
less and irremediable slavery; and from the 
month of July, 1820, to that of October, 1821, 
no less than 882 vessels had entered the rivers 
of Africa, to the north of the equator, to buy 
slaves, each of which could carr}' 600 or 600 
slaves, which would, if tliey were all filled, im- 
ply a transportation of nearly 200,000 human 
beings. Great part of this detestable traffic 
was statod to be carried on under the French 
flag. Notwithstanding these appalling facta, 
which could neither be denied nor controverted, 
the resistance on the part of the French govern- 
ment to any decisive measure which might ex- 
clude them from a share of this lucrative com- 
merce was so great, that all that Great Britain 
could obtain From the Congress was a vague 
declaration from the five great powers, '* £at 
they have never ceased, ana will never cease, to 
regard the slave-trade as a traffic 
which has too long desolated Af- NoteTrToT^ai!! 
rica, disgraced Europe, and affiict- ib22;Reponee 
ed humanity; and that they are dcChatcaubri- 
ready, by all means in their power, "^23 ; S'l^i. 
to concur in all measures which uonsdes Con- 
may insu/e and accelerate the en- «tcb. Nov. 28, 
tire and final abolition of that i^^^?;^"'* 

. V. 1 00, 707. 

commerce.' 

Another subject was brought under the 
notice of the Congress by Great .. 

Britain, upon which the views NoteofEngland 
of its Cabinet and of that of the regarding South 
Tuileries were still more at vari- American Inde- 
ance, and which presaged great 
and lasting changes in both hemispheres. This 
was the ctll-important one of South American 
Indepkndenck The Duke of Wellington pre- 
sented a note to the Congress, in which it was 
stated, ** The connection subsisting between the 
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subjects of his Britanoio Majesty and the other 
parts of the globe has for long rendered it ne- 
cessary for mm to recognize the existence de 
facto of governments formed in different places, 
so far as was necessary to conclude treaties 
with them ; the relaxation of the authority of 
Spain in her colonies in South America has 
given rise to a host of pirates and adventurers 
— an insupportable evi( which it is impossible 
for Englana to extirpate without the aia of the 
local authorities wnich occupy the adjacent 
coasts and harbors ; and the necessity of this 
co-operation can not but lead to the recogni- 
tion di facto of a number of grovemments of 
their own creation." Veiled under a desire to 
suppress the undoubted evil of piracy, this 
was an attempt indirectly to obtain from the 
Con g ress some act or decmration amounting to 
a recognition of the independence of South 
America. The other powers, accordingly, saw 
the object, and immediately took the alarm. 
Austria answered, " that England was perfect- 
ly entitled to defend her commercial interests 
from piracy ; but as to the independence of the 
Spanish colonies, Austria would never recoffuize 
it, so long as his Christian Majesty had not 
formally renounced the rights of sovereignty 
heretofore exercised over these provinces/' 
Prussia and Russia answered the note in the 
same terms; and in a long and able note, 
drawn by M. de Chateaubnand, on the part 
of France — "In so srave a qaestion, France 
feels that Spain should, in the nrst instance, be 
consulted as sovereign de jure of these coloniea 
1^'ance concurs with England in holding that^ 
when intestine troubles have long prevailed, 
and the law of nations has thereby been prac- 
tically abrogated, on account of tne weakness 
of one of the belligerent powers, natural right 
resumes its empire. She admits that there are 
inevitable prescriptions of some rights, and 
that, after a ffovernment has long resisted, it is 
sometimes obliged to yield to overbearing ne- 
cessity, in order to terminate many evils, and 
prevent one state from alone reaping advant- 
ages in which other states are entitled to par- 
ticipate. But to prevent the jealousies and 
rivalries of commerce, which might involve 
governments against their will in hostilities^ 
some general measure should be adopted ; and 
perhaps it would be possible to reconcile the 
uteresta of Spain, of its colonies, and of the 
European states, by a measure which, founded 
on the broad basis of equality and reciprocity, 
mi^ht bring into harmony^ also the riffhts of 
legitimacy and the necessities of policy. The 
proposed measure, as a matter of course, came 
to nothing ; but the circumstance of its being 
, Chstean- ^^^ached at all proved what adverse 
brisnd. Con- interests were arising in the world, 
gr^B de Ve- and the seeds of what divisions were 
rone, 1. W, germinating beneath the treacherous 
surface of the European alliance.' 
But all these subjects of division, important 
lg^ and pregnant with future changes 
IiMtrue- as they were, yielded to the Spanish 
tlons of M. question, for the solution of which 
M. deMon? ^^ Congress had been assembled, 
moreney and which required immediate de- 
resarding cision. The instructions of M. de 
^P*^"- Villdle on this subject were very 
eautiously worded, and intended, above all, to 



avoid the appearance of France requesting from 
the other powers inttruetioM how to act m the 
affairs of the Peninsula. They bore, "We 
have not determined to make war on Spain; 
the Cortes would carry Ferdinand back to Cadis 
rather than suffer him to be conducted to 
Verona. The situation of France is not such 
as to oblige us to ask for permission for a war 
of invasion^ as Austria was at La^bach ; for we 
are under no necessity of declaring war at all, 
nor of asking for succor to carry it on if we 
do ; and we could not admit of it, if it should 
lead to the passage of foreign troops through 
our territory. The opinion of our plenipoten- 
tiaries upon the question of what the Congress 
should determine on in regard to Spain is, tiiat 
France u the tale power wkieh thotda act with it$ 
troopi, and that it tntut be the 9ole jud^e of 
when it i» neeeuary to do 90. The Frenca 
plenipotentiaries must never consent that the 
Congress should prescribe the conduct which 
France should pursue in regard to SpaiiL They 
should accept of no pecunia^ succor nor aid 
from the passage of troops through our terri- 
tory. They should be firm in considering the 
Spanish question in its eeneral aspect, and en- 
deavor to obtain from uie Congress a contin- 
fent treaty, honorable and advantageous to 
"ranee, either for the case of a j r^^ ^tm^ , 
war between herself and Spain, or brisnd, Cob- 
for the case of the powers reeog- V^ ^ V©- 
nin^ig the independence of South J^f ' *• ^^ 
America.^ 

On the other hand, the instructions of En- 
gland to her plenipotentiary were 
equally decided, and such as ap- ^^ cllmimg^s 
parenUy to render almost unavoid- instmetions to 
able a rupture between the two Duke of Wei. 
Dowers. Lord Londonderry, b«- ^Jj g^ 
fore hu death, had drawn up a *^ 
note for our plenipotentiaries, which repudia- 
ted, in the strongest manner, any interierence 
in the domestic concerns of Spain.* Mr. Can- 
ning had only been forty-eight hours in office 
when he was called on to give his instructions 
to the Duke of Wellington, who was appointed 
successor to that lamented nobleman as the 
plenipotentiary of England; but he had no 
difficulty in at once drawing them up. Hia 

Srivate inclination, not less than his publie 
uty, led him to adhere to the line marked out 
by Lord Londonderry. His instructions to 
Wellington, accordingly, on this point were, 
" If there be a determined project to interfere, 
by force or by menace, in tne present stru^^le 
in Spain, so convinced are his Majesty's Mmis- 
ters of the uselessness and danger of any such 
interference, so objectionable does t ^r. Canning's 
it appear to them in principle,' InstnictionB to 
as well as utterly impracticable 2![f?*Sr*{^ . 
in execution, that, when the ne- j^\ Reg. 18^ 
cessity arises— or, I would rather V7 ; PuWcdocu- 
say, when an opportunity pre- g«nt«> •"^o^""'- 
sents itself— I am to instruct ^*** ^- ***• 



* " With respect to Spain, tbere seenifl nothing to add 
to, or Tsry, in the ooonw of policy hitherto punmed. So- 
licitude Ibr the royal ftmily^ oboerrance of our engage 
mente with Portt^al, and a n^ obMtmence/rom ony m- 
taferenee m the vnUnud (^ffnxre of that eountrut mnat be 
considered aa fhrming the limits of hia MsJesty*B policy .** 
— -Marqnia Londohdkbbt'i Instrwtiene, traaaftrred to 
the Duke of WeUington, Sept. 14, 18SS. AmnuU 
ter, 1838, p. 90. (Pablio Docomenu.) 
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Tonr Grace at once frankly and decidedly to 
declare, that to any mteh interference kU Ma- 
jeety will not he a party." 
When inatractions so directly at variance 

were given to the English and 
MeMwtia French plenipotentiaries upon a 
adopted by the great public question, on which 
majority of tlM an instant decision required to be 
UMMvublecr'^ taken by the powers immediately 

concerned, it need not be said that 
the peace of Europe was seriously threatened. 
In effect, the divergence of opinion upon this 
point, as well as the ulterior one of recognizing 
the independence of the revolted colonies in 
South America, was so great, that it probably 
would have been broken, and a calamitous war 
ensued, if the other powers had been lees unan- 
imous and decided tnan they were in support- 
ing the French view of the necessity of an 
armed intervention. The Emperor Alexander, 
from the first) both ofScially tnrough His pleni- 
potentiaries, and privately in society, expressed 
iis opinion in the strongest manner on this sub- 
ject, and declared his readiness to support any 
measures which France might deem essential 
for its safety. Prussia adopted the same views : 
the obligations contracted in 1813 rendered no 
other course practicable to the Cabinet of Berlin. 
Austria was more doubtful : Mettemich had a 
mortal dread of the northern Colossus, and in 
secret urged M. de YilUle to adopt no measures 
which should give the Emperor of Russia a 

Sretext for again moving nis troops across 
rermany. But as he was fully impressed 
with the danger to Europe from the revolu- 
tionary principles acted upon in Spain, and he 
had himself coerced them in the most vigorous 
manner in Italy, he could not ostensibly devi- 
ate from the other Continental powers on a sub- 
ject so vital to their common welfare. Ac- 
cordingly, after several conferences, in the 
course of which the Duke of Wellington 
strongly insisted on the necessity of limiting 
their interference with Spain to resistance to 
its external aggressions or attempts at propa- 
1 Pracd gandism, but not attempting any 

Verbal "oet. ^^med interference with its domes- 
SO, and Nov. tic concerns, the matter came to this, 
m *^ '«m*' ^** ^® ^"^® ®^ Wellington refused 
Sa ^ ciia?^' '** '*^'* '^* proems verbaux of the con- 
teaabriand, ference, wnen the opinions of the 
Congrds de other powers were expressed in far 
ImTw** ^^^ °^ *^ intervention, in certain 
* events, in the Peninsula.* 

The mode of deliberating on this subject was 
31 Tory peculiar, but well calculated 
Qoestiom to cut short the usual evasions 
proposed by and subterfuges of diplomatic inter- 
uaBw?re^f ®^""®' Fr*nc©. through its minis- 
the Conti- ^^y proposed three questions to the 
Dental Congress, which were as follows: 

6*^f"d"^ " 1- ^° *^**® France should find her- 
°* • g^if Qoder the necessity of recalling 
her embassador from Madrid, and interrupting 
all diplomatic relations with Spain, are the 
great powers disposed to adopt similar steps, 
and to break on their intercourse with that 
country also? 2. If war should break out be- 
tween France and Spain, in what way, and by 
what acts, would the great powers give France 
their moral support^ in such a manner as to in- 
spire a salutary terror into the revolutionists 



of all countries? S. What, in fine, are the in- 
tentions of the great powers in regard to the 
extent of the material succor which they are 
disposed to give to France, in case, on her re- 
quisition, such assistance might appear neces- 
sary f" To these questions '*the three Conti- 
nental powers answered, on the 80th October, 
that they would follow the example of France 
in respect to their diplomatic relations; that 
they would take the same attitude which France 
took ; and that they would give all the succor 
of which it might stand in need. A treaty 
was to fix the period and mode of that co- 
operation.*' The Duke of Wellington answer- 
ed, on the part of Great Britain, "that having 
no information as to the causes of this mis- 
understanding, and not being in a situation to 
form a judgment on the hypothetical case put^ 
it was impossible for him to answer any of the 
questions. It was afterward agreed that, in- 
stead of a joint note bein^ prepared by the four 
Continental powers, and signea by their respect* 
ive plenipotentiaries, each should address a 
separate note to the Cabinet of Madrid of the 
same general import, but contain- j -vvellinc- 
ing in detail the views by which ton'e Memo- 
they were severally actualea; which random, 
was accordingly done: while the Jg^' JJ». 
Duke of Wellington addressed a note Questions 
to the Congress, statins the reasons of France ; 
why his Government abstained from '^"ii'^ifi' 
any such intervention.** ^* * 



* TtM notes of the Ibnr Continental powers were all oT 
the nine import ; that of Prussia was the most explicit, 
and was in these terms : " The Prussian GoTcmment 
sees with grief the Spanish Goremment enter upon a 
career which menaces the tranquillity of Europe ; it re- 
collecu the title to the admiration of the world which the 
Spanish nation has given during so many ages, and the 
heroic perseverance with which it has triumphed over tlie 
ambitious and oppressive efforts of the usurper of the 
tlirone of France. The moral state of Spain is such at 
present, that the fbreign powers must necessarily find 
themselves disturbed by it. Doctrines subversive of sll 
social order are there openly preached and protected; 
daily insults against all the sovereigns of Europe fill its 
Journals with impunity. The clubs of Spain have their 
emissaries in all quarters, to associate witli their dark de- 
signs conspirators in every country against the puWc 
order and the legitimate authority. The inevitable effect of 
these disorders is seen in the interruption of the relations 
between France and Spain. The irritation to which it 
gives rise is such as to inspire the most serioos alarm as 
to the preservation of peace between the two countries. 
That consideration itself would sufilee to determine the 
united sovereigns to brealc silence on a state of things 
which flrom day to day threatens to compromise the tran- 
quillity of Europe. It is not fbr fbreisn powers to de- 
termine what institutions answer best for the character, 
manners, and real necessities of the Spanish nation ; but 
it belongs to them undoubtedly to judge of the efln^cts 
which experience has taught them such changes produce 
upon themselves, and to fix their determination and future 
position in regard to Spain on these considerations.'* — 
Chateaubriand, Congrea de Verone^i. 130, 131. 

On the other hand, the Duke of Wellington, in his note 
to the Continental sovereigns, said, **The origin, circum- 
stances, and consequences of the Spanish Revolution, 
the existing state of aflkirs in Spain, and the conduct of 
those who have been at the head of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, may have endangered the safety of other countries, 
and may have excited the uneasiness of the Governments 
whose Ministers I am now addressing, and those Govern- 
ments may think it necessary to address the Spaiiish Gov- 
ernment upon the topics referred to in their dispatches. 
But I would request those Ministers to consider whether 
the measures now proposed are calculated to allay the ir- 
ritation against France, and to prevent a possible rupture, 
and whether they might not with advantage be delayed to 
a later period. They are certainly calculated to iiriute 
the Government of Spain : to aflbrd ground for a belief 
that advantage has been taken of the irritation which sub- 
sists between thai Govenunent and France lo eall down 
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The business of the Congress at Verona was 
no\v concluded, and it had turned 

View* of **"' ®°*ir®^y *o ^*« advantage of 
wbat had France ; for not only had she gained 
oecurredin the consent of all the Continental 
thia Con- gtates to the policy which she deem- 
*"**' ed it expedient to adopt» but, what 

was of equal importance, she had been allowed 
to remain the judge of that |>olicy : the other 
powers had agreed to follow in her wake, not 
take the lead. For the first time for a very 
long period, England found herself isolated on 
the Continent) and doomed to be the impotent 
spectator of operations which she neither ap- 
proved of nor could prevent Without follow- 
ing out further the tnread of the negotiations, 
which were now substantially decided, it is 
more material to show what were the secret 
views of the French diplomatists in ihia^ for 
then^ auspicious state of affairs. "The dis- 
patca of M. de Montmorency," said Chateau- 
briand to M. de Vill^le, ''will show you the 
conclusion of the affair of Spain, which has 
turned out entirely as you wished. This even- 
ing we are to have a conference, to determine 
on the mode of making known the sentiments 
of the Alliance to Europe. Russia is marvel- 
ously favcrrable; Austria is with us on this, 
though on other points inclined to the Enelish" 
policy ; Prussia follows Austria. The wisn of 
the powers is decidedly pronounced for a war 
with Spain. It is for you, my dear friend, to 
eonsider whether you ought not to seize the 
occasion, perhaps unique^ to replace France in 
the rank of military powers; to restore the 
white cockade in a war, in shorty almost with- 
out danger, to which the opinions of the Roy- 
ftlists and the army strongly incline. There is 
no question of the occupation of the Peninsula, 
but of a rapid movement which would restore 
power to tiia true Spaniards, and take away 
from you all disquietude for the future. The 
last dispatches of M. Lagarde prove how easy 

" Chatea - ^*^** BUCCeSS WOUld DC* All COUtl- 

briand to ~ nental Europe would be for us ; and 
M. de vu- if England took umbrage, she would 
'^^^o^**?! ^^^ ^^^^ have time to throw herself 
1882 ^Con- ^'^ '^ colony. As to the Chambers, 
giea de Ye- success covers every thing. Doubt- 
rone, i. 144, less commerce and the finances would 
suffer for a moment, but nothing great 

upon Spain the power of Uw AlUanee, and thus to embar- 
raas atill more the difflcalt position of the French Gov- 
ernment. I^is Miyesty^s Government is of opinion, that 
to animadvert apon the internal transactions of an inde- 
pendent atate, unless such transactions affect the easen- 
tial interests of Ilia Majesty's aubjecta, ia inconaiatent 
with tlioae principles on which hia Majeaty baa invariably 
acted on all queationa concerning the internal eonoema of 
other conntriea; that such animadveraiona, if made, 
must involve his Majeaty in aerioua reaponaibility if they 
should produce any eJOTect, and must irritate if they ahould 
not ; and if addressed aa proposed, to the Spaniah Gov- 
ernment, are likely to be iiuttrioaa to the best interests of 
Spain, and to produce the worat conaeqnences upon the 
probable diacuaalon between that country and France. 
The King's Government must therefore decline to adviae 
hia Majesty to hold a common language with hia alliea 
upon thia occasion ; and it ia ao neceasary for hia Majesty 
not to be suppoaed to participate in a meaaure of thia de* 
fleription« and ealeuiated to produce such consequeiK^, 
Chat hia Government muat equally reflrain finom adviaing 
hia Mi^eaty to direct that any communication shoui? toe 
made to the Spaniah Government on the subject or r ^ 
lations with France.*'— Duke of Wbllinoton*^ xl^* #n 
the AUied PoKwrj.aOth November, 1833 ; Annuaf^fiti . 
Sir, 1809, p, lOi, (Public Docunienis.) ^tg^' 



can be done without some inconveniencefl^ To 
destroy a focus of Jacobinism, to re-establish a 
Bourbon on the throne by the arms of a Bour- 
bon — these are results which outweigh all con- 
siderations of a secondary nature." 

But while M. de Chateaubriand, M. de, Mont- 
morency, and the war party, were ^ 
with reason congratulating them- Views of M. 
selves on the success of France at de Villele ' 
the Congress, very different views 5?vin°'*** 
were entertained by Louis XVIU. *^'"' 
and M. de Villele at Faris. They were sincere- 
ly pacific in their ideas, and, not without rea- 
son, extremely apprehensive of the possible con- 
sequences of a war with Spain. It was not ex- 
ternal, but internal, danger that they dreaded. 
They were well aware that Spain, in its dis- 
tracted state, would be wholly unable to with- 
stand the arms of France, if these arms were 
united; but who could answer for this una- 
nimity prevailing in a war of opinion, when the 
Frencn troops grouped round the white flag 
were to be met by the Spanbh arrayed under 
the tricolor standards? The recent disasters 
of the Royalists in Spain had shown how little 
reliance was to bo placed on their support in 
any serious conflict; and was there no reason 
to apprehend that^ if the arms and the Liberal 
pr^ss of England were engaged on the side of 
the republicans in the Peninsula, a convulsion 
fatal to the reigning dynasty might ensue to 
the south of the Channel? These considera- 
tions weighed much both with the king and 
his Prime Minister; and although, on his re- 
turn from the Congress^ M. de Montmorency 
was made a duke, yet grave doubts were still 
entertained whether it was either prudent or 
safe to go into the measures agreea on by the 
Congress. They were confirmed in these opin- 
ions by the Ihike of Wellington, who, on his 
way back from Verona, had a long and confi- 
dential interview with Louis XYIII. at Paris, 
in which he represented to him in the strongest 
manner the extreme danger which France would 
run in the event of a rupture, both from inter- 
nal dissension and the loss of tiie alliance and 
moral support of England. The great personal 
influence qf the Duke of Wellington, the services 
he had rendered to the royal cause, and the ob- 
vious weight of his arguments, produced such an 
effect, that they had well-nigh over- , j^^^ ^j^ 
turned every thing done at Verona, 107, 106 ; ' 
and detached France from the alii- Cap. viiL 
ance of the Continental sovereigns.* * *» '• 

The first effect it produced was to overturn 
M. de Montmorency, and place M de 34. 
Chateaubriand in his stead. So un- Secret cor- 
easy was the kine at what the Duke "■P**";?^ 
of Wellington had represented, that S*ViUdle' 
he demanded a distinct explanation and M. de 
from M. de Montmorency of the ''■«a"l«- 
causes of complaint which he had affainst the 
Spanish government The latter repbed, " that 

* The dnke'a instrurtiona on thia occasion were as fol- 

lowa : *' The Duke of Wellington may declaro openly to 

his Migesty the King of France, that the Government of 

Ilia Britannic Majeaty has alwaya been oppoaed to any 

ibreign intervention in the internal affkira of Spain. The 

Spaniah Government haa given no cauae of complaint to 

any power, and the defects of its constitution are a matter 

of internal politics, with which no Ibreign power haa any 

l\Ue to interfere.**— Mr. Cannino's Memcrandum to the 

Dvu OP WsLUNaTON, Not. 4, 1823; C4rBriouKf ▼iU. 

5,0. 
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the causes of difference between France and 
8pain were not of so precise a kind as to admit 
of an exact and special definition ; that a new 
state of tJbings haa been formed by the relations 
of the two countries ; that the opinions in the 
ascendant in Spain were such as to endanger 
his Majesty's dominions^ and that France would 
rather incur all the risks of war than expose it- 
self to the inconveniences of the other alterna- 
tive.'' Meanwhile the journals in the interest 
of the respective ministers commenced a violent 
contest on the subject, the Journal des Debats 
maintaining the necessity of preserving peace, 
the Quotidtenne the imperative duty of going 
to war. In this state of division, both m re- 
spect of public opinion and in his own Cabi- 
net, the King, with the eoncurrence of M. de 
VillSle, adopted the questionable step of open- 
ing, through the Prime Minister, a secret cor- 
respondence with M. de Lagarde, the embassa- 
dor at Madrid, unknown to the Foreign Minis- 
ter, in which he recommended a conciliatory 
course of policy, entirely at variance with what 
had been agreed upon at the Congress, and very 
nearly in accordance with the views of England 
on the subject. The idea of Louis XVIIL, and 
which flattered his secret vanity, was, that Fer- 
dinand VII. should follow his example, and give 
a constitution to his subjects, which might es- 
tablish a representative monarchy in harmony 
with that existinff to the north of the Pyrenees. 
It never occurred to him that, without the sup- 
1 cq). viii. P<^i*t of the allied bayonets, that con- 
7, to ; Lam. stitution never would have been ac- 
vil. 107, loe. ccpted in his own dominions.' * 

* The note of M. de Villdle approved of by Louis XVIII. 
■et forth—" Since the reTOltttion which occurred in Spain 
in April, IBSO, France, reganUeaaof the dangera with which 
she neraelfwaa threatened by that revolution, haa used its 
best endeavors to draw closer the bonds which unite the 
two kings, and to maintain the connections which unite 
tlie two people. But the influenoos which had led to the 
changes In the Spanish monarchy have become more pow- 
erfVU than the changes themselves, as it was easy to fore- 
see would be the case. A constitution which King Ferdi- 
nand had neither recognized nor accepted in resuming his 
crown, was imposed up(m him by a military insurrection. 
The natural consequence of that nas beeiu that every dis- 
contented Spaniard has conceived himself entitled to seek 
by the same method an order of things more in harmony 
with bis opinions and principles, and the use of (brce has 
caused it to be refarded as a right. Thence the movement 
of the guard at Madrid, the appearance of armed corps in 
dilTerent parts of Spain. The provinces adjoining France 
have been the principal theatre of that civil war. Thence 
arose the necessity on the part of France to take measures 
Ibr its own security. The events which have taken place 
since the establishment of the army of observation at the 
Ibot of the Pyrenees have sufficiently Justified the foresight 
of his Miyesty in forming it. The precautions of France 
have appeared Just to its allies ; ana the Continental pow- 
ers have adopted the resolution to unite themnelves to her, 
if it should become necessary, to maintain her dignity and 
repose. France voould have been contented with a resolu- 
tion at once so friendly and honorable to her ; but Austria, 
Prussia f and Russia have deemed it necessary to add to 
that act of the Alliance a manifisstation of their own senti- 
ments. Diplomatic notes have in consequence been ad- 
dressed to tne representatives of these powers at Madrid, 
who will (bllow the instructions of their respective courts. 
As for you, M. le Comte, you will say that the government 
of the king is intimately united with his allies in the Arm 
determination to rejfel by every means the revolutionary 
principle ; and that it participates equally strongly with 
them in the desire which they fM that the noble Spanish 
nation may find a remedy of itself Ua the evils which af- 
flict it— evils which are of a kind to disquiet the govern- 
ments of Europe, and impose upon them precautions al- 
ways painAil. You will assure them that the people of 
the Peninsula, restored to tranquillity, will always find in 
their neighbors sincere and loyal friends. The succor of 
all kinds which France ean dispose of in fkvor of Spain 



As soon as M. de Montmorency was made 
acc^uainted with this secret intrigue, 95. 
which virtually superseded him in Debate on it 
his own department in the most im- iSrt**'JnS"^ 
portant branch of state policy, he aignation of 
msisted on a meeting of the Cabinet M. de Mont- 
being called. The point submitted "JJ^^^' 
to them was, whether a decided ^^edbyM* 
note prepared by M. de Montmo- de Chateau- 
rency, in accordance with what had *rt«nd. 
been agreed on at Verona^ and to which his 
personid honor as well as the faith of France 
stood pledged, should be forwarded to Madrid, 
to superseae the conciliatory and temporizing 
one prepared by M. de ViUMef A majority 
of the council aporoved of M. de Montmorency s 
note; in particular, Peyronnet and Clermont- 
Tonnerre were energetic in its support. The 
Duke of Belluno (victor) strongly advocated 
the same side. He represented the state of 
opinion in the army, which he as war minister 
had peculiar means of knowing; that the ex- 
ample of the Spanish revolution was extremely 
dangerous for Uie throne of Franee; that the 
impression it had already produced upon the 
soldiers might prove premdicial to the tran- 
quillity of the country ; that it was absolutely 
necessary to act, to extirpate by 'force that 
mania for military revolutions ; that the army 
was well affected, and would become, in a cam- 
paign, devoted to the Bourbons, but that it 
was extremely dangerous to leave it at rest on 
the frontier. " Nothing,'* he added, "is so easy 
of corruption m a body of troop* in a $tat€ of 
inactioti: when they advance, they become 
animated with one spirit, and are incapable of 
treachery." On the other hand, M de Villele^ 
M. de Lauriston, and M. de Corbi^re argued in 
favor of the pacific note, as likely to conciliate 
matters, and avoid the serious risks of a war 
of opinion, which might involve all Europe in 
conflagration. The matter was still in sus- 
pense, and the issue doubtful, when Louis cut 
the matter short by declaring that the note of 
M. de Yill^le appeared to him to express with 
more prudence than that of M de Montmorency 
the opinion of his Cabinet The consequence 
was, that M. de Montmorency tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted; and M de 
Chateaubriand, whom public opinion , q„ ^m^ 
rather .than the private favor of the n, u] 
monarch had already designed for his Lam. vii. 
successor, was appointed in his stead. * ^^ **^' 

Although, however, M. de Chateaubriand was 
borne forward to the portfolio of ^ 
foreign affairs by a movement in ^^^ warlike 
the Cabinet which implied an entire preparations 
change of national policy on the of France 
vital question now at issue between ®**° ""*' 
France and Spain, yet no such alteration in 



will always be ofTered to insure its happiness and increase 
its prosperity ; but you will declare at the same time, that 
France will relax in none of its protective meatwes so long 
as Spain shall be torn by factions. His Majesty's govern- 
ment wUl not hesitate to recall you fh>m Madrid, and to 
seek for guarantees in more eflbctive dispositions, ir his 
essential interests continue to be compromised, snd if he 
loses all hope of an amelioration, which he still hopes from 
the sentiments which have so long united the French and 
Spaniards in the love of their kings and of a wise liberty.** 
—Le PresiderU du Conseil du MmiMtreM au M. le Comt§ 
Ds LA Gabdb, Amkassadeur a Madnd^ Paris, SSth Dee., 
1822 ; Lacrbtsllb, Hi*toirt de la JUstaiiratioa, iU« iT?-- 
479. Pieces Just\/icati/9, 
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tinned his good offioM, j«t they <!Ame to no- 
thing; and ere lonff M. de Chateaubriand dis- 
patched a note to M. de Lagarde,* i puke of 
recapitulating all the erounds of WeUington 
complaint which France had aeainst {J^'soIm?' 
Spain, and directing him forthwith g^, jan. a, 
to demand his passport This was 1823; Ann. 
accordingly done, and the rapid con- J^*"*- ^»- '05; 
centration of forces on the Pyrenees iis^ju ' 
left no doubt that war in good earn- Cap. vijil 30, 
est was approaching.^ 99. 

The French Chambers met on the 28th Jan- 
uaiy, and the speech of the king, 
delivered with ereat solenmity to speech if ihe 
a crowded assembly, resounded like ung at the 
a clap of thunder throughout Eu- opening oTthe 
rope. "France owed to Europe a j^'^s^"' 
prosperity which no nation can 
ever obtain but by a return to religion, legiti- 
macy, order, and true liberty. It is now giving 
that salutary example ; but the Divine justice 

f>ermit8 that, after having made other nations 
ong feel the terrible effects of our discord, we 
should ourselves be exposed to the dangers 
arising from similar calamities in a neighboring 
kingdom. I have tried," said the king, in a 
firm accent, '* every thing to secure the peace 
of my people, and to preserve Spain herself 
from the last misfortunes ; but all in vain. The 
infatuation with which my efforts have been 
rejected at Madrid leaves little hope of the pos- 
sibility of maintaining peace. I have ordered 
the recall of niy minister. A hundred thousand 
men, commanded by a prince of my family (the 
Duke d'Angouldme), are ready to marcn, in- 
voking the God of St. Louis to preserve the 
throne of Spain to a descendant of Henry IV., 
to save that fine kingdom from ruin, and recon- 
cile it to Europe. Should war prove inevitable, 
I shall use my best endeavors to restrict its 
circle and abridge its duration ; it shall ^nly be 
undertaken to conquer that peace which the 
present state of Spam renders impossible. Let 
Ferdinand YIL be free to give to his people 
the institutions which they can never hold but 

* "I^e Goavernement Espagnol rejetait toute m^ure 
de concUiation ; nonwulement u ne monirail ancun eapoir 
de I'ain^lioration que Ton ponirait attendre des aentiments 
qui avaient, peuiunt si longtemps, uni lea Eapagnola et 
lea FrauQaia ; maia il allait jusqu*^ exiger que la France 
retirat son arm^e d'obaenration, et expvlaat lea Strangers 
qui lui avaient demand^ asile. La France n'eat pas ac- 
coutum6e d entendre un pareil langage, et elle ne le p«r- 
donne a son auteur qu'en conaideration de Texaap^ratioA 
qui regne en Eapagne. Quiconque met le pied aur le ter- 
ritoirt: fran^ia eat libre, et Jooit dea droita d*une hoapi- 
talite inviolable. Lra vietimea dea commotiona qui agi- 
taient TEapagne a'y 6taient reAigi6es, et ^talent tralt^es 
arec toua lea ^garda due an maiheur. L'Eepagne a'eat- 
elle conduite d'ane plua mauyaiae manidre envera la 
France? Nonaeulement elle a donn6 anile i dea homines 
coupables, condamnds par lea tribnnaux, maia encore elle 
leur a promia dea emploia dana sea armies. La conAiaion 
qui regne en Eapagne actuellement eat pr^judiciable i 
quelquea-una de noa plua granda int^rdta. Sa Miyeatd 
avait d63ir6 que aon miniatre p&t reater & Madrid aprds 
le depart dea ambaaaadeura d'Autricbe, de Pruaae, et de 
Ruaaie ; maia aea demiere vcbux n'ont paa 6t6 dcoutea ; 
aademidre eap^rance a ^t^ d6cue ; le mauvale ^nie dea 

^f fk^ ».f;<>.t ^X^*i^^*^u. ,^c J *^ W.-.I. "^^ \ r^voluiionapT^alderoalnlenantauxconaeiladerEapagno, 

Of the naUon, obstinately refused to make any I tout eapoir wt 6loign6 ; comma I'expreaaion dea wnU- 
eoncession, or modify the Constitution Iq iA.^ I menta lea plua moderns ne noua attire que de nouvellea 
smallest particular. The consequence waa *\ * 1 ptovocatlona, 11 ne pent oonvenir, M. le eomte, &la dignit6 
thfl Amhi^uulnni nf RnwiA Prnium <tnH aT' ^h^^f \ Au Tol, et i Thonneur de la France, que roua reatiea plus 
tneemDaS8aaorBOtKUMia,i'ru8Sia,andAu^O^ iTomtiampai Madrid, Encona6quencc,veum«Kdemander 
after hanng delivered their respective J^vli»» \ »^^pa»ac-poTU pour vous-m*mc et toute voire ligation, 
as agTe<^ . .. ^ .r , n^^^x .-_^ . — a^. »_„.«!_ 

Kadrid 

mained oeninci. ana wiin sir w. •A.'i;o^>^v^ 



effect took plaee ; and he was compelled, no- 
thing loth, to fall into the system of his prede- 
eessor. The pacific noto drawn up by M. de 
Yill^le, and approved of by Louis XVUL, was 
Bent to M. de Lagarde, at Madrid, on the 25th 
December, soon after the more decided notes 
of the other Continental powers had been pre- 
sented; but the warlike preparations were not 
for a moment suspended, and the march of 
troops to the foot of the Pyrenees continued 
without intermission. In truth, the current of 

J>ublic opinion in France ran so strongly in 
Savor of war, that, like similar transports which 
have prevailed in'other countries on similar oc- 
casions, it was irresistible, and, for good or for 
evil, must work out its destined effects. The 
war party in the legislature, always strong, had 
been ereatl^ augmented by the result of the 
annual election of a fifth in the preceding au- 
tumn, and it now comprehended five-sixths of 
the entire Chamber or Deputies. On this oc- 
casion, too, for the first time since the Restora- 
tion, it carried a vast majority of the French 
nation with it All classes concurred in de- 
manding hostilities. The RoyallBts felt their 
blood roused at the prospect of strife, as the 
war-horse does at the sound of the trumpet 
The army rejoiced at the prospect of a contest, 
and Joyfully wended their way to the Pyrenees, 
hoping to efface the disgrace of Baylen and 
Yittona; the peasants trusted that the days 
of the Empire and of glory were about to re- 
tarn, and the fields of Spain to be laid open to 
their ambition or their plunder ; the mercantile 
classes and shopkee^rs apprehended, indeed, 
a diminution of their profits from a rupture 
of peace, and approved the cautious policy of 
M. de Villdle, but they were not in sufficient 
strength to withstand the general current The 
revolutionists and democrats in secret were 
not disinclined to hostilities ; they hoped that 
the troops, when brought into collision with 
the tricolor standard, would desert their colors, 
> C^. viL Ai^<l itiBit in an attempt to restore the 
S3, 25; Lam throne of another monarch, Louis 
vii. Ill, 11$. -^ould lose his own.* 
The British government^ however, aware of 
^ the division on the subject which 

Failure of prevailed in the French cabinet^ and 
the negotia- of the aversion of the king to war, 
Uona St Ma- ^j^j nU i\^ ^ng possible to avert 

pSrt'uJTof hostilities. Sir William A'Court^ the 
the French embassador at Madrid, received in- 
embuwador. structions to exert himself to the 
Jan. 18. utmost to procure such a modifica- 
tion of the Constitution from the Cortes itself 
as might take away all pretext for French in- 
terference; and Lord Fitzroy Somerset was, in 
the first week of January, dispatehed from Paris 
by the Duke of Wellington, in order to co-oper- 
ate in the same object All their efforts, how- 
ever, were in vain. The Spanish government, 
with that confidence in itself and insensibility 
to external danger, which is so characteristic 
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of him, and which, in lUfiuring the repose, will 
dissipate the just disquietudes of France ; from 
that moment hostilities shall cease. I yenture 
to take in your presence, gentlemen, that sol- 
emn engagement I hav« consult- 

)>SuT^ i^ *« <¥'"y ?! mv crown, the 
1633; Monl- honor and security of France. We 
teur, Jan. 39, are Frenchmen, and we shall al- 

Hi«' V "e«8 ^*y* ^® united to defend such in- 
terests."* 
Such was the war-cry of the Royalists in 
France, and the aristocratic party 
KlngS'Eng. throughout Europe, against the 
land's apeecli Spanish revolution, m the compo- 
at opening of sition of which the fervent gemus 

^^ * briaud appeared tempered by the 
statesmanlike caution of M. de Yilldle. It was 
first responded to on this side of the channel, 
in the king's speech, delivered by commission, 
at the opening of Parliament on 4th February. 
"Since you last met,'* it said, "his Majesty's 
efforts have been unceasingly exerted to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. Faithful to the 
principles which his Majesty has promulgated 
to the world, as constituting the rules of his 
conduct^ his Majesty declined being a party to 
any proceedings at Verona which could be 
deemed an interference in the internal concerns 
of Spain on the part of foreign powers. And 
his Majesty has since used, and continues to 
use, his most anxious endeavors and good offices 
to allay the irritation unhappily subsisting be- 
tween the French and Spanish governments, 
and to avert, if possible, the calamity of a war 
between France and Spain. Discussions have 
been long pending with the Spanish ffovern- 
ment respecting depredations committed on the 
commerce of his Majest3''s subjects in the West 
Indian seas, and other grievances, and those 
discussions have terminated in an admission by 
• Ann Re« *'^® Spanish government of the jus- 
1833, 4, 5 ; tice of his Majesty's complaints, and 
Pari. Deb. in an engagement for satisfactoiT 
vlU. 1,2. reparation."' 

The official reply of the Spanish Government 
to the French declaration was not 
Reply of tbe P'^^^ till the opening of the session 
Spanish gov- of the ordinary Cortes on 1st March, 
ernmcnt. " Tlie Continental powers," said 
March 1. Ferdinand's ministers, " have raised 
^heir voice against the political institutions of 
that country which has conquered its independ- 
ence at the price of its blood. Spain, in so- 
lemnly answering the insidious accusations of 
these powers, has rested on the principle that 
its fundamental laws can be dictated only by 
itself. That clear and luminous principle can 
not be attacked but by sophisms supported 
by the force of arms; and those who have 
recourse to these methods in the nineteenth 
century give the most complete proof of the 
injustice of their cause. His most Christian 
Majesty has declared that a hundred thousand 
French shall come to regulate the domestic 
affairs of Spain, and correct our institutions. 
When did soldiers receive the mission of cor- 
recting laws? In what code is it written that 
military invasions are the precursors of the 
felicity of people? It would be unworthy of 
reason to attempt the refutation of such anti- 
social errors; and it does not become a consti- 



tutional king of Spain to make an imology for 
the national cause, in order to defend it against 
those who cover themselves with the vail of 
the most detestable h^-pocrisy to trample under 
foot all sentiments of shame. I hope that the 
energy and peneverance of the Cortes will fur- 
nish the best reply to the speech of his most 
Christian Majesty; I hope that> firm in their 
principle, they will continue to march in the 
path of their duty — that they will always re- 
main the Cortes of the 9th and 11th January, 
worthy of the nation which has intrusted to 
them its destinies. I hope, in fine, that reason 
and justice will be not less powerful than the 
genius of oppression and servitude. The nation 
which enters into negotiation with an enemy 
whose bad faith is known is already subdued: 
to receive the law from one who pretends to 
impose it with arms in his hand is the greatest 
of Ignominies. If war is an evil without a rem- 
edy, the nation is magnanimous: it will com- 
bat a second time for its independence and its 
rights. The path of glory is not unknown to 
it, and the sacrifices it requires will be cheer^ 
fully made. The removal of my person, and of 
the Cortes, into a place less exposed to military 
operations will defeat the projects ^ 
of our enemies, and prevent the Roi^JSrid" 
suspension of acts of the Govern- Marehl,183i; 
ment which should be known in Ann. Hist. vi. 
every part of the monarchy."** "'*• 

M. Hyde de Neuville, in the address of the 
Chamber of Deputies, which he 
prepared in answer to the speech ^ jjJJ^ ^^ 
fi*om the throne, even exceeded M NenviUe's ad- 
de Chateaubriand in warlike zeaL dress in reply 
"Faction," said he, "has at length Jjfjjjfn*"** 
lost the hope of impunity. France '' 

has shown to Europe how public misfortunes 
repair themselves. Destined by Providence 
to close the ^ulf of revolution, the king has 
tried every thing which can give security to his 
people, and save Spain from the consequences 
of a revolution induced by a body of peijured 
soldiers. A blind obstinacy has rendered them 
deaf to the counsels of the chief of the Bour^ 

bons. Sirel we are Frenchmen; no sacrifice 
^^~^^^^~^~* ^— — 

* The best statement of tbe Spanish side of the question 
is contained in a previous state paper, by M. Miguel, the 
Foreign Secretary, to the Rossian minister. 

"1. La nation Espagnole est gouvemee par une con- 
stitution reconnue solennellement par I'empereur de toutes 
lea Russies, dans I'annee 181S. 

" S. Les Espagnols amis de leur patrie qui ont pro- 
clam6, au commencement de 1812, cette constitution, re- 
noncce par la violence de 1814, n'ollt point ^t6 paiiurea, 
roais Us ont la gloire que personne ne peut souiller, d^avoir 
tt6 les organes du vocu general. 

** 3. Le roi constitutionnd des Espagnols jouit du libra 
exercice des droits que lui donne le c<rae fondamental, et 
tout ce qu'on ailegue au contraire de oetie assertion est 
une invention des ennemis de TEspagnequl la calomnient 
pour Tavilir. 

'* 4. La nation Espagnole ne s'est Jamais mdlee des in- 
stitutions ni du regime int^rieur, ni d'aucun autre. 

** 5. £t le remede a apporter aux maux qui peuveat 
raffliger, n'int^rease qu'elle seule. 

" 6. Ces maux ne sont pas TelTet de la constitution, 
mais nous viennent des ennemis qui veulent la detrulre. 

*' 7. La nation Espagnole ne reconnaitra jamais a au- 
cune puissance le droit d*intervenir ni de se meler de ses 
aflaires. 

** 8. Le gouvemement de sa Majesty ne s'icartera pas 
de la ligne que lui tracent son devoir, PhoDneur national, 
et son adhesion invariable au code fondamental jur6 dans 
Panncc 1812." — E. S. Miguel, Circvlaire addressee par 
le MinUtre des affaires itrongeres « Madrid aux charges 
d'affaires pour les cows de Viewney Berlin, et St. Piters- 
bovrgf 9tb Jaxinsi7> 1623 ; 4mi. Hist., vi. 698. 
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will be regarded by your people which may be 
necessary to sustain the dignity of your crown, 
the honor and dignity of France. It is your 
part to conquer peace by stifling anarchy, to 
restore liberty, to a prince of your blood, to de- 
liver from oppression a people who will aid you 
to break their chains. Your army is courage- 
ous and faithful : that army, which knows how 
to repel the cowardly invitation to revolt, 
starts forward with ardor under the Fleur-de- 
its standard at your voice : it has not taken up, 
it will not take up arms, but to maintain social 
order, and to preserve from a fatal contagion 
our country and our institutions." This ad- 
dress was carried by a majority of 109, the 
X Moniteur numbers being 202 to 98, and pre- 
Feb. 10, 1833 ; sented to the king amidst unbound- 
Ann. Him. ri. ed acclamations on the 9th Feb- 
'^' ^- ruary.»» 

It was in the debates on the subject, how- 

33, ever, in the Chamber of Deputies of 

Speech on France and the English Parliament^ 

the war in that the subject was brought out in 
theHouseof •* ^ i j • ai. • va 

Commons ^^ ^^^^ colors ; and in these mighty 

by Mr. assemblies, from whence their voices 

Brooghsm. .f>olled over the globe, the great Par- 
liamentary leaders, on either side, 
adduced every consideration which could by 
possibility be ur^ed upon it Mr. Canning, in 
consequence of his recent appointment as For- 
eign Secretary, was not in the House when the 
debate came on, but his place was ably filled 
by his antagonist^ Mr. Brougham, who, in a 
speech of extraordinary power and vigor, un- 
trammeled by the restraints of office, gave vent 
to English opinion on the subject. lie said 
that he "joined with the mover of the address, 
and with every man who deserved the name 
of Briton, in abhorrence and detestation at the 
audacious interference of the allied powers in 
the internal affairs of Spain; a detestation 
equaled only by contempt for the hypocrisy 
by which their principles had been promul- 
gated to the world. The communication made 
in the king^s speech will be tidings of joy and a 
signal for exultation for England ; it will spread 
joy and exultation over Spain, will be a source 
of comfort to all other free states^ and will 
bring confusion and dismay to the Allies, who 
with a pretended respect for, but a real mock- 
ery of, religion and morality, make war upon 

* M. Hydede Neaville, one of the moot brilliani and dls- 
ttngniohed charaetera of the Restoration, had devoted to 
the exiled fhmily, when in mialbrtane, his voath, his for- 
tune, and put in hazard his life. Descended fVom English 
ancestry, oe had inherited (torn his Cavalier forelhthera 
that generous devotion to the royal fhmily which in them 
had become a species of worship, to which honor, relision, 
and country alike summoned, and to which exile and the 
■caflbld seenMd only the appropriate sacrifice. During 
the Republic and the Empire he was actively engaged in 
all the consplraeles for the restoration of the Bourbons. 
During the latter years of the Empire, when all hopes of a 
restoration seemed lost, and Europe could no lonser pre- 
sent a safb asylum, he took reflige in America, where he 
learned to mingle respect Ibr popular flreedom with a de- 
voted respect to the principles of loyalty to the sovereign. 
Returning to France in 1814 with the exiled princes, he 
was elected deputy for Berry, his native province : and in 
the Chamber he soon signalized himself among the Roy- 
alists by his ardent loyalty, coupled with a manly elo- 
quence and decision of character, which bespoke the man 
of action as well as the orator. His noble figure, maitial 
air, and erect carriage— his numerous adventures, the 
dungeons he had occupied, his persecutions, his exUe^ 
threw an air of romance about his character, and aug- 
mented the influenee due to his imralty, eloquence awA 
MOrage.— LAMiaTiNS, Hiat. d$ la Rest., vii. 12S, j^ 



liberty in the abstract^ endeavor to crush na- 
tional independence wherever it is to be found, 
and are now preparing with their armed hordes 
to carry their frightful projects into execution. 

"The internal situation of the country is cer- 
tainly one of deep distress, especially 
so far as regards that most important conUnned. 
and useful branch of the community, 
the farmers ; and I am the last man who would 
not recommend continued and unsparing econ- 
omy in every department: but the time has 
now come, when, to assert our principles and 
maintain our independence, not only no further 
diminution, but probably a ereat increase, of 
our naval and militanr establishments has be- 
come indispensable. Our intervention, in some 
shape, will probably be found to be unavoid- 
able ; and if war is once begun, perhaps, for 
the protection of our old ally Portugal, it must 
be carried on with the whole strength of the 
empire. I am rejoiced that the ominous words 
* strict neutrality did not escape from the lips 
of either the mover or seconder of the address. 
A state of declared neutrality on our part 
would be nothing less than a praetical admis- 
sion of those principles which we all loudly 
condemn, and a license to the commission of 
the atrocities which we are all unanimous in 
deprecating. It is obviously the duty of his 
Majesty's Ministers, with whom the whole 
House on this occasion will be ready to co- 
operate, in certain events to assist the Span- 
iai*d8 — a course which we, though most averse 
to war, must be the first on this occasion, and 
to avert greater evils, to support 

"To judge of the danger of the principles 
now shamelessly promulgated, let 
any one read attentively, and, if he continued, 
can, patiently, the notes presented 
by Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to the Spanish 
government Can any thing more absurd or 
extravagant be conceived! In the Prussian 
note the Constitution of 1812, restored in 1820, 
is denounced as a system * which, confounding 
all elements and all power, and assuming only 
the principle of a permanent and legal opposi- 
tion to the Government, necessarily destroyed 
that central and tutelary authority which con* 
stitutes the essence of the monarchical system.* 
The Emperor of Russia, in terms not less strong, 
called tbe constitutional government of the 
Cortes Maws which the public reason of all 
Europe, enlightened by the experience of ages, 
has stamped with the disapprobation of the 
public reason of Europe.* What is this but 
following the example of the autocrat Cather- 
ine, who first stigmatized the constitution of 
Poland, and then poured in her hordes to waste 
province after province, and finally hewed their 
way to Warsaw through myriads of unoffend- 
ing Poles, and then ordered Te Demn to be sung 
for her success over the enemies of Poland? 
Such doctrines, promulgated from such quar- 
ters, are not only menaoing to Spain ; they 
threaten every independent country ; they are 
leveled at every Aree constitution. Where is 
the right of interference to stop, if these armed 
despots, these self-constituted judges^ are at 
liberty to invade independent states, enjoying 
a form of government different from their own, 
OB pretense of the principle on which it ia 
founded being not such as they approve^ or 
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which they deem dangerous to the frame of 
society established among themseWes f 
"It is tme, there have been civil war and 
bloodshed in Spain, bnt how have 

Cont^ned. ^^Y ^^^ excited? By an ally. 

They were produced by those cor- 
dons of troops which were stationed along the 
frontiers aimed with gold and steel, and afford- 
ing shelter and assistance to those in whose 
minds disaffection had been excited by bribery. 
It is true, blood has been shed ; but what blood 
was it? Why, it was the blood of persons who 
attacked the ezistinff Government, which Alex- 
ander and all the Allies had recognized in 1812, 
and who were repnlsed in direct rebellion 
against the Royal authority. As well might 
the people, Parliament^ and Grown of England 
be cnar^ed with causing blood to flow, because 
the sentinels at St James's fired on some per- 
sons attempting to force the palace or assassi- 
nate the king. And who is it that uses this 
monstrous language f It is Russia, a power 
only half-civilized, that with all her colossal 
mass of physical strength is still as much Asi- 
atic as European, whose principles of policy, 
both foreign and domestic, are completely des- 
potic, and whose practices are almost entirely 
Oriental and barbarous. Its language is, when 
unvailed, nothing bat this — ' Wenave hundreds 
of thousands of hired mercenaries, and we will 
not stoop to reason with those whom we would 
insult and enslave.' 

"It is impossible not to admire the equal 

frankness with which this haugnty 

CoBtinned. l***g^*g« b" ^^^ ™et by the Span- 
ish government ; the papers which it 
sent forth were plain and laconic They said, 
' We are millions of freemen, and will not stoop 
to reason with those who would enslave us.' 
They hurled back the menaces upon the head 
which uttered it, little caring whether it were 
Goth, Hun, or Calmuck, with a frankness that 
outwitted the craft of the Bohemian and defied 
the ferocity of the Tartar. If they found all 
the tyrants of the earth leagued against them, 
they might console themselves with the reflec- 
tion, that wherever there was an Englishman, 
either of the Old or New World — wherever 
there was a Frenchman, with the exception of 
that miserable little band which now for the 
moment swayed the destinies of France, in op- 

Eosition to we wishes and sentiments of its 
beral and gallant people — a people who, after 
wading through the blood of the Revolution, 
were entitled, if any ever were, to enjoy the 
blessings of fr^eedom — wherever there breathed 
an Englishman or a true-bom Frenchman, wher- 
ever Uiere existed a free heart and a virtuous 
mind, there Spain had a natural ally, and an 
unalienable fnend. 

" When the allied powers were so ready to 
interfere in the internal concerns of 

Cont^'aed. ^P*""* because they were afraid of its 
freedom, and when the most glaring 
attempts were made in all their stale papers to 
excite rebellion among its inhabitants, what is 
so easy as to retort upon them with the state- 
ment of some of their oomestic misdeeds f What 
was to hinder the Spaniards to remind the 
Prussian monarch of the promises which, in a 
moment of alarm, he mace to his subjects of 
giving them a free constitution, and to ask him 



what has come of the pledges then given to his 
loyal and gallant subjects, by whose valor he 
has regained his lost crown f Might they not 
ask whether it would not have been better to 
have kept these promises, than to have kept on 
foot, at his people's cost, and almost to their 
ruin, a prodigious army, only to defend him in 
violating them? Could any thing have been 
more natural than to have asked the Emperor 
of Austria whether he, who professed such a 
regard for strict justice in Ferdinand's case, 
when it cost him nothing, had always acted 
with equal justice toward others when he him- 
self was concerned? that^ before he was gener- 
ous to Ferdinand, he should be just to George^ 
and repay some part of the £20,000,000 he had 
borrowed of him, and which alone had enabled 
him to preserve his crown f Might he not be 
called to account for the noble and innocent 
blood he had shed in the Milanese, and the 
tortures^ stripes, and dungeons he had inflicted 
on the flower of his subjects in his Italian prov- 
inces f Even the Emperor Alexander himself 
sensitive as he was at the sight of blood flowing 
in a foreign palace, might call to mind some- 
thing which nad occurred in his own. How- 
ever pure in himself, and however fortunate in 
having agents equally innocent, was he not de- 
scended from an illustrious line of ancestors, 
who had with exemplary uniformity dethroned, 
imprisoned, and slaughtered husbands, broth- 
ers, children t Not that he could dream of im- 
puting these enormities to the parents, sisters, 
or consorts; but it somehow happened that those 
exalted and near relations never failed to reap 
the whole benefit of the atrocities, and had 
never, in one single instance, made any attempt 
to bring the perpetrators of them to justice. 

" I rejoice that the Spaniards have such men 
only to contend with. I know there 
are fearful odds when battalions are rnn^'n.^ 
arrayed against principles; but it is 
some consolation to reflect, that those embodied 
hosts are not aided by the talents of their chiefs, 
and that all the weieht of character is happily 
on the other side. It is painful to think that 
'80 accomplished and enlightened a prince as the 
King of France should submit to make himself 
the tool of such a junta of tyrants. I would 
entreat him to reflect on the words of the most 
experienced statesman, and one of the greatest 
philosophers of antiquity, in his recently dis- 
covered work, De RepMtea — * Kon in uUa civi- 
tate, nisi in qua sumroa potestaspopuli est, ullum 
domicilium libertas haoet' When called on to 
combat one of the most alarming conspiracies 
that ever man was exposed to, he bad recourse 
only to the Roman constitution ; he threw himself 
on the good- will of his patriotic countrymen ; he 
put forth only the vigor of his own genius, and 
the vigor of the law ; he never thought of calling 
in the assistance of the Allobroges, Teutones, or 
Scythians of his day. And now I sav, that if 
the King of France calls in the modern ¥eutonea^ 
or the modern Scythians, to assist him in this 
unholy war, judgment will that moment go 
forth against him and his family, and the ay- 
nasty of Gavl will be changed at once and forever, 

** The principles on which this band of con- 
gregated despots have shown their 
reaainess to act are dangerous in the QonSSided 
extreme, not only to free, but to every 
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independent state. If the Czar were met with 
his conaistory of tvrantfl and armed critics, it 
would be in vain K>r the Ulema to plead that 
their ^vernment was one of the most sacred 
and venerable description ; that it had antiquity 
in its favor; that it was replete with ' grand 
truth ;' that it had never listened to ' the fatal 
doctrines of a disorganized philosophy;* and 
that it had never been visited by any such 
thinfls as * dreams of fallacious liberty/ In vain 
would the Ulema plead these things ; the ' three 
gentlemen of Verona' would pry about for an 
avenue, and when it suited his convenience to 
enter, the Czar would be at Constantinople, and 
Prusaia would seek an indemnity in any prov- 
ince Elngland might possess adjacent to their 
territory. It behoves every independent state 
to combine aeainst such monstrous pretensions. 
Already, if there is any force in language, or 
any validity in public aocuments, we are com- 
mitted to the defensive treaties into which we 
have entered. If Spain is overun by foreign 
invaders, what will he the situation of Portu- 
gal f And are we not bound, by the most ex- 
Sress treaty, as well as by obvious interest, to 
efend that ancient ally I Above all things, 
we ought to repeal, without delay, the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill — ^a measure whicn ought never 
to have been passed. Let us, in fine, without 
blindly rushing into war, be prepared for any 
emergency; speak a language that is truly 
British, pursue a policy which is truly free; 
look to nee states as our best and natural allies 
against all enemies whatever ; quarreling with 
none, whatever be their form of government ; 
keeping peace whenever we can, but not leav- 
ing ourselves unprepared for war ; not afraid 
of the issue, but calmly determined to brave 
its hazards; resolved to support, amidst any 
sacrifice, the honor of the crown, the independ- 
ence of the country, and every prin- 
vm^^' ^^P^® considered most valuable and 
' ' sacred among civilized nations."^ 
This animated and impassioned harangue 
40, contained the sentiments merely of 
Mr. Canning an individual, who, how eminent 
adopts tbe soever, did not in the general case 
MS?-?nt^- ?( necessity implicate any one but 
enoe. himself, or, at most» the political 

Feb. t4. party to which he belonged. But 
on this occasion it was otherwise. Mr. Brougli- 
am*s speech was not merely the expression of 
hie own or his party's opinion ; it was the chan- 
nel by which the feelings of a whole nation 
found vent The <^eers with which it was 
received from both sides of a most crowded 
House, the vast impression it made on the 
country, the enthusiasm it every where excited, 
proved, in the clearest manner, that it carried 
the universal mind with it. Mr. Canning was 
not in the House when this important debate 
occurred, having vacated his seat upon his ap- 
pointment as Foreign Minister, ana not been 
yet again returned ; but he gave his sanction 
to the principles it contained on 24th Febru- 
ary, when he observed,* "I am compelled in 
justice to say that, when I entered upon the 
office I have the honor to fill, I found the prin- 
t Lort Lon- <i*pl®* ^^ which the Government 
donderry's was acting reduced into writing, 
Memoir ; An- and this state paper formed whiLt 
te, c. xu. ♦ 19. I |j^ allowed to call th« wl. 
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litical creed of Ministers. Upon the execution 
of the principles there laid down, and upon it 
alone, is founded any claim I may have to credit 
from the House." And again, on 14th April, 
in the debate on the Spanish negotiation, he 
said, " I cast no blame upon those who, seeing 
a great and powerful nation eager to crush and 
overwhelm with its vengeance a less numerous, 
but not less gallant people, are anxious to join 
the weaker party. Such feelings are honorable 
to those who entertain them. The bosoms in 
which they exists unalloyed by any other feel- 
ingsy are much more happy than those in which 
that feeling is chastened and tempered by con- 
siderations of prudence, interest, and expedi- 
ence. I not only know, but absolutely envy, 
the feelings of those who call for war, for the 
issue of wnich they are not to be responsible ; 
for I confess that the reasoning by which the 
war against Spain was attempted to be iusti- 
fied appears to me to be much more calculated 
than the war itself to excite a strong feeling 
against those who had projected it There 
is no analogy between the case of England in 
1798 and France in 1828. What country had 
Spain attempted to seize or revolutionize, as 
France did before our declaration of 19th No- 
vember, 17921 England made war against 
France, not because she had altered her own 
government, or even dethroned her own king, 
but because she had invaded Geneva, Savoy, 
and Avignon; because she had overrun Bel- 
gium, and threatened to open the mouth of the 
Scheldt, in defiance of treaties; and because 
she openly announced, and acted upon, the de- 
termination to revolutionize every adjoining 
state. But this country is not prepared to give 
actual and efficient support to Spain ; absolute 
bond Jlde neutrality is the limit to which it is 
prepared to go in behalf of a cause i p^^ . D^b. 
to which its Ministers can never vlii. 94S, 800, 
feel indifferent"* «». 

On the other hand, it was maintained by 
M. de Chateaubriand in the French 41. 
Chamber, in a speech worthy of him- M. de Cha- 
self and of these great antagonists: j^^^^^jy 
"Has a government of one country in the 
a right to interfere in the affairs of Frencb 
another? That great question of in- Cbambers. 
ternational law has been resolved by different 
writers on the subject in different ways. Those 
who incline to the natural right, such as Bacon, 
Puffendorf, Grotius, and all tne ancients, main- 
tain that it is lawful to take up arms in the 
name of the human race against a society which 
violates the principles on which the social order 
reposes, on the same ground on which, in par- 
ticular states, you punish an individual male- 
factor who disturbs the public repose. Those 
again who consider the question as one depend- 
ing on civil right, are of opinion that no one 
government has a right to interfere in the affairs 
of another. Thus the first vest the right of in- 
tervention in duty, the last in interest I adopt 
in the abstract the principles of the last I 
maintain that no government has a right to in- 
terfere in the amiirs of another govemment 
In truth, if this principle is not admitted, and 
above all by people wno enjoy a free constitu- 
tion, no nation could be in security. It would 
always be possible for the corruption of a min- 
ister or the ambition of a king to attack a state 
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which attempted to ameliorate its condition, 
la many cases wars would be multiplied ; you 
would adopt a principle of eternal nosUlity — 
a principle of which every one would consti- 
tute himself judffe, since every one might say 
to his neighbor, Your institutions displease me ; 
change them, or I declare war. 

"But when I present myself in this tribune 
to defend the right of intervention in 
Continued. ^® affairs of Spain, how is an excep- 
tion to be made from the principle 
which I have so broadly announced ? It is 
thus: When the modern political writers re- 
jected the right of intervention, by taking it 
out of the category of natural to place it in 
that of civil right, they felt themselves very 
much embarrassed. Cases will occur in which 
it is impossible to abstain from intervention 
without putting the state in danger. At the 
commencement of the Revolution, it was said, 
' Perish the colonies rather than one principle,' 
and the colonies perished. Shall we abo say, 
* Perish the social order,' rather than sacrifice 
a principle, and let the social order perish? In 
order to avoid being shattered against a prin- 
ciple which themselves had established, the 
modern jurists have introduced an exception. 
They said — * No government has a right to in- 
terfere in the affairs of another government, 
except in the cote where the security and imme- 
diate interest* of the first government are com- 
promised* I will show you immediately where 
the authority for that exception is to be found. 
The exception is as well established as the nile ; 
for no state can allow its essential interests to 
perish without running the risk of perishing 
Itself. Arrived at that point of the question, 
its aspect entirely changes ; we are transported 
to another ground ; I am no longer obliged to 
combat the rule, but to show that the case of 
the exception has accrued for France. 

*' I shall frequently have occasion, in the se- 
quel of this discourse, to speak of En- 
Conunued. gl^n^i; ^or it is the country which 
our honorable antagonists oppose to 
us at every turn. It is Great Britain which 
singly at Verona has raised its voice against 
the principle of intervention; it is that coun- 
try which alone is ready to take up arms to 
defend a free people ; it is it which denounces 
an impious war, at variance with the rights of 
nations — a war which a small, servile, and big- 
oted faction undertakes, in the hope of being 
able to burn the Charter of France after having 
torn in pieces the Constitution of Spain. Well, 
gentlemen, England is that country; it alone 
has respected the rights of nations, and given 
us a great example. Let us see what England 
has done in former days. 

*' That England, in safety amidst the waves, 
and defended by its old institutions 
Continued. — ^^^^ England, which has neither 
undergone the disasters of two in- 
vasions, nor the overturnings of a revolution of 
thirty years, conceives it has nothing to fear 
from the Spanish revolution, is quite conceiva- 
ble, and no more than was to be expected. But 
does it follow from that, that France enjoys 
the same security, and is in the same position ? 
When the circumstances were different — when 
the essential interests of Great Britain were 
compromised— -did it not— justly, without doubt 
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^-depart from the principles which it so loudly 
invokes at this time? England, in entering on 
the war with France, published in 1793 the 
famous declaration of Whitehall, from which I 
read Uie following extract : ' The intention an- 
nounced to reform the abuses of the iYench 
government, to establish personal freedom and 
the rights of property on a solid basis, to secure 
to a numerous people Just and moderate laws, 
a wise legislature, and an equitable adminis- 
tration — all these salutary views have unhap- 
pily disappeared. They have given place to a 
system destructive of ail public order, sustain- 
ed by proscriptions, exiles, and confiscations 
without number, by arbitrary imprisonments 
without number, ana by massacres the memory 
of which alone makes us shudder. The inhab- 
itants of that unhappy country, so lon^ de- 
ceived by promises of nappiness, everlastingly 
renewed at every fresh accession of public sut- 
ferine, the commission of every new crime, have 
found themselves plunged in an abyss of calam- 
ities without example. 

'''Such a state of thin^ can not exist in 
France without involving m danger 
the countries which adjoin it» with- conUnued. 
out giving them the right, and im- 
posing on them the duty, of doing every thing 
m their power to arrest an evil which subsists 
only on the violation of all laws which unite 
men in the social union. His M^esty has no 
intention of denying to France the rights of 
reforming its laws ; never will he desire to im- 
pose by external force a government on an in- 
dependent state. He desires to do so now only 
because it has become essential to the repose 
and security of other states. In these circum- 
stances, he demands of France — and he demands 
it with a just title — ^to put a stop to a system 
of anarchy, which has no power but for evil, 
which renders France incapable of discharging 
the first duties of government, that of repress- 
ing anarchy and punishing crime, which is daily 
multiplying in all parts of the countir, and 
which threatens to involve all Europe in sim- 
ilar atrocities and misfortune. He demands of 
France a legitimate and stable government, 
founded on the universally recognized princi- 
ples of justice, and capable of retaining nations 
in the bonds of peace and friendship. The king 
engages beforehand instantly to stop hostilities, 
and give protection to all those who shall ex- 
tricate themselves from an anarchy which has 
burst all the bonds of society, broken all the 
springs of social life, confounded all duties, and 
made use of the name of Liberty to exercise 
the most cruel tyranny, annihilate all charter^ 
overturn all property, and deliver over entire 
provinces to fire and sword.' 

** It is true, when England made tliat famous 
declaration, Louis XVL and Marie 
Antoinette were no more. I admit continued, 
that Marie-Josephine is as yet only 
a captive ; that ner tears only have been caused 
to now. Ferdinand is still a prisoner in his 

{)alace, as Louis XVI. was in his before being 
ed to the Temple and the scaffold. I have no 
wish to calumniate the Spaniards, but I can 
not esteem them more than my own country- 
men. Revolutionary France gave birth to a 
Convention ; why should not revolutionary 
Spain do the same? England has murdered its 
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Charles I, Fraoee its Louis XVI.; if Spain fol- 
lows their example, a series of precedeDts in 
favor of crime will be established, and a body 
of jurisprudence of people against their sover- 
eigns. 

'* Elngland herself has admitted the principle 

for which I contend, in recent times. 
CoDtiaued. ^® ^'^ conceded to others the right 

for which she contended herself. She 
did not consider herself entitled to interfere 
in the ease of the Italian revolution, but she 
judged otherwise for Austria ; and accordingly 
Liord Gastlereagh, while repudiating the right 
of intervention in that convulsion claimed oy 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, declared expressly, 
in his circular from Laybach of 19th January, 
1S21 — 'It must be clearly understood that no 
government can be more disposed than the Brit- 
i?h to maintain the right of any state or states 
to i ntervene when it* immediate security or euen- 
tied iniereate are seriously compromised by the 
transactions of another state.' Nothing can be 
more precise than that declaration; and Mr. 
Peel has not been afraid to say on a late occa- 
sion in the House of Commons, that Austria 
' was entitled to interfere in the affairs of Na- 
ples, because that country had adopted the 
^jpani8h Constitution:' no one can contest the 
right of France to interfere in those of Spain, 
when it is menaced by that Constitution itsell 
*• Can any one doubt that we are in the ex- 

oeptional case — that our interests are 
CoDtlxiued. easontially injured by the Spanish 

revolution? Our commerce is ham- 
pered by the suffering consequent on that con- 
vulsion. We are obliged to keep vessels of war 
iu the American seas, which are infested by 
pirates who have sprung out of the anarchy of 
Europe; and we have not, like England, mari- 
time forces to protect our ships, many of which 
have fallen into their hands. The provinces 
of France adjoining Spain are under the most 

Eressing necessity to see order re-established 
eyond the Pyrenees. Our consuls have been 
menaced in tneir persons, our territory three 
times violated : are not their * essential duties' 
compromised t And how has our territory been 
violated? To massacre a few injured Royal- 
ists, who thought themselves in safety under 
the shadow of our generous country. We have 
been obliged, in consequence, to maintain a 
large army of observation on thejrontier ; with- 
out that, our southern provinces could not en- 
ioy a moment's security. That state of semi- 
hostility has all the inconveniences of war 
without the advantages of peace. Shall we, 
in obedience to the partisans of peace, with- 
draw the army of observation ? Certes, we are 
not yet reduced to the necessity of flying before 
the chevaliers of the Hammer, or giving place 
to the Landaburian bands. England herself 
has recopized the necessity of our army of 
observation, for the Duke of Wellington said 
at the Congress of Verona, * Considering that 
a civil war has been lighted on the whole ex- 
tent of the frontier which separates the two 
Jcingdoms, n6 one can contest the necessity of 
establishing the army of observation.' 

"It was not I who spoke first of the moral 

49. contagion, but since it has been men- 

ConUaned. tioned by our adversaries, I confess 

that it is the most serious and alarm- 



ing of all the dangers. Is any one ignorant that 
the revolutionists of Spain are in correspond- 
ence with our own? Have they not by public 
Eroclamations invited our solmers to revolt! 
Lave they not threatened to bring down the 
tricolor flag from t^e summit of the Pyrenees, 
to restore the son of Bonaparte? Do we not 
know the plots, the conspiracies of those trai- 
tors who have escaped from the hands of jus- 
tice' in this country, and now pretend to invade 
us in the uniform of the brave, unwoi*thy to 
cover their treacherous hearts? Can a revo- 
lution which rouses in us such passions, and 
awakens such recollections, ever fail to com- 
promise our essential interests ? Can it be said 
to be shut up in the Peninsula, when it has 
already crossed the Pyrenees, revolutionized 
Italy, shaken France and England ? Have the 
occurrences at Naples and Turin not suflicient- 
ly proved the danger of the moral contagion! 
And let it not be said the revolutionists in these 
states adopted the Constitution of the Cortes 
on account of its excellence. So far from that 
being the case, the first thins they were obliged 
to do, after having adopted the Spanish Con- 
stitution, was to appoint a commission to ex- 
amine what it was. Thus it soon passed awaj^ 
as every thing does which is foreign to the cus- 
toms of a country. Ridiculous from its birth, 
it expired in disgrace between an Austrian cor- 
poral and an Italian Carbonari. 

** Whence this extraordinary passion for En- 
gland, and praise of its constitution, 
which has suddenly sprung up among continued, 
us? A 3-ear has not elapsed since 
the boulevards were covered with caricatures, 
which insulted in the grossest manner every 
thing connected with London. In their love 
of revolution, the same persons have forgotten 
all their hatred for the soldiers who were for- 
tunate at Waterloo : little does it signify what 
they have done, provided now they aid them 
in supporting the revolutionists of Spain against 
a Bourbon. How has it happened that the 
Allies^ now so much the object of animadvert 
sion, were not then regarded in the same light? 
Where was their jealousy of the Continental 
■ powers when they paraded with so much sat- 
isfaction their approval of the coup dHat of 
5th September, which revolutionized the legis- 
lature; or the prosecutions of the Royalists, 
which shook the foundation of the throne? Who 
heard then of the dignity of France, or its being 
unworthy of her to sees support in the appro- 
bation of foreign states? When we had no 
army-r-when we were counted as nothing in 
the estimation of foreign states — when httlc 
German states invaded us with impunity, and 
we did not venture to utter a complaint — no 
one said that we were slaves. But now, when 
our military resurrection has astonished Eu- 
rope—now, when we raise a voice in the coun- 
cils of kings which is always attended to — ^now, 
when new and honorable conventions expiate 
those in which we expiated our victories, we 
are now for the first time told that we are 
placing our necks under a humiliating^ yoke. 

" I adroit at once, France has no title to in- 
termeddle in the internal concerns 
of Spain. It is for the Spaniards to contlnaed. 
determine what species of constitu- 
tion befits theuL I wish them, from the bottom 
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of my hearty liberties cotuu)cn£urate to their 
morals, institutions which may put their vir- 
tues beyond the reach of fortune or the caprice 
of men. Spaniards 1 It is no enemy of yours 
who thus speaks ; it is he who had preoicted 
the return of your noble destinies, when all be- 
lieved you forever disappeared from the scene 
of the world* You have surpassed my pre> 
dictions; you have rescued Europe from a yoke 
which the most powerful empires had sought 
in vain to break. You owe to France your 
misfortunes and your glory ; she has sent you 
these two scourges, Bonaparte and the Revo- 
lution. Deliver yourselves from the second, as 
you have delivered yourselves from the first 
" As to the Ministers, the speech of the Crown 
has traced the line of their duties. 

Conduded. '^^fy ^^^^ never cease to desire peace, 
to invoke it from the bottom of their 
hearts, to listen to every proposition compati- 
ble with the honor and security of France ; but 
it is indispensable that Ferdinand should be 
free ; it is necessary that France, at all hazards, 
should extricate itself from a position in which 
it would perish more certainly than from all 
the dangers of war. Let us never forget that, 
if the war with Spain has, like every other war, 
its inconveniences and perils, it has also for us 
this immense advantage: it will have created 
an army ; it will have caused us to resume our 
military rank among nations ; it will have de- 
cided our emancipation, and re-established our 
independence. Something was perhaps awant- 
ing to the entire reconciliation of Frenchmen ; 
that something will be found beneath the tent; 
companions in arms are soon friends; and all 
recollections are lost in the remembrance of a 
conmion glory. The king, that monarch so wise, 
BO pacific, BO paternal, has spoken. He has 
thought that tne security of France and the 
dignity of the Crown rendered it imperative 
on him to have recourse to arms, after having 
exhausted the counsels of peace. He has de- 
clared his wish that a hundred tliousand men 
should assemble under the orders of a prince 
t Ante ^^o, at the passage of the Drome 

lU, ^ gf * showed himself as valiant as Henry 
IV. ^ With generous confidence he 
ii^M 40*'^* **" intrusted the ^rd of the white 
Lttm.'vii.* flag to the captains who have tri- 
129, 137 ; umphed under other colors. They 
MonUeur,^^ will teach him the path of victory; 
l^s!"*^ ' ^^ ^'^ never forgotten that of hon- 
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This splendid speech made a prodigious 
sensation in France, greater perhaps 
Immense ^^^° '^y o^her since the days of Mir- 
■eoaation abeau. It expressed with equal foi*ce 
C"i!hi"^ and felicity the inmost and best feel- 
■peMih. ]^fS^ ^^ ^® Royalbts ; and those feel- 
ings were on this occasion, perhaps 
for the first time, in unison with the sentiments 
of the great majority of Frenchmen. Tlie na- 
tion had become all but unanimous at the sound 



* M. de Chateaubriand alluded to the following pamaj^ 
in bis Genie du Christianume, published in 1803 ■ " L'Es- 
pagne, a^paree dea autrea nations, pr6sente encore a This- 
torien un caraetdre plus original. L'esp^ce de stagnation 
de rocBura dana laquelle elle repoae, lui aera peut-^tre utile 
un jour : et loraque lea peuplea europ^ens aeront uses par 
la corruption . elle tetUe pourra reparaitre avec iclat tur 
la scene du mende, paree que le Ibnd des moBurs subalste 
elwz eae.*'— Gmm du Ckriatiamtmt, partto iii. t. Ui. c. 4. I 
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of the trumpet The inherent adventurous and 
warlike spirit of the Franks had reappeared in 
undiminisned strength at the prospect of war. 
Chance, or the skillml direction of Government* 
had at last found an object in which all classes 
concurred — in which the ardent loyalty of the 
Royalist coincided with the buoyant ambition 
of the people. In vain the Liberal chiefs, who 
anticipated so much from the triumph of their 
allies Deyond the Pyrenees, and dreaded utter 
discomfiture from toeir defeat, endeavored to 
turn aside the stream, and to envenom patriotic 
bv party feelings. The attempt wholly failed : 
the Chambers were all but unani- , j^^^^ ^^^ 
mous in favor of the war ; and their 130, lij - 
feelings were re-echoed from Calais Ann. Hlat. 
to the Pyrenees.^ '*• ^» ^*- 

ML Talleyrand made a remarkable speech on 
this occasion, which deserves to be ^ 
recorded, as one of the most unfortu- n. TaUej- 
nate prophecies ever made by a man rand'a 
of abili^ on the future issue of af- Jf*** *"* 
fairs. " It is just sixteen years to-day," •^"'• 
said he, "since I was called by him who then 
governed the world to give him my advice on 
the struggle in which he was about to engage 
with Spain. I had the misfortime to dispfeaae 
him because I revealed the future — ^because I 
unfolded the misfortunes which might arise 
from an agression as unjust as it was inex- 
pedient Disgrace was the reward of my sin- 
cerity. Strange destiny I>--which now, after so 
long an interval, leads me to give the same 
counsels to a legitimate sovereign! It is my 

Sart, who have had so large a share in the 
ouble Restoration — who, by my efi'orts, I may 
say by my success, have wound up my glory 
and my responsibility entirely with tne alli- 
ance between France and the house of Bour^ 
bon — to contribute as much as lies in my power 
to prevent the work of wisdom and justice from 
being compromised by rash and insane pas- 
sions." Wnen this counsel on the Spanidi war 
is compared with the result which occurred a 
few months afterward, the difference is suffi* 
ciently striking. Talleyrand, with his sagacity 
and experience, proved a more fallacious coun- 
selor than Chateaubriand, with his poetry and 
romance. Wisdom was found in the inspira- 
tions of genius rather than the deductions of 
experience. The reason is, that Talleyrand 
thought the result would be the same, because 
it was an attack by France on Spain, forgetting 
that the circumstances were materially differ^ 
ent, and that the Bourbon invasion had that in 
its favor which in that of Kapoleon waa alto- 
gether awanting — viz., the support of the great 
body of the people. A memorable example of 
the important truth, that events in history are 
not to be drawn into a precedent unless the ma- 
terial circumstances attending them are simi- 
lar ; and that it is in the faculty of , j^^^ ^^ 
discerning where that similarity ex- 120 ; Ann. 
ists that Sie highest proof of political Hist.Ti.S4, 
wisdom is to be found.' 

The enthusisam of the Chamber of Deputies 
in favor of the war did not evaporate „ 
merely in vehement harangues from vote of 
the tnbune ; substantial acts testified credit of 
their entire adhesion to the system of 100,000,000 
the Government They voted, by a *'°*** 
very large majority, a Bupplementary credit of 
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100,000,000 frftncs (£4,000,000) for CArrying on 
the war, to be put at the disposal of toe min- 
ister. The state of the revenue this year was 
Tery flattering and demonstrated how rapidly 
the national resources were augmenting un- 
der the influence of the peace, freedom, and 
security of property which France 
ii^S? 5^ ^^ enjoying under the mild rule of 
' the BourDon princes.^ * 

In the coarse of the deoate on this grant, an 
56. incident occurred, which, in a more 
Albir at M. unfavorable state of the public mind, 
the^Ci^n^ miffht have overturned the mon- 
ber ofDep- archy* M. Manuel was put forward 
utiM: his by the Opposition to answer the 
■P««c*». speech of sL Chateaubriand, he be- 
ing the orator on the Liberal side whose close 
and logical reasoninff, as well as powers of elo- 
quence, were deemed most capable of deaden- 
ing the sensation produced by the splendid ora- 
tion of the Foreign Minister. He said, in the 
course of his speech — "The Spaniards, it is 
said, are mutoaUy cutting each other's throats, 
and we must intervene to prevent one party 
from destroying the other. It is without aoubt 
a singular mode of diminishing the horrors of 
civil war, to superinduce to them those of for^ 
eign hostilities. But suppose you are success- 
fuL The insurrection b crushed in Spain ; it is 
annihilated; the friends of freedom nave laid 
down their arms. What can you do? You 
can not forever remain in the reninsula; you 
must retire; and when you do so, a new explo- 
sion, more dangerous than the former, will 
break forth. Consult history: has ever a re- 
volution in favor of civil liberty been finally 
subdued t Crushed it may be for the moment ; 
but the genius which has produced it is imper- 
ishable. Like AntiBUS, the giant regains his 
strength every time he touches the earth. 

"'Ac civil war which recently raged in Spain 
was mainly your own work ; the sol- 

Con^ned. ^®™ *®^ *^® faith* only took up 
arms in the belief they would be 
supported by you. How, then, can you find 
in tne consequences of your own acts a justifi- 
cation of your intervention! Can you justify 
deeds of violence by perfidy! You say you 
wish to save Ferdinana and nis family. If you 
do, beware of repeating the same circumstances 
which, in a former age, conducted to the scaffold 
victims for whom you daily evince so warm 
and legitimate an interest Have you forgotten 
. Uiat the Stuarts were only overturned because 
I they sought support from the stranger ; that it 
was in consequence of the invasion of the hos- 
tile armies that Louis XVL was precipitated 
from the throne? Are you ignorant that it 
was the protection accorded by France to the 
Stuails which caused the ruin of that race of 
princes? That succor was clandestine, it is 
true; but it was sufficient to encourage the 
Stuarts in their resistance to public opinion; 
ihcuce the resistance to that opinion, and the 
misfortunes of that family — misfortunes which 
it would have avoided if it had sought its sup- 
port in the nation. Need I remind you that 
the dangers of the royal family have been fear- 

* It exhibited a sarpliifl of 49,945,907 flrancs (£1,680 QOO) 

so that the extraordinary credit only required to be anT^.* 

•ted upon to the extent of 57,054.093 fVanes (i^S,340 JnS^'' 

— BiuLret, 1823 ; Anmuart Hutorique, r\. 30, 40. *^)' 
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fully aggravated when the stranger invaded 
our territory, and that revolution- , j^^^^ „^^ 
ary France, feeling the necessity of vi. ^2, 73 ; 
defending itself by new forces and I>un. Vif . ' 
a fresh energy — " * *•*» *•*• 

At these words a perfect storm arose in 
the Chamber. "Order, order 1" was ^ 
shouted on the Right ; " this is regi- stonn'in 
cide justified and provoked.^' " £z- the Chaoi- 
pulsion, expulsion r " Let us chase ''^''' 
the monster from our benches I" exclaimed 
a hundred voices. The president, M. Ravez, 
seeing the speaker had been interrupted in 
the midst of a sentence, ^and that £he offense 
taken arose from a presumed meaning of words 
which were to follow, not of what had actually 
been used, hesitated with reason to act upon 
such speculative views, and contented himself 
with calling M. Manuel to order. So far were 
the Royalists from being satisfied with this 
moderate concession, that they instantly rose 
up in a body, surrounded the president's chair 
with loud cnes and threats, demanding that the 
apologist of regicide should be instantly expel- 
led from the Chamber ; while one of them, more 
audacious than the rest, actually pulled M. Man- 
uel from the tribune, and, mounting in his stead, 
demanded in a stentorian voice the vengeance 
of France on the advocate of assassins. Mean- 
while M. Manuel, conscious that the sentence 
which had been interrupted, if allowed to be 
completed, would at once dispel the storm, was 
calm and impassible in the midst of the uproar ; 
but that oiuy made matters worse with the 
infuriated majority ; and at length 
the president, finding all his etforts yj^*" ^2^' 
to appease the tumult fruitless, Moniteur, * 
gave the well-known signal of dis- Feb. 27, 1823 ; 
tress by covering his head, and [i™' ^' ^^* 
broke up the meeting.* 

This scene had already been sufficiently vio- 
lent, and indicative of the risks 59 
which the representative system Expnlaionof 
ran in France from the excitable M. Manuel, 
temper of the people ; but it was as nothing to 
that which soon after ensued. The Royalists, 
when the meeting was dissolved, rushed in a 
body out of the Chamber, and broke into sep- 
arate knots, to concert ulterior operations; 
while the Liberals remained on their benches, 
in the midst of which M. Manuel wrote a letter 
to the president) in which he stated how the 
sentence which had been interrupted was to 
have been concluded, and contended for his 
right to finish the sentence, and then let its 
im{)ort be judged of by the Chamber.* The 
sitting was resumed, to consider this explana- 
tion ; but a heated Royalist from the south, M. 
Forbin des Essarts, instantly ascended the trib- 
une, and demanded the expulsion of the orator 

* " Je demandais si on avail oublie qu'en France la mort 
de rinfbrtune Louis XVI. avail 6te precedee par I'inter- 
ventlon arni^e dee Prnssiene et dee Autrichiens, et je rap- 
pelaia comma un fhit connu de tout le monde que c'eal alora 

Sjue la France revolutionnaire, aentant le beaoin de ae dd- 
endre par dea forces et une 6nerg1e nouvellea.'* Oat id 
que j'ai 6t6 Interrompu. SI je ne I'euaae paa 6t6, ma phrase 
eut 616 prononcee ainsi—** Alora la France revolutionnaire, 
aentant le beaoin de ae defendre par dea forces et une 6n- 
ergie nouvellea, mit en mouvement toutet Ut masset^ ex- 
aUa toutes let pattioru populaires^ et amena amti de ter- 
rible* exctM et ime deplorable catastrophe au milieu d'une 
fintreuee renafonce."— M. Maruxl au President, 28th 
eb., 1823 ; Ammaire UiBtoriqu€f vi. 166. Moniteur^ 27th 
feb. 
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" who had pronounced auch infamons expres- 
sions, seeing no rules of procedure could con- 
demn an assembly to the punishment of hear> 
ing a man whose maxims and speech recom- 
mended or justified regicide." M. Manuel at- 
tempted to justify himself; but he was again 
interrupted by the cries of the Royalists, and 
the president, hoping. to gain time lor the pas- 
sions. to cool, adjourned the sitting to the fol- 
lowing day. But in this hope he was disap- 
pointed, as is generally the case when consid- 
eration succeeds after tlie feelings have been 
thoroughly roused. What is balled reflection 
is then only listening to the re-echo of passion ; 
one only voice is heard, one only key is touch- 
ed, one only sentiment fblt A lover, who is 
contending with himself, rises from his sleepless 
couch confirmed, not shaken, in his preposses- 
sions. During the nighty a formal motion for 
the expulsion of the supposed delinquent^ for 
the remainder of the session, was prepared by 
M. de la Bourdonnaye, the acknowledged lead- 
er of the extreme Royalists ; and although the 
i'ustice or shame of the Chamber permitted M. 
lanuel to be heard in his defense, and the de- 
bate was more than once adjourned, to enable 
the numerous speakers, who inscribed their 
names on the trioune, to be heard on .the ques- 
tion, the torrent was irresistible. The determ- 
ination of the Royalists only increased with 
the effervescence of the public mind; and, 
amidst agitated crowds wnich surrounded the 
Assembly on all sides, and under the j^rotection 
of squadrons of cavalry, the expulsion of M. 
Manuel, during the remainder of the session, 
March 4 ^^ voted, on the evening of 4th 
March, by a majority of fully two 
* i"^ qJI* Sf*' to one* the whole Centre coalescing 
Miniieiv' vith'the Right The agitation 
March 5, which prevailed rendered it im- 
1823 ; Lam. possible to take the vote otherwise 
vii. 16», 181. ^^^^ ^ acclamation.* 

The exclusion of a single member, during the 
^ remainder of a single session, was no 
Dramatic very serious injury to a party, or 
scene at his blow leveled at the public liberties; 
expulsion. ^^^ ^^ passions on both sides were 
so strongly excited b^ this imprudent abuse of 
power by the Royalist majority, that the Lib- 
erals resolved to resist it to the very uttermost 
It was determined to compel the migority to 
use force for his eicpulsion; and the recollec- 
tion of the risk which ensued to the throne 
from the dragging of M. d'Espr^m^nil from the 
Parliament of Paris, at the commencement of 
> Hist or ^^ ^^^ Revolution,* was of sinister 
Europe, e. aagnry as to the effects of enforcing 
ill. *i^ 107, the present decree by similar means. 
108. rpjjQ Government, however, was firm, 

and resolved, at all hazards, to earn' the decree 
of the Chamber into execution. Every prepa- 
ration was accordingly made to overawe, and, 
if necessary, to subdue resistance. The Liberal 
leaders, however, were determined to have a 
scene, and, instead of yielding obedience to the 
decree of the Ohamlier, M. Manuel appeared 
next mominff in the Hall, and took his seat 
When invited by the president to retire with- 
out disturbance, he replied, "I told you yes- 
terday I would only yield to force ; I come to 
make good my worc('* and resumed his seat 
The president then desired the Assembly to 



evacuate the hall, and retire into their respect- ' 
ive apartments, which was immediately done 
by the whole Right and Centre, but the entire 
Left remained in their places, grouped around 
Manuel. Presently the folding-doors opened, 
and the chief of the bar-officers, foUowea by a 
numerous staff of his colleagues, advanced, and 
read to Manu^el the decree of the Chamber. 
"Your order is illegal," replied he; "I will 
not obey it'* The peace-officers then retired, 
and the anxiety in tne galleries, and the crowd 
around the Chamber, arose to the highest point, 
for the " measured step of marching men" was 
heard in the lobby. Presently the folding- 
doors again opened, and a detachment of na- 
tional guards and troops of the line, with fixed 
bayonets, slowly entered, and drew up in front 
of the refractory deputy. The civil officer then 
ordered the sergeant of the national guard, M. 
Merrier, to execute the warrant ; but, overcome 
by the violence of the crisis, and the cries of the 
deputies around Manuel, he refused to obey. 
"Vive la Garde Nationalel" instantly burst in 
redoubled shouts from the opposition benches; 
"Honneur k la Garde Rationale!" was heard, 
above all the din in the voice of Lafayette. But 
the difficulty had been foreseen and provided 
for by the Government The national guard 
and troops of the line were instantly with- 
drawn, and thirty gendarmes, under M. de Fou- 
cault, an officer of tried fidelity and courage, 
were introduced, who, after in vain 
inviting Manuel to retire, seized him IgjiBa^^' 
by the collar, and dragged him out, Ann. Hist, 
amidst vehement gesticulations and ▼!• 107, 109 ; 
cries from the Left, which were heard jJjJ^J'Sogo 
across the Seine.* * * 

These dramatic scenes, so well calculated to 
excite the feelings of a people so 

warm in temperament as the French, /^^Jli; _ 
. vi. J "S'ir A. • M. txenerai en- 

might, under different circumstances, thasiasm 

have overturned the monarchy, and excited by 
induced in 1828 the Revolution of ^*>« Spanish 
1880. They were followed next ^"' 
day by a solemn protest, signed by sixty depu- 
ties who had adhered to M. Manuel in the 
struggle, among which the signatures of Gen- 
eral Lafayette, General Foy, and M. Casimir 
Perier appeared conspicuous. But no other 
result took place. The public mind is inca- 
pable of being violently excited by two pas- 
sions at the same time ; if the national feelings 
have been roused, the social ones are little felt 
It was a perception of this truth which caused 
the Empress Catherine to say, at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, that the 
only way to combat its passions was to go to 
war.^ The din, great as it was; a Hist of 
caused by the dragging M. Manuel Europe, 
out of the Chamber of Deputies, was 1"8»-1815, 
lost in the louder sound of marching ^' ^^ * ^• 
men pressing on to the Pyrenees. The civic 
strife was heard of no more after it had termi- 
nated; nothing was thoueht of but the ap- 
proaching conflict on the fields of Spain. In- 
cessant was the march of troops toward Bay- 
onne and Perpignan, the two points from whidi 
the invasion was to be made. The roads were 
covered by columns of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, movine forward towanl the Spanish 
frontier, in the finest order, and in the hiehest 
spirits; and the warlike enthusiasm of tJbe 
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French, always strong, was roased to the very 
highest pitch, by the prospect of y indicating 
March 15. the tarnished honor of their arms on 
1 I^m. Tii. the fields of Castile, and re-entering 
j^ii^Hist. M*'*^^^ ^ conquerors. The Duke 
vi. 108, 113; of Angoul^me set out from Paris, 
MoQKeur, to take the command of the army, 
on the 15th March ; and as war was 
no longer doubtful, the anxiety on 
both sides arose to the Very highest 
pitch.* 
On their side, the Liberals, both in France 
and Spain, were not idle. Their 
chief reliance was on the presumed or 
L^bcraf '*** hoped-for disaffection of the French 
BOW diMf^ army ; for they were well aware that 
fection in if they remained united, the forces of 
the army. Spain, debased by misgovernment, 
and torn by civil war, would be unable to op- 
pose any effectual resistance to their incursion. 
The most active measures, however, were taken 
to sow the seeds of disaffection in the French 
army. Several secret meetings of the Liberal 
chiefs in Paris took place, in order to concert 
the most effectual means of carrying this de- 
sign into execution ; and it was at first determ- 
ined to send M. Benjamin Constant to Madrid 
to superintend the preparations on the revolu- 
tionary side, it being with reason supposed that 
his great reputation and acknowledged abilities 
would have much influence with the revolution- 
ists in Spain, and be not without its effect on 
the feelines of the French soldiery. But this 
design, like many others formed by persons 
who are more liberal of their breath than their 
fortunes, failed from want of funds. Benjamin 
Constant, whose habits of expense were great, 
and his income from literary effort considerable, 
refused to undertake the mission unless not only 
his expenses were provided for, but an indem- 
nity secured to him, in the event of failure, for 
the loss of his fortune and the means of repair- 
ing it, which his position in Paris afforded. 
This, however, the Liberals, though many of 
them were bankers or merchants, possessed of 
great wealth, declined to undertake ; the Duke 
of Orleans was equally inexorable; and the 
consequence was, that Constant refused to go, 
and the plan, so far as he was concerned, broke 
down. All that was done was to send a few 
hundred political fanatics and refugees, who 
were to be under the command of Colonel Fab- 
vier, and who, though of no importance as a 
military reinforcement, might, it was hoped, 
when clothed in the uniform of the Old Guard, 
and grouped round the tricolor standard, shake 
the fidelity of the French soldiers on the banks 
of the Bidassoa. Their first step was to issue 
a proclamation in the name of Napoleon II. 
a Lan». rii. ^ *^® French soldiers, calling on 
them to desert their colors, and 
join the revolutionary host, a pro- 
ceeding which amply demonstra- 
ted, if it had been required, the 
necessity of the French interven- 
tion. ■♦ 



While hostilities were thus evidently and 
rapidly approaching on the Conti- 63, 
nent) and the dogs of war were held Feeiinga of 
only in the leash, ready to be let loose ^^' ^*"" 
at a moment's warning, to desolate the^nglish 
the world, England, indignant and people at 
agitated, but still inactive, remained this crisis. 
an anxious spectator of the strife. Never were 
the feelings of the nation more strongly roused, 
and never would a war have been entered into 
by the Government with more cordial and en- 
thusiastic support on the part of the people. 
This is always the case, and it arises from the 
strength of the feelings of liberty which are 
indelibly engraven on the minds of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Their sympathy is invariably 
with those whom they suppose to be oppress- 
ed; their impulse to assist the insurgents 
against the rming power. They would sup- 
port the colonies 01 all countries, eoccepi their 
oion, in throwing off their allegiance to the 
parent state : those who attempt the same sys- 
tem in regard to their own, they regard as 
worse than pirates. They consider revolution 
a blessing to all other countries except En- 
gland: there the whole classes possessed of 
Sroperty are resolute to oppose to it the most 
etermined resistance. They think, with reason, 
they have already gone through the ordeal of 
revolution, and do not need to do so a second 
time ; other nations have not yet passed through 
it, and they can not obtain felicity until they 
have. 

Mr. Canning, whose temperament was warm, 
his sympathy with freedom sincere, ^ 
and his ambition for his country yiews of 
and himself powerful, shared to the Mr. Canning 
very full in all these sentiments. *' '^'^ junc- 
No firmer friend to the cause of '"**' 
liberty existed in the British dominions at that 
eventful crisis, and none whose talents, elo- 
quence, as well as political position, enabled 
him to give it such effectual support In truth, 
at that period it may be said that he held the 
keys of the cavern of ^olus in his hands, and 
that it rested with him to unlock the doors and 
let the winds sweep round the globe. But 

mort, lonqaMls vous sent ourerts poar la libeito sainte 
qui vous appdle du haut de TenseigDe tricolore qui fiotte 
sur les monts Pyr6nee8, et dont elle bhkle d'ombrager 
encore une fois tos nobles ftonta couverts de tant d'honor- 
ables cicatrices ? Brares de toute arme de rann6e fran- 
^aise, qui conserrez encore dans voire setn rdiincelle dn 
fbu sacre! c'est d vous que nous fUsons un g6n6reux 
appel ; embrassez avec nous la cause miuestueuse dn 
peuple, contre oelle d'une poignde d^oppresseurs ; la 
Patrie, I'honneur, votre propre Tnterot le commandent ; 
venez, vous trouverez dans nos fangs tout ce qui const!- 
tue la (brce,etdescompatriote8, des compagnons d'armes, 
qui jurent de d^fendre jusqu*i la demiere goutte de leur 
sang, leurs droits, la liberty, Tindependance nationale. 
yive la liberty ! Vive Napoleon II . ! Vivent les braves !'* 
— Cha,teaubbiand, Congrea de Virone^ i. 254, 255. 

In the Obeervateur Espagnol of 1st Oct., 1822, before 
the Congress of Verona Tvas opened, it was said — 
" L*6p6e de Damoclds qui est suspendue sur la t^te des 
Bourbons, va bientot les atteindre. Nos moyens do ven- 
geance aont de toute Evidence. Outre la vaillante arin^e 
espagnole, n'avons-nous pas dans cette armee sanitaire 
dix mllle chevaliers de la liberty, pr^ts d se joindre a leurs 
anciens offlciem, et d toumer leurs amies contre les op- 
presseors de la France ! N'avons-nous pas cent mille de 
ces chevaliers dans rintdrieur de oe royaume, dont vingt 
cinq mille au moins dans rann6e, et plus de mllle dans 
uo uc I A:iuiu|«a e>v .".^T I la garde royalel N'avons-nous pas pour nous, cette 
9, pour combattpiT^i^^rl 1 hftlne excusable, que les neuf dixiemes de la France ont 

▼oa droits, au lieu de les defendre ; et ne vienriJ' ^0^*^ \vou6eid'ex6erablestyrans?'*~L'Ob«erva^ciir£«pa47U){, 

dans nos rangs que pour 7 apporter la destruott X-^^^^ \ 1"^ ^^'^ ^^^* 



195. 197 ; 
Chateau- 
briand, Con- 
grds de Ve- 
rona, i. 253, 
254; Cap. 
vli. 147, 148. 




Ob6irez-vou8 a la volx des tyran 
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though abundantly impelled (as his private 
conversations and correspondence at this period 
demonstrate) by his aroent disposition to step 
forward as the foremost in this great conflict, 
yet his experience and wisdom as a statesman, 
joined to the influence of Mr. Peel, who threat- 
ened to resign if an active intervention was 
attempted, restrained him from taking the ir- 
recoverable step, and preserved the peace of 
the world when it appeared to be most serious- 
ly menaced* Resolutely determined to abstain 
from all intervention in the affairs of Spain, and 
to do his utmost to prevent France from taking 
that step, he was not the less determined to 
abstain from actual hostilities, and to keep 
aloof from the conflict so long as it was con> 
iMareeUus ^^^^ ^^ continental Europe. He 
Politioue ' had too vivid a recollection of what 
de la Res- the last Peninsular war had been, to 
iS!m5s"' ^^fS^^ without absolute necessity 
Canning's ^ & second; and if he had been 
Life, 334; otherwise inclined, the majority of 
lSS"""* the Cabinet would not have sup- 
ported him.*f 

* " Leave the Spanish revolution to burn itself out 
within its own crater. You have nothing to apprehend 
flrom the eruption, if you do not open a channel for the 
lava through the Pyrenees. It is not too late to save the 
world fkom a flood of calamities. The key to the flood- 
gate is yet in your hands; unlodc it, and who shall 
•nswer for the extent of devastation ? 'The beginning 
of strife is as the letting out of waters.' So savs inspired 
wisdom. Genius is akin to inspiration ; and I pray that 
It may be able on this occasion to protU by the warning 
of the parable, and pause." — Mr. Canning to M. de Cha- 
teaubriand (confidential), 87th January, 1823; Congrk* 
de Verone, i. 475. 

" Well, then, to begin at once with what Is most un- 
pleasant to utter : You have united the opinions of this 
whoU nation at one man against France. You have ex- 
eited against the present sovereign of that kingdom the 
feelings which were united against the xuurpet of France 
and Spain in 1808. Nay, the consent, 1 grieve to say, is 
more perlbct now than on that occasion ; for then the 
Jacobins were loth to inculpate their idol ; now they and 
the Whigs and Tories, ft-om one end of the country to the 
ether, are all one way. Surely such a spontaneous and 
universal burst of national sentiment must lead any man, 
or any set of men, who are acting in opposition to it, to 
reflect whether they are acting quite right. The Govern- 
ment has not on this occasion led the public — quite other- 
wise. The language of the Government has been pecu- 
liarly measured and temperate ; so much so, that the 
mans of the nation was in suspense as to the opinion of 
Government till it was actually declared ; and that portion 
of the press usually devoted to them was (for reasons 
perhaps better known on your side of the water than on 
ours) turned in a directly opposite course." — Mr. Can- 
xiNo to Viscount Chateaubriand, 7th February, 1833 ; 
Congres de Veroncj i. 475. 

t **J'apprends a I'instant, et de trds-bonne source, 

Jn'avant-hier, dans un conseil secret des Ministres, M. 
Sanniug a pretendu qu'on ne pouvait luiter oontre Topin- 
ion generale, ct que cette opinion demandait imperleuse- 
meni de secourir TEspagne. M. Peel a d^clar^, alors, 
que Thonneur de rAngleterre, Tint^ret de ses institutions 
et de son commerce 6taient de maintenir une stricte neu- 
traliiA ; et il a termine en disant que si une conduite op- 
pos^e a celle que TAngleterre avait touiours suivie envers 
la Revolution, venait a ^tre adoptee, il devait sL sa con- 
science, de se retirer du ministere aussitot. Ce jeune 
nunittre Va emporte. La grande majority du conseil s*est 
r6unie d lui, et M. Canning a decide au nombre." — M. 
Maecellus, Charge d*Afia.res a Londres, i M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, 38 F^vrier, 1833 ; Marcellur, 153. 

Notwithstanding the divergence on political subjects of 
their opinions, which the opposite sides they espoused 
on the Spanish question much augmented, Mr. Canning 
end M. dis Chateaubriand had the highest admiration for 
each other, and mutually lamented the circumstances 
which had drawn them out of the peaceftil domain of lit- 
erature to the stormy and fleeting arena of politics. The 
inmost thoughts of the former were revealed in the fol- 
lowing conversation at this period with M. Mareellus.for 
whom he had a very high regajrd. ** C'est done a cette 
petite poussidre de \n tombe que vont aboutir indvitable- 



The peculiar position of Mr. Canning at this 
period has never been so well de- ^ 
scribed as by one who knew him in- Portrait of 
timately, and had become, as it were, Mr. Can- 
the depositary of his inmost thoughts. jjSiLu^ *** 
" Let us not deceive ourselves," said 
M. Marcellus, " in regard to Mr. Canning. Still 
undecided, he as yet is in suspense between the 
monarchical opinions, whicn have made his 
former renown, and the popular favor which 
has recently borne him forward to power; but 
as he attends, above all, to the echo of public 
opinion, and spreads his sails before the wind 
which blows, it is easy to foresee to which side 
he will incline. An eteve of Pitt, Tory down to 
this time, he will become half a Whig, and will 
adopt the democratic principles if they appear 
to be in the ascendant His secret inclinations 
lead him to the aristocracy, and even the high 
opposition society; he is feared rather i ]^, }^„, 
than beloved by the kins; but the celiustoH. 
people are with him. The people, ^ ^^' 
dazzled by his talents, have put him SJdST, 
where he is ; and the people will sup- Jan. 80,' 
port him there as long as he obeys l^^: ^'^' 
their wishes." > ceUus, 180. 

Mr. Canning at this period was decidedly of 
opinion that the Peninsular war, if 
once commenced, would be of very ^jg opinion 
long duration — as long, possibly, as to the 
as Uiat with revolutionary France, probable du- 
"When I speak," said he, "of the ;^"°oftlie 
dangers of war to France, do not 
suppose I undervalue her resources or power. 
She is as brave and strong as she ever was be- 
fore ; she is now the richest, the most abound- 
ing in resources, of all the states in Europe. 
Hers are all the sinews of war, if there be the 
disposition to employ them. You have a mill- 
ion of soldiers, you say, at your call: I doubt 
it not; and it is double tlie number, or there- 
abouts, that Bonaparte buried in Bpain. You 
consider *un premier suocds au moins comme 

nient nos inutiles effints. Qu*ai-je gagn^ A tant de com- 
bats 7 De nombreux tmnemis, et miUe calomnies. TantdC 
reienu par le defaut d'intelligenoe de mes partisans, Um- 
joura gene par le diplaisir du JRot, je ne puis rlen execu- 
ter, rien essayer m6me de ce qu'une voix Interne et solen- 
nelle semble me dieter. Je Ic disais r6cemroenl dans ma 
tristesse ; je me prends quelquvfois pour un oiseau des 
hauteurs qui, loin de voicr sur les hauteurs et sur les 
precipices des montsAies, ne vole que sur des marais, et 
rase a peme le sol. Je me consume sans fruit dans des 
discussions intestines, et je mourrai dans un acres de 
decouragement, comme mon prcdecesseur et mon mal- 
heureux ennemi Lord Cai^tlereagh. Combien de fois n'ai- 
je pas <bi6 tente de ftiir loin des hommes, I 'ombre meme 
du pouvoir, et de me refugier dans le sein des lettres, qui 
ont nourri mon enfhnce, eeul abri ventablemtnt vnaccts- 
sible ttttx menaonges de la destinee. La litteralure est 
pour moi plus qu'une consolation, c'est une esp6rance et 
un asile. Je Tai en outre toujours considcree comme la 
franc-ma^nnerie des gens bien Aleves. C'est a ce signe 
qu'en tout pays la bonne compagnie se disUngue et se re- 
connalt. Ne vaudrait-il pas mieux pour M. de Chateau- 
briand et pour moi, que nous n'eussions jamais, ni I'un 
ni I'autre, approchd de nos levres la coupe cmpoisonnce 
de ce pouvoir qui nous enivre, et nous donne des veriiges ? 
La litidraturc nous eflt rapprochds encore, mals cette fois 
sans arriorc-ijensec, et sans amertume, car U est comme 
moi Tamant des lettres, el bien mieux que moi U protege 
de ses prdceptes. Combien de fois n'ai-je pas roulu aban- 
donner le monde politique si turbulent, la societc des 
hommes si mechants, pour me vouer tout entier a la re- 
traiie et a mes Uvres, seuls amis qui ne se trompent 

jamais. 

* Oh God ! oh God ! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofltable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world !' " 

— M ASCBLLVs, Politittu de la Restauration, 85, 26. 
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67. 
Views of 
George IV. 
and the 
Dake of 
Wellington 
on the sab- 



eertain.' I dispute it not I grant you a French 
army at Madrid; but I venture to ask, What 
tiien, if the King of Spain and the Cortes are 
by that time where they infallibly will be — in 
the Isle of Leon! I see plenty of war, if you 
once get into it ; but I do not see a legitimate 
beginning to it, nor an intelligible object. Ton 
would dwdain to get into such a war through 
the aide door of an accidental military incur- 
sion. Tou would enter in fronts with the cause 
of war on your banners : and what is that cause ? 
It is yengeance for the past, and security for 
the future — a war for the modification of a 
political constitution, for two Chambers, for 
the extension of legal rights. That passes my 
comprehension. You are about to enter, and 
you DelieTe the war will be short: I believe 
otherwise, and I am bordering on old age. In 
» Mr. Canning 1*7 98, Mr. Pitt, with the ' patriot's 
to Chateau- heart, the prophet's mind,' aeclared 

5?*"5» •'■f • to me that the war then declared 
21. 1823: Con- • . m i • .a. 

grds de V6- against a great people m a state 

rone, i. 453 ; of revolution would be short ; and 
MarceUu»,17. that war outlived Mr. Pitt"* 
These anticipations were not peculiar to Mr. 
Canning at that time; they were 
shared oy probably nine-tenths of 
the educated classes^ and probably 
ninety-nine hundredths of the entire 
inhabitants of Great Britain. Yet 
were there not awantine those in the 
^•^ most elevated rank who were not 

carried away by the general delusion, and an- 
ticipated, very nearly as it turned out, the real 
march of events. "Do not allow yourself said 
George IV. to M. Marcellus, "to "be dazzled by 
our representative system, which is represented 
as so perfect If it has its advantages^ it has 
also ito inconveniences ; and I have never for- 
got what a kinff and a man of talent said to 
me: 'Your English constitution is good only 
to encourage adventurers, and discourage hon- 
est men.' For the happiness of the world, we 
should not wish any other people to adopt our 
institutions. That which succeeds admirably 
with us would have very different success else- 
where. Every country does not bear the same 
fruits, nor the same minerals beneath its sur- 
face. It is the same Vith nations, their tem- 
Serament^ and character. Reflect on this, my 
ear Marcellus: my conviction on the subject 
is unalterable ; I wish you to know that you 
have the king on your side. It is my part to 
be so; and when my Ministers become Radi- 
cals, I may be excnsed if, on my side, I become 
an ultra-Koyalist" The Duke of Wellington, 
at the same period, thus expressed himself at 
the Foreign Office, when the chance of a par- 
liamentary majority on the question of war 
was under discussion with Lord Liverpool and 
Mr. Canning: "I am not so au fait of parlia- 
mentary majorities as my colleagues, but I know 
Spain better than them. Advance without de- 
lay, without hesitation, and you will succeed. 



1 Maroelliia, 
33, 37, 41. 



of conquest He understands nothing of con' 
ttitxUional dominatiorUy which are yet 
the only onea which now have any 
chance of dwrtUion,** * • 

The war which divided in this manner the 
opinions of the most eminent men _ 

and the strongest heads of Europe, puneulties of 
at length began in good earnest the French at 
The Duke d'Angoul^me, as already theentranceof 
noticed, left Paris for the army on ^^ c«"I«*«n- 
15th March. At the very threshold, however, 
of his career, an unexpected difficulty presented 
itself. Inexperiencea for the most part in ac- 
tual warfare, from the peace of eight years 
which had now continued, the commissaries 
and civil functionaries attached to the Fi^nob 
army were in a j^reat measure igmorant of the 
vast scale on which, when a hundred thousand 
men are to be put in motion, supplies of every 
sort must be furnished. Considerable maga- 
zines of com had been formed at Bayonne and 
other places on the frontier; but^ by a strange 
oversight, nothing had been done to provide 
forage for the horses, and the means oi trans- 
port were wholly awanting. A hundred mill- 
ions of francs (£4,000,000) had been placed at 
the disposal of the general-in-chief for the pur- 
chase of provisions on the march to Madnd — 
for Napoleon's system of making war maintain 
war was no more to be thought of — ^but no cor^ 
respondence had been opened with the persons 
along the route who were to furnish tne sup* 
plies. In these circumstances^ it seemed impos- 
sible for the troops to move forward; and so 
great was the alarm produced in Paris by the 
reports transmitted by the Duke d'Angoul^me 
when he reached head-quarters, that Govern- 
ment took the most vigorous measures to apply 
a remedy to the evii The Minister of War 
(Victor) was directed, by an ordonnance of 28d 
March, to proceed immediately to the army^ 
invested with ample powers, and the title of 
Major-general; all the soldiers who had ob- 
tained leave of absence down to the Slst De- 
cember, 1822» were recalled to their standards; 
and a law was brought forward by the interim 
war-minister (Count Digeon) to authorize the 
king to call out, in the course of ^ _ 
the present year, the conscripts ^^ i^^ ^49 ! 
pertaining to the year 1828, wno, Lam.vii. 190, 
ty the existing law, would not be *S»,^P- ^*** 
required before tlie spring of 1824." "*» ^^' 

* At this janctnre the following highly tntemiting con- 
versation took place between Mr. Canning and M. Mar- 
celiua: "A quoi bon," dlsait M. Canning, "soutenir un 
principe qui prdte tant a la discussion, et sur lequel vous 
voyez que nous sonunea enfin, vous et moi, si peu d*ac- 
cord ? Un Bourbon va au seconrs d'un Bourbon ! Voua 
reveillez ainsi en nous mille souvenirs d'inimitie, I'inva- 
aion de Louis XIV. en Espagne, rinabllltd de nos eflbrtt 

Jour Eloigner sa puissante dynastic du trdne de Madrid, 
agex-en quand un rol donne au peuple lea institutions 
dont le ]>euple a besoin, quel a ^t6 le proe6d6 le I'Angle- 
terre ? Elle ezpulsa ce roi. et mit & sa place un roi d'une 
fhinille alliee sans doute, nials qui se trouve alnsi noa 
plus ; un fils de la royaute conflant dans les droits de ses 



Th^^A ;• »^ »*.:yv«:«-«. v^i: -_. j. \. ^^^ \ ancdtres, mais le (Us des institutions nattonales. tirant 
There is no majority believe me, to be corn- tons ses droits decetieseuleoriglne. Puisque Fcriinand, 
pared to cannon and a good army." 'Urith I comme Jacques II., rdslste aux vo^ont^s de sa nation, 
these words he took his hat and went „t \ appliquons la mtthode angWse A I'L^pa^ne. Qu'en r6. 
"Tlii» <RrAi.<lo '• «^iA Ta«/1 t:^^»^^x«i « ^* O^ \ auUe-t-U1 L^expulsion de Ferdinand. Ecoutex-moi ; eel 
The words, said Lord Liverpool, * of ^ ^Ij^^pj^^,,.^^^,^,^,,^, Vous nUgnonsz. paa 

01 war, but not of a statesman." "Th^ VC vc \ q^'^" d68ordre du dogme de 16gitimit6 presque pareUle 4 
of Wellington ," rejoined Mr. Canning, u ^ AJtJ"^ \ la nitre «e leve et anuU en France en at tnonunt. Vous 
lnn„elf afT.y. on^he field of b.ttl£; ^"^M-^^S^SS^^.^t^i^^'J^^ 

lod to tb« bla-^w» ■tf*''\'r»iw.,i»,»o. 



he has himself put a period 
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These measnree, however, though calculated 
^ to provide for the future, had do in- 

Which are Ob- fluence on the present; they would 
vlated bv M. neither feed the starving horses, nor 
Ouvnrd. ^j^^ alonff the ponderous guns and 
hag^age-waeons. In Uus extremity, the fortune 
of the expedition, and with it the destiny, for 
the time at leasts of the Restoration, was de- 
termined by the vigor and capacity of one man 
(M. Ouvilabd) — ^a great French capitalist, who 
had concluded a treaty with the King of Spain, 
which secured to him in 1806 the treasures of 
the Indies, and which, after having enabled 
Napoleon to fit out the army which conquered 
at AusterlitZi excited his jealousy so violently as 
1 Hist, of Ett- f*^!* the time occasioned Ouvrard's 
rope, c. ixil. ruin.* He stepped forward, and 
♦♦ 10, 13. offered— on terms advantageous to 
himself, without doubt, but still more advan- 
tageous to the public — ^to put the whole supplies 
of the army on the most satisfactory footing, 
and to charge himself with the conveyance of 
all its artillery and equipages. The necessity 
of the case, and the obvious inefficiency of the 
existing commissaries^ left no time for deliber- 
ation : the known capacity and vast credit of 
M. Ouvrard supported his offer, how gieantic 
soever it may have at firat appeared; and in a 
few days a contract was concluded with the 
adventurous capitalist, whereby the duty of 
supplying entire fumishinffs for the army was 
devolved on him. By the influence of the 
Duchess d'Angoul^me, and the obvious neces- 
sity of the case, the contract was ratified at 
Paris ; and although it excited violent clamors 
at the time, as all measures do which disappoint 
expectant cupidity, the event soon proved that 
never had a wiser step been adopted. The 
magic wand of M. Ouvrard overcame every 
thing ; his golden key unlocked unheard-of ma- 
gazines of every sort for the use of the troops; 
in a few days plenty reigned in all the maga- 
zines, the means of transport were amply pro- 
vided, and confidence was re-established at 
head-quarters. So serene was the calm which 
succeeded to the storm, that the discord which 
had broken out in the Duke d'Angoul^me's 
staff was appeased; General Guillenunot, who 
had been suspended from his command, was 
restored to the confidence of the commander-in- 
chief; Marshal Victor, relinquishing his duties 
•Ann Hist ** major-general, returned to the 
vi. 139, 140, war-office at Paris ; and the army, 
370 ; Cap. vii. amply provided with every thing, 

▼S**aoi ' aoi?"' *^^*"*^®^ '^ *^® highest spirits to 

' ' the banks of the Bidossoa.* 

The preparations on both sides were of the 

most formidable description, and 

Forces and s^cicd to prognosticate the long 

their disposi- and bloody war which Mr. Can- 

tton on both ning's ardent mind anticipated from 

*• the shock of opinions, which was to 

set all Europe on fire. Tlio forces With which 

France took the field were very great, and, for 

the first time since the catastrophe of Waterloo, 

enabled her to appear on the theatre of Europe 

as a great military power. Wonderful, indeed, 

had been the resurrection of her strength under 

the wise and pacific reign of Louis XVIIT. The 

army assembled at Bayonne for the invasion 

of Spain by the Western Pyrenees mustered 

ninety-one thousand combatants. It was divid- 



ed into four corps, the command of which was 
intrusted with generous, but^ as the eveiit 
proved, not undeserved confidence, to the vic- 
torious generals of Napoleon. The first corps, 
under the command of Marshal Oudinot, with 
Counts d*Autichamp and Borout under him, 
was destined to cross the Bidassoa, and march 
direct by the great road upon Madrid. The 
second, which was commanded by Count Moli- 
tor, was destined to support the left flank of the 
first corps, and advance by the Pass of Ronces- 
valles and the Valley of Bastan upon Pampe- 
luna. Prince Hohenlohe commanded the third 
corps, which was to protect the right flank of 
the first, and secure its rear and communica- 
tions during the advance to Madrid from the 
Bidassoa. The fourth corps» under the orders 
of the Duke of Comi^liano (Marshal Moncev), 
was to operate, detached from the remainaer 
of the army, in Catalonia ; while the fifth, un- 
der the orders of General Count Bordesol, 
composed of a division of the guard under 
Count Bourmont, and of two divisions of cav- 
alry, was to form the reserve of the grand 
army — ^but, in point of fact, it was 
almost constantly with the advanced y^. 374 377I' 
posts.* ' 

The Spanish forces intended to meet this po- 
litical crusade were not less formi- 71 
dable, so far as numerical amount The Spanish 
was considered ; but they were a ^oreem. 
YeTY different array if discipline, equipments, 
and unanimity of feeling were regardea as the 
the test They consisted of 123,000 men, of 
whom 16,000 were cavalry, and a new levy of 
80,000, who were thus disposed. In Biscay, 
opposite to the Bidassoa, were 20,000, under BaL- 
lasteros; in Catalonia, under Mina, 20,000; in 
the centre, 18,000 under d'Abisbal; in Galicia, 
10,000; in garrison, in the fortresses, 62,000. 
The forces on either side were thus not unequal 
in point of numerical amount ; but there was a 
vdst difference in their discipline, organization, 
and equipment On the French side these were 
all perfect, on the Spanish they were very de- 
ficient Many of the corps were imper&ctly 
disciplined, ill fed, and worse clothed. The 
cavalry was in great part ill mounted, the ar- 
tillery crazy or worn out, the commissariat 
totally inefficient Penury pervaded the treas- 
ury; revolutionary cupidity had squandered 
the resources of the soldiers, scanty as they 
were. Above all, the troops were conscious that 
the cause they were supporting was not tliat 
of the nation. Eleven-twelfths of the people, 
including the whole rural population, were 
hostile to their cause, and earnestly prayed 
for its overthrow ; and even the inhabitants of 
Madrid and the seaport towns, who had hither- 
to constituted its entire support, ^ 

were sensibly cooled in their ardor, cnUfS^n^ 
y » c>oneB,jan. i, 

now that it became a hazardous 18S3 ; Ann. 
one, and called for sacrifices in- Hist. vi. S79, 
stead of promising fortune.' 

On the 6th of April, the French were group- 
ed in such force on the banks of 
the Bidassoa, that it was evident a TheaSical 
passage would be attempted on the scene at Uie 
following day. The French ensigns passage of 
had last been seen there on 7th Oc- jJjBldas- 
tober, 1813, when the passage was 
forced by the Duke of WeUington. In anticipa^ 



1823.] 

tion of this movement^ the Spaniards had made 
1 qij^ qi* ffreat preparations.^ A considerable 
Europe, force was drawn up on the margin of 
c. UxxUi. the stream ; but it was not on them 
^ ^^' that the principal reliance of their 

commanders was placed. It was on the corps 
of French refugees bearing the uniform of 
the Old Guard, and clustered round the tri- 
color flag, that all their hopes rested Colonel 
Fabvier, however, who commanded them, 
found the array very different from what he ex- 
pected. He had been promised a corps of eisht 
nundred veterans of l^apoleon in admirable 
order; he found only two hundred miserable 
refueees, half-starved, who had been involved 
in tne conspiracies of Saumur and Befort^ 
and found in Spain an asylum for their crimes. 
They were clothed, however, in the old and 
well-known uniform, with the huge bear-skins 
of the grenadiers of the Guard on their heads; 
the tricolor flag waved in the midst of them, 
and as the French advanced posts approached 
the bridge, they heard the MarseiUaise and 
other popular airs of the Revolution chanted 
from their ranks. The moment was critical, for 
the French soldiers halted at sight of the un- 
expected appafition, and gazed with interest 
on the well-known and unforgotten ensigns. 
But at that moment General Yallin, who com- 
manded the advanced guard, galloped to the 
front, and ordered a gun to be discharged along 
the bridge. The first round was fired over the 
heads of the enemy, in the hope of inducing 
them to retire ; and the refugees^ seeing no shot 
took effect^ thought the balls had been drawn, 
and shouted loudly, " Vive TArtilleriel" Upon 
this, General Yallm ordered a point-blank dis- 
charge, which struck down several; a third 
round completed their dispersion, and the pass- 
age was effected without further resistance. 
Louis XVIIL did not exaggerate the import- 
ance of this decisive conduct on this critical 
a Lam. vii. occasion, when, on the general who 
306,209; ' commanded on the occasion being 
presented to him after the campaign 
was over, he said, "General Yal- 
lin, your cannon-shot has saved £u- 
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▼i. 377, 379; 
Moniieiir, 
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This bold act was decisive of the fate of the 
. campaign. The French army hav- 
Trogrean of ^^ effected Uieir passage, their right 
tiMF^cb, wmg, after a sharp action, drove 
and their back the garrison of St Sebastian 
rapid sac within the walls of that fortress, and 
established the blockade of the place ; 
while the centre, supported by the whole re- 
serve^ in all 40,000 strong, pushed on rapidly 

A -iiA-iT ^^ *^* great road to Madrid. On 
Apni 10-17. ^j^^ j^^ ^y^^^ reached Tolosa, on the 

11th Yillareal, and on the I7th their columns 
entered Yittoria in triumph, amidst an im- 
mense concourse of inhabitants and unbound- 
ed joy and acdamation. How different from 
the ceaseless booming of the English cannon, 
which rung in their ears when they last were 
in that town, flying before the bloody En- 
glish sabres on 21st June, 18181 At the eame 



opened its gates without opposition. Every 
where the ftench troops were received as de- 
liverers ; as they advanced, the pillars of the 
Constitution were overthrown, the revolution* 
ary authorities dispossessed, and the ancient 
regime proclaimed amidst the acclamations of 
the people. The invaders observed the most 
exact discipline, and paid for every thing they 
required — a wise policy, the very reverse of 
that of Napoleon — which confirmed the favor- 
able impression made on the minds of the 
Spaniards. The ancient animosity of the peo- 
ple of France and Spain seemed to be lulled ; 
even the horrors of the late war had ^ . _ 
for the time been buried in oblivion ; ^ ^{ 3^3 '. 
three years of revolutionary govern- Moniteur, 
ment had caused them all to be for J^ }^f 
gotten, and hereditary foes to be ^ lis^^Ji. 
hailed as present deliverers.' 

The mam body of the French army, encour- 
aged by this flattering reception, ad- 
vanceifwUi vigor, and that celerity ^dvanwof 
which in all wars of invasion, but tbeDuke 
especially those which partake of the ^Angoa- 
nature of civil conflict^ is so import- [^JJ^'®*'*" 
ant an element in success. Resist- 
ance was nowhere attempted, so that the 
march of the troops was as rapid as it would 
have been through their own territory. The 
guards and first corps entered Burgos on the 
9th May, where they were received with 
the utmost enthusiasm, and thence pro- ^^y** 
ceeded in two columns toward Madrid — the 
firsts under the generalissimo in person, by 
Aranda and Buytrago; the latter by Yalla- 
dolid, where the reception of the troops was if 
possible still more nattering. At the latter 
place, where head-quarters arrived on 
the 17th May, a flag of truce arrived ^^^^ "* 
from the Conde d'Abisbal, who had been left in 
command at Madrid by the Cortes^ they having 
retired toward Seville, taking the king a pris- 
oner with theuL In vain had the monarch de- 
clared he would not abandon his capital ; the 
imperious Cortes forced him away, and he 
set out accordingly under an escort or ^ 
guard of 6000 men, leaving Madrid to "*^ "' 
make the best terms it could with the conqueror^ 
Saragossa, Tolossa, and all the towns occupied 
by the French in the course of their advance, 
instantly, on their approach, overturned the 
pillar of the Constitution, reinstated the Roy- 
alist authorities, and received the invaders as 
deliverers. Literally speaking, the Duke 
d'Angoul^me advanced from Iran to Madrid 
amidst the acclamations of the people, and un- 
der triumphal arches. Nor was the success of 
the French less decisive in Upper Catalonia, 
where the retreat of Mina and the Constitu- 
tional troops was so rapid that Moncey in vain 
attempted to bring them to action ; and with- 
in a month after the frontiers had been crossed, 
nearlj all the fortified places in the , j^^^ u,^ 
province, except Barcelona and Le- ti. 384, 3g7 j 
rida, had opened their gates and re- Lam. vii. 
ceived the French with transports.* ^*»826. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the 



time, with the left wing, Oudinot crr)gged I D^ke d* Angoul4me than the offer on ^y 
the Ebro and advanced to Burgos^ <^e( hft^'P^^ part of the Conde d*Abisbal and Advance of 
ing made himself master of PancorV>Q « u^ I ^^ municipality of Madrid to capitu- tbe Freneh 
the extreme H^ht, under Quesada, Covy* !^d\^*^ ^^ favorable terms, and accord- {Jm^*** 
of Spanish auxiliaries, reached BilboA^'pO^Y^Iiiigly he at once agreed to every 
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thing requested by them. It was agreed that 
General Zayas should remain with a few squad- 
rons to preserre order in the capital till it was 
occupied by the French troops, which was ar- 
ranged to take place on the 24th May. The 
guard left, however, proved inadequate to the 
task ; the revolutionists, who were much stron- 

fer in Madrid than in any other town the 
rench had yet entered, rose in insurrection, 
and d'Abisbal only saved his life bv flying in 
disguise, and taking refuge with Marshal Ou- 
dinot. The moment was critical, for Madrid 
was in a state of great excitement^ and a spark 
might have lighted a flame which, by rousing 
the national feelings of the Spanairas, might, 
as in 1808, have involved the whole Peninsula 
in conflagration. But at this decisive moment 
the wisdom of the Duke d'Angoul^me and his 
military counselors solved the difliculty, and 
at once detached the extreme revolutionary 
from the patriotic PArtT' M. dx Marhonac, a 
younff advocate of Bordeaux, destined to celeb- 
rity in future times, drew up a proclama- 
tion,* which the prince signed, whicn soothed 
the pride of the Castilians, gratified the feelings 
1 Ann Hist, of the Royalist^ and disarmed the 
vi. 389,393 ; wrath of the revolutionists. Everj' 
^y*jjj*: thing was accordingly arranged in 
Monitcur, Concord for the entry of the prince 
June 1, 2, generalissimo and his army on the 
***3- morning of the 24th.» 

Early on the morning of that day an im- 
.. mense crowd issued from the gate by 
Entry of 'which it was understood the prince 
the Duke was to make his entry, with boughs 
d'Anfou- of trees and garlands of flowers in 
Ma^i?.^ their hands, and every preparation 
as for a day of festivity and rejoicing. 
The windows were all hung with tapestry or 
rich carpeting ; the handsomest women in their 
gala-dresses were there, and beautiful forms 

* " Espsgnols ! Avant que rtrmto flran^alse flranchit 
les Pyrtn^fls, j*si dednr^ A votre g^n^reuse nation que 
nous n'6tions pas en guerre avec eile. Je lui ai annono^ 
que noua venions comme amis et auxillaires l^aider d re- 
lever sea autels, a delivrer son roi, d retablir dans son 
aein la justice, Tordre. et la paix. J'ai promla respect 
aux propriM^s, aftrete aux peraonnes, protection aux 
homroes paisiblea. L'Espagne a ^jout6 foi & mes paroles. 
Lea provinces que j'ai parcoumes ont re^u lea soldats 
franpais comme dea ft^res, et la voix puUique voua aura 
appris s'Ua ont JuatiM cet accueil, et si j'ai tenu mea en- 
gagementa. Espagnols ! ai votre roi 6tait encore dans la 
capiiale, la noble mission que le roi mon oncle m'a con- 
fix, et que vous connaisaez tout entidre, serait d6j& prdie 
i a^accomplir. Je n'aurais plus, aprda avoir rendu le 
monarque a la llbertd, qu'a'appder aa patemelle aolliel- 
tode sur lea manx qu'a soufferts son peuple, sur le besoin 
qu'll a de repoa pour le present, et de a6curit6 pour Pav- 
enir. L'abaenoe du roi m'impose d'antrea devoira. Dans 
cea conjoncturea difflcUes, et pour leaquelles le pass6 
n'offlre pas d'exemple a suivre, j'ai pena^ que le moyen le 
plua convenable et le plus agr6able au roi, serait de con- 
voquer Tantique conseil supreme de la Castille, et le con- 
seii supreme dea Indes, dont lea bautea et diverses attri- 
butions embraasent le royaume et ses posaeaaions d'outre- 
mer, et de eonfler aux grands corps independants par lew 
61^vation, et par la position politique de ceux qui lea oom- 
posent, le soin de Msigner, eux-m6mes, les membrea de 
la regence.'* And on the day after his entrance, aa the 
two councils did not conceive themselves authoriKed by 
the laws to appoint a regency, but only to recommend 
one to the French commander-in-chief, to act during the 
captivity of Ferdinand yjl., he nominated, on their re- 
commendation, as members of the recency, the Duke del 
Inftmtado, the Duke de Montemart, the Baron d'EroUea, 
the Biahop of Orma, and Don Antonio Gomes Calderon, 
who on 4th June Issued a proclamation as the Council 
of Regency to the Spanish nation.~>.innumre Hittorittu, 
vi. 721, 7S2, Appendix. 



adorned with chapleta of flowers graced the 
spectacle. Precisely at nine, the Duke d'An- 
goulSme, surrounded by a brilliant staff, made 
his appearance at the eate of Recoil etts, where 
a triumphal arch had been erected, at the head 
of the guards and reserve; while Marshal 
Oudinot at the same time entered by the eate 
of Segovia, from which side he had approacned 
at the head of his corps. Both were received 
with the loudest demonstrations of joy, amidst 
the acclamations of the people, the ringing of 
bells, and the heart-stimng strains of military 
music. The general enthusiasm was increased 
by the splendid appearance of the troops^ their 
martial air, the exact disci]>line and perfect order 
they every where maintained. They were sa- 
luted with loud acclamations in all the streets 
through which they passed, and in the even- 
ing a general illumination gave vent to the 
universal joy. !Never was seen so clear a proof 
that revolutions are brought about by l>old 
and turbulent minorities overriding supine 
and timorous majorities. The universal joy 
equaled that of the Parisians, when their 
Revolution was closed by the en- i ^^^ uj^^ 
trance of the Emperor Alexander vi. 392, 393; 

and allied sovereiciis on 81st March. Moniteur, 
1814 1 ^ June 2,1883. 

Well aware of the importance of following 
up with all possible rapidity the im- ^ 
portant advantages thus gained, the Advance af 
Duke d'Angoul^me did not repose on the French 
his laurels. Two columns, one com- {JJJi.'^"**' 
manded by General Bordesoult, the 
other by General Bounnont, set out immedi- 
ately in pursuit of the revolutionary forces, 
which, taiinff the king a prisoner alonff with 
them, were hastening by forced marches to- 
ward Seville. Bo rapid was their flighty that 
the French troops enaeavored in vain to come 
up with them. Bordesoult, who with eight 
thousand men followed the direct road from 
Madrid by Aranjuez to Seville, never eot sight 
of their retiring columns ; and although a show 
of resistance was made to Bourmont, who with 
an equal force took the road to Badajoz, at 
Talavera de la Reyna, yet it was but a show. 
The enemy retreated as soon as the French 
troops, aided by the Spanish Royalists^ ap- 

E eared in sight A corps of fifteen j-_^y 
undred men was attacked and routed 
near Santa Cruz by General Dino; another of 
equal size dispersed near the mountains . ,. 
of Villiers the next day by the same ''"*• *"" 
general, and three hundred prisoners taken; 
the bridge of Arzobisbo was seized two j^^ . . 
days after: and on the same day Gen- 
eral Bordesoult, who had never fired a shot^ 
arrived at Cordova, beyond the Sierra-Morena^ 
where, the moment the revolutionary troops 
withdrew, a vehement demonsti*a- sMoniteor, 
tion, accompanied with the most en- Jme 94, 
thusiastic ebullition of joy, took l«3;Ami. 
place in support of the Royalist 3^*1^328; 
cause.' 

Meanwhile the Cortes, whose sole power 
consisted, as often was the case in 78. 
the days of feudal anarchy, in the Prsceediiiga 
possession of the person of the sov- J^^^ 
ereign, had estabushed themselree poaition of 
at ^ville, where a show of respect- Ferdinaad 
ability was still thrown over their ^'^* 
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proceedings by the presence of the English em- 
bassador, who followed the captive monarch in 
his forced peregrinations. This circumstance; 
joined to the presence of a considerable English 
squadron in the bay of Cadiz, led for some 
time to the belief that the English government, 
which had evinced so warm a sympathy for the 
came of the revolution, w^ould at lengtn give it 
some more effectual support than by eloquent 
declamations in Parliament But these hopes 
soon proved illosory. It was no part of the 
policy of the English Cabinet to go beyond the 
bounds of a strict neutrality; and even the 
liberal ardor of Bir. Canning nad been sensibly 
cooled by the sight of the unresisted march of 
the French troops to Madrid, and the decisive 
demonstrations afforded that the cause of the 
reTolution was hateful to nine-tenths of the 
S^nish people. Even if he had been other- 
wis^inclmeo, the violence of the Cortes them- 
selvn, which increased rather than diminished 
with the disasters which were accumulating 
round them, ere long rendered any further 
alliance impossible. On hearing ox the ap- 
proach of the French forces^ they proposed to 
J .Q the king to move with tnem to Cadiz, 
* so as to be beyond the reach of the 
French troops and the Koyalist reaction. The 
king, however, who foresaw the approachins 
downfall of the revolutionary government, and 
had heard of the rapid approach of his de- 
liverers^ positively reiused, after repeated sum- 
- 11 ™onses, to leave Seville.* Upon this 
the Cortes held an extraordinary meet- 
ing, in which, on tlie motion of M. Galliano, 
they declared the king deposed, appointed a 
provisional regency to act in his stead, and, 
now no longer attempting to disguise his cap- 
tivity, forced him and the royal family into 
. ., carriages, which set out attended by 
^""^ eight thousand men for Cadiz, where 
they arrived three days afterward, f Only six 
members of the Cortes had courage enough to 
▼ote against the motion for deposing the king: 
Setkor Arguelles, and all the mfluential mem- 
bers, were fonnd in the majority. The English 
embassador, Sir W. A'Court^ refused to accom- 
1 ^QQ, Qigt. pany the deposed monarch, and re- 
▼1. 410, 411 ; mained at Seville, from whence he 
ara^'sM^' went to Gibraltar to await the 
' orders of his Government.* 

This violent act completed the ruin of the 
Cortes and the cause of the revolution in Eu- 



* " La deputation dea Cortds a repr^sent^ de noaveau 
A sa Majeate, que sa conscienee ne pouTait 6tre compro- 
mise OQ Mess^e en cette matiere ; que s'tt pouvalt eirer 
en quality d'homme, il n'^tait comme rol constitutionnel 
sajet A aneane responeabttitd ; qa'U ne fldlait que ee 
ranger i ravia de aes eonseUlera et dee repr^aentanta du 
penple, aur qui repoaait le fkrdean de la reaponaabilit^ 
poor le aalut da paya. Le roi ayant slgniA^ & la deputa- 
tion qu*il avait aa rdponae, et la miaaion donn6e i eeUe-ci 
etant rempUe, il ne lai reatait qu'A declarer aax Cortes 
m*H ne jngeait paa la tranalation oonvenable.'*— Proc«« 
verbal dea Corti$t 10th June, 1893 ; AnmuUre Hittariffue^ 
tL 409, 410. 

f " Je prie lea Cort^a, qa*en consequence da reAia deaa 
M^jeste de mettre aa peraonne royale et aa ftmllle en 
■Arete A rapproche de I'lnvasion de Pennemi, 11 aoit de- 
clare one le caa eat arrive de regarder aa Majeate comme 
etant aana im iMI iPempeehement moral prevn par I'articie 
187 de la conatltution, et qu'il aoit nomme ime rigence 
provuoire qui aera inveatie aenlement pour le eaa ^e, ott 
pendant la tranalation de la plenitude daponvoir est^Qtif.** 
—Propontion de M. Galliano, llth JviUt 1833 • i.mi' 
aire HieUtri^ue, vl. 410. * ^'"^ 
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rope, and inmiediately subverted it in Spain. 
No sooner had the last of the revolu- 79. 
tionary troops taken their departure Violent 
on the evenmg of the 12th for Cadiz, JJ^'^^^ 
than a violent reaction took place in ^q^] q^^^* 
Seville, which soon extended to all all Spain, 
the towns in Spain that still adhered J"n« 13- ' 
to the cause of the revolution. Vast crowds as- 
sembled in the streets, shoutiiig^ " Viva el Rey 
Assolutol Viva Ferdinand! Viva el Inquisi- 
tion 1" Disorders speedily ensued. Several of 
the Liberal clubs were broken open and pillaged, 
and the pillars of the Constitution were broken 
amidst frantic demonstrations of joy. Two days 
after, a corps of the revolutionists under Lopez- 
BaiSos entered the city, engaged in a frightful 
contest in the streets with the Royalists, m the 
course of which two hundred of the lat- . .^ 
ter perished ; and having gained tempo- ""* 
rary possession of its principal quarters, he pro- 
ceeded to plunder the churches of their plate, 
with which he set out for Cadiz; but finding 
the road in that direction occupied by General 
Bordesoult, he made for the confines of Portu* 
gal with his booty, where he joined a corps of 
revolutionists under Villa Campa. Two days 
after. General Bourmont enterea Seville, where 
he permanently re-established the royal author- 
ity ; and the forces of the Cortes, abandoning 
Andalusia on all sides, took refoge within the 
walls of Cadiz, where twenty thousand men, 
the last stay of the revolution, were now as- 
sembled. Every where else the cause of the 
revolution crumbled into dust General Mu- 
rillo, who commanded at Valencia, passed over 
with half his forces to the Royalists ; Ballas- 
teros, after sustaining a severe defeat at Cara- 
bil, was obliged to capitulate, with seven thou- 
sand men, to the French. Carthagena, Tarra- 
gona, and all the other fortresses, with the ex- 
ception of Barcelona, Corunna, and 1 Memoriaa 
Ferrol, soon after opened their gates, del General 
and ere long there remained only S*****7* 
to the Liberal leaders the forces 170)^76; 
shut up within the walls of Cadiz Lam. vii'. 
and Barcelona, and a few guerrillas, ^* ^ • 
who, under Mina, still prolonged v°4i3 415. 
the war in the mountains of Cata- cap. vli. 
lonia.» a», 903. 

Still the position of the rerolutionists in Cadis 
was strong, for the fortress itself had ^ 
been proTcd in the late war to be im- state of 
pregnable ; the inhabitants were zeal- aflkira in 
ous in their support; and the princi- Cadix. 
pal leaders and officers of the garrison of twen- 
ty thousand men were so deeply implicated in 
tne cause, that they had no chance of safety 
but in the most determined resistanca Above 
all, the command of the person of the king and 
the royal family, for whose lives the most seri- 
ous apprehensions were entertained, gave them 
the means of negotiating with advantage, and 
in a manner imposing their own terms on the 
conquerors. Ferdinand, though nominally re- 
stored to his functions^ in order to give a color 
to their proceedings, was in reality detained a 
close prisoner in the palaoe^ or rather prison, 
in which he was lodged, and not allowed to 
walk out even on the terrace of his abode, ex- 
cept under a strong guard, and within yery nar- 
row precincts. Meanwhile Riejgo issued from 
1 the Isle of Leon, aa he had done during the re- 
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volt in 1820, to endeavor to rouse the inhabit- 
ants of the mountains in the rear of the French 
armies; and every preparation was made with- 
in the walls for the most vigorous defense. But 
all felt that the cause was hopeless. The more 
moderate members of the Cortes had withdrawn 
and taken refuge in Gibraltar; and even the 
violent party of Exaltados, who still incul- 
cated the necessity of prolonging the contest, 
did so rather from the nope of securing favor- 
I j^^^ ^y able terms of capitulation for them- 
S2tf, 230 ; selves, than from any real belief 
Ann. Hist, that it could much loneer be main- 

Encouraged by the favorable reports which 
g] he received on all sides of the defeat 
Advance of or dispersion of the Revolutionists, 
^eDuke an<j the eeneral submission to the 
l^me^nto r<>y*l authority, the Duke d'Angou- 
Andalusia, Idme resolved to proceed in person 
*nd ^^ with the great bulk of his forces to 
ofAndi^ar. Andalusia, in order to bring the war 
at once to a close by the reduction of Cadiz. 

July 18 ^® ^^ *^"^ accordingly^', on the 18th 
July, from Madrid, takmg with him 
the guards and reserve, and leaving only four 
thousand men to garrison the capit^ The Re- 
J 18 S^^^y ^^^ issued a decree annulling 

°"* ' all the acts of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment since the Constitution had been foi'ccd 
upon the king on 7th March, 1820, contracted 
a considerable loan, and made some progress 
in the formation of a Royalist corps, to be the 
foundation of a guard ; but the extreme penury 
of the exchequer, the inevitable result of the 
political convulsions of the last three years, 
rendered its equipment very tardy. Meanwhile, 
disorders of the most serious kind were accu- 
mulating in the provinces ; the Royalist reaction 
threatened to be as serious as the revolutionary 
action had been. In Saragossa fifteen hundred 
persons had been arrested and thrown into prison 
Dv the Royalists, and great part of their houses 
pillaged ; and similar disorders, in many instances 
attended with bloodshed, had taken place in Va- 
lencia, Alicante, Carthaeena, and other places 
which had declared for the royal cause. Struck 
with the accounts of these atrocities, which 
went to defeat the whole objects of the French 
intervention, and threatened to rouse a national 
war in Spain, the Duke d*Angoul£me published 
Q ^'^ ^^^ 8^^ August, at Andujar, the mem- 

^' ' orable proclamation bearing the name 
of that place, one of the most glorious acts of 
• Cap.vii.309, ^^^ Restoration, and a model for 
903; Lani.vii! all future times in those unhappy 
S31; An. Hist, wars which originate in difference 
▼1. 437, 438. o£ political or religious opinion.' 
By this ordonnance it was declared, " that 
the Spanish authorities should not 

ItaproTisioDB **® ** liberty to arrest any person 
without the authority of the French 
officers; the commanders-in-chief of the corps ' 
under the orders of his royal highness were in- 
stantly to set at liberty all persons who had been 
arbitrarily imprisoned from political causes, 
and especially those in the militia, who were 
hereby authorized to return to their homes, 
with the exception of such as after their en- 
largement might have given just cause of com- 
plaint The commanders-in-chief of the corps 
were authorized to arrest every person who 



should contravene this decree ; and the editors 
of periodical publications were put under the 
direction of the commanders of corps." Though 
this ordonnance was dictated by the highest 
wisdom as well as humanity, seeing it put a 
stop at once to the Royalist reaction which had 
become so violent, and threatened such dan- 
gerous consequences, yet as it took the govern- 
ment in a manner out of the hands of the Span- 
ish authorities, and seemed to presage a pro- 
longed military occupation of the country, it 
excited the most profound feelings of indigna- 
tion at Madrid, and among the ardent Royalists 
over the whole country. With them, loyalty 
to their sovereign was identical with thirst for 
the blood of his enemies. The whole members 
of the Regency sent in their resig- , cap.yil.804, 
nations, and were only prevailed 205; An. Hist, 
on to withdraw them by explana- vi.437; Ordon- 
tions offered of the real object of JJ" Aumlrt s! 
the ordonnance; and the diplomatic ig^S ; BMni- 
body made remonstrances, which tear, Aug. S4 ; 
were only appeased in the same ^""' ^*"*- ^• 
manner.** 

The condition of Spain at this time was such 
as to call forth the utmost solici- ^ 

tude, and threatened the most violent irrita- 
frightful consequences. The war tionofihe Roy- 
still lingered in Galicia, where Sir «!»»*■*" Spain. 
R. Wilson had appeared, accompanied, not, as 
was expected, by ten thousand men, but by a 
single aide-de-camp ; and a harassing guerrilla 
warfare was yet kept up by Mina, and the forces 
under his commana in Catalonia. The Royal- 
ists in Madrid had been in a state of the hignest 
exultation, in consequence of a rumor which 
had obtained credit, that the king had been set 
at liberty, when the decree of Andujar fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt, and excited universal 
indignation. The same was the case in all the 
provinces. Such is the force of passion and the 
thirst for veneeance in the Spanish character, 
that nothing inflames it so violently as being 
precluded from the gratification of these ma- 
lignant feeliogs. The army employed in the 
blockade of rampeluna prepared and signed 
an address to the Regency, in which this wise 
decree was denounced as worse than any act 
of Napoleon'af In such an excited state of the 
public mind, no central authority could be es- 
tablished. All recognized the Regency at Mad- 

* "Jamais I'intention de S. A. R. ne Ait d'arr^ier, la 
cours de la justice dans les poureuites pour dea delita or- 
dinairea sur lesquela le magistrat doit conaerver loute I^i 

{>I6nitude de son autorit^ ; les roeaurea preacritea dans 
*ordre du 8 Aout n'ont d'autre objet que d'aasurer Ie8 
efleta de la parole du prince, par laqueUe il garantiaaait la 
tranquillity de ceux qui, en la fbi de promesses de S. A. R., 
ae separent dea range dea ennemia. Mais en in£me temps, 
I'indulgence pour la pasae garantit la aev^rit^ avec la- 
queUe lea nouveaux d6lita seront punia, ei conacqueniniem 
lea commandanta Hran^aia devront non-aeulement laiaaer 
agir les tribunaux ordinaires auxquela il appartient de 
punir Buivant la rigneur dea loia, ceux ()ul, a Tavenir, ae 
rendront coapablea de desordrea et de desobdiaaance aux 
loia, mala encore ila devront agir d'accord, avec lea autorit^a 
localea, pour touiea lea mesurea qui pourront int^rcsaer 
la conaervation de la paix pnblique." — Lettre du GSnerol 
Guilleminot a la Regence a Madrid, S6tli August, 1833; 
Anmuure Hiatorique, vi. 734. 

t ** Un attentat que n'oaa pas commettre le tyran d« 
monde, doit etre rSprimd a Tinatant, quellea qu*en soient 
lea consequencea, et duaaiona-noua etre exposes aux plna 
granda dangera. Que TEapagne aoit couverte de cadavrea 

{>lut6t que de vivre avilie par le d^ahonneur, et de suhir 
e joug de r6tranger.'*— AdreMC de Varmet de N&vam A 
la Regence, SOtb August, 1623; Atmuaire Sitioritm, 
vi. 441. 
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1 An. Hist. ▼{. 
430, 443; Lam. 
▼ii. 230, 231 ; 
Cap. Tii. 904, 
206. 



rid; none obeyed it Provincial juntas were 
rapidly formed, as in the commencement of the 
war in 1809, composed of the most violent Roy- 
alists^ who soon acquired the entire direction 
. IS ^^ affairs within their respective prov- 
* inces. The surrender of Corunna on 
Aq«. 27. J j^j^ August, followed by the capitula- 
tion of all the Liberal corps in the province, and 
that of San Sebastian, Ferrol, and Pampeluna, 
soon after terminated the war in 
the north and west of Spain, and 
hostilities continued only in Ca- 
talonia and round the walls of 
Cadiz.' 

In this distracted state of the country, it was 
64, plain that nothing could produce 

Progressofthe concord but the authority of the 
■iege of Cadiz, sovereign, and to effect his libera- 
tion the whole efforts of the Duke d' Angoul^me 
were directed. The siege of Cadiz had been 
nnd^aken in good earnest^ but it was no easy 
matter to prosecute it with effect The distance 
of the nearest points on the bay from the city 
was 80 considerable that nothing but bombs of 
the largest calibre and the longest range could 
reach it, and the dykes which led across it into 
the fortress were defended by batteries of such 
strenffth that all attempts to force the passage 
were nopeleas. Two thousand pieces of cannon, 
and ammunition in abundance, were arrayed 
Jni 16 ^^ defense of the place. A grand sortie, 
^ ' undertaken to drive the French from 
their posts around the bay, led to a warm action, 
and was at length repulsed with the loss to the 
Jul 14 ^^^®S^^ ^^ seven hundred men. About 
^ ' the same time the Minister at War, Don 
Sanchez Salvador, cut his throat after having 
burned all his papers. He left a writing on 
his table, in which he declared that he did so 
"because life was every day becoming more 
insupportable to him, but that he descended to 
the tomb without having to reproach himself 
with a single fault" The approach of the prince- 
generalissimo soon led to more important oper- 
ations. His first care was to send a 
"** ' letter to the President of the Cortes, 
expfessing the anxious wish of the French gov- 
ernment that " the King of Spain, restored to 
liberty and practicing clemency, should accord 
a general amnesty, necessary after so many 
troubles, and give to his people, by the convo- 
cation of the ancient Cortes, a guarantee for the 
reign of justice, order, and good administration ; 
an act of wisdom to which he pledged himself 
to obtain the concurrence of all Europe." But 
to this noble and touching letter, tne Cortes, 
•LettreduDuc with the mixture of pride and ob- 
d'Angouleme, stinacy which seems inherent in 

Aug. 17, 1823, ^]^Q Spanish character, returned 

eC Reponao dee '^ l ^ 

Ooites, Auf . ^^ answer in such terms as ren- 

16 ; Ann. ifist. dered all hope of pacific adjust- 
vL 440, 450. ment out of the question. •• 

Continued hostilities being tnus resolved on, 
the French engineers directed all their efforts 



* ** Le roi est libre ; lea malhenrs de I'Eapagne vlennent 
tons de lUnvasion ; r^tablisaement des anciennea Cortes 
Ml ausai incompatible avec la dignit6 de la coQronne 
qii*ayec I'etat aetuel da monde, la situation politiQii« dss \ I^TC~/i!ATil«iTifR 
Shoaea, lea droits, lea usages, et le bien-fitreVe U^^on J"^^ ,^^ assaultli , ^ 

eapagnole. Si S. A. R. abnaalt de la force, eUe «e|Z,^ »- 1 Boyc^US^ '^^^Y which combated f^~ 
aponsable deamaux qu'elle ponrrait attirerrar/a n3i!L.n« 1 it! ^ 
duroi,9W lafamOU nyale, et sur celle clt6 bifj»'»^-i- \ TrtaMter aIro attflndfld thp ortArAtions of R». 
tanie."-Jl«jwfw« det Cortes, ISth August, IfiBji*^ m*'*, \ uwasier auo awenaea ine operaiions oi ki- 

i- . — O » >-*« . ^ ^ ^^ yj^Q ^^^ l^f^ ^^Q JglQ ^f J^QIJ JH QJ.d,j|» ^ 



against the fort of the Trooadsbo. This out- 
work of Cadiz, situated on the land ^ 
side of the bay, is placed at the ex- xaaault of 
tremity of a sandy peninsula running the Trocar 
into it, and was of^great importance ^^o- • 
as commanding the mner harbor, and "^"^^^ '*• 
enabling the mortar batteries of the besiegers 
to reach the city itself. It had been fortified, 
accordingly, witn the utmost care — was mount- 
ed with fifty pieces of heavy cannon, garrisoned 
with seventeen hundred men; and as a ditch, 
into which the sea flowed at both ends, had been 
cut across the peninsula, the fort stood on an 
island, with a front of appalling strength to- 
ward the land. Against tinis front the whole 
efforts of the French were directed: the ap- 
proaches were pushed with incredible activity, 
and on the 24th the first parallel had been 
drawn to within sixty yards of the ditch A 
tremendous fire was kept up from the batteries 
of the assailants on the works of the place dur- 
ing the six following days^ and on the 31st the 
cannonade was so violent as to induce the gar- 
rison to apprehend an immediate assault The 
day, however, passed over without its taking 
place, and the Spaniards began to raise ^eries 
of victory. But their triumph was of short 
duration. Early on the morning of the Slst^ 
while it was still dark, the assaultinff column, 
consisting of fourteen companies, defiled in 
silence out of the trenches, and stood within 
forty paces of the enemy's batteries. With 
such order and regularity was the movement 
executed, that the besiegers were not aware of 
their having emerged from the trenches till 
just before the rush commenced. They were 
seen, however, through the gray of the morn- 
ing as they were beginning to move, and a vio- 
lent fire of grape and musketry was immedi- 
ately directed against the living mass. On 
they rushed, disregarding the fire, plunged into 
the ditch, with the water up to their arms, and 
ascending the opposite side imder a shower of 
balls, broke through the chevaux-de-frise, and 
mounted the ramparts with the utmost resolu- 
tion. The Spaniuxls stood their ground brave- 
ly, and for some minutes the struggle was very 
violent, but at length the impetuosity of the 
French prevailed. Great numbers of tne Span- 
iards were bayoneted at their guns; the re- 
mainder fled to fort St Louis, the last fortified 
post on the peninsula. There, however, they 
were speedily followed by the French, who 
scaled the ramparts and carried every thing 
before them. By nine o'clock the conquest was 
complete— the entire peninsula had fallen into 
the nands of the victors, with all its forts and 
artillery. The Duke d'Angouldme exposed him- 
self, in this brilliant affair, to the enemy's fire, 
like a simple grenadier; and the Prince of Carig- 
nan, eldest son of the King of Sar- 
dinia, was one of the first of the for- ^JJ^JlJj*!^! 
lorn hope who mounted the breach. AnnVHiat." 
Strange destiny of the same prince vi. 453, 45S ; 
to be within two years the leader i£"kli^: 
of a democratic revolt in his own j)^^^ ^i^. 
country, and a gallant volunteer «>ul£nie*a 
*" " ' Bg party of the Dispatchea, 
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collect the scattered bands of the Liberals in 
the moantains of Granada and An- 
Openuions daloflia, and operate in the rear of the 
of^iego in French army. The Cortes^ who were 
the rear of too glad to get quit of him, gave him 
tbeFreneb. the command of all the trooM he could 
collect: he eluded the Tigilance of tne French 
cruisers, and disembarked at Malaga on the 
17th August with ample powers, but no money. 
He there tooK the command of two thousand 
men who remained to Zayas in that place, and 
soon made amends for his want of money by 
forced contributions from the whole merchants 
and opulent inhabitants of the place, without 
excepting the English, whom he imprisoned, 
transported, and dhot without mercy, if they 
withstood his demands. The loud complaints 
which they made throughout all Europe went 
ikr to open the eyes of the people of England 
to the real tendency of the Spani^ revolution. 

On Uie 8d September he set out from 
Sflpt.s. ]^|_ ^^ ^Q i^^g^ 0f ^yg^Q thousand 

fiye hundred men, carrying with him the 
whole plate of the churches and of all the re- 
spectable inhabitants in the place, Bnd made 
for the mountains, with the yiew ofjoining the 
remains of the corps of General fiallastorog, 
which he effected a few days after. He was 
closely followed by Generals Bonne- 
sepi. . mjjj^g n^^ Loverdi, whom Molitor had 

detached from Granada in pursuit Though 
the troops of Ballasteros haa capitulated, and 
passed over to the Royalist side, yet they 
were unable to stand the sight of their old en- 
signs and colors, and, like the soldiers of Napo- 
leon at the sight of the imperial eagles, they 
speedily fraternized with their old comrades. 
Cries of " Viva el Union ! Viva Riego I Viva la 
Constitucion 1 " were heard on all sides, and Bal- 
lasteros himself carried away by the torrent, 
found himself in Riego's arms. Concord seemed 
to be established between the chiefs, and they 
dined together, apparently in perfect amity; 
but in reality the seeds of distrust were irrevo- 
cably sown between them. Ballasteros quietly 
gave orders to his troops to separate from those 
of Riego: the latter, penetrating his designs, 
made tne former a prisoner, but was compelled 
to release him by his officers. Discord having 
now succeeded to the temporary burst of una- 
nimity, the two armies were separated, and the 
greater part of Riego's two best regiments de- 
serted in the nisht, and joined Ballasteros* 
troops. The expedition had entirely failed, and, 
instead of raising the country in the rear of the 
French army before Cadiz, nothing remained 
I Ann Hst ^ Rieg^ but to seek by hill-paths 
vi. 454 456; ^ effect a junction with Mina, who 
Lam. vil. still maintained a desultory war- 
S93, 255. fftre in the mountains of Catalonia.* 
He set out accordingly with two thousand 
„ men; but destitute of every thing, 
Defeat'aod ''"^ unable to convey their heavy 
capture of spoil with them, the march proved 
Riego. nothing but a succession of disasters. 
Sept. 13. Bonneraaine, who closely followed his 
footsteps with a light French division, came up 
with him on the heights near Jaen, and after a 
short action totally defeated him, with the loss of 
-^ . . five hundred of his best troops. The day 
^'^ ' following he was again assailed with 
each vigor that his troops, no longer making 



even a show of resistance, dispersed on all sides^ 
leaving their chief himself attended only by a 
few followers, who still adhered with honor- 
able fidelity to his desperate forttmes. Riego 
himself was wounded, and in that pitiable state 
fled, accompanied only by three officers, toward 
the Sierra-Morena. Exhausted by fatigue, he 
was obliged to rest at a farm-house near Caro- 
lina d'Arguellos, where he was recognized, and 
information sent to his pursuers of nis retreat, 
by whom he was arrested. Conducted under 
a strong escort to Andiyar, he was assailed by 
a mob with such violent imprecations and 
threatening gesticulationB, that the French gar- 
rison of the place were obliged to turn out to 
save his life. As M. de Coppons, an officer of 
Marshal Moncey*s staff, covered him with his 
body at the hazard of his life, he said, " The 
people who are now so excited against me — 
the people who, but for the succor of the 
French, would have murdered me — that same 
people last year, on this very spot, bore me in 
their anns in triumph : the city forced upon me, 
affainst my will, a sabre of honor : the ni^ht 
wnich 1 passed here the houses were illumin- 
ated: the people danced till morn- ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
ing under my windows, and prevent- vi. 457, 458 ; 
ed me, by meir acclamations, from ^"J"^* 
obtaining a moment of sleep.'' * ^*®' *^'* 

These repeated disasters, and the accounts 
received from all quarters of the gg. 
general submission of the country. Resumed ne- 
at length convinced the Cortes of gJ}J|*2adL- 
the hopelessness of the contest in ^^ J^f §„!. 
which they were engaged. They got ta Petri. 
Ferdinand, accordingly, to sign a September 4. 
letter to the Duke d*AnffOul^me, in which he 
requested a suspension of arms, with a view to 
the conclusion of a general peace. The duke 
replied, that it was indispensable, in the first in- 
stance, that the king should be set at liberty, 
but that, as soon as this was done, " he would 
earnestly entreat his Majesty to accord a gen- 
eral amnesty, and to give ofnis own will, or to 
promise, such institutions as he may deem in 
tus wisdom suitable to their feelings and char- 
acter, and which may seem essential to their 
happiness and tranquillity." The Cortes, upon 
this, asked what evidence he would require 
that the king was at liberty ? To which the 
duke answered that he would never regard 
him as so till he saw him in the middle of the 
French troops. This answer broke off ^^ 
the negotiation, and soon after the ar- ^^' 
rival of Sir R. Wilson revived the hopes of the 
besieged, who still dung to the expectation of 
English intervention. But these hopes proved 
fallacious; and ere long the progress of the 
French was such that further resistance was ob- 
viously useless. On the 20th, a French 
squadron of two ships of the line and *!*•*'• 
two frigates opened a heavy fire on the fort of 
Santa Petri, on the margin of the bay, and with 
such effect, that on preparations being made 
for an assault, the white flag was hoisted, and 
the place capitulated on condition of the gar- 
rison being permitted to retire to Cadiz. From 
the advanced posts of the Trocadero and Santa 
Petri thus acquired, a bombardment of the town 
itself was three days tSter commenced, e-o* •• 
while the ships in the bay kept up a ^'^ 
fire with uncommon vigor on the batteries on 
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the sea-flide. The effect of this bombardmeati 
which brought the reality of war to their 
homes^ was terrible. The regiment of San 
Marcial, heretofore deeped one of the steadiest 
in support of the Revolution, revolted, and was 
only subdued by .the urban militia. Terror 
prevailed on all sides ; cries of *' Treason T be- 
came general ; every one distrusted his neigh- 
, j^QQ gj^ bor ; and that universal discourage- 
▼1. 407, 408; ment prevailed which is at once tne 
Lam. vii. effect and the forerunner of serious 
"^ ^^' disaster.* 

Subdued at length by so many calamities, 
89. the special commission of the Cortes 
Deliveranee entered in good earnest into negotia- 
«d"SJSiS! "»"J^ In a special meeting. c.Ued 
tk»Q orMifl ^^ ^0 28th September, a report was 
Cortes. laid before the Cortes by the Gov- 

8«P»«n- 88- emment, which set forth that iU 
their means of defense were exhausted, that no 
hope of intervention on the part of England 
remained, and thi^t it was indispensable to come 
to terms with the enemy. The Cortes, accord- 
ingly, declared itself dissolved the same day ; 
and the king sent a message to the Duke d'An- 
goulSme, declaring that he was now at liberty; 
that he was making dispositions to embark at 
Port Santa Maria; that ne had engaged to dis- 
quiet no one on account of his poUticiu conduct ; 
and that he would reserve all public measures 
till he had returned to his capital Three days 
Q^ . afterward, accordingly, on the Ist Octo- 
' ber, every preparation having been com- 
pleted, and the kins having published a pro- 
clamation, in which ne promised a general am- 
nesty, and every thing the Constitutionalists 
wished, the embarkation of the king and royal 
family took place at Santa Maria with great 
pomp^ and amidst universal acclamation, and 
the thunder of artillery from all the batteries, 
both on the French and Spanish side of the 
bay.* The embarkation was distinctly seen 
from the opposite coast, where the Duke d'An- 
gouldme, at the head of his troops, and sur- 
rounded by a splendid staff, awaited his ar- 
rival ; and every eye watched, with speechless 
anxiety, the progress of the bark which bore Uie 
1 Ajin. Hist, ^y^ family of Spain from the scene 
▼i. 471, 474 1 of their captivity, and with them 
Lam. vii. restored, as was hoped, peace and 
935, 236. happiness to the entire Peninsula.' 

Trained bv long misfortunes, not less than 

go, the precepts of his confessors, to 

Seene at his perfect habits of dissimulation, Fer- 

OrtSnhlf??^*' ^'^*°^» ^^^^ when rowing across 
October 1. ^^ ^tg^^^ kept up the mask of gener- 
osity. He conversed with Valdez and Alava, 
who accompanied him, down to the last mo- 
ments, of the gratitude which he felt to them; 
of the need in which he stood of experienced 
and popular ministers to guide him in his new 
reign ; ne invited them to trust to his magna- 

* ** Le rol promet Toabli complet et sbsola de ce qui 
est paas^, la reconnaissance des dettes eontraet6es par le 
gouvernement actoel, le maintien des grades, emplois, 
traitements et honneurs, militaires on clvils, acoord6s 
80UB le regime constituiionnel, declarant d'ailleurs de sa 
▼oloQte libre et spontan^, tur la/oi de la parole nwo^i 
que s'il lUlait abeolument modifier les institationa ooU- 
tiques aetueUes de la monarchie, S. M. adopterait Uh tfoav- 
emement, qui pClt faire le bonheur de la nation en Jaran- 
tissaut les personnes, lea propriot^a, et la lil>en/'^!.ivUe 
des Espagnols."— iVocZamo/um du Hoi Ferdif^l^ Wn 
September, 1833 ; Annuairc lliston/uc, vi. 47 ? **>ldt * 



nimi^ — ^to land with him, and quit forever a 
city where their kindness to him would be im- 
puted to them as a crime. They distrusted, 
however, the sincerity of the monarch, and as 
soon as the royal family landed, pushed off 
from the shore. "Miserable wretches I" ex- 
claimed the king, "they do well to withdraw 
from their fateT The Duke d'Angoul^me re- 
ceived the king kneeling, who immediately 
raised him from the ground, and threw him- 
self into his arms. The Sunder of artillery, 
waving of standards, and cheers of the troops^ 
accompanied the auspicious event, which, in 
terminating the distraction of one, seemed to 
promise peace to both nations. But from the 
crowd wnich accompanied the royal 1 Luq. vu. 
cortege to the residence proviaed 236,237, 
for them, were heard cries of a less ^.^' ^^°' 
pleasioff and ominous import — " Viva 471 ^ 472 . 
el Rey T Viva el Religion I Muera Cap. vu.* 
la Nacion ! Mueran los Negros 1" * • ^f ««>• 

The first act of the king on recovering his 
liberty was to publish a proclama- ^. 
tion, m which he declarea null all First acts 
the acts of the Government which of the new 
had been conducted in his name from G<>vcm- 
7th March, 1820, to 1st October, 1828, "^"'* 
** seeing that the king had been during all that 
period deprived of his liberty, and obliged to 
sanction tne laws, orders, and measures of the 
revolutionary government" By the same de- 
cree he ratified and approved every thins which 
had been done by the regency installed at Oy- 
arzun, on the 9tn April, 1822, and by the re- 
gency established at Madrid on the 26tb May, 
1828, " until his Majesty, having made himself 
acquainted with the necessities of his people, 
may be in a situation to give them the laws 
andf take the measures best calculated to insure 
their happiness, the constant object of his so- 
licitude. In vain the Duke d'Angoul^me coun- 
seled measures of moderation and humanity: 
the voice of passion, the thirst for vengeance, 
alone were listened to. An entire change of 
course took place in the king's household ; the 
Duke del Iniantado was placed at its head, and 
the Regency in the mean time continued in its 
functions. The dissolution of the Cortes and 
deliverance of Ferdinand put an end to the 
war; for the disaffected, however indignant, 
had no longer a head to which they could look, 
or an object for which they were to contend. 
Before the end of October all the fortresses 
which still held out for the revolu- ^ 
tionary government had hoisted the yi. J74 47"*; 
royal flag, and all the corps which Lam. vii. 
were in arms for its support had 237,230,250; 
sent in their adhesion to the new ^J' ^^** 
Government" 

A great and glorious career now lay before 
Ferdinand, if he had possessed mag- 
nanimity sufficient to follow it The Loy/J^jig 
revolution had been extinguished on Peidin- 
with very little effusion of blood ; uid for mod- 
the angry passions had not been 2*™^*°* 
awakened by general massacres; * °^' 
the revolutionary government had been over- 
turned as easily, and with nearly as little loss 
of life, as the royal authority at Paris, by the 
taking of the Bastile on 14th June, 1789. The 

* " Long live the King ! Long Uve Religion ! Death 
to the Nation ! Death to the Liberals !" 
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king had pledged, his royal vord to an abso- 
lute and unconditional amnesty. Clemency 
and moderation were as easy, and as loudly 
called for, in the one case as the other; and if 
this wise and generous course had been adopt- 
ed, what a long train of calamities would have 
been spared to both countries! The rerolu- 
tionists and the king had alike many faults to 
regret} many injuries to forgive; and it would 
have been worthy of the first in rank and the 
£rst in power, to take the lead in that glorious 
emulation. But unhappily, in the Spanish char^ 
acter, the desire for vengeance and the thirst 
for blood are as inherent as the spirit of adven- 
ture and the heroism of resistance ; and amidst 
all the declamations in favor of religion, the 
priests who surrounded the throne forgot that 
the forgiveness of iniuries is the first of the 
Christian virtues. Tne consequence was, that 
the royalist government took example from the 
revolutionary in deeds of cruelty ; the reaction 
was as violent as the action had been; and 
Spain was the victim of mutual injuries, and 
torn by intestine passions for a long course of 
years, until the discord ceased by the exhaus- 
tion of those who were its victims. 

Riego was the first victim. Cries were heard, 
93. which showed how profound was 
Sentence of the indignation and wide-spread the 
Riego. thirst for vengeance in the Spanish 
mind. The first step taken was to bring him 
to trial No advocate could be found bold 
enough to undertake his defense; the court 
was obliged to appoint one to that perilous duty. 
During the whole time the trial was going on, 
a furious crowd surrounded the hall of justice 
with cries of "Muera Riego! Muera el Tradi- 
dorl Viva el Rey Assoluto!" His conviction 
followed as a matter of course, and he was 
sentenced to death amidst the same shouts from 
an excited audience, whom even the solemnity 
1 j^n jjirt_ of that awful occasion, and the verv 
vi.481,4e2; magnitude of the offense with which 
Ij""- yji- the prisoner was charged, could not 

' overawe into temporary silence.* 

His execution took place a few days aller- 
gy ward, and under circumstances pe- 
Hia execn- culiarly shocking, and which reflect- 
tion. ed the deepest disgrace on the Span- 

^°^' '^- ish government Stript of his uni- 
form, clothed in a wrapper of white doth, with 
a green cap, the ensign of liberty, on his head, 
he was placed with his hands tied behind his 
back, on a hurdle drawn by an ass, in which 
he was conveyed, surrounded by priests, and 
with the Miserere of the dying unceasingly 
rung in his ears by a chorister, to the place of 
execution. The multitude gazed in silence on 
the frightful spectacle. The memorable reverse 
of fortune, from being the adored chief of the 
revolution to beconring thus reviled and reject- 
ed, for a moment subdued the an^ry passions. 
Arrived at the foot of the scaffold, which was 
constructed upon an eminence in the Plaza de 
la Cebaba, forty feet high, so as to be seen from 
a great distance, he received absolution for his 
crimes, and was lifted up, still bound, 
aM*?67*** ?^*® *°^ attenuated, already half 
Ann. Hiat. dead, to the top of the scaffold, where 
vi. 483 ; Mo- the fatal cord was passed round his 
I4*iab^**^ neck, and he was launched into etern- 

' ity.* A monster in the human form 



gave a bu£fet to his countenance after death ;* 
a shudder ran through the crowd, which was 
soon drowned in cries of "Viva el Rey 1 Viva 
el Rey Assoluto!" 

The King and Queen of Spain made their 
triumphal entry into Madrid six 
days after that melant-holy execu- Entry of 
tion, amidst an immense crowd of theking&nd 
spectators, and surrounded by every que«n into 
demonstration of joy. Their majes- j}j^J3, 
ties were seated on an antique and 
gigantic chariot, twenty-five feet high, which 
was drawn by a hundred young men elegantly 
attired, surrounded by groups of dancers of 
both sexes, in the most splendid theatrical cos- 
tumes, whose operatic display elicited bound- 
less applause from the spectators. The spirit 
of faction appeared to be dead ; one only feel- 
ing seemed to animate every breast, which w^as 
joy at Uie termination of the revolution. But 
it soon appeared that^ if the convulsions had 
ceased, the passions it had called forth were far 
from being appeased. The long-wished-for am- 
nesty, so solemnly promised by the king before 
his liberation at Cadiz, and wnich would have 
closed in so worthy a spirit the wounds of the 
revolution, had not yet been promulgated, and 
it was looked for with speechless anxiety by 
the numerous relatives and friends of the per- 
sons compromised. For several days after the 
king's arrival in the capital it did not make its 
appearance, and meanwhile arrets continued 
daily, and were multiplied to such a decree 
that the prisons were soon overflowing. At 
length the public anxiety became so great that 
the Government were compelled to publish the 
amnesty on the 19th. It contained, ^ . 
however, so many exceptions^ that it °^" * 
was rather a declaration of war against the 
adverse party than a healing and pacific meas- 
ure. It excepted all the persons who had taken 
a leading pait in the late disturbance, and their 
number was so great that it was evident it laid 
the foundation of interminable discords and 
certain reaction. On the 2d December, ^ ^ 
the list of the new Ministry appeared, 
constructed, as might have been expected, from 
amongst the persons who had been most instru- 
mental in promoting the return to the ancient 
regime, f The Duke del Infantado was dismiss- 
ed from the presidency of the Privy Council, 
which was bestowed on Don Ignace Martinez 
de la Rosa; and the council itself was com- 
posed of ten persons, all devoted Royalists. At 
the same time, however, on the urgent repre- 
sentation of Count Pozzo di Borgo, who bore a 
holograph letter of the Emperor of Russia on 
the subject, a pledge was given of an intention 
to revert to more moderate councils, i Moniteor, 
by the dismissal of Don Victor Laez, Dec. lO, 
the organ of the violent apostolic i^j^^*P* 
party, from the important office of con- 213. ^^^^ 
fessor to the king, who was succeeded Hi«t. tI. 
by a priest of more rea sonable views.* 4«&, 466. 

* The same thing was done to the beaotifUl head of 
Charlotte Corday aaer she had been guillotined.— Sfe 
Hi»tory of Europe^ former aeries, chap. xii. ♦ 78. How 
identical is the passion of party and the spirit of yenge- 
anee in all ages and countries ! 

t Marquis Casa-Irugo, Premier and Foreign AJlhirs ; 
Don Narciaso de Hondia, Minister of Grace and Justice ; 
Don Jos6 de hi Crux, War ; Don Luis Lopez- Ballasteroe, 
Finances ; Don Luis-Maria Salazar, Marine and Colonics. 
— Annuaire HistoriqtUf vi. 484. 
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The revolution was now dosed, and the royal 
goyemment re-established in Spain, 
Dictractad supported by ninety thousand French 
and miser- solaiers, in possession of its principal 
able state fortresses, and so disposed as to be 
of Spain, j^^^j^ j^j. ^^^^ ^^ crush any fresh rev- 
olutionary outbreak. But it is not by the 
mere cessation of hostilities that the passions 
of revolution are extinguished, or its disastrous 
effects obliterated. Deplorable to the last de- 
gree was the condition of Spain on the termin- 
ation of the civil war, and deep and unap- 
peasable the thirst of vengeance with which 
the different parties were animated against 
each other. The finances, as usual in such 
eases, gave woeful proof of the magnitude of 
the general disorder, and the extent to which 
it had sapped the foundations alike of public 
and private prosperity. In the greater part of 
the provinces the collection of revenue had en- 
tirely ceased; where it was still gathered, it 
came in so slowly as not to deserve the name 
of a national revenue. The 5 per cents were 
down at 16 ; loans attempted to be opened in 
every capital of Europe round no subscribers. 
The effects of the elergy, the revenues of the 
kingdom offered in security of advances, failed 
to overcome the terrors of capitalists. Recog- 
nition of the loans of the Cortes was every 
where stated as the first condition of further 
accommodation, and this the disastrous state 
of the finances rendered impossible, for they 
were wholly inadequate to meet the interest of 
these. The only activity displayed in the king- 
dom was in the mutual arrest of their enemies 
by the different parties; the only energy, in 
preparing the means of wreaking veneeance on 
each other. But for the presence of the French 
army, they would have flown at each other's 
throats, and civil war would in many places 
J, .g have been renewed. Peace and ])rotec- 
tion were every where experienced 
under the white flag ; and so general was the 
sense of the absolute necessity of its shelter, 
» A Hist ^*^ ^^ opposition was made any 
▼1. 487 ' ^bere to a convention by which it 
488 ; Lam. Was stipulated that for a year longer 
Tii, 264 ; thirtv-nve thousand French troops 
oi?'oVi should remain in possession of the 
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principal Spanish fortresses.^ 



Portugal has in recent times so entirely fol- 
97. lowed the political changes of Spain, 
State of that in reading the account of the 
d*"lMiliiB ^°® y°^ woula imagine you are pe- 
year. Roy- rusing that of the other. The parties 
allst insnr-^ were the same, the objects of conten- 
lection. " ^on the same, their alternate tri- 
umphs and disasters the same. In the early 
part of the year the Cortes were still all-pow- 
erful, and a long lease of power was presaged 
for the constitutional government When the 
French invasion of Spain appeared certain, an 
army of observation was formed on the frontier 
without opposition. But civil war soon appear- 
ea. On the 28d February, the Conde 
'^^' ^' d'Amarante, at Villa-Real, raised the 
standard of insurrection, and published a pro- 
clamation, in which he called on all loyal sub- 
jects to unite with him in " delivering the coun- 
try from the yoke of the Corte^ the scom^e of 
revolution, the religion of their eneIx^_ ftud 



to rescue the king from captivity.** The pro- 
clamation was received witn enthusiasm ; m a 
few days the whole province of Tras-os-Montes 
was in arms, several regular regiments joined 
the Royalist standard, and in the beginnmg of 
March a formidable force appeared on the banks 
of the Douro. There, however, they were met 
by the Constitutional generals at the head of 
eight thousand men ; and after a variety of con- 
flicts with various success^ in the course of which 
the Conde d'Amarante was often worsted, the 
Royalists were driven back into Tras- „ . ._ 
os-Montes with considerable loss, from *" 
whence Amarante was fain to escape into Spain, 
where he joined the curate Menno, who had 
hoisted the white flag, with four thousand men 
in the neighborhood of Yalladolid. The insur- 
rection seemed subdued, and the ses- ^prU4 « 
sion of the Cortes concluded amidst i xnn. Hist. 
lo Pceans and congratulatory ad- rl 498, 501 • 
dresses on the part of the Constitu- Ann. Reg. 
tionaUsts.* ^ »«», 176. 

But these transports were of short duration ; 
the French invasion speedily altered 
the aspect of affairs^ not less m Portu- Royaust 
gal than in Spain. On the 27th May, counter- 
one of the regiments in the army of revolution, 
observation on the frontier raised the "^"^ ^' 
cry of "Viva el Reyl" and on the following 
night the Infant Dom Miocel, the acknowledged 
head of the royalist party, escaped from Lisbon, 
and joined the revolted corps at Yilla-Franca. 
The prince immediately published a proclama- 
tion, in which he declared that his oDject was 
to free the nation from the shameful yoke which 
had been imposed on it^ to liberate the king, 
and give the people a constitution exempt alike 
from despotism and license. A great number 
of influential persons immediately joined him, 
and the Court at Yilla-Franca became a rival 
to that at Lisbon. On the 29th, Sepulveda» 
with part of the garrison of Lisbon, declared 
for the royal cause ; and the Cortes, which had 
assemblecC was thrown into the utmost conster- 
nation by the same cry being repeated in vari- 
ous quarters of the city. At length the ^ .. 
infection spread to the royal guard; '^ ' 
cries of "Viva el Rey Assolutol" broke from 
their ranks ; the cockades of the Constitution 
were every where torn off and trampled under 
foot, and the king himself, who had come out 
to appease the tumult, was obliged to join in 
the same cry, and to detach the Constitutional 
cockade from his breast In the evening a pro- 
clamation was published, dated from the roy- 
alist head-quarters, in which he announced a 
change of government and modification of the 
constitution. The Cortes was dissolved . ^ 
on the 2d of June ; on the same day a "^ 
proclamation was published, denouncing in se- 
vere terms the vices of the revolutionary sys- 
tem ; and two days after the counter-revolution 
was rendered irrevocable by the king moving 
to the Royalist head-quarters at Villa-Franca. 
Three days after, he returned in great j„„. 
pomp to Lisbon, where he was received 
with universal acclamations ; the Ministry was 
changed ; the Infant Dom Miguel was declared 
generalissimo of the army, the Count de Pol- 
mella appointed Premier and Minister of For- 
eign Affaira, and the whole Cabinet composed 
of royalist chiefs. Every thing immediately re- 
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turned into the old channels ; the revolutionary 
authorities all sent in their adhesion or were 
dismissed : and to the honor of Portugal be it 
said, the counter-revolution was completed 
I An Re« ''"^it^**^* bloodshed, and no severer 
1833, 178, penalties than the exile from Lisbon 
190 ; Ann. of thirty of the most violent members 
SJ?^**To ^^ *^® Cortes, and the loss of office by 
^» *^^- a few of the liberal chiefs.* 
The return of the Duke d'Angouldme, and the 
09. greater part of his army, after this 
Triumphant memorable campaign, was a contin- 

"**?™ *?^'*** ual triamplL ft was no wonder it 
Duke d'An- K , , , - ,i 

gouleme to ^^ ^^ * ^^ "^^ proved one of the 
Paris. most remarkable recorded in his- 

Dec. 2. tory. In less than six months, with 
the loss of only four thousand men, as well by 
sickness as the sword, with an expenditure of 
only 200,000,000 francs (£8,000,000), they had 
subdued and pacified Spain, delivered the king, 
arrested the march of revolution, and stopped 
the convulsions of Europe. The campaigns of 
Napoleon have no triumphs so bloodless to re- 
count Great preparations had been made in 
Paris to receive them in a manner worthy of 
the occasion. On the 2d December, the anni- 
versary of the battle of AusterUtz, the prince 
made nis triumphal entry into Paris on horse- 
back, at the head of the elite of his troops^ sur- 
rounded by a splendid staff, among whom were 
to be seen Marshals Oudinot, Marmont^ and 
Lauriston, General Bordesoult^ the Duke de 
Guiche, and Count de la Rocfaejaquelein. The 
aspect of the troops, their martial air and 
bronzed vizages, recalled the most brilliant 
military spectacles of the Empire. They pass- 
ed unaer the magnificent triumphal arcn of 
Neuilly, finished for the occasion, and thence 
through the Champs Elys^es to the Tuileries, 
through a double line of national ffnards^ and 
an immense crowd of spectators, who rent the 
air with their acclamations. The municipality 
and chief public bodies of Paris met the prince 
at the barrier de I'Etoile, and addressed him in 
terms of warm but not undeserved congratula- 
tion on his fflorious exploits.* The prince, 
modestly bowing almost to his charger's neck, 
replied, " I rejoice that I have accomplished the 
mission which the king intrusted to me, re-es- 
tablished peace and shown that nothing is im- 
possible at the head of a French army." A]> 
rived at the Tuileries, he dismounted, and has- 
tened to the king, who stood in great pomp 
to receive him. *'My son," said the monarch 
with solemnity, "I am satisfied with you;" 



* " * Nos v(cux vous suivaient a votre depart,' lul dit le 
pr^fbt de Paris, * noa acclamations voas attendaient a votre 
neureux retour. Depuis trente ana, le nom de guerre 
n'6tait qu'un cri d*eOroi, qu'un signal de calamit^s pour 
les peupiea ; la population dea 6tat8 envahia, comme eelle 
dcB 6tats conqu6rant8, se precipitant I'une snr rautre, of- 
IVaient aux yeux du sage, un spectacle lamentable. Au- 
jourd'hui la guerre reldve les nations abattues sur tous lea 
poinia d'un vaste empire. Elle apparalt humaine, protec- 
trice et gen^reuse, guerridre aana peur, conquerante aana 
vengeance. Votre vaillante ^p^e, a la voix d*un poinant 
Monarque, vient de consacrer le noble et le legitime emploi 
de la valeur et dea armes. Les troph6es de la guerre, de- 
venas la consolation d*nn peuple opprim6, le volcan de la 
Revolution ferroe pour januoMf la reconciliation de noire 
patrie cimentee aux yeux du monde, la victoire rendue a 
noa marins comme a noa guerriers, et la gloire de toua les 
enfants de la France confondue dana un nouveau fliiaceau ; 
tela aont, Monaeigneur, lea reaoltats de cette campagne, 
telle eat t'oDUvre que vous aves aecomplie.' " — Afomteur, 
Dec. 3, 1883. 



an^ taking him by the hand, he led him to 
the balcony, where an immense , ^^^^^ ^ 
crowd, with redoubled acclamations, 267, S70; ' 
testified their sympathy with the Ann. Hisc. 
scene. ^ ^*' ^^ ^^* 

This triumphant career of the French army 
in Spain was viewed with very dif- 
ferent eyes by the powers in Europe offerrfaa- 
most interested in the issue. The siatanceby 
Emperor of Russia, who had warmly Ruaala to 
supported the project of the inter ven- j^JJJjJ* ^^ 
tion at Verona, and anxiously watch- 
ed the progress of the enterprise, offered to move 
forward his troops from the Vistula to the Rhine, 
and to cover the eastern frontier of France with 
his aimed masses. Mr. Canning, justly alarmed 
at so open an assertion of a right of protectorate 
over Europe, strongly opposed the proposaL 
"France," said he, " conceiving her safety men- 
aced, and her interests compromised, by the ex- 
isting state of things in the Peninsula, we have 
not opposed her right to intervene; but she 
should only act singly, and the strictest neu- 
trality should be OMerved by the other pow- 
ers, l^ in defiance of all stipulations, the Eu- 
ropean cabinets should act otnerwise, England 
would feel herself constrained to enforce the 
observance of existing engagements, and would 
at once consider the cause of Spain as her own." 
M. de Chateaubriand cordially seconded these 
remonstrances, and respectfully declined the 
proffered succor — ' 

" Non tall auxUlo, nee defenaoriboa iatia.** 
The armed intervention of Russia was thus 
averted by the union of the two western 
powers; and as the revolution of Portugal 
threatened the influence of England in that 
country, Mr. Canning and the Pnnce de Polig- 
nac, the French embassador in London, came 
to an understanding that France was , 
not to interfere between the Cabinet 309*214. 
of St. James's and its ancient ally.* 

It was with undis^ruised vexation that Mr. 
Canning beheld the triumphant pro- iq]. 
gress of the French arms in Spain; ViewaofMr. 
and deeming, with reason, the throne Canning in 
of the Bourbons greatly strength- J^'^ubuSg 
ened, and the influence of France on of South 
the Continent in a great decree re- America, 
established by the successful issue of the cam- 
paign, ho resolved upon a measure which 
should re-establish the balance, and at the 
same time, as he hoped, materially benefit the 
commercial interests of England. This was the 
Recognition of the Republics of South America. 
His intention in this respect had been long be- 
fore divined b}' the able diplomatist who con- 
ducted the French interests in London ;* and 

* " n eat tempa de jeter un regard a^rieux aur Tavenir, 
et aur le dangereux ministre qui eat vena ae placer a la 
tete dea destineea de TAngleterre. II nous fkut aa chute 
ou aa conversion. U ne tombera paa ; aes ennemia n'ont 
pu Texiler aur le trdne dea Indea. M. Ped, jeune, ferme, 
et populaire, a'avance aana impatience vera le miniature, 
qtane pent lui matunur im jovr. Lord Wellington, 
guerrier pen redoutable sur le champ de VintrigiUt a dd 
cMer aux talenta et a ThabUit^ de Af. Canning. 11 ne 
tombera pas ; U fliut done pour noua qu'il change de eon- 
duite, et que de Briton qu'il eat, 11 ae (base Europden ; 
(kites reluire d aes yeux l*6clat d'une grande gloire diplo> 
matique : aaaemblez un nouveau oongr^a, qu*il vienne y 
trailer, a eon tour, dea int^rets de V Orient ^ dea colonies 
Americainesy de noa quatre demldrea rdvolutiona ^teintea 
en deux ana, la Gr6oe, ritalie, le Portugid, I'Eapagne! 
Que TEurope le couvre de fhveun ! laaccetaibla a Tor, 
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we now possess the history of his views from 
the best of all sources — ^his own recorded state- 
ment "When the French army," said he, 
"was on the point of entering Spain, we did 
all we could to prevent it; we resisted it by 
all means short of war. We did not go to war, 
because we felt that, if we did so, whatever the 
result might be, it would not lead to the evacu- 
ation of Spain by the French troops. In a war 
against France at that time, as at any other, 
you might perhaps have acquired military 
glory ; 3'ou might perhaps have extended your 
colonial possessions; yoa might even nave 
achieved, at a great loss of blood and treasure, 
an honorable peace; but as to getting the 
French out of Spain, that is the one object 
which you woula certainly not have accom- 
plished. Again, is the Spain of the present day 
the Spain whose puissance was expected to 
shake England from her sphere! No, sir; it 
was quite another Spain: it was the Spain 
within whose dominions the sun never sets; it 
was 'Spain with the Indiex* that excited the 
jealousies and alarmed the imagination of our 
ancestors. When the French army entered 
Spain, the balance of power was disturbed, and 
we might, if we chose, have resisted or resented 
that measure by war. But were there no other 
means but war for restoring the balance of 
power? Is the balance of power a fixed and 
invariable standard; or is it not a standard 
perpetually varying as civilization advances, 
and new nations spring up to take their place 
among established political communities? 
"To look to the policy of Europe in the time 
102 ^^ William and Anne, for the purpose 
Continaed. ^^ regulating the balance of power in 
Europe at tne present day, is to dis- 
regard the progress of events, and to confuse 
dates and facts, which throw a reciprocal light 
upon each other. It would be disingenuous 
not to admit that the entry of the French army 
into Spain was, in a certain sense, a disparage- 
ment — an affront to the pride, a blow to the 
feelings, of England; and it can hardly be 'sup- 
posed that the Government did not sympathize 
on that occasion with the feelings of the people. 
But, questionable or unquestionable as the act 
might be, it was not one which necessarily 
called for our direct and hoiitile opposition. 
Wai nothing then to be done? — was there no 
other mode of resistance but by a direct attack 
upon France, or by a war undertaken on the 
soil of Spain ? What if the possession of Spain 
miffht be rendered harmless in rival hands — 

U ne Veat paa a la louange : enfin reconciliez-le avec ses 
aneiennes opinions monarchiquea, et pardonnez-mol al, 
malgr^ mon jeune ase, je parle si librement avec voub des 
plas bauta Intdreta de mon pays." — M. Marcellus d M. 
DB CuATEAUBRiAifD, I7lh December, 182*2. " Ne comp- 
tez pas sur I'Angleterre. Elie ae refusera i toute roeaure 
inline paciflqae, et cachera aoua I'apparence de qaelques 
demandes sans force r^elle, son indirierence profonde des 
inti^reis purement continentaax. Ce aysteme de separa- 
tion OQ d*egoisine eat impost a M. Canning par sea amis, 
et surtout par son int^rSt. Cet int6ret memo peut le 
poQsser a des concesaioas d'opinion perRonneile, qu'on 
n^eiU jamais obtenues du Marimisde Londonderry. AioMi 
on le vara reconnaitre la Colombie pour gasfner le com- 
tnerce^ dpouaer la cause dea Notrd pour plaire au Parie- 
ment, puis suspendre son action jum]U'ici flivorable a la 
r^forme catholique. Entln 11 fera tout pour accrolire cetta 
popularite a laqnelle 11 devra son maintien, comme it lui 
doU son elevation.**— M. Marcellus a M. db ChatkaU- 
BRiAND, Londrea, 3 Octobre, 1833; Marcellus toU- 
tique de la Restauration. 90 ; and Lamartii>s. i^imiakrt 
dslaRestawration,J\i 32S. * ^u*^ 
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harmless as regarded ns, and yaltieless to tha 
possessors? Might not compensation for dis- 
paragement be obtained, ana the policy of oar 
ancestors vindicated, by means better adapted 
to the present time ? If France occupied Spain, 
was it necessary, in order to avoid the conse* 
quences of that occupation, that we should 
blockade Cadiz? No: I looked another way; 
I sought materials for compensation in another 
hemisphere. Contemplating Spain such as onr 
ancestors had known her, I resolved that, if 
France had Spain, it should not be Spain * with 
the Indies.' / eeUled the Nevi World \ Parl. Da^ 
into existence, to redresM the balance xvi. 894, 
of the Old:' » ^^• 

It is one of the most curious truths apparent 
from history, how identical are the ^^ 
impulses of the human mind, at all Mr. canning 
times and in all countries, in similar did not ciye 
ciixjumstances, and how insensible Jj^^^^mi^ 
men are to the moral character of America, bat 
actions when pursued for their own only ae- 
benefit, to which they are sensibly kno^l«l|»4 
alive when undertaken for the ad- 
vantage of others. The English had loudly 
exclaimed against the iniquity of the Northern 
powers in pretending to preserve the balanca 
of power in the east of Europe, by dividing the 
spoils of Poland among eacn otner; and they 
dwelt on the selfishness of Austria, in after 
times, which held out the Russian acquis«ition 
of Wallachia and Moldavia a sufficient ground 
for giving them a claim to Bervia and Bosnia; 
but they thought there was nothing unjusti- 
fiable in our upholding the balance of power 
in the West, not by defending Spain against 
France, but b^ sharing in its spoils, and loudly 
applauded the minister who proposed to seek 
compensation for the French invasion of the 
Peninsula, by carving for British profit inde- 
pendent republics out of the Spanish dominions 
m South America, at the very time when he 
professed the warmest interest in its independ- 
ence. But be the intervention of England in 
South America justifiable or unjustifiable, no- 
thing is more certain than that neither its 
merit nor its demerit properly belongs to Mr. 
Canning. The independence of Columbia was 
decided by a charge of English bayonets on the 
field of Carabobo, on 14th June, 1821, more 
than a year before Mr. Canning was called to 
the Foreign Office.* It was the ten a ingt. ©f 
thousand British auxiliaries, most of Europe, e. 
them veterans of Wellington, who **^**- * ^'• 
sailed from the Thames, the Mersey, and tha 
Clyde, under the eye of Lord Castlcreagh, in 
1818, 1819, and 1820, who really accomplished 
the emancipation of South America. Mr. Can- 
ning did not call the New World into a Hist, of 
existence, he only recognized it "when Europe, c. 
already existing.' ^'^^**- * *•• 

There can be no doubt, however, that this 
recognition was of essential import- 
ance to the infant republics, and Recoj^j'tion 
that it was the stability and credit of the Soutli 
which they acquired from it which American 
enabled tliem to fit out the memor- SJ^^^JI^iiJm. 
able expedition which in the next 
year crossed the Andes, and at the foot of th* 

1' cliffs of Ayacucho achieved the in- 4 11181. of B«- 
dependenceofPeru.* Mr. Canning's rope, e. IxvU. 
measures, when he had once determ- H 76, 77. 
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i]^ed on neiitraliziiig the efForto of France in 
this way, were neither feeble nor undecided. 
On the 26th February, 1823| he obtained from 
the British government^ by order in council, 
a revocation of the prohibition to export 
arms and the muoiments of war to Spain* 
— a step which called forth the loudest re- 
monstrances from the French minister in Lon- 
don at the timcf This was soon after fol- 
lowed by still more decisive measures. On 
16th April, Lord Althorpe brought forward a 
motion, in the House of Gonmions, for the re- 

E&al of the Act of 1819, which prohibited 
ritish subjects from engaging in foreign mili- 
tary service, or fitting out^ m his Miyesty's 
dominions^ without the*royal license, vessels 
for warlike purposes; and although this pro- 
posal was thrown out by a majority of 216 to 
110, yet the object was gained by the proof 
affordfed of the interest which the cause of the 
insurgent colonies excited in this country. In 
June, Mr. Canning refused to recognize tne Re- 
gency established at Madrid after the entry of 
the Duke d'Angouldme ; and in July, on a peti- 
tion from some respectable merchants in Lon- 
don engaged in the South American trade, he 
agreed to appoint consuls to Mexico, Columbia, 
Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres. His language 
on this occasion was manty, and worthy of a 
British minister. *' We will not,'* said he, " in- 
terfere with Spain in any attempts she may 
make to I'econquer what were once her colo- 
nies, but we wul not permit any third power 
to attack them, or to reconquer them for her: 
and in granting or refusing our recognition, we 
shall look, not to the conduct of any European 
power, but to the actual circumstances of these 
countries." And when Prince Polignac, the 
French minister in London, applied for explana- 
tions on the subject, and urged the expedience 
of establishing, m concert with the other Eu- 
ropean powers^ monarchical states in South 
1 Pari. Deb. America, Mr. Cannine's reply was, 
X.712; that "however desirable the estab- 
Martignao, lishment of a monarchical form of 
ReK^lSK? government in any of those pro- 
»7, 145, ' vinoes might be, nis Government 
140 ; Can- could not take upon itself to put it 
mng'aLlfe, forward as a condition of their re- 
***• cognition."* 

Thus was achieved, mainly in consequence 
jQj of the French invasion of Spain, 
Eflbeta of the recognition of the independence 
thia measure of the South American republics. 
ooBmisliln- Whether they were fitted for the 
change — whether the cause of liber- 

* " As ftr as the exportation of arms and ammunition 
, was concerned, it was in the power of the Crown to re- 
move any Inequality between France and Spain simply by 
an order in council. Such an order was accordingly is- 
sued, and the prohibition of exporting arms and ammuni- 
tion to Spain was taken off/'— Mr. Canning's Speech. 
April 10, 18S3 ; Pari. Deb., TiU. 1051. It was prohibited 
since 1819, both to Spain and the colonies, on the remon- 
strance ox the Spanish government.— iln(«, chap. iv. 
sect. 95. 

t *' Hier je me sals plaint, at trds-Tivement, de la per* 
mission d'exporter en Espagnetontes armes et munitions 
de guerre ; permission que U ministre vient de donner, 
de son propre mouvement, en r6voquant I'arret qui s'y 
oppose. Des marches importanta d'armes et de muni- 
tionB;«e traitent ; des banquiers, membres influents de la 
Charobre des Communes, sont entr^s dans ces specula- 
^ tions que le gouvemment encourage de la maniere la plus 
manifeate."— M. Mascsllus a M- de Chatsaubbiand, 
Londjcos, 28th Feb., 1823 i Maecsllus, 151. 



ty has been advanced, or the social happinesa 
of mankind advanced, by the substitution of 
the anarchy of independence for the despotism 
of old Spain, and whether British interests 
have been benefited by the alteration — ^may 
be judged of by the fact, that while the ex- 
ports of Spain to her colonies, before the war 
of independence began, exceeded £16,000,000 
sterling, the greater part of which consisted of 
British manufactures, conveyed in Spanish bot- 
toms, the whole amount of our exports to 
these colonies is now (1852), thirty years after 
their independence had been established, only 
£6,000,000; and that the republic of Bolivia, 
called after the liberator BoUvar, has entirely 
disappeared from the chart of British exports.* 

But whatever opinion may be formed on this 
point, one thins is clear, that M. de loo. 
Chateaubriand has furnished a better M. de Cha- 
vindication of the British interven- JJJIJ^*^** 
tion in South America than any con- regard u) the 
sideration of commercial advantages South Amer- 
could have done. It appears from a *can states, 
revelation in his memoirs, that Mr. Canning 
only anticipated his own designs upon these 
vast possessions of Spain, and that, instead of 
British consuls negotiating with independent 
republics, he contemplated monarchical states 
under Bourbon princei, "Cobbett," says he, 
" was the only person in England at that period 
who undertook our defense, who did us justice, 
who judged calmly both of the necessity of 
our intervention m Spain, and of the view 
which we had to restore to France the strength 
of which it had been deprived. Happily he 
did not divine our entire plan — which was to 
break through or modify the treaties of Vienna, 
and to ettaidiih Bourbon monarchies in South 
America. Had he discerned this, and lifted the 
vail, he would have exposed France i congres 
to ffreat danser, for already the alarm de Verane, 
had seized the cabinets of Europe."' '- ^^' 

The great danger which there was at that 
period of Europe being involved in ^^ 
a general war, and the ardent feel- speech of 
ings which Mr. Canning had on the Au. Canning 
subject, can not be better illustrated S^['^4°"^**- 
than by a speech which he made at 
Plymouth in the ajutumn of this year, memor- 
able alike from the sentiments it conveyed and 
the beauty of the language in which they were 
couched. " Our ultimate object," said ne, ** is 
the peace of the world ; but let it not be said 



* EXPOBTS IN 1852 FBOM GbBAT BBITAIN TO 

Chili £1,167,494 

BraiU 3,164,394 

Peru 1,024,007 

Buenos Ayres 637,538 

Mexico 366,020 

Veneiuela 273,738 

Central America 960,609 

Uruguay 615,418 

New Granada 502, 126 



Total to South American repohUcs . . £5,046,989 
'PwrL Paper, ITth July, 1853. 

ExpoBTs IN 1809 PBOM Spain to 

Porto Rico £2,750.000 

Mexico 5,250,000 

New Granada 1,450,000 

Caraccas 2,150,000 

Peru and Chili 2,875,000 

Buenos Ayres and Potosi 875,000 

£15,200,000 
-HuMBOLnT, Nowoelle Etpagne, tv. 158, 154. 
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we cultivate peace, either because we fear, 
or because we are not prepared for war: on 
the contrary, if| ei^ht months ago, the Govern- 
ment did not hesitate to proclaim that the 
country was prepared for war, if war should 
unfortunately be necessary, every month of 
peace that has since passed has made us so much 
the more capable of exertion. The resources 
created by peace are the means of war. In 
cherishing these resources, we but accumulate 
those means. Our present repose is no more a 
proof of inability to act than the state of in- 
ertness and inactivity in which I have seen 
those mighty masses that float in the waters 
above your town, is a proof they are devoid of 
strength, and incapable of being fitted for ac- 
tion. Tou well know, gentlemen, how soon 
one of those stupendous masses, now reposing 
on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism or necessity, it 
would assume the likeness of an animated 
thing, instinct with life and motion — how soon 
it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plu- 
mage — ^how quickly it would put forth all its 
beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered 
elements of strength, and awake its dormant 
thunders! Such as is one of those magnificent 
machines when springing from inaction into a 
display of its strength — ^such is England her- 
self: while apparently passive and motion- 
lAjm.Reg. ^^^ ^^ silently caused the power 
1823, 140, to be put forth on an adequate oc- 
147. casion. ^* 

The usual effects of success appeared in the 
108 result of the elections which took 

Tlie election P^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ renewal of the fifth 
of 1834, and of the Chamber in the autumn of 
Btrengtii of i823. Nearly all were in favor of 
the Royalists. ^^ Royalists, who had now ac- 
quired a decisive preponderance in the Cham- 
ber, sufficient to set at defiance the united 
strength of the Liberals and Centre. Several 
appointments were made at this time, all of ex- 
treme Royalists, indicating the acknowledged 
Bupremaoy of that party in the legislature. M. 
de Villdle skillfully availed himself of this fav- 
orable state of affairs to contract a loan of 
413,980,981 francs (£16,400,000) with the house 
of Rothschild and Cx>., which, in exchange for it^ 
received an inscription on the Grand Livre for 
23,114,000 francs yearly (£920,000); in other 
words, they took the stock created at 89.65 
per cent This advantageous loan — ^bv far the 
most fiavorable for Government which nad been 
made since the Restoration — put the treasury 
entirely at ease, and enabled Government to 
clear off all the outstanding debts connected 
with the Spanish war. Encouraged by this 
eminently favorable state of the public mind, 
M. de Vill^le resolved on a dissolution of the 
Chamber, which was done by an ordon- 
* nance on 24th December. The colleges 
of arrondissements were by the ordonnance ap- 
pointed to meet on the 25th February, those of 
the departments on the 6th March. They met 
accordingly, and the result was entirely favor- 
able to the Royalists. In Paris, the centre of 
the Liberal party, and where they had hitherto 
in general ootained all the twelve seats, they 
succeeded in returning' only General Foy, M. 
Cassimir Perier, and Benjamin Constant' Bo 
entire was the defeat of the Opposition that 



over all France they succeeded, out of 434 
elections, in gaining only fifteen seats in the 
colleges of arrondissements, and two in those 
of departments — in all, seventeen — an aston- 
ishing result in a country so recently torn by 
popular passions, and indicating at once the 
great change in the composition of the legisla- 
ture which the institution of the colleges of de- 
partments had made, and the overwhelming 
influence of military success on a people so es- 
sentially warlike in their disposition as the 
French. Such was the effect of these circum- 
stances on the public funds, that notwithstand- 
ing the great loan contracted for by Rothschild, 
and which was not yet fully paid ^ a. 
into the treasury, the Jive per Cents March 6^^; 
rose in the beginning of March to An. Hist, vij.* 
104.80, an elevation which they S'I'„9jP;^**^' 
had never even approached for half Va!^lvri^' 
a century.* 

To all appearance the Government of the 
Restoration was now established 
on the most solid of all bases on oreat'cflfect 
which a constitutional throne can which this bad 
rest, for an overwhelming majority on the fUtura 
in its favor had at last been ob- ^^/J^^®" ^^ 
tained even in the popular branch 
of the legislature. Yet so closely are the seeds 
of evil interwoven with those of good in the 
complicated maze of human affairs, that out of 
this very favorable state of affairs arose the 
principal causes which in the end occasioned 
its fall. It induced a result — fatal in a free 
state — that of making Government consider 
themselves safe if they could command a ma- 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies ; a very nat- 
ural opinion in men accustomed to look to its 
votes as determining the fate of administrations, 
and even of dynasties, but of all others the most 
dangerous, if the period arrives, as it must do 
in the course of time, when the public mind is 
strongly excited, and the popular representa- 
tives do not respond to its muta- , j^^^ ^^^ ^76 
tions. This tendency revealed it- 277; Cap. viii.' 
self in the very first measures of 220, 224 ; Ann. 
the new legislature." '"*'• ^"- ®' ®- 

The Chambers met on the 28d March, and the 
king's speech congratulated the no. 

country with reason on the emi- Meeting of the 
nently auspicious circumstances Chambers, and 
under which they were assembled. SJmnSS'l^Uie 
"The triumph of our arms,'* said royal speech, 
the monarch, " which has secured March 23. 
so many guarantees for order, is due to the 
discipline and bravery of the French army, 
conducted by my son with as much wisdom as 
valor." At these words, loud cries of "Vive 
le Roil Vive le Due d'Angoultoel" arose on 
all sides; but subjects more likely to elicit dif- 
ference of opinion were next introduced. After 
stating the inconveniences which experience had 
proved resulted from the annual election of a 
fifth of the Chamber, it announced an intention 
of introducing a bill for extending the duration 
of the legislature to seven years, subject to the 
king's right of dissolution ; and another for the 
purpose of " providing the means of repaying 
the holders of Government annuities, or con- 
verting their rights into a claim for sums annu- 
ally, more in accordance with the present state 
of other transactions; an operation which can 
not fail to have a beneficial influence on com- 
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merce and agricnltore, and will enable Govern- 

t Dwcoun da ™®°*» ^^®° *^ " carried into effect, 
Roi, Match S3, to dimioiBh the public burdens, 
I6S4; An. Hist, and close the last wounds of the 
^- 8- Revolution."* 

These words announced the two important 
measuresofthesession, which were 
Law of Mpten- immediately brouffht foi-ward by 
Bialiiy: coDsid- Government 80 oDvious were the 
•rations inlkT- advantages, at first sight at least, 

* *>f »'• of the first, that the Cabinet were 
qnanimous on the subject The sagacious and 
practical M. de Yilldle, and the ardent and en- 
thusiastic M. de Chateaubriand, alike gave it 
their cordial supports It was argued in support 
of this meifeure, " that the time had now amved 
when it had become practicable to remove the 

freat difficulty with which the Bourbons bad 
ad to contend since the Restoration. That 
difficulty was the want of a fixed majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies* upon which Govern- 
ment could rely for the support of their meas- 
ures. The inevitable con8<>quence of this was, 
that any thing like a consistent system of gov- 
ernment was impossible. The king was obliged 
to take his ministers at one time irom the Ob- 
•ral, at another from the Royalist side; a single 
vote might compel an entire change in the sys- 
tem of administration, both external and inter- 
nal ; one session might undo every thing, how 
beneficial soever, which the preceding session 
had done. The effect of this was not only to 
deprive Government of any thing like a fixed 
or consistent character, but to keep alive party 
ambition and the spirit of faction in the legis- 
lature, from the near prospect which was con- 
atantly afforded to either party of dispossessing 
their antagonists, and seating themselves in 
power. Add to this, that the annual renewal 
of a fifth uf the Chamber kept the people in a 
continual ferment, and aggravated the evils of 
corruption and undue mfluence, by concen- 
trating the whole efforts of parties annually on 
a fifth only of the entire electorsc And as to 
tlie danger of the legislature ceasing to repre- 
lent public opinion, Uiat was greater in appear- 
ance than reality, because, as the king had the 

• An. Hist. vil. P<^^6r of dissolution, he could at 
68,94; Lam.vii! any time give the people an op- 
1T«, 277; Cap. portunity of making any change 
viii. 865, 271. ^jn this which they might desire.^" 

Strong as these arguments were, and power- 
]I3, fully as they spoke to a Govern- 
Aifument on ment now, for the first time for 
tike other side, ten years, in possession of a decid- 
ed majority in the popular branch of the legis- 
lature, there were considerations on the other 
aide, less pressing at the moment, but perhaps 
ctill more impor^nt in the end. " The cnange," 
It was answered, " proposes to repeal a vital 
part of the Charter, which expressly provides 
for the annual renewal of a firth of the Cham- 
ber, and, contrary to the whole principles of 
representative government, goes to introduce an 
entire change into the constitution. The great, 
the lasting danger to be apprehended from the 
alteration is, that it tends to make the king 
Independent of the popular voice, and may 
bring his legislature into such discredit with 
the nation as, in troubled times, may induce 
the most terrible convulsions, in pacific, totally 
destroying its utility. What ia the use, where 



is the moral influence, of a legislature which is 
at variance with the great body of the nation! 
A senate which is merely to record the decrees 
of an emperor, in order to take from him their 
responsibility, may be a convenient appendage 
of despotism", but it is no part of the institutions 
of a free people. But the legislature, if elected 
for seven years certain, without any means of 
infusing into it, during that long period, any 
new blood, any fresh ideas, runs the most im- 
minent hazard of degenerating into such an in- 
strument of despotism. In vain are we told 
that the monarch may dissolve it, and thus 
bring in another more in haimony with the 
general opinion at the moment What security 
have we that he will adopt this wise and tem- 

{)erate course? Is it not next to certain that 
le will do just the reverse I If the crown is at 
issue with the people upon some question which 
strongly interests both, is it probable that the 
Government will adopt the course of dissolving 
a legislature which is favorable to its views, 
and introducing one which is adverse to themf 
As well may you expect a geneitil to disband 
his faithful guards, and raise a new body of 
defenders from the ranks of his enemies. And 
what is to be expected from such a blind re- 
liance of the Crown on an immovable legisla- 
ture, but such an accumulation of discontent 
and ill-humor in the nation, as can not fail, on 
the first occasion when the pas- , ^^ m^ ^^^^ 
sions of the people are strongly 171,203; Mooi- 
excited, to overturn the mon- teur. May 30, 
archyl"; ^^' 

^Notwithstanding the strength of these argu- 
ments, the justice of which was so fatally veri- 
fied by the event, the pioposed bill, which 
fixed the duration of the Cliamber at seven 
years, passed both branches of the l^islature 
by large majorities, the numbers in 
the Deputies being 292 to 87, in the "j^'JJi ^^' 
Peers 117 to 64.* ' 

The next great measure of the session encoun- 
tered a more serious opposition, and 
was ultimately unsuccessful. The j^^^ f^j t||^ 
reject of Government, which was ndttction of 
rought forward by the Finance imerwt of 
Minister on 5th April, was to Uke JJ^t"*" 
advantage of the present high rate 
of interest, to convert the 5 per cents into 8 
per cents, taking the latter at 75. They had 
made arrangements with the leading bankers 
in Paris to advance the requisite funds to pay 
off such of the public creditors as should de- 
cline to submit to the reduction, the lenders 
of the money receiving the new 8 per cents 
stock at the same rate. This measure, it was 
calculated, would effect a reduction in the an- 
nual charge of the debt of 80,000,000 franca 
(£1,200,000), and at the same time would estab- 
lish the credit of Government and the nation 
on the most solid foundation, by demonstrating 
the trust of the leading capitalists in the in- 
tegrity of its administration, and the magni- 
tude of its resources; while, by effect- » ^.n. Hist, 
ing so great a diminution of the pub- vii- 36, 37 ; 
lie burdens, it might pave the way !?**"[lf55^ 
for ulterior measures, which wonlcl 1^3-^ cap! 
close the last wounds of the Re vol u- viii. 283, 
tion.> . . ^' 

It was ascertained at this time that thers 
were 250,000 persons in France holders of Gov- 
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emment annnities, of whom more than a half 
l]4 held right to only 500 francs (£20) a 
Which is year or under. The public funds were 
paaaed by thus the gi'eat savings-bank of the 
tiM,^*ui*' nation ; and it might easily have been 
thruwn foreseen, what the event soon proved, 
ovt by the that the proposal to reduce tneir sn- 
Peera. comes would excite the most violent 
commotionsw Nothing, accordingly, could ex- 
ceed the violence wiui which it was assailed, 
both in the legislature and in the public jour- 
nals; and every day that the discussion lasted, 
the public excitement became greater. Such, 
however, was the influence of Government in 
the Royalist Chamber, that, after a prolonged 
discussion, and having encountered the most 
Tiolent opposition, it passed the Deputies^ on 
the Sd May, by a majority of 238 to 145. But 
the result was different in the Peers, where^ on 
ilie 31st July, it was thrown out by a majority 
of 34, the numbers being 128 to 94. It was 
particularly observed, that M. de Chateaubri- 
and, though holding the situation of 
llari'SSS Foreign Secretary, did not speak in 
August 1, favor of the ministerial project, and 
1823 ; Ann. that several of his party, both in the 

to'iia**' P®*™ ^^^ Commons, voted against 

* it* 

In forming an opinion on this decision, it is 
]I5, necessary to distinguish between the 
Reflections situation of the holders of stock in 
on ihia de- the English and French funds. In 
fcSn?i or ^^e former, \irhere the whole debt has 
the English been contracted by money advanced 
and French at different times to Government, it 
'^**"' is impossible to dispute that, if a suc- 
ceeding administration are in a situation to re- 
pay the capital sum borrowed, the holder of 
the stock has no reason to complain. In this 
country, accordingly, various parts of the pub- 
lic debt have at different times undergone a 
reduction of interest, without the slightest 
complaint^ or imputation of injustice to Gov* 
emment. But the case is widely different in 
France. There the public debt consisted al- 
most entirely of perpetual annuities or *WerUe\" 
as they are called, which were contracted by 
Government for no principal sum advanced at 
any one time, but as a compensation for the 
bankruptcies, spoliations, ana confiscations of 
the Revolution, when two-thirds of the nation- 
al debt were swept away, or in consideration 
of sums advanced to extricate Government from 
its embarrassments, or to effect the liberation 
of the territory in 1818. It was an essential 
condition of all such advances and arrange- 
meats, that the annuity was to be perpetual, 
and it was the understandinff that it was to be 
Buch which constituted its principal marketable 
value. To transfer to these holders of rents the 
principles rightly applied to the English loans 
of capital was obviously unjust, and therefore 
> Lam. Tii. ^^^^^ seems to be no doubt that the 
377,378; ' decision of the House of Peers on this 
Cap. Tiii. momentous question was consonant 
J0^,306. to justice.* 

The rejection of this law gave the utmost 

ijg satisfaction in Paris, and waa cele- 

Splendid brated by bonfires in the streets, and 

position of all the noisy ebullitions of popal&T 

tttabru^; rejoicing, ft led to one resaft^^jjoW- 

ever, of a very important ch^i-etet, 



and which, in its ultimate results, was emi- 
nently prejudicial to the Government of tho 
Restoration. M. de Chateaubriand was not per- 
sonally agreeable to Louis XVIIl., and he was 
the object of undisguised jealousy to the whole 
administration. This is noways surprising! 
genius always is so. Power hates intellectual 
influence, mediocrity envies renown, ambition 
dreads rivalry. Obsequious talent, useful abil- 
ity, is what they all desire, for they aid with- 
out endangering them. In truth, since the suc- 
cessful issue of the Spanish war, the position 
of Chateaubriand had become so commanding 
that it overbalanced that of the Prime Minister 
himself. He united in his own person the po- 
litical influence of Mr. Canning, and the literary 
fame of Sir Walter Scott. This was more than 
human nature could bear ; a similar combina- 
tion of political and military power had roused 
the jealousy which provea fatal to Marlbor- 
ough. The conduct of Chateaubriand and his 
friends, on the question of reduction of ths 
renietty had indicated a desire to court popular- 
ity, which was suspected, not without reason, 
to spring from a secret design to supplant ths 
Prime Minister. 

M. de Villdle saw his danger, and resolved 
to anticipate the blow. The day after ^y^ 
the vote in the Peers on the renteit, Hiadismii- 
M. de Chateaubriand received a noti- sal, and 
fication, in the coldest terms, from i^ vlctS" 
M. de Vill^le, that his services were 
no longer required at the Foreign Ofiice ; and, 
to make the dismissal the more galling, it was 
sent by a common meniaL The portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs was bestowed on M. de Damas; 
and at the same time the office of Minister at 
War was given to M Clermont-Tonnerre, in 
room of Marshal Victor, who received his dis- 
missal. Chateaubriand, who was very ambi- 
tious, and, with all his great qualities, inordin- 
ately vain, felt his fall keenly; he had not 
manliness enough to act a noble j chateaubrt- 
part on the occasion ; he avenged and, Mem. 
the minister on the throne ; and the d'Outre 
pen which had mainly contributed ^7453.1,,^, 
to the restoration of the Bourbons, vii/ gg?'^ 293 . 
became one of the most powerful Cap. Tiii. 307, 
agents in bringing about tneir fall.* ^^^* 

The remainder of the session presented no- 
thing worthy of notice in general jjg 
history but the budget, which ex- statistics of 
hibited the most flattering appear- France in 
ances. From the papers laid oefore *^^ y®"* 
the Chamber, it appeared that the total rev- 
enue of the state m 1828 was 1,128,456,000 
francs (£40,120,000), including 100,000,000 
(£4,000,000) borrowed for the Spanish war, 
and for 1824, only 905,306,688 francs (£86,800- 
000), in consequence of the cessation of hostili- 
ties. The expenditure in the first year was 
1,118,025,169 francs (£40,020,000^ and in ths 
second 904,734.000 (£36,240,000> leaving in 
each year a trifling balance of income over 
expenditure. The public debt in 1823 was 
2,700,726,000 francs (£115,000,000); the army 
mustered 280,000 combatants, the s An. Hist 
navy 49 ships of the line and 81 Tii., App. 
frigates.* ^^ *W, fl«7. 

During this year Loms XVHL lived, but did 
not reign. His mission was accomplished ; his 
work was done. The reception of the Duko 
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d'Angoul^me and his triumphant host at the 
Tuileries was the last real act of 
Reign of ^^ eventful career; thenceforward 
Louis XVIII. the royal functions, nominally his 
draws to a own, were in reality performed by 
^°^' others. It must be confessed he 

could not have terminated his reign with a 
brighter ray of glory. The magnitude of the 
services he rendered to France can only be ap- 
preciated by recollecting in what state he found, 
and in what he left it He found it divided, he 
left it united ; he found it overrun by conquer- 
ors, he left it retuminff from conquest ; he found 
it in slavery, he left it in freedom ; he found it 
bankrupt, ne left it affluent ; he found it drain- 
ed of its heart's blood, he left it teeming with 
life ; he found it overspread with mourning, he 
left it radiant with happiness. An old man 
had vanquished the Revolution; he had done 
that which Robespierre and Napoleon had left 
undone. He had ruled France, and showed it 
could be ruled, without either foreign conquest 
or domestic blood. Foreien bayonets had placed 
him on the throne, but his own wisdom main- 
tained him on it. Other sovereigns of France 
may have left more durable records of their 
reign, for they have written them in blood, and 
engraven them in characters of fire upon the 
minds of men; but none have left so really 
glorious a monument of their rule, for it was 
written in the hearts, and might be read in the 
eyes of his subjects. 
This arduous and memorable reign, however, 
190. BO beset with difficulties, so crossed 
His declin- by obstacles, so opposed by faction, 
ingdays. ^^ jjq^ drawing to a close. His 
constitution, long oppressed by a complication 
of disorders, the result in part of the constitu- 
tional disorders of his family, was now worn 
out. Unable to carry on the affairs of state, 
sinking under the loaa of government^ he silent- 
ly relinquished the direction to M. de VillSle 
and the Count d'Artois, who really conducted 
the administration of affairs. Madame Du Cayla 
was the organ by whose influence they direct- 
ed the royal mind. The pomp of the court was 
kept up, but Louis was a strans^er to it ; he sat 
at the sumptuous table of tlie "f uileries, but his 
fare was that of the hermit in his cell. He pre- 
sided at the councils of his Ministers, but took 
little part in their deliberations. His only ex- 
citement consisted in frequent excursions in his 
carriage, which was dnven with the utmost 
speed ; the rapidity of the motion restored for a 
brief season his languid circulation. He felt, 
says Lamai'tine, the same pleasure in these ex- 
ercises that a captive does in the presence of 
the sun. During the summer of 1824 he was 
manifestly sinking, and he knew it; but no 
symptoms of apprehension appeared in his con- 
versation or manner. " Let us put a good face 
upon it," said he to M. de Vilfele, "and meet 
death as becomes a king." The Minister, how- 
ever, was more aware than he was how much 
the public tranquillity depended on his life; 
and to prevent alarm on the subject being pre- 
maturely excited, the libert}' of the press was 
A 15 y royal edict provisionally suspended, 
"** ' by re-establishing the censure. The 
people felt the motive, and had delicacy enough 
to acquiesce in silence in the temporary re- 
straint. Soon after, the influence which now 



^ined possession of the goyemment appeared 
m another ordonnance, which created 
a new ministry, that of ** Ecclesiastical ^^' ' 
Affairs," which was bestowed on Count Fray»- 
senous^ Bishop of Hermopolis, Grand-master 
of the University. As he was a man of abil- 
ity, and the acknowledged representative of 
the Parti Pretre, this appoint- , ^^^^ ^j^^ 
ment was of sinister augury for yu. sob, soi'; 
the tranquillity of the succeeding Lam. viL 308, 
reign.* '^*' 

The declining days of this monarch were 
chiefly spent in conversation, an ex- .a. 
ercise of the mind in which he took gig g^gt 
the greatest delight^ as is generally powers of 
the case with those whose intellec- converesr 
tual faculties in advanced years re- ^^' 
main entire, but who are debarred by increas- 
ing infirmities from continuing the active duties 
of life. " His natural talent, says Lamartin^ 
" cultivated, reflective, and quick, full of recol- 
lections, rich in anecdotes, nourished by philos- 
ophy, enriched by quotations, never deformed 
b^ pedantry, rendered him equal in conversa- 
tion to the most renowned literary characters 
of his ag& M. de Chateaubriand had not more 
elegance, M. de Talleyrand more wit, Madame 
de Stael more brilliancy. Never inferior, al- 
ways equal, often superior to those with whom 
he conversed on every subject, yet with more 
tact and address than they, ne changed his tone 
and the subject of conversation with those he 
addressed, and yet was never exhausted by any 
one. History, contemporary events, things, 
men, theatres, books, poetry, the arts, the inci- 
dents of the day, formed the varied text of his 
conversations. Since the suppers of Potsdam, 
where the genius of Voltaire met the capacity 
of Frederick the Great, never had the cabinet 
of a prince been the sanctuary of 
more philosophy, literature, talentL !|i*7,\^* 
and taste."» '"' ^"• 

Though abundantly sensible of the necessity 
of the support of religion to the 
maintenance of his throne, and at gj^ iugioni 
once careful and respectful in its impressions 
outward observances, Louis was far in nis last 
from being a bigot, and in no way ***^"' 
the slave of the Jesuits, who in his declining 
days had got possession of his palace. In secret, 
his opinions on religious subiects, though far 
from sce])tical, were still farther from devout: 
he had never surmounted the influence of the 
philosophers who, when he began life, ruled 
general opinion in Paris. He ustened to the 
suggestions of the priests, when they were pre- 
sented to him from the charming lips of Ma- 
dame Du Cayla ; but he never permitted them- 
selves any nearer approach to nis person. As 
his end was visibly approaching, this circum- 
stance gave great distress to the Count d*Artois 
and Duchess d'Angouleme, and the other mem- 
bers of the royal family, who were deeply im- 
pressed with religious feelings, and dreaaed the 
king's departing this life without having re- 
ceived the last benediction of the church. They 
could not, however, for long induce him to send 
for his confessor ; and to attain the object, they 
were at last obliged to recall to court Madame 
Du Cayla, who had found her situation so un- 
comfortable, from the cold reception she expe- 
rienced from the royal family, that she had re- 
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tired from the palace. She came back accord- 
ingly, and by her inflnence Louis was persuaded 
to send for the priest, and after confessinff re- 
ceived snpreme unction. ** You alone," said he, 
taking her hand and addressing Madame Du 
Cayla, "could venture to address me on this 
subject I will do as you desire : Adieu ! We 
will meet in another world. I have 
iij*«i*^' ^^^ ^o longer any concern with 

314, 394. ^j^j^ „i 

At length the last hour approached. The 
]23. extremities of the king became cold, 
His death, and symptoms of mortification be- 
Sept. 16. «|^n to appear ; but his mind con- 
tinned as distinct, his courage as great as ever. 
He was careful to conceal his most danger-, 
ous symptoms from his attendants. "A king 
of France," said he, "may die, but he is 
never ill;" and arouad his death-bed he re- 
ceived the foreign diplomatists and officers of 
the national guard, with whom he cheerfully 
conversed upon the affairs of the day. " Love 
each other," said the dying monarch to his fam- 
ily, '* and console yourselves by that affection 
for the disasters of our house. Providence has 
replaced us upon the throne ; and I have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining ^ou on it by concessions 
which, without weakening the real strength of 
the Crown, have secured for it the support of 
the people. The Charter is your best inherit- 
ance ; preserve it entire, my brothers, for me, 
for our subjects, for yourselves;*' then stretch- 
ing out his nand to the Duke de Bordeaux, who 
was brought to his bedside, he added, "and 
also for this dear child, to whom you should 
transmit the throne after my children are gone. 
May you be more wise toan your parents." 
He then received supreme unction, thanked the 
priests and hb attendants, and bade adieu to 
all, and especially M. Decazes, who stood at a 
little distance, but whose sobs attracted his no- 
tice. He then composed himself to sleep, and 
rested peaceably during the night At day- 
% Lmn, yu, break on the following morning the 
394, 331 ; chief physician opened the curtains 
A"'*:-5*"*' to feel his pulse ; it was just ceasing 
303 ; cip. *o beat "The king is dead," said he, 
▼Hi.' 375, bowing to the Count d'Artois — 
383. "Long live the kinp!"» 

Louis XVIIL, who thus paid the debt of na- 
J 24, ture, after having sat for ten years 
Character of on the throne of France, during the 
Louis XVlll. most difficult and stormy period 
in its whole annals, was undoubtedly a very 
remarkable man. Alone of all the sovereigns 
who have ruled its destinies since the Revolu- 
tion, he succeeded in conducting the Government 
without either serious foreign war or domestic 
overthrow. In this respect he was more for- 
tunate, or rather more wise, than either Napo- 
leon, Charles X., or Louis Philippe ; for the first 
kept his seat on the throne only by keeping the 
nation constantly in a state of hostility, and 
the two last lost their crowns mainly by having 
attempted to do without it He was no com- 
mon man who at such a time, and with such a 
people, could succeed in effecting such a prod- 
igy. Louis Philippe aimed at being the Napo- 
leon of peace; but Louis XVIIL really ^as bo, 
and succeeded so far that he died king of 
France. The secret of his success was^ that he 
entirely accommodated himself to the temp^^ i 



of the times. He was the man of the age- 
neither before it, like great^ nor behind it, like 
little men. Thus he succeeded in steering the 
vessel of the state successfully through shoids 
which would have in all probability stranded 
a man of greater or less capacity. The career 
of Napoleon illustrated the danger of the first, 
that of Charles X. the peril of the last 

In addition to this tact and judgment which 
enabled him to scan with so much ^^ 
correctness the signs of the times. His private 
and choose his ministers and shape qualiti eaand 
his measures accordingly, he had ^^^kn**"**- 
many qualities of essential value in a constitu- 
tional monarch, who must always be more or 
less guided by others. His intellect was clear, 
his memory great ^^^ observation piercing. 
Though he formed strong opinions from his own 
judgment he was ready to listen to considera- 
tions on the opposite side ; oft>en yielded to su- 
perior weight in argument^ and even, when 
unconvinced, knew how to yield when circum- 
stances rendered it expedient to do so. He was 
humane and benevolent; few monarchs sur- 
mounted so many rebellions with so little effu- 
sion of blood ; and the rare deeds of severity 
which did occur during his reien were forced 
upon him, much against liis will, by the strength 
of the public voice, or the violence of an over- 
whelming parliamentary minority. He had his 
weaknesses, but they were of a harmless kind, 
and did not interfere with his public conduct 
Though oppressed in later years with the coi^ 
pulence hereditary in his family, and the victim 
of gout and other painful diseases^ he was ab- 
stemious in the pleasures of the table, and gen- 
erally dined amidst the sumptuous repasts of 
the Tnileries on two eggs and a few gLa^ses or 
wine. A constitutional coldness, ana the in- 
firmities to which he was latterly a victim, 
preserved him from the well-known weaknesses 
to which his ancestors had so often been the 
slaves ; but he yielded to none of them in ap- 
preciation of the society of elegant and culti- 
vated women, and devoted all his leisure houn^ 
perhaps to a blamable extent, to their society, 
or the daily correspondence he kept up with 
theno. But he did not permit their influence 
to war]> his jud^ent in affairs of state, and 
never yielded to it so readily as when employed 
in pleading on behalf of the unfortunate. 

The final issue of the Spanish revolution 
affords the clearest illustration of 
the extreme danger and inevitable Pouticid inftr- 
tendency of the military treachery ences ttom Uie 
and revolt in which it took its rise. "•"'^ of t^« 
No one can doubt that the cause f^fS^^ """**" 
of freedom in the Peninsula, and 
in Europe, was essentially and deeply injured 
by the revolt of Riego and Quiroga in the Isle 
of Leon in 1820, which at the time was hailed 
with such enthusiasm by the whole friends of 
freedom in the Old and New World. It was 
not merely from the strong and general reaction 
to which it of necessity gave rise that this effect 
took place ; the result was equally certain, and 
woula have been still more swift, had the tri- 
umph of the revolutionists continued uninter- 
rupted. Military treason, Preetorian revolt, 
even when supported at the time by the voice 
of a vast majority of the people, can never in 
the end terminate in any tning but destruction 
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to. the cause for which it is undertaken, for 
this plain reason, that, being carried into effect 
by the strongest, it leaves society without any 
safeguard asainst their excesses. This accord- 
ingly was what took place in Spain ; it was the 
triumph of the revolutionists which, by des- 
troying liberty, rendered inevitable their fall. 
The Royalist reaction, and desolating civil War 
to whicn it gave rise, preceded, not followed, 
tlie invasion of the French. It arose from the 
oppressive measures of the Government ap- 
pointed by the military chiefs, who had been 
the leaders of the revolt It was Riego, not 
the Duke d'AngoulSme, who was the real mur- 
derer of liberty in Spain. It was the same in 
England. No one supposes that either the Long 
Parliament or Cromwell were the founders of 
British liberty; what they induced was» the 
military tyranny which made all sigh for the 
Restoration. 'So cause ever yet was advanced 
by treachery and treason, least of all in the 
armed defenders of law and order. So true are 
the words of Wieland, placed in an inscription 
on the hero's sword : 

*' VernieM slch kerner untugendllcli, 
Diess schwertes anzumuiHen sich \ 
Treugehi ilber alles 
Untroe schandet alles !"* 

The French invasion of Spain in 1828 was 
a model of combined energy and 
Great merit of moderation, and affords an apt 
dw French ex- illustration of observations made 
Miltion into in another work as to the conse- 
Spain Id 1823. quinces which might have results 
ed from a more vigorous action on the part of 
the allied powers in their invasion of Cham- 
s Hist, of Eu- PAgiio ill 1792.' Denied and passed 
rope, c. z. ^4 over in silence by the Liberal and 
W, 67. Napoleonist historians, who had an 

object in keeping out of view its merits, it was 
in reality an expedition which reflected equal 
honor on the government which planned, and 
the generals and soldiers who executed it Un- 
dertaken in support of Royalist principles, and 
to overcome a revolutionary convulsion, it par- 
took of the dangerous character which more or 
less belongs to all wars of opinion ; and had it 
been conducted with less vigor and moderation, 
it would infallibly have lifted a flame which 
would have involved Europe in conflagration. 
Jealousy of France was inherent in the iSpanish 
character: it burned as fiercely in the breasts 
of the Royalists as the Liberals; a spark might 
have set the whole country on fire. A cruel 
massacre, such as that of Murat at Madrid, on 
2d May, 1808 — an act of perfidy, like that which 
has forever disgraced the name of Napoleon 
at Bayonne» would at once have caused the 
entire nation to run to arms. England, in such 
an events could never have remained a passive 
spectator of the strife, and probably a new Pe- 
ninsular war would have arisen, rivaling in 
blood and devastation that which Wellington 
had brought to a glorious termination. But 
by advancing with vi^or and celerity at once 
to the capital— -by paving for every thing, and 
avoiding the execrable system of making war 
maintain war — by disclaiming all intention of 
territorial aggrandizement, and generously pro- 

* ** Seathelcsa held by virtue's shield, 
Dare alone this sword to wield ; 
God shall bless the faithlVil hand— 
Ruin waits the Authless brand !'^ 



claiming an entire amnesty for political offenses, 

they succeeded in detaching tne revolutionary 

party from the vast majority of the nation, and 

effecting that which Napoleon, durine six cam- 

paignS) sought in vain to accomplisL Little 

olood was uied in Spain, because the wisdom 

of the measures adopted required little to be 

shed ; and never was eulogium more just than 

the generous one pronounced on it by Mr. 

Canning, who said, " Never was so 

, ,^* . ...:, . *t » Ann. Hist. 



much done at so little cost of human 
life. 



»»i 



vi. 460, 481. 



So great was the advantajsre gained by the 
government of the Restoration, in ._ 
consequence of the glorious issue of n i^^^ neaily 
this campaign, that it went fnr to established 
establish it on a lasting foundation. ^^^ throne of 
But for the blind iiifatuaUon which, {^n. ""*' 
under the direction of the priests, 
guided the Government of Charles X., it in all 
probability would have done so. The pro- 
phecy of Chateaubriand had been fulfilled to 
the letter. The Royalists and Republicans had 
forgot their animosities under tne tent; the 
reign of Louis XV III. terminated in a state of 

{>eace and unanimity which could not possibly 
lave been hoped for at its commencement So 
strong is the military spirit in the French peo- 
ple, so ardent and inextinguishable their thirst 
for war, that when these passions are once 
roused, they obliterate for Uie time every 
other, and unite parties the most opposite, and 
feelings the most discordant, in the eager pur- 
suit of the ruling national desire. Napoleon 
himself could not have preserved his throne 
but for the whirl in whicli his incessant wars 
kept the minds of his people. Louis XIV. was, 
till he became involved in misfortune, the most 
popular monarch who ever sat upon the throne 
of France ; and if circumstances had admitted 
of cither Charles X. or Louis Philippe going to 
war, and emerging victorious from its dangers, 
it is not going too far to assert that the family 
of one or other of them would still have been 
in possession of it 

No doubt can now remain that the French 
invasion of Spain, against which j^g 
public feeling in this country was The Frendi 
so strongly excited at the time, was invasion of 
not only a wise measure on the part j^IS^mJ^ 
of the Bourbon government, but 
fully justifiable on the best principles of inter- 
national law. The strengtn of tliis case is to 
be found, not in the absurdity and peril of the 
Spanish constitution, or even the imminent 
hazard to which it exposed the royal family in 
that country, and the entire liberties and prop- 
erty of the country; it is to be found in the 
violent inroads which the Spanish revolution- 
ists and their allies to the north of the P^'renees 
were making on France itself, and the extreme 
hazard to which its institutions were exposed 
in consequence of their machinations. Ever 
since the Spanish revolution broke out, France 
had been kept in a continual ferment: the 
second in succession to the throne had been 
murdered, and his consort, when enceinte of an 
heir to the monarchy, attempted to be mur- 
dered, by political fanatics : military conspira- 
cies in great numbers had been got up to 
imitate the example of the soldiers m the Isle 
of Leon, and overturn the government; Paris 
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had been ooDTnlsed by an attempted revolu- 
tioD ; France was covered with secret societies, 
having Lafayette, Benjamin Constant, Manuel, 
and all the Liberal leaders in the Chamber of 
Depaties^ at their head, the object of which 
was to overthrow the Government by means 
of murder, treason, and revolt ; and a band of 
desperadoes had been collected on the Pyrenees, 
nnoer the tricolor flag, who openly invited the 
French soldiers to fraternize with them, throw 
off the yoke of the Bourbons, and rally round 
the standard of Napoleon XL When such 
xneaaures were in progress, it was evident that 
the safety of France, and the preservation of 
its institutions, were seriously menaced, and 
that its Government was warranted in taking 
steps to extinguish so perilous a volcano in the 
neighboring state, by the strongest of all rea- 
sons — that of self-preservation. 

It is more difficult to find grounds to vindi- 
130. <^^ ^^0 intervention of England in 
Was the Es- favor of the insur^j^ent colonies in 
glista Inter- South America, which was done in 
so efficacious a manner, and from 
the success of which consequences 
of such incalculable importance have 
ensued to both hemispheres. No- 
thing can be clearer, indeed, than that when 
the colonies of Spain had become de facto inde- 
pendent, and Spain was obviously unable to 
reassert her dominion over them, we were 
warranted in treating with them as independ- 
ent powers^ and sendine consuls to their chief 
towns to guard British mercantile interests. 
If our intervention had been limited to this, 
the most scrnpulous public morality could not 
have objected to the course pursued. But we 
not only did this — we did a great deal more, 
and of a much more questionable character. 
We repealed the laws against foreign enlist- 
ments ; permitted expeditions of eight and ten 
thonsana men, many of them Wellington's 
veterans, to sail from the Thames under the 
very eye of Government; and advanced im- 
mense sums by loan, to enable the insurgent 
states to prolong the contest It was by £ese 
means, amd thus alone, that the conflict was 



▼ention in 
behalf or 
South Amer- 
ica juatifl- 
1.1 



ultimately decided in favor of the colonies, and 
against the mother country. The x ^^^ ^ 
decisive battle of Carabobo was- Europe, o. 
gained entirely by British battalions !»vil- w ••» 
and a charge of the British bayonet^ 

What was the justification for this armed 
and powerful intervention? Was 131. 
the freedom of England menaced Its ultimate 
by the re-establishment of Spanish ^^**'"*'*5 
authority in South America t Con- ^i"^*'"" 
fessedly it was not: the hope of 
commercial advantage, the vision of a vast 
trade with the insurgent states, was the ruling 
motive. But commercial advantages will not 
constitute legal riffht, or vindicate acts of in- 
justice, any more wan the acquisition of prov- 
inces will justify an unprovoked invasion. It 
sounds weD to say you will call a new world 
into existence to redfress the balance of the old; 
but if that new world is to be carved out of 
the dominions of an allied aud friendly power, 
it is better to leave it to itse1£ Enefand saw 
very clearly the iniquity of this insidous mode 
of proceeding when it was applied to herself 
when Louis XVI. allowed covert succors to the 
American insurgents to sail from the French 
harbors, and the Americans sent some thousand 
sympathizers to aid the Canadian revolt in 
1837. She loudly denounced it when the 
Americans allowed an expedition to sail from 
New Orleans^ in 1852, to revolutionize Cuba; 
and she exclaimed against the Irish democrats, 
who petitioned the French revolutionary Gov> 
emment, in 1848, to recognize a Eibeiiiian re- 
public in the Emerald Isle. But what were 
the two last but following her example! She 
sees the mote in her neighbor's eye, but can 
not discover the beam in her own. It will ap- 
pear in the sequel of this history whether En- 
gland in fact derived any benefit, even in a 
commercial point of view, from this great act 
of disguised aggression ; whether the cause of 
freedom and the interests of humanity were 
really advanced by it; and whether the ffreat^ 
est calamities, puolic and private^ its iuiabi- 
tants have ever undergone, may not be dis- 
tinctly traced to its conseqnenoea* 
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Lossing's Pictorial Field-Book 

of the Revolution ; or, Ulustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, 
Scenery, Relics, and Traditions, of the War for Independence. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, Muslin, $8 00 ; Sheep e7.tra, $9 00 ; Half Calf, $10 00 ; Morocco, gilt 
edges, $15 00. 

A new and carefully reviaed edition of this magnifioent work is just completed in two impe- 
rial octavo volumes of equal sixe, containing 1600 pages and 1100 engravings. As the plan, 
scope, and beauty of the work were originally developed, eminent literary men, and the lead- 
ing presses of the United States and Great Britain, pronounced it one of the most valuable his- 
torical productions ever issued in America. 

The preparation of this work occupied the Author more than four years, during which he 
traveled nearly ten thousand miles in order to visit the prominent scenes of Revolutionary his- 
tory, gather up local traditions, and explore records and histories. In the use of his pencil, he 
was governed by the determination to withhold nothing of importance or interest Being him- 
self both artist and writer, he has been able to combine the materials he had collected in both 
departments into a work possessing perfect unity of purpose and execution. 

The prime object of the Author in arranging his plan was to reproduce the history of the 
American Revolution in such an attractive manner, as to entice the youth of his country to read 
the wonderful story, study its philosophy and teachings, and to become familiar with the found- 
ers of our Republic and the value of tlieir labors. In this he has been eminently successful ; for 
the young read the pages of the i^^^-^ooA; with the same avidity as those of a romance ; while 
the abundant stores of information, and the careful manner in which it has been arranged and 
set forth, render it no less attractive to the general reader and the ripe scholar of more mature 
yeara 

Explanatory notes are profusely given upon every page in the volumes, and also a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of every man distinguished in the events of the Revolution, the history of 
whose life is known. 

A Suppplement of forty pages contains a History of the Nawd Operations of the Jtevolutum; 
of the Diplomaey; of the Confederation and Federal OotietitvUon ; the Prisons and Prison-Ships 
of Nevi York; lAves of the Signers of the Declaration of Independencef and other matters of cu- 
rious interest to the student of our history. 

A new and very elaborate Analytical Index has been prepared, to which we call special atten- 
tion. It embraces eighty-five closely printed pages, and possesses rare value for every student 
of our Revolutionary history. It is in itself a complete synopsis of the History and Biography 
of that period, and will be found exceedingly useful for reference by every reader. 

As a whole, the work contains all the essential facts of the early history of our Republic, which 
are scattered through scores of volumes, often inaccessible to the great mass of readers. The 
illustrations make the whole subject of the American Revolution so clear to the reader that, on 
rising from its perusal, he feels thoroughly acquainted, not only with the history, but with 
every important locality made memorable by the events of the War for Independence; and it 
forms a complete Guide-Book to the tourist seeking for fields consecrated by patriotism, which 
lie scattered over our broad land. Nothing has been spared to make it complete, reliable, and 
eminently useful to all classes of citizens. Upward of THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
were expended in the publication of the first edition. The exquisite wood-cuts, engraved under 
the immediate supervision of the author from his own drawings, in the highest style of the art, 
required the greatest care in printing. To this end the efforts of the publishers have been di- 
rected ; and we take great pleasure in presenting these volumes as the best specimen of typo- 
graphy ever issued from the American press. 

The publication of the work having been commenced in numbers before its preparation was 
completed, the Volumes of the first edition were made quite unequal in size. That defect has 
been remedied, and the work is now presented in two volumes of equal size, containing about 
780 pages each. 

PUBLISHED BY HARPER it Bl^QTHERS, FRANKUN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 



2 LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. 

From numerous Complimentary Letters received by the Author and Publishers, the foUcwvng are ««- 
lecttd as specimens of the opinions of men familiar with the subject, and well known to the 
Public. 

iFrom the Hon, Edward Everett.] 

Boston, \Uk Oetcbtr, 1656. 
My Dear Sir, 
I have maeh pleasure in expressing my very flivorable opinion of yoar " Field Book of the Revolution." I hsTO 
fbund it one or the most useful book« of reference in my possession, for the period which is covered by it. I have 
never consulted it, without finding in it every thing which could reasonably be expected fhmi such a woiic, and gen- 
erally much that is not to be found elsewhere. Besides collecting all that is contained in ihe best amborities. your 
labunoas personal examination of th? interesting loculities, and the lauteAil and spirited pictorial iliustrst.ons intro- 
doced by you, have enabled you to give great distinctness to our knowledge of Revolutionary events and scenes. 

I remain, Dear Sir, very respectftiUy yours, 





iFnm the Prendera of the United States.} 

Washirotoit, January, 7, I85S. 
Dear Sir, 
A splendid copy of your Fleld'Book of the Revolution came to band on the 15th inst, for which I beg leave to re- 
turn you my sincere thanks. I have only found time to glance at its contents, and its rich and besulifkil illustrationa, 
but I can not doubt that when 1 shall have more leisure, 1 shall read the whole work with pleasure and profit. I 
consider that you have rendered a great service to the country by publishing so interesting and nseAiI a work upon 
that great event in our national history, and again I beg leave to repeat to you my thanks Car the honor yon haye 
done me in presenting me this beautiAil copy. 

RespectftiUy yours, 



l^^^dlCcL^uXl^ c^^U>yi^^nJC> 




[Frtm, Robert Chambers, EOUar of Chamber8*s EdMburgh Jontmal, Chambers*8 Miscellany, etc., de.] 

London, August^ 27, 1653. 
1 bad the pleasure three evenings ago of receiving your letter of the Sfith ult. accompanied by the copy of yonr 
Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, which you have done me the honor of sending by our common fViend Mr. Wil* 
■on. When I tell you that I have hardly done any thing since but read and pore over your book— read it for hours 
in my bed and for houra sitting up— you will see some reason to believe that I am not ungrateful fbr it. It is indeed 
a book entirely after my own heart ; and Inrge as it is, and occupied as I am. I shall not be content till I have perused 
It all. The whole stor}' of the American War for Independence engages my warmest sympathies for the patr otic par- 
ty, and to see so many personal and local traits of the conflict here gathered together, and illustrated so viv dly. is a 
treat of the highest kina. It is but speakinK the soberest truth to say, that you have perfbrmed, in the most success- 
nil manner, a task which yonr country will never cease to thank you for undertaking, whJe any sense of the 
ices of the patriots of 1775-1783 remains. 

RespectAiUy and alnceiely yoors, 




[IVom Messrs. Jacob Abbott, Author of *^ Young Christian Series^" ** Abbott^s Histories," etc., John S. C. Abbott, 
Author of*^ Memoirs of Napoleon^" and Gorham D. Abbott, Principal of the Spingler Institute.} 

We consider Lossing*s Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, an eminently desirable work fbr school Librariea 
throughout the Country, for the ibllowing reasons : 

1. The subject of it is the fbundat on of this Republic, a subject on which it is of the highest importance that tha 
youth of this (Country should be well informed 

2. The work is wr.tten with great care, and is thoroughly reliable in all its statements. 

3. The plan and the design of the work are such that it contains a very large amount of instructive and entertaio- 
ing details, which renders it very attractive in the hands of the young. 

4 The maps, plans, and pictorial illustrations, which invests the work with so powerful a charm (br youthAil read- 
era, are not mere embellishments intended to allure and amuse, but sre made the means of conveying accurate and 
Important geographical and historical knowledge. These illustrations, which have been obtained for the work at 
great expense of time and labor, adapt it, in an admirable manner, to instruct sU readere. and young readere espeei- 
ally, and to lead them to form clear, discriminating, and exact ideas of the fhcts connected with our early histoxy. 

6. The moral influenee of the work is, in every respect, of the best and most unexceptional character. 
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[fVom the Rev, Fsancm L. Hawks, D. D., LL. DJ 

New York, Jamary 4» 1653. 
My Dear Star, 
I liMrtily coDgratolate yoa on the completion of your valuable and deeply interesting " Pictorial Field- Book of tbs 
Revolution/* and wish that a copy of it might go into the hands ol'every American chdd. An acquaintance with the 
incidenia of our Revolutionary strujule can not but nurture in the minds of our young people an appreciation of that 
freedom and union which cost our taihers so moch. An ealightened pairioiism will necessarily result. 

As to the artistic illustrations, they need not any man's commendation— they speak for themselves. I, for ons, 
chank you fbr iha book, and hope you may live to make many others about our own dear country quite as good. 

Very truly yours, 



<^f^a^c^y cxiCf^Z'"^ 



[Fyom Ae Emu Joroi F. Kbrnbdt, Secretary of the Navy,^ 

Ihave had fteqnent oceasion to admire this work as I saw it in detached parts, and now, having it complete, I And 
peat gratiflsation In the perusal of its beautiftil sketches, so rich in the legends of the Revolution, and so artistically 
lUnsirated by your pencil. From the rambling, desultory character of your researches, yon have the advantage of ex- 
citing a constant expectation in your readers of pleasant surprises and most agreeable alternations into iho nooks 
and eddies of history, which receive additional interest flrom the graceftil spirit of the narrative. I have never met 
a book which more happily supplies a fund of instructive reading for those broken hours {harm tubseciva) which I 
am able to gather out of the intervals of business, and none that ever illustrated an historical epoch more Hilly, in 
its way, than this. I am sure the Country will appreciate it as it deserves, and will do justice to the ability which 
yon have manifested In constructing it, the extreme accuracy of your patient labor, and the perfect an of the engraved 
pictures which are so thickly studded over its pages. 

With the heartiest good wishes (bryour success, 

I am, my Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours. 



J^r^z^ ^v^^^t-^fc^ 




iFhm Jaeed Sparks, LL.D the Hietorian.} 

Cambridge, March, 19, 1858. 
I hava perused Mr. Lossing's " Fleld-Book of the Revolution," dnting the progress of its poblicaUon, and have 
found myself much interested and instructed by the large collection of facts which the author's extensive researches 
have enabled him to bring together, and the manner in which he has presented them. As illustrative of local inci- 
dents and scenery, with which some of the most important events of the Revolution are connected, and as containing 
numerous biographical notices of individuals who were actors in these events, the whole work possesses a high val- 
ve. The details In which the narrative abounds, convey a lively impression of the roirit of the times, and the work, 
as a whole, may be Jusiiy regarded as contributing essential aids to a fhll cmderstanmng of the operations of the war 
deaerlbed by more fbrmai and elaborate histories. 



Sl^-T^cL'^lXyJli 






[FVom Dr. Beck, Secretary of the Board of RegerUa of the StaU of New York.^ 

Havtnc eanAiUy read Mr. Lossing's work, I cordially unite with others In commending it as one of great Tains and 
tattenac, and worthy of a place In every public and private library in our country. 




[FVtrni Wasbtnqton Irving.] 

I have the work eoosUntly by me (br perusal and reference. While I have been delighted bv the freshness, freedom, 
and spirit of your nsrrative, and the graphic effect of your descriptions, I have been gratified at finding how scrupu- 
lously attentive yon have been to accuracy as to fkcts, which is so essential in writings of an historical nature. There 
is a genial spirit throughout your whole work that wins for you the good-will of the reader. 

I am surprised to find in how short a time you have accomplished your undertaking, considering you have had to trav- 
d ** flt>m Dan to Beersheba" to collect Ihcts and anecdotes, sketch, engrave, write, print, and correct the press— and, 
with all this, to have accomplished it in so satisflictory a manner. I think it a work calculated to make its way into 
trery American Ihmily, hich and low, and to be kept at hand for constant thumbing by old and young. 

Bdlere me, my dear sir, with cordial regard. 

Yours very truly, 



/^^''Sc^i^tiU^^ ^^^ 
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